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A  SECOND  INNINGS 

A    STORY    OF   A    'VARSITY    MATCH 

BY   CAPTAIN   PHILIP  C.   AV.  TREVOR 

Violet  Makston  had  been  cradled  in  cricket. 

The  number  of  women  who  profess  a  knowledge  of  or  an  affec- 
tion for  the  game  grows  yearly  greater ;  though  the  fact  is  probably 
due  in  some  way  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  rather  than  to  any 
increasing  popularity  in  the  game  itself. 

In  proportion  as  men — at  any  rate  male  men — fight  more  and 
more  shy  of  dances  and  *  at  homes  '  of  sorts,  those  who  have  charge 
of  budding  womanhood  must  seek  them  in  their  lair.  They  are 
inaccessible  to  a  great  extent  on  the  river  or  in  the  football  field, 
and  the  bike  is  the  ogre  of  chaperons  ;  but  the  cricket  ground  still 
presents  possibilities. 

Violet  Marston,  however,  went  to  cricket  matches  from  love 
rather  than  design.  Cricket,  in  fact,  had  been  more  or  less  the 
reason  of  her  existence.  Twenty-four  years  previously  '  Brummel ' 
Marston  had  made  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  '  blues,'  but  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  Violet's  mother  was  not  as  nmch 
attracted  by  the  great  cricketer's  good  looks  as  by  his  fame.  At 
any  rate,  she  fell  in  love  with  him,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
*  Bmmmel.'  Cricket  at  the  University  will  always  do  a  good  deal 
for  a  man,  especially  if  he  earns  the  coveted  blue.  It  will  com- 
mand a  mastership  at  a  public  school,  even  though  the  candidate's 
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Latin  be  ecclesiastical  rather  than  classic,  or  his  treatment  of 
mathematical  questions  wildly  original ;  whilst  if  in  addition  he 
takes  orders,  he  increases  his  chances  of-  preferment.  However, 
it  will  not  always  provide  him  with  a  wife  with  seven  thousand 
a  year,  so  that  on  the  whole  'Brummel*  had  every  reason  to 
congratulate  himself.  Wherefore,  having  modestly  and  success- 
fully proposed  to  the  lady,  he  politely  declined  the  Eugby 
mastership  that  had  been  kept  warm  for  him,  though  he 
persevered  in  his  intention  of  presenting  himself  for  ordination. 
His  after  life  gave  him  no  cause  to  repine.  Neither  prime 
ministers,  lord  chancellors,  nor  patrons  of  livings,  can  be 
accused  of  neglecting  clergymen  with  seven  thousand  a  year, 
and  at  fortv-seven  *  Brummel  *  Marston  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  Deans  in  England.  *  Quite  refreshing  to  have  a  man 
appointed  who  hasn't  been  a  schoolmaster,*  said  the  lady  who 
ruled  the  Close — herself  the  wife  of  an  eminent  preceptor  of  youth 
—  *  so  original  I  *  And,  whether  those  who  dwelt  in  the  Cloister 
agreed  with  her  or  not,  experience  soon  proved  that  the  new 
Dean  was  'just  the  very  man  we  wanted.'  Not  a  little  of  the 
Dean's  popularity  was  due  to  his  wife's  singular  capacity  for  not 
interfering.  For  some  years  past  her  husband  had  been  incum- 
bent of  a  fashionable  London  parish,  and  she  was  relieved  to  find 
that  an  express  train  would  transplant  her  from  the  Deanery  to 
Paddington  in  fifty-five  minutes.  Mayfair  therefore  continued  to 
be  her  headquarters,  and  consequently  the  home-in-chief  of  her 
daughter  Violet,  who  was  then  nineteen  years  old.  Their  only 
son  was  in  his  third  year  at  Cambridge,  and  Captain  of  the  Eleven. 
Naturally,  the  Dean  took  the  keenest  interest  in  his  boy's  perform- 
ances, and  read  with  quiet  satisfaction  the  paragraphs  in  the 
papers  which  informed  a  public  always  eager  for  gossip  that 
Mr.  C.  F.  Marston,  this  year's  light-blue  captain,  was  the  only 
son  of  *  Erummel '  Marston,  who  won  the  'Varsity  match  for 
Cambridge  twenty-four  years  ago.  Violet's  concern  for  the  Cam- 
bridge Eleven  was  possibly  greater  still ;  though  it  had  probably 
never  occurred  to  her  to  think  that  her  interest  in  Jim  Ward,  the 
most  brilliant  batsman  who  had  been  up  at  the  'Varsity  for  some 
years,  was  anything  but  the  appreciation  of  a  great  player  by  one 
who  understood  the  game.  Ward  had  been  in  the  Eton  Eleven  with 
Charlie  Marston,  and  the  two  had  a  Jonathan  and  David  associa- 
tion of  some  years'  standing.  It  would  probably  be  unfair  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Marston  had  closed  her  cricket  book  with  her  marriage ; 
but  when,  the  previous  year,  Violet  made  her  bow  to  Her  Majesty, 
and  was  really  at  last  *  out,'  the  girl's  taste  for  cricket  by  no  means 
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facilitated  the  mother's  plans.  *  She  doesn't  care  to  go  to  any 
place  but  Lord's,'  poor  Mrs.  Marston  complained  :  *  and  when  we 
get  back  in  the  evening,  she  says  she  is  far  too  tired  to  dance.' 

I  fear  the  Dean  was  secretly  dehghted,  nor  probably  was  he 
altogether  sincere  when  he  replied :  *  Well,  my  dear,  don't  try 
to  force  her ;  take  her  to  see  cricket  as  often  as  ever  she  likes. 
She'll  soon  get  tired  of  it ; '  and  he  added,  with  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion, '  when  you  can't  go,  I'll  manage  to  find  time  to  take  her 
myself.'  To  do  the  Dean  justice,  he  managed  to  find  that  time 
pretty  frequently,  but  the  pair  sometimes  got  into  trouble,  for  all 
that.  They  departed  one  morning  with  strict  injunctions  to  be 
back  by  four,  *  in  time  to  go  to  the  Ashburns,'  for  young  Ashbum 
stood  particularly  high  in  the  list  of  eligibles.  It  was  half-past 
seven  before  they  arrived,  and  Violet  hadn't  even  the  decency  to 
tr}'  to  look  guilty  or  repentant.  '  He  is  not  out  yet,  mother,'  was 
all  she  said  as  she  burst  into  the  room.  •  Out — who?  '  *  Why, 
the  old  man,  of  course  ! '  *  The  old  man  ?  What  old  man  ?  * 
*  WTiy,  mother,  how  silly  you  are — W.  G.  Grace,  of  course,  and 
he's  got  171.  Oh,  dad !  you  must  take  me  to  see  the  finish  to- 
morrow morning.'  It  was  quite  hopeless ;  so  Violet,  who  had 
always  been  a  spoilt  child,  was  allowed  to  do  her  season  at  Lord's, 
only  appeanng  in  Mayfair  with  her  mother  when  a  match  was 
over  early  on  the  third  day.  June  set  in,  and  the  cricket  prophets 
were  busy  with  the  prospects  of  the  'Varsity  match.  Public 
opinion  was  strongly  in  favour  of  Oxford,  though  it  was  admitted 
that  Ward  was  the  best  bat  in  either  Eleven.  Oxford,  however, 
were  a  very  level  batting  side,  and  their  fast  l)owler,  Wharton,  had 
met  with  such  phenomenal  success  in  the  trial  fixtures  that  great 
things  were  expected  of  him  in  the  big  match 

In  spite  of  the  attractive  programme  which  the  M.C.C.  Com- 
mittee had  arranged  for  the  month,  the  days  seemed  to  Violet  to 
drag  along.  Monday,  June  28,  was  the  date  fixed  for  the  'Varsity 
match,  and  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  Charlie  Marston  arrived  in 
town,  bringing  Jim  Ward  with  him.  The  Dean's  conduct  on  this 
occasion  can  scarcely  be  defended.  He  apparently  had  induced 
Mrs.  Marston  to  pay  one  of  her  angel  visits  to  the  Deanery  on 
the  previous  day,  and,  just  as  Violet  and  the  two  blues  were 
sitting  down  to  dinner,  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance.  His 
explanations  were  lame  and  guilty,  and  he  could  ofifer  no  valid 
defence  to  the  charge  which  his  daughter  brought  against  him  of 
travelling  on  Sunday.  *You  see,  dear,  I  was  afraid  that  your 
mother  would  be  bored  by  all  the  cricket  that  would  be  talked  in 
the  next  three  days,  and  so,  as  she  had  to  be  a  few  days  at  the 
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Deanery  this  month,  I  thought  she  might  as  well  start  yesterday.' 
Whereupon  his  daughter  merely  hugged  him  and  called  him  a 
dear  old  thing.  That  evening  the  conversation  at  dinner,  which 
lasted  three  hours,  was  distinctly  secular.  *  You  see,  then,*  said 
Charlie,  finishing  a  lengthy  harangue,  *  that  a  wet  wicket  is 
practically  our  only  chance.  They're  a  finer  batting  side  all 
through  than  we  are;  and  Wharton  bowls  better  on  a  plumb 
wicket  than  on  a  soft  one.*  Violet,  sincerely  hoping  for  a  down- 
fall of  rain,  only  said,  *  Aren't  you  rather  forgetting  Mr.  Ward  ? ' 

*  Ah,  yes,'  said  Charlie,  *  that's  true.  You're  our  sheet  anchor, 
Jim.'  Then,  to  the  Dean,  *  The  worst  of  Jim,  father,  is  that  he's 
such  a  bad  starter.  I  never  dare  look  when  he  plays  the  first  ball. 
I  always  ask  some  one  to  tell  me  when  it's  over.  Ah !  Jim,  if 
your  first  ball's  from  Wharton,  I  wish  he'd  favour  you  with  one 
of  his  slows.'     Violet  and  the  Dean  asked  for  an  explanation. 

*  Charlie's  quite  right,'  Jim  said,  humbly ;  *  I  am  a  most  terrible 
starter,  and  I've  been  bowled  three  times  this  year  first  ball. 
Now,  Wharton  has  a  weakness  for  bowling  a  very  slow  ball  to  a 
new-comer,  and  a  very  bad  slow  he  bowls,  too.  Charlie  thinks 
if  he  treated  me  to  one  of  these,  first  ball,  I  might  knock  it,  and 
then,  perhaps,  I  should  be  all  right.'  So  the  talk  went  on  until 
the  Dean,  in  his  joint  capacity  of  host  and  trainer,  insisted  on  bed. 

Whatever  was  the  nature  of  Violet's  orisons  on  the  previous 
night,  Monday,  June  28,  broke  gloriously  fine.  She  awoke  soon 
after  six,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed,  threw  up  the  window.  '  No 
luck,'  she  murmured  ;  *  they'll  play  on  a  plumb  wicket ! ' 

Play  was  advertised  for  twelve  o'clock,  but  soon  after  half- 
past  ten  the  Dean  and  Violet  were  on  the  practice  ground  at 
Lord's,  watching  the  rivals  batting  at  the  nets.  In  course  of  time 
the  bells  rang  and  the  crowd  took  their  seats,  the  men  to  watch, 
and  the  women  to  wait  till  the  luncheon  interval  should  transform 
idiotic  enthusiasts  into  decent  companionable  fellow-creatures 
again.  The  Dean  entered  the  members'  enclosure,  and  imparted 
to  Violet  a  piece  of  information.  *  Charlie's  won  the  toss,'  said 
the  girl  excitedly  to  a  lady  to  whom  she  had  been  talking  when 
her  father  came  in,  *  so  Cambridge  will  have  the  best  of  the  wicket, 
anyhow.'  The  lady  addressed  evidently  thought  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  sort  of  a  reply  ;  and,  vaguely  imagining 
that  because  she  had  some  six  or  eight  yards  of  dark  blue  ribbon 
in  her  hat  she  was  somehow  connected  with  Oxford,  murmured, 

*  Oh,  really,  but  don't  you  think  that's  rather  unfair?  Perhaps 
they'll  take  it  turn  and  turn  about.'  The  Dean's  quiet  amuse- 
ment   was   unnoticeable   in   the   ill-suppressed   merriment   that 
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ensued  ;  and  Violet  whispered  to  him,  petulantly,  *  Serves  me  right 
for  talking  cricket  to  a  woman.'  Then  the  Oxford  Eleven  took 
the  field,  and  the  game  began.  As  soon  as  the  first  two  batsmen 
left  the  Pavilion  Charlie  joined  his  father  and  sister.  'Yes,*  he 
said,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  *  the  same  as  usual.  Jim's  in 
second  wicket,  and  myself  fourth.' 

The  start  was  most  promising  for  Cambridge,  and  it  was  not 
until  fifty-three  runs  had  been  scored  that  the  first  wicket  fell,  whilst 
twenty-nine  more  were  added  before  the  second  was  captured. 
Two  wickets  for  eighty-two  was  a  prosperous  state  of  affairs,  and 
the  supporters  of  Cambridge  were  jubilant  as  Ward  came  out 
to  bat.  Charlie  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground  as  Jim  took  guard. 
*  Tell  me  when  the  first  ball's  over,'  but  his  sister  was  too  excited 
to  reply.  It  seemed  to  Charlie  that  Wharton  was  an  unconscion- 
able time  delivering  that  first  ball  to  the  new  batsman.  Then 
the  silence  of  the  members'  stand  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a 
girl's  voice.  *  Charlie,  look,  quick,  he's  bowled  a  slow.'  But  the 
Cambridge  captain  had  barely  time  to  glance  before  a  great 
shout  went  up  from  the  crowd,  and  he  was  but  too  well  aware  of 
its  import ! 

The  crowd  has  two  methods  of  shouting  at  the  'Varsity  match. 
When  a  batsman  scores  a  boundary  hit,  it  yells  with  a  sort  of 
hysterical  amusement,  and  follows  the  cry  with  a  hum  of 
applause ;  but  when  a  batsman,  and  especially  a  prominent 
batsman,  is  bowled  *  neck  and  heels,'  it  screams  with  a  fiendish 
triumphant  joy.  If  you  are  a  supporter  of  the  defeated  cricketer, 
you  wonder  where  your  friends  have  disappeared  to,  for  the  whole 
ground  seems  for  the  moment  to  teem  with  the  adversary. 
Charlie  realised  the  meaning  of  that  shout  before  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  shattered  wicket ;  but,  feeling  that  the  least  exhibition  of 
dismay  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  Cambridge  Captain,  he  merely 
said  to  his  sister,  *  Very  unfortunate.  I'm  in  at  the  fall  of  the 
next  wicket ;  I'll  go  and  put  my  pads  on.'  Then  he  made  for  the 
door  at  the  back  of  the  stand,  and  the  Dean  smiled  quietly  as  he 
watched  his  attempts  at  wearing  a  look  of  unconcern  whilst  he 
ran  the  gauntlet ;  for  it  reminded  him  of  his  own  failures  in  that 
respect  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Violet's  eyes  were  glued  to  that  unsightly  wicket,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  umpire  had  repaired  its  lack  of  symmetry  that  she 
allowed  herself  to  give  vent  to  her  feehngs.  Her  voice  choked 
with  contempt  as  she  whispered  hoarsely  to  her  father,  *  First 
ball,  and  by  Wharton's  silly  slow,  too !  * 

Charlie  had  not  left  too  soon.     The  next  wicket  fell  almost  at 
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once,  and  the  Captain  was  called  upon  to  make  an  effort.  How 
he  responded  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  but  his  innings  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  the  Marston  family  as  forming  the  only  occasion 
upon  which  the  Dean's  habitual  calm  deserted  him.  The  old 
blue  was  not  only  oblivious  of  his  rosette  and  gaiters,  but  of  the 
presence  of  his  neighbours.  It  was  lucky  for  him  that  Charlie 
was  a  rapid  scorer,  or  the  excitement  might  have  proved  too  much 
for  him.  The  Cambridge  innings  closed  at  a  quarter  to  five  for 
267,  the  Captain  being  not  out  82.  The  Dean  rushed  from  the 
stand  to  be  in  time  to  join  in  the  reception  which  he  knew 
awaited  his  son.  A  sporting  minor  canon  would  have  stayed 
him  at  the  door.  *  A  great  son,  sir,  of  a  great  sire.'  The  Dean 
just  paused  to  reply,  '  Isn't  he  a  ripper,  Hollis  ! '  and  then  went 
at  top  speed  towards  the  Pavilion. 

But  there  were  still  more  good  things  in  store  for  Cambridge 
that  day.  Oxford  had  two  hours'  batting  before  close  of  play,  and 
lost  seven  wickets  for  110  runs  in  the  time.  No  happier  man 
and  woman  stepped  into  a  hansom  that  evening  than  the  Dean 
and  his  daughter,  for  Ward's  *  duck '  had  passed  out  of  Violet's 
thoughts,  and  only  her  brother's  eighty-two  remained.  *  Speshul 
— groit  innins  by  the  Koimbridge  capting ! '  yelled  a  small  boy  who 
was  making  superhuman  efforts  to  be  run  over.  He  had  brought 
his  wares  to  the  right  market  this  time.  'Give  them  to  me,* 
said  Violet  excitedly,  and,  thrusting  half  a  crown  into  the  child's 
hand,  she  relieved  him  of  his  armful.  '  Bli  me,  Alf,  if  you  ain't  a 
knockout,'  said  an  envious  though  admiring  rival,  who  had 
witnessed  the  transaction.  The  pair  increased  their  stock  of 
papers  at  intervals  on  the  way  home,  and  loungers  who  had  no 
visible  form  of  occupation  but  to  gape  might  have  observed  that 
evening  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  recently  appointed  to  a 
Deanery  by  a  Tory  Government,  driving  with  a  fashionably 
dressed  young  lady  in  a  hansom,  trimmed  as  it  were  with  news- 
papers. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  chief  error  we  make  in  our 
youth  is  not  so  much  that  we  do  the  wrong  thing,  as  that  we  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  wrong  time.  If  Jim  Ward  had  consulted 
a  friend,  he  never  would  have  proposed  to  Violet  Marston  on 
that  particular  evening,  although  the  fact  of  the  Dean  falling  fast 
asleep  after  his  excitement,  and  Charlie  adjourning  to  write  an 
account  of  the  day's  play  to  his  mother,  seemed  to  present  an 
opportunity.  Moreover,  Jim  was  evidently  out  of  form  ;  but  he 
felt  down  and  lonely,  and  in  want  of  sympathy,  and  realised  for 
the  first  time  how  much  he  was  in  love  with  the  girl.     But  a 
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picture  does  not  lode  anything  by  being  set  in  a  good  frame,  and 
Jim's  smroundings  that  day,  at  any  rate,  helped  him  nothing. 
Moreover,  he  stated  his  case  somewhat  bluntly,  and,  what  with 
the  Dean  waking  up,  and  his  own  awkwardness,  he  was  fain  to 
put  up  with  a  '  Please  don't  say  any  more,  Mr.  Ward,*  and  to 
regard  himself  as  defeated. 

But  when  Violet  went  to  bed  that  night  the  joy  of  four  hours 
ago  seemed  to  have  evaporated,  and  she  began  to  recognise  that 
as  far  back  as  the  previous  Long  Vacation  the  man  she  had  some- 
what hurriedly  refused  had  begun  to  play  a  great  part  in  her  life. 
However,  she  tried  to  console  herself  with  the  doctrine  of  spilled 
milk,  and,  though  she  did  not  appear  next  morning  at  breakfast, 
she  watched  the  day's  play  at  Lord's.  Tuesday  was  an  uneventful 
day  for  Cambridge.  Oxford  did  not  save  the  follow  on,  for  it  never 
occurred  to  Charlie  Marston  to  order  the  delivery  of  intentional 
wides.  Then,  at  their  second  venture,  the  true  batting  form  of 
the  Oxford  Eleven  asserted  itself,  and  they  remained  at  the  wickets 
till  they  were  drawn.  The  last  wicket  fell  almost  on  the  stroke 
of  seven  o'clock,  and  Cambridge  were  left  211  runs  to  get  to  win 
on  the  following  day.  When  the  Dean  got  home  from  Lord's  that 
night  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  his  wife  had  come  back  to  town. 
That  astute  lady  had  not  troubled  herself  much  with  the  account 
which  Charlie  had  written  to  her  of  Monday's  play,  but  the 
remark  '  Jim  Ward  is  staying  with  us  '  had  decided  her  on  at  once 
returning  to  duty.  She  fancied  that  she  had  observed  a  growing 
attachment  between  her  daughter  and  the  blue,  and  this  state  of 
affairs  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  her  plans.  She  was 
not  a  little  relieved  to  find  that  the  two  appeared  hardly  to  take 
any  notice  of  each  other,  either  diuring  dinner  or  afterwards ;  and 
this  was  the  more  satisfactory  as  she  had  determined  on  a  forward 
policy  at  the  Ashburns  on  the  following  night. 

Like  the  preceding  days,  Wednesday  was  gloriously  fine ;  but 
the  wucket  had  crumbled  a  good  deal,  and  the  prophets  were 
confident  that  Cambridge  would  not  get  the  runs.  And  the  start 
seemed  to  corroborate  that  view.  Bowling  very  fast,  with  a 
jshght  wind  to  assist  him,  Wharton  dismissed  the  first  two  bats- 
men for  seven  runs.  The  applause  which  greeted  this  perform- 
ance had  died  away,  and  there  was  a  breathless  silence  as  Ward 
walked  to  the  wicket  for  the  second  time  in  the  match.  *  Tell 
me  as  before,  Vi,'  said  Charlie,  as  his  head  went  down  between 
his  shoulders.  But  there  was  no  need  to  tell  him.  He  heard  the 
shout — the  right  kind  of  shout  this  time — and  he  looked  up 
just  soon  enough  to  see  the  ball  dancing  on  the  roof  of  the  tennis 
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court.  Wharton  was  yoang.  He  had  done  the  right  thing  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  had  again  bowled  the  '  silly  slow.*  After  that 
Jim  fairly  settled  down  to  work.  Ten  after  ten  appeared  on  the 
telegraph-board,  and,  though  five  more  Cambridge  men  were  out, 
the  score  at  the  luncheon  interval  was  160  for  seven  wickets,  with 
Ward  not  out  105.  Charlie  was  one  of  the  victims,  and,  though 
the  chances  were  still  in  favour  of  Oxford,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
spectators  were  'in  for  a  finish.* 

Jim  Ward  took  no  part  in  the  promenade  which  the  M.C.C. 
so  indulgently  permit  on  the  occasion  of  this  fixture,  and  so 
Violet  got  no  chance  of  congratulating  him  upon  his  performance. 
Long  before  a  quarter  to  three  the  excited  crowd  settled  down 
to  await  the  end,  and  even  the  appearance  of  the  umpires  was 
greeted  with  a  cheer.  The  cheering  was  renewed  as  the  Oxford 
Eleven  took  the  field,  nor  were  the  light  blue  batsmen  forgotten 
as  they  emerged  from  the  Pavilion.  Thence  to  the  end  the  game 
was  played  to  the  accompaniment  of  deafening  shouts.  *The 
noise  is  quite  unbearable,  Wilfred,'  Mrs.  Marston  plaintively 
moaned ; '  don*t  you  think  we'd  better  get  away  before  the  crush  ? ' 
Fortunately,  the  Dean  did  not  hear  her,  or  he  might  have  been 
lured  into  a  rejoinder  which  would  have  not  been  becoming 
either  in  a  husband  or  a  clerk  in  holy  orders. 

The  two  hundred  was  posted,  and  only  eleven  runs  were  now 
required  ;  but  at  this  total  Jim  Ward's  long  innings  came  to  an 
end.  Getting  rather  too  much  under  a  slow  ball,  he  failed  to  lift 
it  over  the  ropes,  and  was  magnificently  caught  in  the  deep  field. 
Great  batsmen  have  received  great  receptions  on  return  to  the 
Pavilion  at  Lord's  before  now,  but  the  greeting  accorded  to  Jim 
Ward  for  his  innings  of  141  in  the  'Varsity  Match  still  holds  the 
record  for  unanimity  and  enthusiasm.     *  Superb !  *  said  the  Dean. 

*  Bring  him  round  here,  and  let  us  congratulate  him.  He  hasn't 
been  near  us  during  the  match  since  Monday.* 

And  Violet  added,  in  a  low  voice  and  as  steadily  as  possible, 

*  Yes,  Charlie,  tell  Mr.  Ward  that  I  should  like  to  tell  him  how 
much  we  appreciated  his  innings.'  But  the  state  of  affairs  was 
now  too  exciting  to  admit  of  further  talk  for  the  moment.  Five 
of  the  required  runs  were  obtained,  and  as  Jim  Ward,  in  obedience 
to  the  sunamons,  entered  the  door  of  the  members'  enclosure, 
accompanied  by  his  captain,  the  ninth  wicket  fell.  Li  the 
breathing  space  thus  afforded  the  occupants  of  the  stand  re- 
cognised (.he  arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  match,  and  gave  him  a 
little  impromptu  reception.  There  was  a  seat  vacant  next  to 
those  occupied  by  the  Marstons,  and  Jim  sat  down.     The  Dean 
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monopolised  him  at  once,  and  if  the  candid  admiration  of  one 
who  has  made  a  name  is  grateful  to  him  who  is  making  one, 
Jim  Ward  should  have  felt  very  happy.  *  Yes,  my  boy,*  the  old 
blue  concluded,  feeling  perhaps  that  there  was  an  opportunity 
to  moralise,  *  there's  nothing  in  life  like  a  second  innings, 
and  it  isn't  every  man  who  gets  one/  And  a  little  sad  voice 
murmured  very  softly,  '  Nor  every  woman,  either.*  If  Jim  had 
possessed  the  wand  of  Abanazar  he  would  have  instantly 
dissolved  into  space  every  human  being  on  the  ground  (together 
with  all  records  of  that  famous  match  if  necessary)  except  the 
owTier  of  that  little  voice.  As  it  was,  for  the  moment  he  was  in 
danger  of  forgetting  his  surroundings,  but  the  burst  of  applause 
which  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  last  Cambridge  batsman  brought 
him  to  his  senses.  All  eyes  were  now  rivetted  on  the  play,  and, 
under  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  tying  his  boot-lace,  Jim  whispered 
(and  his  voice  sounded  very  musical  to  the  girl),  *0h  !  there  must  be 
a  second  innings,  Vi.  If  I  dared  to — would  you — ?  *  And  he  paused 
abruptly.  It  was  easier  to  him  to  make  another  century  than  to 
conclude  that  request.  And,  low  as  was  Violet's  reply,  he  heard 
it.  *  Yes,  Jim,  I'm  so  sorry  about  the  other  time.*  The  concluding 
five  minutes  of  the  match  were  responsible  for  increased  shouting, 
ill-suppressed  swearing,  and  some  approach  to  apoplectic  fits ; 
though,  to  their  everlasting  disgrace,  two  cricket  enthusiasts  in  the 
members' stand  had  no  share  in  the  wild  excitement  that  surrounded 
them.  But  this  was  no  time  to  consider  the  faces  or  demeanour 
of  mere  spectators.  Six  runs  were  still  required,  and  an  uppish 
stroke  by  the  new  arrival  secured  two  of  them.  Wharton's  next 
ball  was  perilously  adjacent  to  the  stumps,  and  then  came  the  end. 
The  last  ball  of  the  over  was  sent  down,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
on  the  leg  side,  and,  eluding  the  wicket-keeper's  clutches,  it  sped 
on  its  way  towards  the  Pa\4Iion  rails.  If  it  reached  them,  ihe 
nt^ressarj*  four  runs  would  accrue.  But  the  moment  that  ball 
was  delivered,  short  slip  had  scented  the  danger  and  had  started 
in  the  required  direction.  Williams,  the  man  in  pursuit,  had 
run  many  great  races  for  Oxford  (for  he  was  their  first  string  for 
lioth  the  hundred  yards  and  the  quarter),  but  he  never  ran  better 
than  on  this  occasion.  The  ball  had  already  begun  to  slow  down, 
and  the  sprinter  was  gaining  at  every  stride.  The  men  in  the 
PaN-ilion  rose  and  adjured  the  competitors.  *  Come  alr)ng,  come 
along !  Trickle  away,  my  little  beauty !  '  yelled  the  Cantabs. 
*  Kun,  Williams,  run  for  your  life  ! '  screamed  the  Oxford  contin- 
j^eiit.  •  I  was  only  beaten  by  a  foot.  I  ought  to  hav(»  done  it,* 
WiUiams  sorrowfully  infonned  the  eager  reporter,  but  the  hunted 
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little  lump  of  leather  just  managed  to  find  sanctuary  in  the 
Pavilion  gate,  and  the  'Varsity  match  had  ended  in  a  victory 
for  Cambridge  by  the  narrow  margin  of  one  wicket. 

Then  the  crowd  poured  over  the  ground  and  rushed  towards 
the  Pavilion.  On  their  way  those  on  the  right  of  the  field  of 
play  had  to  pass  the  members'  enclosure,  and  a  lynx-eyed  youth 
recognised  Jim  Ward.  *  There  he  is  !  *  he  yelled,  and  in  less  than 
a  minute  the  century-maker  was  the  object  of  a  wildly  enthusiastic 
demonstration.  Charlie  Marston  modestly  moved  away,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  others.  '  Quite  right,*  said  the  Dean, 
as  he  edged  ofif  quickly ;  *  the  crowd  like  to  have  their  man  all 
to  themselves.'  And  so,  deserted  by  his  friends  and  holding  his 
cap  in  his  hand,  Jim  Ward  bowed  his  acknowledgments  to  his 
admirers,  and  looked  extremely  uncomfortable  in  doing  so.  One 
supporter,  however,  remained  staunch.  '  I'm  not  going  to  move, 
Jim.  I've  a  sort  of  share  in  this  reception,  you  know,'  she 
whispered ;  and  when  an  excited  postman,  drawing  a  bow  at  a 
venture,  shouted,  *  Three  cheers  for  the  young  lady,  too  ! '  and  the 
crowd  responded,  she  was  shameless  enough  to  smile  and  make 
no  pretence  of  even  looking  embarrassed.  The  din  of  the  last 
hour  had  tried  Mrs.  Marston  severely  ;  but  this  focussing  of  it, 
as  it  were,  in  her  own  immediate  neighbourhood  proved  the  last 
straw.  *  Well,  Violet,'  she  exclaimed,  as  the  stand  emptied  and 
the  crowd  surged  on  towards  the  Pavilion,  '  are  you  going  to  sit 
there  all  the  afternoon  ?  Haven't  you  had  enough  noise  for  one 
day?  Eemember  we've  to  go  to  the  Ashburns  to-night.'  Violet 
didn't  sit  any  more.  Kising,  and  looking  rather  rebellious,  she 
faced  her  mother.  *  Personally,  mother,  I've  enjoyed  the  noise ; 
and  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  to  the  Ashburns,  as  Jim  mightn't 
hke  it.  As  we  are  going  to  be  married,  he  ought  to  be  consulted, 
you  know.'  Neither  sapience  nor  tact  was  Mrs.  Marston's  strong 
point,  but  she  was  wise  enough  on  this  occasion  to  avoid  direct 
reply.  The  Dean,  however,  feeling  perhaps  that  the  situation 
demanded  a  recognition  of  some  sort  from  one  in  authority,  took 
refuge  in  Latin. 

*  What  does  your  father  say,  Charlie  ?  '  gasped  Mrs.  Marston 
faintly.  The  Cambridge  Captain  came  to  the  rescue.  *  The  first 
part  of  the  remark  is  from  Ovid  or  Horace,  or  one  of  those  chaps, 
mother,  and  means  that  history  repeats  itself;  but  the  latter  part,' 
he  added,  with  an  indulgent  smile,  *  is,  I  should  say,  the  dear  old 
dad's  own.  By  vis  cceruleensis  I  believe  he  means  to  convey 
something  about  "the  power  of  a  blue."  ' 


THE  LAWS  OF  LAWN  TENNIS 

BY  E.  H.  JOHSSTONE 

Once  again  the  Lawn  Teunis  season  is  in  progiess,  aiid  the  old 
familiar  article  aBsuring  us  of  the  decease  of  the  game  as  a 
popular  paBtitne  has  heralded  its  advent.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  ranks  of  its  followers  have  been  thinned  by  deserters  to 
the  attractions  of  cycling  and  of  golf,  and  that,  as  a  fashionable 
amusement.  Lawn  Tennis  has  had  its  day ;  but  to  keen  players  tliis 
wt-eding  out  process  may  prove— nay,  has  proved— a  blessing  in 
ilihguise,  in  that '  garden-party  '  pat-ball  is  now  to  all  intents  and 
(iiirposes  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  fact  that  the  game  has  hved 
llirough  ten  years  of  such  caricature  is  ample  testimony  to  its 
vitality. 

From  all  accounts  the  prospects  of  the  present  season  are 
ixcellcnl ;  clubs  are  filling  well,  tournaments  are  numerous  if 
Dot  t(H)  prosperous,  and  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  welcome 
some  American  playets — whose  presence  will  give  a  decided  fillip 
to  the  meetings  they  attend — if  Spain  does  not  object.  Above 
h11,  there  appears  to  be  a  possibility  of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Associa- 
tion awakening  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  governing  body  of  the 
ffame,  it  has  not  in  the  past  done  all  that  might  have  been 
fspected  of  it  in  the  way  of  organisation  and  legislation. 

I'robably  no  game  ever  sufl'ered  more  from  the  apathy  of  its 
followers  than  Lawn  Tennis.  Old  bauds  will  remember  that  it 
took  the  small  coterie  of  ardent  spirits,  who  then  held  sway  over 
its  destiny,  from  1884  to  1887  to  galvanise  the  main  body  of 
players  into  sufficient  energy  to  induce  them  to  form  an  Associ- 
ation at  ail,  and  since  its  formation  it  has   received    hut    little 
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support  from  clubs  and  players  in  general,  although  it  has  been 
up  to  the  present  preserved  from  absolute  extinction  by  the 
fortunate  and  timely  appearance  of  a  Scrivener  or  a  Collins, 
ready  and  willing  to  devote  time  and  trouble  to  the  furthering  of 
its  interests. 

As  a  result  the  policy  of  the  Association  has  so  far  been  one 
of  masterly  inactivity,  the  effect  of  which,  at  one  time,  bade  fair 
to  prove  disastrous,  and  would  probably  have  done  so,  but  for  the 
inherent  lasting  qualities  of  the  game  itself.  The  worst,  however, 
is  now  past.  All  that  is  required  to  place  it  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  footing  is  a  little  life  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
governing  body.  Committees  might  be  formed  in  the  large 
centres  as  a  means  of  introducing  secretaries,  and  consequently 
clubs,  to  one  another ;  the  dates  of  matches  and,  more  especially, 
tournaments  might  be  settled  at  meetings  of  these  local  secre- 
taries in  council,  and  in  many  other  minor  details  the  sport 
might  be  placed  on  a  more  business-hke  footing,  which  would  be 
sure  to  increase  its  popularity.  Lawn  tennis,  since  one  of  its 
chief  charms  is  the  encountering  of  different  opponents  on  good 
grounds,  is  one  of  those  games  for  the  enjoyment  of  which  the 
formation  of  clubs  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  to  engineer  a  club, 
and  maintain  it  prosperously,  publicity  is  essential— the  more 
publicity  the  better. 

Next  to  organisation — or  perhaps  one  should  say,  with  organi- 
sation— the  most  important  function  of  the  L.T.A.  is  legislation, 
and  in  this  respect  the  council,  although  evidently  aware  of  the 
necessity  of  reform,  is  apparently  unable  to  make  up  its  mind  as 
to  the  method  to  be  employed. 

In  two  or  three  respects  there  is  room  for  improvement. 
From  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  game,  the  service  rule  has 
proved  a  stumbling-block.  Originally,  when  the  net  was  some 
enormous  height  at  the  sides,  the  service  line  was,  I  beheve,  five- 
and-twenty  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  although  this 
has  been  reduced  to  twenty-one  feet,  the  latter-day  method  of 
madly  rushing  to  the  net  at  the  earliest  available  opportunity — 
and  ofttimes  without  the  opportunity  at  all — has  made  the  fact 
that  an  advantage  is  held  by  the  server,  especially  in  doubles,  so 
palpable,  that  some  alteration  is  evidently  necessary. 

As  the  game  is  now  conducted,  the  player  who  first  reaches 
the  net  may  as  a  general  rule  be  said  to  have  the  better  chance 
of  winning  the  ace ;  and,  as  the  striker-out  is  prohibited  from 
volleying  the  service,  the  server  must  in  some  way  be  penalised 
to  counteract  the  advantage.    In  singles  the  conditions  are  much 
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more  equal  than  in  doubles,  seeing  that  unless  the  service  be  very 
well  placed  and  the  server  exceedingly  active,  he  runs  a  consider- 
able risk  of  being  either  passed  down  the  side  lines  or  beaten  by 
a  lob.  It  is  very  questionable,  therefore,  whether  any  alteration 
in  the  rule  is,  as  yet,  really  necessary  in  this  branch  of  the  game. 

In  doubles,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 
To  paraphrase  an  old  proverb,  *  position  is  nine  points  of  the  law,' 
and  with  his  partner  already  in  his  place  at  the  net,  the  server 
has  comparatively  little  of  the  court  to  cover  while  one  of  his 
opponents  is  for  the  time  being  inevitably  at  a  disadvantage,  in 
that  he  cannot  play  the  ball  until  the  server  is  well  under-way. 

A  further  objection  to  the  present  rule  is  that  it  is  often 
difficult  for  the  umpire  to  decide  whether  a  delivery  is  a  foot-fault 
or  not.  He  cannot  watch  the  server's  feet  and  his  racket  at  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  therefore  next  to  impossible  for  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  ball  was  actually  struck  before  both  feet 
were  inside  the  court. 

In  America,  where  double  play  has  reached  an  even  higher 
standard  than  in  this  country,  many  expedients  have  been  tried 
with  but  indiflferent  success,  and  undeniably  the  question  is  a 
difficult  one.  Two  courses  are  open  to  the  reformer — to  put  the 
ser\*er  further  back,  or  to  keep  him  longer  at  the  base  line.  The 
general  opinion,  based  on  experiment,  is  that  to  make  the  former 
plan  efficacious,  the  new  line  would  require  to  be  set  so  far  behind 
the  present  base  line  that  the  service  would  bo  ruined,  and  the 
ser\*er  placed  at  an  actual  disadvantage.  It  remains,  therefore  to 
devise  some  method  by  which  the  server  may  be  kept  longer  at 
the  base  line,  and  it  is  suggested  as  a  means  of  doing  this,  that  the 
service  rule  be  made  to  read  as  follows  : 

*  The  server  shall  stand  with  one  foot  o;i  the  ground  beyond 
{i.e.  further  from  the  net  than)  the  base  line,  and  with  the  other 
foot  upon  the  base  line,  and  shall  deliver  a  service  from  the  right 
and  left  courts  alternately,  beginning  from  the  right.' 

The  only  alteration  from  the  present  rule  is  the  addition  of 
the  italicised  words ;  but  the  fact  of  the  server  having  to  start 
from  a  standing  position  would  in  all  probability  sufficiently 
retard  his  progress  to  the  net  to  neutralise  the  advantage  he  now 
possesses  over  the  striker-out.  The  amendment  would  naturally 
ha  strenuously  opposed  by  the  *  rush  and  thump  '  style  of  server, 
and  would  certainly  penalise  those  who  have  cultivated  an  exceed- 
ingly fast  service ;  but,  as  is  the  case  in  larger  spheres,  the  few 
must  suffer  for  the  many,  and  the  good  of  the  game  should  be 
held  superior  to  all  personal  considerations.     Umpires  would  hail 
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the  change  with  delight,  for  that  preliminary  canter  to  the  base 
line,  which  has  worried  them  individually  and  collectively  for  so 
long,  would  be  effectually  prevented,  and  their  work  would,  in 
respect  of  the  validity  of  a  service,. at  any  rate,  be  reduced  from 
a  question  of  opinion  to  one  of  fact. 

This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished;  there  are 
more  pleasant  things  in  the  world  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
unfortunate  necessity  of  foot-faulting  a  player  has  put  him  off  his 
game,  lost  him  the  match*  and  in  all  probability  made  you  an 
enemy ,  for  as  with  l.b.w.  in  cricked,  no  man,  in  his  own  opinion, 
ever  does  serve  a  foot-fault. 

In  theory  the  amended  rule  would  meet  all  requirements,  but 
theory  is  not  practice,  and  before  any  definite  alteration  is  made 
it  would  be  as  well  to  give  the  new  idea  a  trial,  if  only  to  discover 
in  what  way  the  ingenious  ones  would  contrive  to  evade  its 
restrictions.  Surely  it  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  putting  to  the  test, 
and  if  the  Lawn  Tennis  Association  were  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  experts  to  make  practical  experiment  of  this  and  any  other 
likely  suggestions,  some  more  satisfactory  law  than  that  now 
existing  would  probably  be  evolved. 

A  more  radical  reformer  proposes  the  total  excision  from  the 
rules  of  any  reference  to  faults,  allowing  one  service  only ;  but 
this  hardly  seems  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  It  is  only 
amongst  '  class '  players  that  the  service  is  of  such  distinct 
advantage,  and  they  would  be  but  little  affected  by  the  loss  of  the 
second  shot.  Even  now  in  doubles  it  is  not  very  frequently  used. 
Poor  and  indifferent  players,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be 
tremendously  handicapped,  and  although  it  has  been  suggested 
that  to  some  extent  this  drawback  could  be  overcome  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  strokes  necessary  to  win  a  game,  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  this  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  weaker  side  even  were  the  handicap  points  proportionately 
increased,  while  it  would  involve  a  substantial  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  game — a  most  dangerous  move  in  the  present 
chaotic  state  of  affairs. 

While  the  rule  defining  the  position  of  the  server  is  the  one 
most  urgently  requiring  amendment,  there  are  others  whicli 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  be  none  the  worse  for  revision. 
Kule  16,  for  instance,  provides  that  a  let  shall  be  given  if  a 
service,  otherwise  good,  touches  the  top  of  the  net,  but  according 
to  the  present  regulations  such  a  stroke  at  any  other  period  of  a 
rest  counts  as  a  good  return.     Why  ? 

Like  everything  else,  of  course,  it  works  both  ways,  and  any 
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rule  is  equally  fair  to  both  sides ;  bat  would  not  the  game  be 
better  if,  in  every  case  where  the  ball  touched  the  net  and  sub- 
sequently came  over  in  court,  a  let  were  allowed?  Nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  to  have  the  ball  deflected  just  an  inch  or  two 
as  the  result  of  contact  with  the  net,  when  in  the  middle  of,  say, 
a  round  of  close  volleying.  Your  stroke  is  almost  invariably 
spoiled,  and  your  opponents  score  a  possibly  underserved  point. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  would  undeniably  be  hard  when  a  stroke  was 
practically  won  to  lose  it  because  the  ball  happened  to  touch  the 
tape.     This  ia,  however,  &  contingency  much  less  likely  to  occur. 

Taken  all  round  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  unquestionably 
be  fairer  to  count  all  net  balls  as  *  lets : '  certainly  it  seems  absurd 
that  the  advantage  should  only  be  allowed  on  the  service  when 
the  ball  is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  court  and  cannot  be 
volleyed.  Surely  it  is  a  matter  of  much  more  difficulty  and  im- 
portance when  ODce  the  rest  has  been  fairly  started. 

One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  game  to  many  of  us  is  that 
the  element  of  chance  enters  into  it  to  a  smaller  extent  than  in 
almost  any  other  sport,  and  if  net  balls  were  systematically  dis- 
allowed it  would  practically  disappear  altogether. 

I  am  aware  that  the  amendment  has  been  suggested  before, 
and  defeated  on  vote,  but  I  venture  to  think  that  these  are  more 
enlightened  days,  and  that  a  strong  council  of  players  would  find 
themselves  practically  unanimous  in  approving  the  alteration. 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  desired  improvements  can 
be  brought  about  by  methods  very  much  more  efficacious  than 
those  here  proposed ;  but  the  purpose  of  this  article  will  be  more 
than  answered  if  onlj^  it  stirs  players  who  are  more  competent  to 
deal  with  its  subject  to  the  energetic  discussion  of  the  few  weak 
points  which,  even  according  to  its  most  ardent  devotees.  Lawn 
Tennis  still  ppssesses. 
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BY  0.  E.  VON  EBNSTHAUSEN 

Before  the  pleDtiful  discovery  of  gold  interfered  with  the  shoot- 
ing, South  Africa  was  the  Eldorado  of  the  sportsman.  Even 
now,  although  you  have  to  go  further  north  for  a  koodoo  than 
the  mighty  hunters  of  old  for  an  elephant,  you  can  find  excellent 
sport  within  easy  reach,  together  with  that  most  exhilarating 
pleasure,  camp  life,  which  is  as  satisfying  a  reality  as  ever  antici- 
pation promised.  If  you  are  a  friend  of  insects,  trees,  and  river- 
fish  as  well  as  a  shot,  I  can  imagine  no  happier  time  for  you  than 
a  month  or  so  on  the  Limpopo. 

I  hardly  consider  it  necessary  {having  no  map  handy)  to  insult 
you  with  geographical  details  ;  you  can  look  out  what  you  want 
yourself.  The  Limpopo  is  easily  found,  if  not  by  that  name, 
then  as  the  Crocodile  Biver.  Following  its  course  ran  the  old 
route  north,  but  the  coach  and  transport  riders  took  a  straighter 
line,  and  left  this  most  beautiful  river  to  itself  and  anybody 
with  enough  time  to  loiter  on  its  banks.  Consequently,  you  meet 
hardly  any  human  beings  near  it,  with  exception  of  a  stray  native 
or  two,  and  sometimes  a  Boer  family  on  the  trek.  The  increase 
in  animal  life  is  therefore  very  marked,  and  while  four-footed  game 
is  still  too  scarce  to  make  its  pursuit  there  the  object  of  a  visit,  it 
is  a  very  paradise  of  birds.  Quail,  enipe,  partridge  (especially  the 
little  namaqua),  pheasant,  korrhahn,  wild  duck  and  goose,  the 
little  locust  bird  and  others  abound,  but  above  all  you  will  fimd 
more  guinea-fowl  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
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The  South  African  guinea-fowl  is,  however,  a  very  difficult 
bird  to  get  at.  Not  only  are  its  legs  of  the  longest,  and  its  speed 
something  enormous,  but  its  wits  are  very  keen.  It  will  perceive 
you  at  great  distances,  and,  making  off  tlnrough  the  tall  grass  like 
a  locomotive,  never  rises  until  it  has  a  good  stout  tree  between  it 
and  you  in  the  direct  hne  of  fire.  On  the  whole,  the  guinea-fowl 
prefers  its  legs  to  its  wings,  and  only  rises  as  a  last  resource.  I 
have  seen  a  man  galloping  after  such  an  one  on  a  fast  horse  unable 
to  overtake  it. 

Occasionally,  however,  you  come  across  a  flock  of  young  *uns, 
who  lack  experience  of  the  gun.  We  once  found  such  in  a  Jarge 
open  space  of  grass,  when  they  got  up  at  once,  and  we  walked 
them  right  across,  getting  a  rise  every  fifty  yards  or  so,  and 
killing  (three  guns)  nearly  eighty  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Lest  you  should  blame  us  for  indiscriminate  slaughter  far  from 
Leadenhall  Market,  let  me  tell  you  that  our  party  consisted  of 
four  w^hite  men,  nine  niggers,  and  *  between '  twenty  dogs,  and 
that  our  larder  was  not  always  too  full,  for  we  ate  what  we  killed 
every  time. 

The  subject  of  food  is  always  fascinating,  but  in  connection 
with  a  large  moving  camp  far  from  any  base  of  supplies  it 
becomes  naturally  of  the  first  importance.  And  where  could  you 
find  better  appetites  and  better  implements  for  their  gratification 
than  in  the  bush  ?  Let  me  try  to  picture  our  arrival  in  camp 
and  our  dinner. 

We  are  riding  on  our  last  trek  for  the  day ;  time  about  9.30. 
Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  day,  it  sometimes  gets  very 
chilly  towards  night-time  in  the  bush,  and  the  extreme  variation 
of  temperature  between  noon  and  midnight  renders  you  more 
sensible  to  this  than  it  might  elsewhere.  Besides,  riding  at  a 
slow  walk  is  not  conducive  to  warmth ;  and  although  we  are  doing 
our  duty  by  travelling  as  late  as  the  moon  and  consideration  for 
our  oxen  will  allow,  we  are  all  thinking  of  the  camp  fire  with 
feelings  of  the  liveliest  and  most  pleasant  anticipation.  An  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  spot  for  camping  at  last  definitely  con- 
vinces us  that  it  is  better  to  warm  your  chilly  blood  by  a  roaring 
blaze  than  to  freeze  your  toes  by  contact  with  icy  stirrup-irons. 
The  waggons  are  quickly  drawn  up,  one  a  little  to  the  left,  the 
others  side  by  side.  The  boys  are  collecting  the  dry  wood  whole- 
sale while  we  are  offsaddling  and  blanketing  our  steeds,  looking 
longingly  at  the  first  spark  with  which  our  cook  knidles  the  dry 
grass. 

All  around  is  the  dark  bush,  a  jumbled  mass  of  Mapani,  palm. 
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fern  and  tall  grass  sprinkled  with  thorn,  while  a  large  and  many- 
forked  leviathan  rising  suddenly  out  of  the  lower  thickets,  here 
or  there,  towers  black  against  the  star-spangled  darkness,  and 
indicates  the  course  of  the  flowing  Crocodile.    The  tented  waggons 


^H         den. 
^H        dee] 


but  indistinct  bodies,  turned  by  fruitful  fancy  into  monstrous 
denizens  of  mysterious  African  forests;  the  oxen,  stretched  around, 

chewing  the  cud  in  silent  reflection,  while  the  horses  dip 
deeply  into  the  nightly  nosebag. 


^ 
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Ah  I  come  up  with  my  camp-chair  the  first  big  Iol 
by  the  blaze,  the  waggons  start  out  into  strong  relief  with  thei 
white  tenting  clearly  defined  on  the  dark  sky,  the  horses  neigl 
approvingly  as  they  turn  their  eyes  to  the  welcome  light,  and 
figures  of  my  '  comrades  iu  arms '  are  distinct  around  the  fi; 
After  a  small— a  very  smaii — nip  of  'Black  Usher,'  we  settle  ii 
the  easy  canvas  of  our  chairs,  and  watch  'John '  busy  with  thi 
great  pot  preparing  the  feast  at  the  open  gap  left  by  our  semi 
circle  of  chairs.    The  almost  tuneful  odour  of  partridge,  korrhahn, 
and  bnsh-buck,  stewing  in  peaceful  harmony  with  rice,  potatoes, 
and  onions,  sets  our  lips  smacking  in  pleasant  anticipation.     Wo. 
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baked  that  morning,  the  bread  is  fresh,  and  the  warm,  moist  tea, 
which  is  so  good  when  made  with  the  clear  limpid  waters  of 
the  Palala  or  Maghalequin,  is  like  a  benediction — a  feast  for  a 
^B  king. 

^^1  Filled  with  good  cheer  and  warmth,  we  throw  more  wood  on 
^^vtiie  fire,  as  one  after  another  onr  pipes  begin  to  glow  and  the 
^H  sweet  smoke  ascends  complacently,  while  the  monotonous  sing- 
^^B  Bong  at  the  '  boys' '  fire,  like  the  buzzing  of  drowsy  bees,  gives  a 
^F'finish  to  the  perfect  peace  of  the  night. 

Having  once  mentioned  food,  let  me  add  that  the  liver  of  a 
fresh-killed   buck — preferably  a  bush -buck^  fried  with  bacon  is 
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about  the  most  delicious  tit-bit  in  the  world.  But  about  its 
supply '/  I  have  already  mentioned  the  scarcity  of  four-footed 
as  contrasted  with  the  abundant  supply  of  feathered  game.  This 
is  due  no  doubt  to  the  Boera,  who  disdain  the  use  of  a  gun  and 
shoot  merely  with  the  rifle,  so  that  birds  are  only  snared  by  them, 
or  by  the  natives.  I  have  seen  a  small  Dutch  boy  kill  pheasants 
accurately  with  a.  catapult,  but  such  instances  of  skill  are  very 
rare. 

Although  ample  vieat  can  generally  be  secured  tor  the  larder, 
the  hunter  of  heads  will  have  to  go  farther  afield  than  the 
Transvaal    for   his   collection.     I  had   the  unexampled    luck    lo 


secure  one  of  the  most  splendid  koodoo  heads  known,  just 
beyond  the  border  of  Mashonaland ;  but  such  a  chance  is,  as  I 
have  said,  very  rare,  and  you  may  hunt  these  regions  for  months 
without  securing  a  fair  specimen.  Whenever  we  did  get  a  head 
worth  preserving,  we  thrust  it  into  one  of  the  numerous  large  ant- 
heaps,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  skull  showed  white  and  perfectly 
clean.  The  excitement  of  lions  was  not  oiu:s;  we  occasionally 
heard  their  mighty  roar  in  the  night  chorused  by  the  angry 
voices  of  hytenas,  but  although  I  once  followed  a  spoor  for  two 
days,  I  had  no  luck.  When  we  started  out  the  lion  had  been 
ruthlessly  persecuted  in  the  Transvaal,  and  for  years  not  a  single 
one  had  been  seen.     Daring  oar  trip  for  some  reason  or  another 
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the  shooting  of  '  kings '  was  prohibited  by  the  Republic,  and  the 
aune  night  the  decree  was  issued  a  lion  came  across  from 
Mashonaland  at  Rhodes  Drift,  and  took  a  horse  from  a  store- 
keeper. No  better  proof  of  animal  intelligence  has  ever  been 
adduced,  I  think ! 

The  great  enemy  of  the  hunter  in  South  Africa  is  a  small 
bird,  a  sort  of  parroquet,  which  sits  aboat  on  all  trees,  and  is 
always  close  by  any  game.  This  dreadful  creature  no  sooner 
sees  a  man  with  a  gun  than  it  begins  croaking,  and  imme- 
diately all  game  in  the  vicinity  take  the  hint  and  leave.  Its 
note  sounds  exactly  like  '  Go  away-a-ay,'  and  it  is  therefore 


known  by  the  name  of  the  'Go-away-bird.'  Strangely  enough  it 
does  not  care  how  many  birds  you  shoot,  as  long  as  you  keep 
away  from  its  four-footed  friends. 

A  welcome  addition  to  our  larder  was  found  in  the  delicious 
lioney  of  the  wild  bees,  of  which  we  frequently  had  the  luck  to 
discover  a  good  supply,  the  nest  being  either  in  rotting  tree 
trnnks,  where  we  could  smoke  the  bees  out,  or  more  often  bang- 
ing from  a  branch  high  up  like  a  small  football.  In  the  latter 
case  a  well-directed  gunshot  generally  brought  it  down  plump 
into  the  open  bucket  held  ready  to  receive  it. 

As  implied  by  its  alias,  the  Limpopo  was  formerly  unpleas- 
antly famed  for  a  large  supply  of  very  greedy  crocodiles ;   but 
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civilisation  has,  as  always,  while  looking  after  communal  safety, 
deprived  the  sportsman,  and  we  were  assured  that  the  whole 
length  of  the  river  contained  no  single  specimen.  Nevertheless, 
I  had  a  most  exciting  encounter  with  one  of  these  tearful  terrors, 
and  although  we  did  not  come  into  personal  contact,  our  relations 
were  unpleasantly  close. 

Every  morning,  and  often  during  the  day,  it  was  our  custom 
to  go  for  a  swim  in  the  main  river,  whenever  we  were  not  close 
enough  to  one  of  its  numerous  tributaries  (where  clear  water  and 
beautiful   sandy  or   clean   pebbly  bottoms  made  so  much  more 


desirable  a  bath).  On  one  occasion  I  had  got  half  way  across 
the  stream  with  my  pointer  (an  uncommonly  good  water  dog) 
swimming  behind,  when  I  was  startled  by  sudden  terrific  yells 
from  the  bank,  where  my  drying  friends  bad  spotted  a  crocodile. 
To  say  I  was  frightened  is  putting  it  very  mildly.  Although  he 
might  not  take  all  of  me,  the  crocodile  would  surehj  get  a  leg  or 
two,  and  then  how  was  I  to  get  back?  To  do  anything  was  of 
course  useless,  yet  I  turned  round  to  reswim  my  track,  and  it  was 
then  that  my  gallant  little  dog,  even  it  involuntarily,  saved  my 
life  by  giving  up  his  own.  My  eyes  came  round  in  time  to  see 
him  disappear  below  the  surface,  together  with  the  jaws  of  the 
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dining  crocodile.  It  would  be  needless  to  add  that  I  made  my 
best  speed  back,  where  I  could  bewail  my  great  loss  in  that 
personal  security  which  selfish  hmnan  nature  needs  for  the 
exercise  of  its  grief.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  that,  but  for 
the  presence  of  the  dog,  his  fate  would  have  been  mine,  and  so 
the  characteristic  trait  of  the  crocodile  which  always  attacks  the 
smaller  animal  when  there  is  any  choice,  spared  me  a  watery  (?) 
grave. 

Such  excitements  were,  however,  not  the  rule  with  us. 
Moving  slowly  but  surely  forward,  following  the  course  of  the 
Limpopo  as   nearly   as   possible,   in   the   enjoyment    of   perfect 


iinttire,  the  excitement  was  all  for  the  poor  wild  creaturL's  ui)on 
whom  we  exercised  our  skill  in  shooting.  Occasionally  uiunping 
it)  a  place  for  two  or  three  days,  we  wiirc  Kencnilly  gently  on  the 
uin\f  :  a  trek  in  the  early  morning  and  one  in  the  evenmi;,  with 
iMiiiK'tiiiies  an  extra  one  thrown  in,  During  the  caily  nmrniiiH 
ami  late  afternoon  we  would  j;o  forth  to  kill,  a  four  hours"  tnunp 
or  ritle,  now  alone,  now  in  couples  ;  in  the  noonday  hciit  a  doze 
in  the  shadow  of  our  tents  or  in  the  shallows  of  llie  river  pro- 
vided the  needful  rest,  the  necessity  for  which  our  nights  did  not 
always  fully  supply. 

The  ease  with  which  you  can  lose  yourself  in  the   bush  is 
something  marvellous.     Not  ten  yards  from  cnnip  and   out  of 
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sight  of  the  waggons,  you  will  suddenly  discover  that  your  where- 
abouts are  no  longer  known  to  you,  and  unless  you  have  luck, 
you  may  go  on  wandering  about  homeless  for  hours,  if  not  for 
ever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instinct  of  the  native  is  equally 
astonishing.  We  blindfolded  one  of  our  boys,  spun  him  round 
many  times,  and  then  walked  him  in  devious  line  for  more  than 
a  mile.  When  we  stopped  and  removed  his  bandage,  he  headed 
straight  for  the  camp,  which  he  reached  without  having  to 
swerve  an  inch  from  his  course.  With  some  practice  and  a 
small  compass,  however,  I  managed  to  find  home  without 
assistance  after  a  time,  and  could  give  up  asking  for  a  guide  by 
shots. 

The  most  exciting  sport  I  found  in  the  hunting  of  small  buck 
on  horseback.  My  shooting  horse  was  well  trained  and  knew 
its  business,  so  when  out  on  him  I  had  only  to  start  a  buck, 
and  off  we  were  directly.  The  pace  was  always  tremendous,  and 
the  going  most  uncertain ;  ant-heaps,  holes,  trees,  great  tracts  of 
*  Wait-a-bit  *  thorn  flashed  by  like  telegraph  poles  in  a  train,  and 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  my  rifle  from  being  knocked  out  of 
my  hand,  or  myself  out  of  the  saddle,  while  the  ever-present 
chance  of  a  tumble  by  the  horse  added  considerably  to  the 
danger.  The  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  was  of  course 
at  once  used  for  a  pot  at  the  quarry,*  either  from  the  saddle  or 
after  a  hasty  dismount.  In  the  majority  of  cases  you  return 
empty  handed,  for  both  ground  and  speed  are  against  you,  but 
the  chase  is  therefore  none  the  less  exciting,  and  the  joy  follow- 
ing a  rare  success  all  the  keener.  I  secured  a  beautiful  bushbuck 
with  a  head,  as  well  as  a  *  wildebeest  *  or  gnu  in  this  manner. 

During  the  two  months  we  spent  on  the  Limpopo  we  met 
white  men  on  two  occasions  only.  The  first  was  a  very  ancient 
Dutch  farmer,  who  had  been  out  for  a  shoot,  and  was  tramping 
back  to  his  farm,  some  thirty  miles  or  so.  His  batteiy  consisted 
of  an  old  Martini-Henry  carbine,  which,  as  he  told  us,  he  had 
taken  from  an  English  soldier  at  (I  think)  Bronkers  Spruit. 
With  this  he  was  still  as  effective  a  hunter  and  marksman  as  the 
best  of  us  with  the  newest  thing  in  sporting  rifles.  The  conversa- 
tion drifting  naturally  to  shooting,  and  a  flock  of  wild  geese  passing 
high  up,  he  handed  the  rifle  to  one  of  my  companions,  and  asked 
him  boastingly  to  show  him  what  an  Englishman  could  do  with 
it.  My  friend  put  the  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  and  fired  without 
aiming,  when,  to  nobody's  greater  surprise  than  his  own,  a  goose 
came  tumbling  down  with  her  neck  shot  off.  Although  we  all 
saw  how  it  was  done,  the  impression  made  on  the  old  man  was 
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one  of  most  gratifyiDg  aetomsbmeQt  and  belief  in  our  ability, 
and  the  fame  of  this  exploit  afterwards  spread  throughoat  the 
coontrj.  Needless  to  say,  our  friend  never  again  consented 
to  pablicly  display  bis  great  powers  before  an  eager  and  admiring 
aodience,  and  his  reputation  rests  secure  to  this  day. 

Some  three  weeks  later  we  met  a  Boer  family  on  the  move 
from  winter  to  summer  quarters,  with  whom  we  passed  some 
pleasant  hours.  Indeed,  all  these  wandering  Transvaalers  are 
simple  and  kindly  people,  and  but  for  their  dirt  would  be  the 
best   of   companions;   asking   nothing  of  hfe    except   food  and 


cartridges  to  shoot  it  with,  they  lead  happy  and  contented 
existences,  hardly  ever  going  near  a  town,  making  '  coffee  '  from 
the  seeds  of  the  Baobab  fruit,  and  trusting  for  sugar  (their  only 
loxary)  and  ammunition  to  a  swop  with  passing  strangers. 
With  this  family  was  a  little  boy  of  eight,  who  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  a  house.  The  father  was  a  bit  of  a  politician,  and  seized 
the  occasion  to  inquire  about  the  intentions  o[  his  government. 
He  was  much  troubled  about  Com  Paul,  who,  he  had  heard,  was 
getting  terribly  English  in  his  habits.  '  Was  it  true,'  be  asked, 
'  that  the  president  took  off  his  trousers  when  hs  went  to  bed  ? 
If  he  had  already  bo  far  shaken  off  the  traditions  of  his  fore- 
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fathers,  where  would  he  etop,  did  we  think  ?  '  We  assured  him 
that  old  Oom  Paul  had  never  yet  been  seen  without  his  traditions, 
and  so  left  him  at  peace. 

This  family  were  actually  entei-prising  enough  to  mana- 
facture  butter,  a  very  rare  occurrence  with  these  lazy  nomads, 
who  will  make  no  exertion,  even  for  their  own  comfort,  and  so 
we  brought  a  welcome  addition  to  the  menu  away  with  us. 

Let  lis  inspan  once  more  and  go  on  our  way.  No,  on  second 
thoughts  I  think  it  better  to  isull  up. 

My  unskilled  pen  has  not  been  able  to  depict  for  you  either 
the  unsurpassable  beauties  of  our  river,  nor  the  extent  and 
pleasure  of  our  sport,  nor  the  great  joys  of  our  wandering  Hfe, 
but  I  hope  I  have  shown  you  how  and  where  to  pass  the  most 
pleasant  of  months  for  yourself  by  loafing  on  the  Limpopo. 


THE  REFLECTIONS  OF  A   CRICKET  BALL 

BT  HAROLD  MACFARLANE 

I  CONFESS  that  until  I  was  picked  out  from  a  Dumber  of  com- 
panions by  an  umpire  of— I  trust  no  one  will  accuse  me  of  covert 
self-praise — the  greatest  discernment,  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
possessed  the  power  of  reading  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  admit 
frankly  the  discovery  has  pained  me  not  a  little,  for  I  soon 
foond  ont  that  the  faculty  was  not  discretionary,  but  obligatory, 
which  placed  me  in  a  position  most  painful  for  one  whose  aim  in 
life  is  to  keep  aloof  from  other  people's  affairs,  and  avoid  mixing 
itself  in  anything  not  concerned  with  it — wickets  excepted. 

You  see,  when  I  was  taken  up  the  umpire  was  thinking,  *  The 
glass  OS  high  as  St.  Paul's  and  as  steady  as  Shrewsbury  :  a  perfect 
wicket  and  a  blazing  hot  sun — if  that  doesn't  mean  three  days' 
pl»y,  my  name's  not — '  No  !  I  will  not  give  his  name  away.  I 
Ktrnggled  to  dissociate  my  thoughts  from  his,  but  it  was  an 
impossibility.  I  believe  in  his  early  days  this  particular  umpire 
WBS  said  to  have  '  a  great  command  over  the  ball.'     He  has  still. 

He  continued  :  '  For  three  days  must  I  watch  a  set  of  over- 
grown BchoolboyB  peddle  about  with  bat  and  ball,  not  one  of  them 
playing  within  pounds  of  hia  real  form  through  sheer  nervous- 
ness, and  all  the  time  my  fingers  'li  be  itching  to  send  her  down 
in  the  sweet  old  way— coming  in  sharply  from  the  off.  Aht  I 
was  shelved  much  too  soon.' 

I  had  always  been  brought  up  with  the  highest  respect  for 
ampiree,  and  the  knowledge  that  even  umpires  were  as  other 
men   troubled  me   sorely ;  it   was  a  great  relief   when   he   took 
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me  from  his  pocket  and  sent  me  careering  over  the  turf  to  the 
captain  of  the  incoming  team,  but  my  heart  sank  (figuratively 
speaking,  for  in  reality  I  was  true  to  the  core)  when  I  saw  that 
he  wore  no  beard.  I  had  so  counted  on  being  used  in  an  Inter- 
national match,  and  my  chances  of  enjoying  an  honoured  and 
silver-mounted  old  age  as  an  inkstand  were  then  very  remote, 
unless  there  happened  to  be  a  Cobden  or  a  Kidley  in  either  team. 

The  captain  ran  forward  to  meet  me  in  my  flight,  and  as  soon 
as  I  touched  his  fingers  1  became  aware  that  he  was  calUng  him- 
self *  a  boiled  owl '  for  having  cried  *  heads '  when  he  had  won  the 
toss  on  the  last  two  occasions  with  *  tails.*  He  might  have 
known;  he  said  to  himself,  that  there  was  *  never  a  second  with- 
out a  third.'  And  then  he  hoped  to  goodness  that  Franklin 
wouldn't  send  down  as  many  long  hops  to  leg  as  he  did  last  year 
before  he  got  his  eye  in. 

I  was  becoming  interested  in  this  man,  when  he  pretended  to 
throw  me  to  his  companion  on  the  right,  but  in  reality  I  went  to 
his  left-hand  neighbour,  who  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  *  go 
on '  first,  as  it  might  make  all  the  difference  between  winning 
and  losing  the  match.  I  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  known 
his  reason  for  thinking  that,  but  he  elected  to  bowl  me  at  the 
wickets,  which  he  missed ;  so  I  lost  the  thread  of  his  thoughts 
during  my  journey  to  the  screen  at  the  nursery  end  of  the  ground, 
whence  I  was  jerked  back  by  Policeman  Z  42,  who  fervently 
]:ioped  that  his  helmet  wouldn't  fall  off  with  the  exertion. 

It  was  strange  how  many  petitions  were  being  forwarded  to  the 
Fates  just  about  that  time.  Long-off,  who  fielded  me,  assured  him- 
8ftU  that  it  was  the  poorest  sort  of  skittles  to  shunt  him  from  his 
usUjftl  position  because  the  bowling  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
inclusion  of  a  new  man  who  was  no  good  as  a  field  and  had  to  go 
mid-on.  He  never  could  get  used  to  that  beastly  Pavilion,  and 
he  felt  sure  that,  should  a  catch  be  sent  him  early  in  the  game,  he 
would  be  certain  to  lose  sight  of  it  against  the  building,  and 
utterly  misjudge  the  flight  of  the  ball.  He  expressed  a  pious 
wish  that  no  catches  would  be  sent  his  way. 

The  thoughts  that  passed  through  the  minds  of  the  players  I 
came  in  contact  with  during  the  first  few  overs  were  entirely  of 
the  game,  but  a  smart  bit  of  fielding  at  point  made  that  gentle- 
man wonder  if  Maud  had  arrived,  and  if  she  had  been  watching 
him.  Point  didn't  half  like  Maud  being  with  the  Brabazon- 
Smiths,  and  he  distinctly  objected  to  Captain  Hugh  Brabazon- 
Smith,  but  for  what  reason  I  had  not  time  to  discover,  for  *  over  * 
being  called  I  was  trundled   up  to   the  bowler's  end,   and  the 
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batsman  placing  his  bat  at  a  pleasing  inclination,  I  deftly  ran  up 
the  blade  and  found  myself  in  the  fingers  of  that  gentleman,  who 
examined  my  seams  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

But  this  gentleman  was  not  thinking  of  me  or  my  seams ;  in 
very  sooth  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
which  were  mathematically  inclined.  *  If  it  were  only  pounds 
not  guineas  it  would  have  been  so  simple,*  he  thought,  *  and  even 
at  guineas  it  was  simple  enough  until  I  made  that  four  square. 
Twenty-three  times  one  is  twenty-three ;  put  down  three  and 
carry  one — that  makes  twenty-four  pounds  three  shillings  for 
the — '  and  then  I  passed  into  a  strange  hand. 

•  **  Don't  send  any  trial  balls  down,  but  buzz  *em  in  anyhow.'* 
What  on  earth  is  Tommy  about !  If  it's  a  wide  and  goes  to  the 
boundary,  he's  got  himself  to  blame.' 

The  rapidity  of  my  flight  through  the  air  took  my  breath 
away.  I  touched  the  end  of  a  bat,  passed  like  a  flash  into  the 
slips,  and  the  next  thing  I  remember  is  finding  myself  in  a  some- 
what capacious  hand,  the  owner  of  which  said  to  himself,  *  That 
was  about  the  rankest  ball  I've  seen  this  year,  but  it  did  the 
trick.  One  for  thirty-two— I  shall  take  him  off  at  the  end  of  this 
over.* 

How  opinions  differ  !  The  moment  after  I  got  into  the  hand 
of  the  bowler  I  found  that  he  was  congratulating  himself  on 
having  bowled  the  best  ball  he  had  sent  down  in  his  life. 
Evidently  the  captain  had  entirely  misjudged  the  ball.  It  had 
been  sent  down  rather  off-wicket  on  purpose  to  make  the  batsman 
hit,  and  the  pitch  was  erratic  for  the  same  reason.  *  What  was  the 
good  of  bowling  a  good  length  ball  dead  on  the  wicket  to  a  bats- 
man who  was  well  set? — he  would  simply  play  it.  It  requires  a 
head-ball  to  get  a  man  like  that  out.  One  ball,  no  runs,  one 
wicket.' 

Without  doubt  the  captain  had  misunderstood  the  bowler's 
intention.  The  remainder  of  the  over  was  not  quite  so  successful. 
The  new-comer,  I  learned  from  the  trundler,  had  no  idea  of  how 
to  bat ;  two  balls,  which  he  ought  to  have  played  towards  cover- 
point  and  mid-off,  he  had  pulled  in  the  most  disgusting  manner 
to  the  leg  boundary  for  four  apiece,  and  the  last  ball  of  the  over, 
which  all  but  bowled  him,  he  had  flukily  snicked  for  a  single. 
•  It  was  pretty,  perhaps,  but  it  wasn't  cricket.' 

Now  the  man  at  the  other  end  was  quite  a  different  kind  of 
bowler.  He  was  simply  longing  to  be  hit,  and  he  was  quite 
annoyed  that  the  batsman  would  only  send  him  all  along  the 
carpet  for  singles.     He  had  not  long  to  wait,  however,  for  the 
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player  who  did  not  know  how  to  bat  landed  me  through  a  window 
of  the  Pavilion,  and  I  was  lovingly  picked  up  by  an  old  gentleman 
who  was  thinking  of  that  hit  he  made  in  the  same  match  forty 
years  ago—*  a  sixer  out  of  the  ground.  How  poor  dear  Fanny 
did  applaud ;  she  showed  me  her  gloves  afterwards,  and  I — *  The 
poor  old  gentleman's  spectacles  were  quite  dim  as  he  jerked  me 
back  into  the  field,  imperilling  several  top-hats. 

I  wondered,  as  point  picked  me  up  after  long-oflf  had 
furthered  my  progress,  whether  Fanny  gave  my  old  acquaintance 
as  much  cause  for  uneasiness  as  Maud  was  giving  the  man  who 
held  me.  Captain  Brabazon- Smith  was  with  Maud ;  they  were 
seated  on  the  box-seat  of  the  Smiths'  landau,  and  some  girls 
were  never  happy  unless  they  were  flirting.  *It  was  all  so 
different  during  Eights  week.  Maud  had  been  so  pleasant — but 
all  women  were  the  same ;  "  out  of  sight  out  of  mind  "  was  their 
motto,  and  it  was  about  time  for  a  change  of  bowling.' 

Then  he  dropped  me  and  rolled  up  his  sleeves  industriously 
and  pointedly. 

*  This  will  be  a  sixer  or  out,'  thought  the  slow  trundler  as  he 
started  to  trot  towards  the  crease ;  and  a  moment  later  I  thought 
it  was  annihilation ;  but  on  recovering  my  scattered  senses  I 
perceived  that  Lord's  was  still  in  existence,  but  was  rapidly 
fading  out  of  sight. 

I  got  an  excellent  ball's-eye  view  of  the  roof  of  the  Pavilion  and 
the  tennis-court  during  my  journey  upwards,  and  I  was  congratu- 
lating myself  on  achieving  the  height  of  my  ambition  ;  in  fact,  the 
words,  *  Great  Scott !  I'm  a  sixer,'  had  barely  passed  through  my 
mind  when  I  perceived  a  strange  phenomenon.  Lord's  and  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood  were  rising  rapidly  after  me,  so  rapidly 
that  a  collision  between  one  of  them  and  me  was  a  matter  of 
time  only.  I  also  saw  a  figure  in  white  sprinting  in  my 
direction,  and  a  number  of  spectators  were  shrinking  away  as  if 
they  thought  that  there  was  nothing  between  them  and  total 
destruction  but  an  en  tout  cas.  It  was  a  very  exciting  moment 
for  me,  for  I  perceived  that  either  Lord's  or  myself  would  receive 
a  very  nasty  blow,  and  I  felt  sorry  for  Lord's ;  but  just  as  the 
collision  appeared  imminent,  something  came  between  me  and 
the  ground,  and  someone  thought,  *  By  Jove !  I've  got  it — I 
wish  the  mater  had  seen  that.*  Then  I  sailed  up  in  the  air  as  a 
graceful  acknowledgment  of  all  the  applause  I  had  received  for 
my  remarkable  performance,  and  a  white-haired  gentleman  said 
aloud,  'That's  the  best  bit  of  fielding  I've  seen  since  Webbe 
caught  Lyttelton  close  to  this  spot,  and  that  was  in  '75.' 
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There's  not  a  bit  of  doubt  about  it,  I  was  a  ball  of  no  ordi- 
nary attainments. 

After  that  everything  seemed  a  bit  tame,  but  there  was  one 
incident  that  I  must  just  record  as  being  of  interest.  It  was 
later  in  the  innings,  and  the  bowling  having  got  into  some- 
what of  a  tangle,  the  captain  -'  as  a  last  resource  '  threw  me  to 
point,  who  promptly  expressed  his  intention  of  showing  Maud 
that,  although  he  wasn't  in  the  army,  he  could  bowl  a  good 
length  ball  for  all  that.  The  next  moment  I  heard  a  little 
Bcream,  and  a  voice  said,  'It's  all  right — I've  got  it,'  and  another 
voice  said,  '0  Hugh! — if  it  hadn't  been  for  you  I  might  have 
been  killed.  How  stupid  of  Frank  to  howl  a  ball  like  that ! '  and 
shortly  after  that  the  innings  and  my  cricket  career  were  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

As  I  was  thinking  over  the  events  of  the  day  I  was  picked 
up  by  an  individual,  who  was  wondering  bow  much  he  could  get 
for  me,  and  who  said,  '  This  is  the  ball,  sir.  You  have  a  friend 
perhaps  playing?'  'Yes,'  said  the  other;  'how  much  shall  we 
say  for  it?'  'Oh!  nothing — nothing,'  said  the  individual,  who 
was  thinking  that  it  ought  to  mean  a  sovereign.  '  Thank  you, 
sir,  much  obliged,'  he  continued ;  and  a  sovereign  it  was,  and  I 
changed  hands. 

•  Have  you  got  it,  darling  ? ' 

'  Here  it  is,  sweetest.     But,  Maud,  what  shall  we  do  with  it  ?  ' 

•  You  dear  old  Hugh  !— why  !  we  will  have  it  mounted  with  a 
silver  plate  on  it,  and—  ' 

I  felt  sorrj'  for  point. 


FIRE  FISBWG  ON  THE  ITALIAN  RIVIERA 

BY  THE  HON.  A.  HERBERT 


Of  all  the  sports  of  Europe,  Fire  Fishing,  pesca  alfuoco  as  it  is 
locally  called,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  picturesque.  It  is  from 
one  point  of  view  something  more  than  a  sport,  as  it  affords  a 
means  of  livelihood,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  for  a  portion  of 
the  population  of  every  village  along  the  Eiviera.  A  Beemin^y 
difficult  conjuncture  of  favourable  circumstancea  has  to  ttJte 
place  before  one  can  sally  forth  with  any  chance  of  saccess.  In 
the  first  place,  a  scura  di  luna,  or  a  dark  night  before  the  moon 
has  risen,  is  necessary  ;  secondly,  the  sea  must  be  absolutely  still, 
and  there  must  be  no  breeze.  These  essentials  haviog  been 
secured,  one  embarks.  The  boat  is  rowed  gently  along  the  rock- 
bound  coast.  A  many-proDged  spear  is  taken  in  the  winter  (or 
the  octopus  and  lupo  di  mare,  and  in  the  summer  a  landing  net 
for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller  fish.  Projecting  about  a  foot  over 
the  bow  of  the  boat  ia  an  iron  framework,  which  contains  the 
resinous  pine-wood  that  serves  as  a  torch.  Upon  one  aide  of  this 
the  harpooner  takes  his  stand,  holding  a  formidable  eleven-pronged 
weapon  twelve  feet  long,  and  shielded  by  a  broad-brimmed  bat, 
to  keep  the  sparks  from  his  eyes. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  the  effect  of  the  torchlight  as  the 
boat  moves  gently  under  the  caves  and  grottoes  of  the  cliffs. 
The  light  is  thrown  back  from  the  roof,  glistening  on  stalactites, 
glancing  on  the  fantastic  peaks  of  rocks,  and  glowing  on  the 
crimson  lichens  that  cover  the  side.  The  effect  ia  rather  uncanny, 
for  every  cave  ia  filled  with  the  weirdest  sounds,  even  on  the 
most  quiet  night,  and  little  gusts  of  wind  come  sighing  through 
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some  pitch-black  passage  which  the  torchlight  entirely  fails  to 
penetrate,  a  fit  haunt  for  the  conger  and  the  octopus. 

Under  these  natural  arches  of  rock,  the  sea  becomes  perfectly 
transparent ;  where  there  is  a  ripple  the  harpooner  throws  a  drop 
of  olive  oil,  and  the  water  once  more  subsides  into  a  green  still- 
ness. One  can  see  the  red  star-fish  lying  in  the  lilac  and  purple 
seaweeds,  and  gorgeous  anemones  with  their  feelers  spread  out 
like  the  petals  of  a  submarine  flower.  All  colours  are  brilliant  on 
this  beautiful  coast. 

It  is  very  hard  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  so  unique  a  sport, 
but  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  anyone  travelling  leisurely  down  the 
Riviera  to  gain  an  experience  of  it  for  himself,  though  it  may  not 
be  always  quite  plain  sailing  for  the  uninitiated  to  procure  a  boatman 
and  harpooner.  If  the  would-be  fisherman  is  of  an  enterprising 
character,  he  probably  starts  off  walking  or  rowing,  as  a  friend  of 
mine  did  last  year,  to  one  of  the  less  frequented  villages  where 
the  sport  is  naturally  better.  His  first  step  upon  arriving  at  the 
village  was  to  inquire  for  a  fire  fisherman,  who,  he  was  told, 
resided  at  a  tumble-down  little  osteria.  He  proceeded  thither 
under  the  escort  of  all  the  children  of  the  village,  who  insisted 
upon  almost  leading  him  (for  their  opinion  of  a  forestiere*s 
understanding  is  not  very  high),  and  was  then  ushered  into  a 
low  room  whence  a  dozen  hens  were  driven  out,  and,  under  the 
rather  embarrassing  gaze  of  every  person  who  chanced  to  have 
nothing  to  do  at  the  moment,  negotiations  were  opened.  The 
host,  who  owned  the  magnificent  name  of  Virgilio,  was  also  the 
harpooner,  as  he  informed  his  guest  with  a  beatific  smile  and  a 
flourish  of  his  hat ;  and  the  would-be  student  of  pesca  al  ftcoco 
began  in  direct  Britannic  style,  without  any  beating  about  the 
bush.  How  much  did  Virgilio  want  to  take  him  out  for  a  night's 
fishing  ?  Virgil  replied  that  he  would  be  more  deeply  honoured 
than  language  could  express  to  receive  any  trifle  that  the 
Signorino  might  choose  to  give  him.  But  this  Italian  version  of 
•  leave  it  to  you,  sir,'  was  not  quite  satisfactory,  and  my  friend 
suggested  the  desirability  of  settling  a  fixed  price.  It  was,  how- 
ever, repugnant  to  Virgil's  feelings  to  discuss  so  delicate  a 
question  with  the  Signorino,  and  so  he  retired  into  the  background 
with  a  deep  bow  in  favour  of  his  brother,  who  was  given  pleni- 
potentiary powers  on  his  behalf.  The  discussion  recommenced, 
and  the  Englishman  was  much  perplexed  by  the  courtly  evasions 
he  had  to  endure,  till  at  last,  in  desperation,  he  named  a 
sum,  and  found  that  Virgil  and  his  brothers,  despite  their  depre- 
catory speeches,  had  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  their  value.     A  price 
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satisfactory  to  both  parties  was  presently  fixed,  and  the  hour  of 
departure  was  settled  for  eight  o'clock  ;  it  was  not  till  then  that 
inquiries  discovered  that  he  had  yet  to  pay  for  the  wood  for  the 
torchlight,  and  for  the  boy  who  brought  it,  for  somebody's  boat 
which  had  been  borrowed,  and  yet  somebody  else's  harpoon. 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  seat  in  the  boat, 
as,  if  you  are  too  near  the  torch  you  are  liable  to  be  burnt  by  -the 
sparks,  and  if  you  are  too  far  away,  you  are  Ukely  to  be  severely 
and  repeatedly  struck  upon  the  head  by  the  butt  end  of  the 
harpoon  when  a  thrust  is  made  at  a  fish.  Provisions  are 
always  taken  on  these  occasions.  •  If  the  forestiere  pays  for  them, 
they  assume  the  shape  of  pane  dolce  and  a  bottle  of  Asti,  other- 
wise some  bread,  and  wine  that  tastes  like  vinegar. 

The  start  is  made  from  the  harbour  in  perfect  darkness,  though 
this  fact  troubles  the  natives  very  little,  for  the  only  light  usually 
visible  in  an  Italian  village  after  nine  o'clock  is  that  of  an  osteria. 
This  gradually  dwindles  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  boat  glides 
silently  on,  leaving  a  livid  green  patch  wherever  the  oars  dip. 
The  torch  is  only  lighted  when  the  rocks  are  reached  and  the 
fishing  begins  in  earnest.  It  makes  a  very  quaint  picture,  as  the 
smoky  fire  of  the  torch  streams  out,  fitfully  irradiating  the  eager 
face  and  the  poised  harpoon  of  the  fisherman,  illuminating  part 
of  the  rock  which  rises  perhaps  three  hundred  feet  straight  out  of 
the  water,  while  here  and  there  it  reveals  a  black  pine  trunk,  with 
a  crown  of  dark  green,  and  makes  the  shadows  of  the  boatmen 
seem  almost  to  be  climbing  the  precipice  as  it  flares  and  flickers. 
The  oarsman  must  be  very  *  capace,'  as  the  boat  has  to  thread 
in  and  out,  to  pass  over  sunken  rocks,  and  explore  the  tar-black 
caverns  made  by  the  overhanging  cliff. 

The  great  drawback  of  fire  fishing,  from  the  fisherman's  point 
of  view,  is  the  expense  of  having  his  harpoon  repaired,  which  is 
necessary  almost  every  other  night,  as  the  teeth  are  constantly 
turned  and  blunted  by  the  rocks.  The  fish  is  usually  struck 
when  lying  in  some  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  upon  the  bottom ;  unless 
this  is  the  case  they  often  escape,  as  there  is  no  resistance  to  the 
harpoon. 

Fire  fishing  is  not  entirely  without  drawbacks.  When  *  a 
diavolino,'  or  small  devil  fish,  for  instance,  is  brought  hurriedly 
into  the  boat,  one  is  roused  with  unpleasant  haste  from  contem- 
plating the  beauties  of  the  scene  to  find  one's  self  very  literally 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  The  most  revolting  fish,  and 
the  one  which  is,  perhaps,  caught  most  often,  is  the  octopus. 
He  looks  up  at  one  with  a  supercilious  expression  in  his  two 
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projecting  eyes,  which  changes  to  surprise  and  indignation  when 
he  finds  himself  deposited  in  the  boat,  occasionally— for  the 
Italians  are  fond  of  practical  jokes — in  the  lap  of  the  unfortunate 
stranger,  who  is  in  consequence  not  seldom  obliged  to  nurse  the 
monstrosity  for  some  considerable  time,  as  the  octopus  is  a  deter- 
mined creature  with  a  strong  will  of  his  own,  and  it  is  his  habit  to 
hold  on  with  all  the  strength  of  his  eight  legs  to  any  object  that 
may  have  the  ill  fortune,  I  hardly  know  whether  to  say,  to  please 
or  displease  him.  The  dread  that  always  haunted  me  out  fishing 
almost  spoilt  my  enjoyment.  The  oarsmen  stand  and  push  when 
rowing,  and  every  now  and  then  they  stop  to  hand  some  wood  to 
the  harpooner  to  keep  the  torch  alive.  On  one  occasion  an  octopus 
instead  of  the  wood  was  handed  out  of  the  darkness,  and  I 
narrowly  escaped  his  tender  embrace;  after  that  I  was  never 
quite  happy  when  I  had  my  back  to  the  oarsmen.  The  octopus  has 
an  original  habit  of  leaving  his  native  element,  and  taking 
excursions  up  the  rocks  every  now  and  then,  when  any  unaccus- 
tomed noise  rouses  his  curiosity.  He  is  not  infrequently  captured 
while  on  these  excursions,  and  if  he  is  not  an  octopus  of  too  portly 
a  person,  is  immediately  eaten  by  his  captor.  The  Italians  are 
very  fond  of  eating  fish  literally  alive.  It  is  a  frequent,  and  far 
from  an  appetising  sight,  to  see  a  fish  disappear  slowly  struggling 
energetically  like  a  worm  that  is  taken  by  a  bird. 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  what  proficiency  can  be  attained  wdth 
the  harpoon  ;  strength  is  a  sine  qua  non,  as  is  constant  practice. 
Among  the  remarkable  fish  that  form  a  considerable  part  of  an 
average  night's  take,  are  long  snake-like  creatures  of  a  vivid 
green,  having  a  beak  like  miniature  swordfish,  generally  about 
two  inches  long.  These  creatures  dash  round  the  boat  in  circles, 
leaving  a  shining  wake  behind  them  in  the  phosphorescent  water ; 
sometimes  they  jump  right  out  at  the  torch,  and  then,  sending 
up  a  thousand  tongues  of  light  from  the  polished  surface  of  the 
sea,  they  fall  back  and  disappear  in  a  silvery  streak  into  the  dark- 
ness. A  peculiarity  of  this  fish  is  that  its  bones  are  of  a  bright 
green.  They  are  considered  good  eating  by  the  Genoese.  I 
was  never  able  to  discover  their  real  name,  but  locally  they  are 
called  *  aguing.* 

Upon  rare  and  notable  occasions  a  dolphin  is  struck,  but  the 
harpooner  must  be  a  man  of  great  skill  and  experience  to  keep  a 
hold  of  his  fish.  There  is  a  superstition  that  when  a  dolphin  is 
at  the  point  of  death  the  creature  changes  colour  violently,  and 
whistles  a  plaintive  melody  ;  but  how  far  this  may  be  the  case  I 
am  unable  to  say,  as,  owing  to  its  retiring  nature,  I  never  had  an 
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opportunity  of  aeeing  it  perform.  The  most  brilliant  fish  that  is 
ever  taken  is  the  mincia  del  ri,  whose  scales  glitter  whan  it  is 
first  brought  from  the  water  as  if  they  were  burnished  silver  and 
gold ;  the  effect,  however,  soon  fades. 

The  fish,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  not  actually  attracted  to 
the  light,  as  is  commonly  supposed  ;  they  are  only  dazzled  by  the 
glare,  and  are  for  a  few  moments  stupefied  by  the  anfamiUarity 
of  everything. 

I  have  constantly  heard  the  Italians  reproached  with  un- 
bounded cruelty.  I  cannot  say  what  the  case  may  be  with  the 
Southerners,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  that  in  the  North,  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  cruelty  is  only  thoughtlessness.  Almost  in- 
variably they  accede  at  once  to  any  request  that  is  made  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  when  the  cruelty  or  uselessness  of  a 
thing  is  demonstrated,  they  reform  entirely. 

The  best  Fire  Fishing  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  along  the 
Sicilian  coast,  but  in  the  right  season  sport  of  a  very  tolerable 
character  can  be  procured  anywhere  south  of  Genoa.  Half  the 
charm  of  this  fishing  really  lies  in  the  pleasure  derived  from 
association  with  the  natives,  who  are  utterly  unlike  any  other 
people  I  have  ever  met.  Italian  politeness  is  proverbial,  but  in 
the  Genoese  it  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Parisian,  merely  a 
veneer  which  can  be  dropped  and  resumed  at  convenience,  but  an 
innate  characteristic.  It  is  not  only  to  the  stranger  whom  he  is 
about  to  row,  and  whom  it  is  his  interest  to  please,  that  the  fisher- 
man bows  and  uncovers,  but  equally  to  any  peasant  with  whom 
he  is  acquainted.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  John  Bull  type  of  person 
superciliously  remarks,  that  the  Italians  are  very  emotional,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  this  is  a  cause  for  reproach  when  most  of  their 
impulses  and  emotions  are  generous  and  warm-hearted. 


PET  ANIMALS 

BY  H.   R.  FRANCIS 

Before  discussing  contemporary  pets,  it  may  be  briefly  observed 
that  aD  equivalent  to  this  now  familiar  expression  is  hardly,  I 
think,  to  be  found  in  either  tlje  Greek  or  the  Latin  classics. 
The  nearest  approach  to  one  is  perhaps  made  by  Catullus,  when 
he  speaks  of  Lesbia's  sparrow  as  '  delicicB  meiE  puellie,'  but  the 
lerai  used  is  so  vaguely  general  that  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  to 
correspond  with  that  which  we  apply  in  England  to  so  many 
miniftls,  and  animals  only,  in  which  from  our  childhood  upwards 
we  take  what  may  fairly  be  called  an  affectionate  interest.  The 
domeHtic  cat  has  no  place  in  classical  narrative,  whether  prose 
w verse.  Homer's  account  of  Ulysses'  dog  Argus,  who  in  the 
infinnity  of  extreme  old  age  still  recognises  his  master  on  hia 
retnrn  from  Troy,  is  touching  in  the  extreme.  But  Argus  was 
Bimply  a  powerful  hound,  who,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  would  do 
"''tie  with  the  fiercest  wild  animals,  either  on  the  plaia  or  in  their 
Woodland  haunts.  He  was  no  pet,  or  he  would  have  accompanied 
h's  master  to  Troy,  instead  of  being  left  for  twenty  years  in 
««l(y  Ithaca. 

When  Pope's  Belinda  is  threatened  by  dire  omens,  Ariel 
'"mscif  undertakes  to  guard  her  favourite  spaniel  as  the  most 
Pftcious  of  many  charges.  Shock  was,  in  fact,  a  pet  of  the  first 
'*''der.    Gray's  'pensive  Selina,'  again,  was  evidently  a  pet,  for 
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even  in  recording  her  disastrous  fate  he  finds  room  for  the  reflec- 
tion that  *  a  favourite  has  no  friend/  Cowper's  hares  belong  to 
an  inferior  order  of  pet,  but  his  tale  of  *  a  poet's  cat,  sedate  and 
grave  as  ever  poet  wished  to  have'  is  evidently  told  of  a 
particular  cat  in  whose  humours  he  was  interested.  As  for  his 
spaniel  Beau,  prettiest  of  his  race,  we  can  see  not  only  that 
he  was  his  tender-hearted  master's  pet,  but  also  that  he  was  well 
worthy  of  such  an  honour.  The  story  of  the  'cropped  water- 
lily  *  tells  us  of  a  dog  who  had  attained  that  higher  education 
which  is  only  possible  for  a  *  bow-wow '  who  has  been  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  intimacy  not  merely  of  a  human  being,  but  of  one 
specially  gentle  and  sympathetic.  Cowper  gives  us  elsewhere  a 
less  endearing  picture  of  a  very  conamon  pet,  the  parrot  Poll 
presented  to  the  fair  Belinda  by  her  naval  admirer ;  a  pet,  no 
doubt,  but  of  more  showy  and  less  endearing  gifts.  The  idea  of 
a  pet  lamb  finds  much  favour,  especially  with  the  young.  Of  all 
the  charming  tales  which  Miss  Edgeworth  penned  for  her  youth- 
ful readers  in  *  The  Parent's  Assistant,'  I  doubt  whether  any 
gives  more  pleasure  or  evokes  more  sympathy  than  *  Simple 
Susan,*  whose  anxiety  for  her  favourite  affects  youthful  readers 
to-day,  even  as  it  did  the  tender-hearted  Welsh  harper  in  the 
tale,  who  felt  what  musical  suggestion  lay  in  the  youthful 
heroine's  distress.  Wordsworth's  *  Little  Barbara  Lewthwaite  ' 
interests  us,  I  think,  less  from  the  *  beauty  rare '  which  he 
ascribes  to  her,  than  from  her  tenderness  to  the  *  snow-white 
mountain  lamb '  at  whose  side  the  poet  saw  her.  The  present 
writer  will  not  readily  forget  that  his  first  view  of  the  loved  and 
honoured  Queen,  round  whose  sixty  years'  reign  so  many  precious 
memories  are  now  gathered,  was  opposite  Kensington  Palace, 
where  she  was  playing  with  a  pet  lamb ;  a  winsome  child  of  five 
years  old,  in  a  white  frock  and  pink  sash. 

We  are  now  living  in  an  age  of  pets.  It  is  specially  curious 
to  see  how  many  persons,  ladies  especially,  in  spite  of  the 
increasing  claims  of  society  and  of  active  philanthropy,  find 
pleasure  in  keeping  a  dog.  Carlyle's  splenetic  phrase  of 
'  doggeries '  might  be  fairly  applied  to  many  streets  of  suburban 
London.  A  pavement  of  more  than  common  width  is  sure  to  be 
an  exercise  ground  for  perambulators  and  dogs  in  leading- 
strings.  The  pedestrian  without  encumbrances  yet  finds  him- 
self sorely  hampered  in  his  movements  between  baby's  car  and 
mamma's  cur.  No  doubt  well-bred  and  well-looking  dogs  may 
be  seen  taking  their  airing,  but  the  great  majority  are  neither 
one  nor  the  other.     But  then,  in  the  present   classification  of 
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dogs,  as  it  may  be  traced  at  competitive  shows,  there  are  so 
many  recognised  varieties  that  we  are  afraid  to  find  fault  with 
some  ugly  and  useless  beast  lest  we  should  be  told  that  it  belongs 
to  a  very  superior  class  highly  esteemed  by  connoisseurs.  Some, 
like  the  dachshund,  present  a  recognised  type,  though  it  remains 
a  puzzling  question  why  such  creatures  should  be  popular  as  pets. 
The  dachshund,  of  course,  owes  his  name  to  his  supposed  capacity 
for  what  is  called  'drawing  a  badger.'  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  so-called  badger-dogs  is  capable  of 
performing  that  difficult  feat.  Put  the  poor  badger  in  a  barrel 
where  his  flank  may  be  turned  by  a  wary  assailant,  he  may 
be  drawn  no  doubt,  though  a  clever  bull-terrier  is  more  likely  to 
do  the  trick  than  the  long-bodied,  long-nosed  waddlers  who 
disfigure  the  Brompton  Eoad.  But  give  Dachs  fair  play,  let 
him  guard  the  narrow  entrance  to  his  own  burrow,  and  I 
decline  to  believe  that  any  of  these  turnspit-like  creatures  will 
be  able,  in  Irish  phrase,  to  *  make  him  lave  that.'  Badgers  are 
now  become  so  scarce  in  England  that  the  breed  of  *  Pepper  *  and 
*  Mustard  *  would  not  find  it  too  easy  to  meet  with  their  enemy 
the  hrock  south  of  the  border.  Thus,  at  best,  the  ugly,  clumsy 
tykes  now  so  popular  in  and  about  London  are  of  no  practical 
use,  and  must  be  petted  for  the  beauty  they  have  not,  and  for 
the  intelhgence  in  which  a  well-bred  rough  terrier  or  the  hand- 
some, half-reasoning  Scotch  collie  would  be  found  greatly  their 
superior.  Again,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  a  huge 
dog  of  the  St.  Bernard  breed,  '  more  or  less  pure,'  has  any  business 
in  the  streets  of  London.  He  might  be  a  handsome  object  in 
front  of  some  stately  old  castle,  though  even  there  that  noble 
relic  of  old  times,  the  grand  English  mastiff,  would  be  a  more 
dignified,  perhaps  a  more  useful  guardian.  A  friend  of  the  writer 
had  an  experience  of  these  giant  gate-wards  which  may  be  worth 
recording.  He  had  been  making  the  grand  tour  of  the  grounds 
with  one  of  the  head-gardeners,  when  he  remembered  having  laid 
down  his  umbrella  near  the  gates.  He  was  hurrying  back  to 
fetch  it  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  two  guardian  mastiffs. 
They  neither  bayed  nor  growled  nor  scared  him  by  a  sudden  rush, 
but  simply  stepped  up  on  each  side  of  him  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  he  was  under  arrest  till  released  by  authority. 
But  of  course  animals  like  these  are  too  noble  for  the  familiar 
vocation  of  pets. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how  close  domestic  inter- 
course with  mankind  affects  the  manners  of  pet  animals,  especially 
by  teaching  them  to  repress  feelings  of  annoyance  and  aversion. 

K  2 
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A  benevolent  neighbour  of  mine  in  London  used  to  feel  much 
pity  for  the  cats  deserted  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  left  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  caretaker  or  a  servant  on  board  vsrages.  She 
had  herself  a  cat  and  a  dog  who  were  finished  specimens  of 
drawing-room  culture.  Being  one  day  moved  vnth  pity  for  a 
half -starved  puss  in  our  square,  she  took  it  home  for  food  and 
kind  usage.  Had  she  been  contented  to  leave  it  in  the  kitchen 
all  might  have  gone  well.  But  in  the  fulness  of  her  charity  she 
must  needs  take  it  up  to  the  softer  luxury  of  the  drawing-room. 
Here  the  lean  stranger  was  clearly  out  of  place,  and  expressed 
her  feelings  of  annoyance  in  the  sort  of  language  common  to  cats 
and  cads,  and  in  either  class  known  as  swearing.  She  set  up  her 
back,  fluffed  out  her  ropy  tail,  and  uttered  the  coarsest  of  cat 
language,  about  on  a  level  for  dissonant  violence  with  that  of  an 
Australian  bullock-driver  execrating  a  refractory  team.  Pet  cat 
and  dog  looked  at  each  other,  and  seeing  the  door  ajar,  walked 
out  and  seated  themselves  on  the  mat  outside.  It  was  not  their 
business  to  rebuke  the  stranger's  vulgar  slang,  but  they  would 
not  appear  to  countenance  it.  A  dear  lady  friend  had  a  cat, 
Toddles  by  name,  who  seemed  to  have  attained  the  very  highest 
degree  of  feline  refinement.  My  daughter  came  up  to  Mrs. 
Gordon's  room  one  day  when  she  was  out,  though  expected  to 
return  soon.  Toddles  alighted  from  the  sofa,  whence  she  was 
contemplating  the  humours  of  Prince's  Gate,  and  literally  came 
forward  to  greet  her.  She  did  not  mew,  but  with  a  murmured 
sound  like  indistinct  human  speech  led  the  visitor  to  a  seat.  My 
wife,  who  followed,  received  a  similar  welcome. 

Change  of  circumstances  may  sometimes  promote  to  the  rank 
of  pet  a  critter  who  had  previously  some  special  vocation  of  his 
own.  The  best  sporting-dog  I  ever  possessed  had  for  his  sire  a 
grand  retriever  of  the  wire-haired  Eussian  breed.  During  some 
years  of  residence  in  capital  shooting  quarters  at  Treganwg, 
halfway  between  Conway  and  the  Orme's  Head,  before  the 
growth  of  Llandudno  had  disenchanted  that  delightful  wild 
promontory,  Boon  was  a  constant  companion  of  my  walks.  There 
were  always  rabbits  to  be  had,  and  in  the  shooting  season  I 
rarely  troubled  him  with  the  company  of  another  dog.  His 
performances,  especially  in  winter,  when  he  was  in  his  glory 
amongst  ice  and  snow,  were  really  worth  recording,  and  I  have 
sometimes  blamed  myself  for  never  requesting  the  Field  to 
relate  some  of  his  wonderful  triumphs  in  retrieving.  But  I  had 
to  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  my  pleasant  Welsh  quarters,  and 
migrated  townwards  to  work  at  law  at  the  Temple  while  my 
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family  occupied  a  villa  looking  on  Wimbledon  Common.  Boon, 
of  course,  accompanied  our  migration  as  one  of  the  family.  At 
Wimbledon  he  was  the  observed  of  many  observers.  His  occupa- 
tion as  retriever  would  have  been  quite  gone  but  for  the  vagrant 
habits  which  led  the  poultry  of  our  neighbours  to  lay  their  eggs 
at  random  in  Lord  Spencer's  park.  Boon  always  attended  my 
daughters  in  their  walks,  but  would  often  gallop  off  on  a  random 
quest,  returning  at  high  speed  with  a  fresh  egg  unbroken  in  his 
mouth.  A  pat  on  the  head  with  a  hearty  *  Good  dog !  *  served 
him  as  receipt  in  full ;  but  if  these  were  neglected  or  delayed. 
Boon  would  betray  the  only  symptom  of  temper  he  was  ever 
known  to  exhibit.  He  would  lay  the  egg  down  and  crush  it  with 
a  pat  of  his  forefoot.  Often,  however,  he  had  to  give  up  his  egg- 
hunting  for  a  more  dignified  vocation.  My  younger  daughter 
had  a  cat  of  the  highest  pretensions,  and  Boon  used  to  promenade 
past  the  long  line  of  villas  which  bordered  the  common  carrying 
on  his  back  no  less  a  personage  than  puss  in  her  silver  collar. 
He  really  seemed  proud  of  his  burden,  and  walked  with  all  the 
dignity  of  a  state  elephant.  No  evil-minded  bow-wow  ever  inter- 
fered with  the  pair ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  Boon  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  customer  to  tackle,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  on 
account  of  his  invincible  good-humour.  From  puppyhood  to  a 
venerable  age  I  never  heard  him  growl,  and  no  respectable  dog 
could  ever  have  found  a  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  him.  We 
used  to  say  that  he  laughed,  and  in  truth  the  kindly  expression 
of  his  face  almost  justified  the  word.  He  attracted  much 
attention  in  his  promenades,  and  many  handsome  bids  were  made 
for  him  if  it  had  been  possible  to  sell  such  a  family  friend.  I 
heartily  wish  he  had  been  known  to  the  genial  zoologist  whose 
articles  delight  us  in  the  Spectator.  Yet,  after  all,  he  was  too 
big  for  a  pet.  That  name,  I  think,  should  be  reserved  for  some 
animal  of  a  manageable  size,  not  too  big  for  a  drawing-room, 
and  gifted  with  the  best  of  tempers. 

The  Australian  animals  generally  are  good-natured  and  easily 

tamed.     There   are,  of  course,  notable  exceptions,  such  as  the 

'Tasmanian  wolf '  and  *  devil  *  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Dasyurus,  or 

'native  cat,'  all  of  whom  either  decline  to  be  tamed  or  have  not 

Ij^n  thought  worth  taming.    Kangaroos  would  make  very  tolerable 

P^ts  if  we  could  only  deal  with  them  as  the  Japanese  deal  with 

^eir  forest  trees,  and  put  an  effective  check  on  their  growth.   But 

^^It  kangaroos,  if  they  do  not  become  absolutely  malevolent,  be- 

i    ^nae  rough  and  boisterous  to  a  degree  which  is  by  no  means  en- 

j     ^^^ng.    I  remember  one  who  was  allowed  to  hang  about  a  station, 
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and  was  in  fact  specially  credited  with  tameness,  whose  caresses 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  an  assault.  A  pat  from  him 
between  the  shoulders  reduced  a  coat — I  am  happy  to  say  not 
mine — to  the  divided  skirt  which  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  the 
masculine  toilet.  And  I  saw  a  pair  of  full-grown  grey  foresters, 
miscalled  tame,  whose  delight  was  to  run  with  the  kangaroo  dogs 
of  the  station,  with  whom  they  hved  on  terms  of  rude  familiarity, 
and  to  assist  in  hunting  down  their  ow^n  wild  relatives.  Some  of 
the  wallaby,  however,  of  the  smaller  varieties  make  pretty  pets 
enough,  being  graceful  and  affectionate,  though  I  should  not 
credit  them  with  high  intelligence.  My  daughter  had  one 
which  used  to  play  a  charming  little  game  if  she  would  make 
a  lap  for  it.  It  used  to  take  a  header  as  if  into  the  maternal 
pouch,  curling  round  and  reappearing  with  nose  and  toes  together 
just  like  a  well-behaved  'joey.*  The  length  and  strength  of  the 
hind  legs  belonging  to  this  family  are  rather  a  set-off  against 
their  other  petable  qualities.  Some  of  the  opossums  are  very 
handsome,  especially  in  their  rich  winter  fur.  I  saw  one  once 
which  was  jet-black.  In  a  sense  they  are  readily  tamed,  being  very 
willing  to  be  fed  and  cuddled  and  cosseted.  They  have  so  little 
fear  of  man  that  I  remember  a  young  one  climbing  up  my  leg 
in  a  wood  near  Kempsey  and  actually  nestling  in  my  bosom. 
But  they  are  very  perverse  in  their  hours ;  they  will  sleep  all  day 
if  you  make  them  a  warm  lodging,  but  become  restless  and  almost 
reckless  about  the  hour  when,  according  to  Mr.  Simpkinson,  *  all 
good  little  boys  and  girls  should  be  in  bed.*  About  9  o'clock  p.m.  my 
daughter's  pet  w^ould  be  flying  about  the  drawing-room  in  a  most 
disquieting  fashion.  His  special  delight  was  to  scuttle  up  the  hang- 
ings and  swing  himself  by  his  prehensile  tale  to  the  end  of  the 
curtain-pole,  where  we  were  often  content  to  leave  him  lest  he 
should  make  wild  sallies  among  the  furniture.  I  have  never  seen  the 
little  native  bear,  with  his  black  little  snout,  beady  eyes,  and 
fluffy  white  wool  like  a  child's  toy  lamb,  made  much  of  as  a  pet. 
But  he  is  absurdly  tame,  caring  only  to  lie  soft  and  warm.  There 
is  a  touching  and  truthful  picture  in  Henry  Kingsley's  admirable 
Australian  novel,  '  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,'  of  the  searchers  finding  too 
late  the  little  boy  lost  in  the  bush.  He  lies  in  the  cold  calm  of  his 
long  sleep,  but  the  wee  native  bear  whom  he  has  found  and  taken 
to  his  arms  is  still  nestling  in  his  bosom.  I  think  if  I  were  to 
make  a  pet  of  an  Australian  quadruped  I  should  choose  a  wombat. 
He  is  difficult  to  describe  :  a  queer  little  plantigrade,  something 
between  a  pig,  a  bear,  and  a  badger,  dwelling  underground  in  a 
community  rather  than  a  family.     He  is  very  wary  and  difficult 
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of  access  I  have  lato  a  whole  summer  night,  finger  on  trigger, 
watching  for  the  chance  of  a  snapBhot,  for  they  are  Doctumal 
feeders,  bat  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  one,  though  now  and 
■  then  a  grey  shadow  seemed  to  flit  by  in  some  unexpected  quarter. 
The  full-grown  wombat  is  formidably  strong.  I  was  greatly 
amused  with  the  adventures  of  two  young  ladies  in  a  bouse  well 
known  to  me.     They  had  left  their  bedroom  window  a  few  inches 


open  on  a  warm  night,  and  a  pet  wombat,  to  whom  they  had  not 
been  introdaced — Agamemnon,  I  think,  was  his  name — wedged 
hifl  head  under  the  sash  and  actually  heaved  it  open.  The  dismay 
of  the  damsels  when  they  saw  this  strange  intruder  entering  their 
sanctum  was  comical  but  distressing.  They  cHmbed  up  by  the 
mid  of  a  chair  to  the  top  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  on  which,  unluckily, 
they  had  deposited  sundry  packages.     They  used  these  one  by 
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one  as  missiles  to  be  hurled  at  the  mysterious  foe.  What  further 
measures  they  might  have  adopted  I  know  not,  but  luckily  the 
door  was  ajar,  and  their  disturber  suddenly  whipped  out  to  range 
the  house,  where  he  was  a  privileged  person.  Another  of  the 
same  family  visited  the  same  room  when  occupied  by  my  wife 
and  myself.  This  time,  luckily,  it  was  Clytemnestra,  who  was 
smaller  and  less  robust.  Her  Majesty  contented  herself  vnth 
trying  experiments  on  my  waistcoat,  which  I  had  carelessly  left 
on  the  floor.  It  was  easy  to  thrust  her  head  through  one  arm- 
hole,  but  the  second  rather  puzzled  her.  We  found  her  in  the 
morning  so  bundled  up  in  it  that  not  only  could  she  not  dis- 
engage herself,  but  it  took  all  we  knew  to  get  her  clear  of  the 
garment,  which  was  not  improved  by  the  process.  But  these 
two,  with  a  third — Cassandra,  I  think — were  really  very  nice 
creatures.  Life  aboveground  had  somewhat  modified  their 
habits,  and  they  would  trot  after  you  by  daylight  most  sociably, 
grunting  occasionally  in  a  suppressed  tone,  like  the  father  of  guinea- 
pigs.  Their  curiosity  was  very  amusing ;  they  would  poke  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  perhaps  in  a  vague  hope  that  it  might  prove  the 
entrance  to  a  burrow.  They  must,  however,  be  caught  yoimg  if 
they  are  to  be  available  as  pets,  else  their  great  strength  would 
quite  disqualify  them  for  society.  A  Tasmanian  is  recorded  to 
have  surprised  one  just  entering  its  burrow  door,  and  to  have 
seized  it  cannily  by  the  hind  legs.  But  though  he  held  on  to  the 
utmost  of  his  strength,  the  wombat  was  stronger  than  he,  and  he 
had  at  length  to  let  go,  on  pain  of  being  dragged  head-foremost  into 
some  underground  recess.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  would  not 
go  to  Australia  for  a  pet.  Head,  in  his  journey  over  the  Pampas 
— the  narrative  of  which,  by-the-bye,  at  one  time  achieved  a  great 
and  merited  popularity — introduced  us  to  the  vizcacha,  or,  as  he 
spells  it,  biscacho,  whose  burrows  are  dotted  over  that  vast  plain, 
and  call  upon  the  horseman  to  keep  a  bright  look-out  lest  he 
should  suffer  from  *  what  Mrs.  Kamsbottom  calls  ^>  fox-paw*  By 
the  rough-riding  captain's  description  they  must  be  funny  little 
fellows  enough ;  but  as  their  habit  is  to  keep  house  with  an  owl 
and  a  rattlesnake,  they  might  not  be  suited  for  residence  in  a 
quiet  family.  Very  pleasant  things  are  told  of  the  South  African 
mere-cat,  a  playful  little  beastie  with  large  soft  eyes  and  a  bushy, 
squirrel-like  tail.  He  sits  up  and  holds  up  his  fore-paws  in  most 
endearing  fashion  as  he  suns  himself  by  the  fire  or  intimates  his 
desire  to  be  cuddled  ;  but,  alas  !  he  is  too  delicate  for  our  English 
climate.  Perhaps  the  most  charming  pets  I  ever  knew  were  two 
flying-squirrels,  hailing,  I  think,  from  Canada.     The  membranes 
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oatspieaA  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  foot,  which  enabled  them  to 
sldm  in  a  long  downward  flight,  were  not  in  the  least  bat-like,  hat 
of  the  richest  tawny  fur,  darker  at  the  border.  Nothing  could  be 
tamer  or  more  playful ;  they  would  make  a  long  slanting  descent 
from  the  tcp  of  the  curtains  to  their  mistress's  shoulder,  where 
they  would  perch  as  lightly  as  a  bird  and  play  a  pretty  game  at 
hiding  a  nut  or  an  acorn  in  her  abundant  ckevelure.  I  fancy  there 
are  sundry  American  varieties  of  the  squirrel  tribe  whom  it  might 
be  pleasant  to  tame.  In  truth,  any  small  quadruped  that  is  at 
once  playful  and  affectionate  may  be  a  desirable  pet,  provided  that 


it  can  bear  our  climate  and  be  happy  in  confinement.  The  dor- 
mouse is  a  pretty  little  creature  enough,  but  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  usually  so  drowsy  that  it  might  just  as  well 
hibernate  all  the  year  throuRb,  But  perhaps  I  am  somewhat 
prejodJced  against  this  poor  little  rodent  by  an  unpleasant  trans- 
(ovmatioD  I  once  witnessed.  A  young  lady  took  hold,  perhaps 
aomewhat  impatiently,  of  her  pet's  tail.  The  whole  furry  garniture 
came  off  in  her  hand,  and  tbe  poor  little  creature  was  left  with  only 
the  skeleton  of  its  brush,  most  delicate  in  the  vcrtebrie,  but  by  no 
means  ornamental.  Rabbits  are  common  pets  mth  children,  but 
teem  to  me  never  to  be  on  affectionate  terms  with  those  who  care 
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for  them  and  feed  them.  They  eat  very  greedily,  and  have  certainly 
mastered  the  multiplication  table  so  as  to  become,  what  I  have 
seen  them  in  Australia,  a  very  scourge  to  farmer  and  grazier.  In 
this  country  they  are  sometimes  systematically  reared  in  a  sandy 
warren  for  the  supply  of  a  great  town,  but  generally  speaking 
they  are  encouraged  on  wild  commons  or  in  scrubby  woodland 
for  the  sportsman's  amusement.  It  requires  a  quick  eye  and  an 
instinctive  rapidity  of  aim  to  catch  bunny  when  he  bolts  from  a 
sheltered  bush  or  skips  across  a  tiny  ride.  The  time  has  been 
when  I  scarcely  knew  what  it  was  to  miss  one,  though  seen  but 
for  a  moment ;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  common  gift.  If  it  is, 
why  are  shooters,  who  should  be  sportsmen,  so  often  seen  peering 
into  low  cover  to  surprise  a  rabbit  who  is  merely  hopping  or 
skipping  about,  without  an  attempt  to  go  the  pace?  But  all 
this  is  simply  a  digression.  We  are  not  going  to  make  a  pet  of 
the  rabbit  or  to  recommend  him  as  such  to  our  young  friends. 
We  would  rather  cultivate  the  affections  of  a  mouse.  The 
common  house-mouse  may,  of  course,  be  tamed ;  but  he  is  a 
domestic  plague,  and  his  smell  makes  him  a  positive  abomina- 
tion. Nor  is  anything  gained  by  adopting  Count  Fosco's 
penchant  for  the  white  variety.  An  albino  is  generally  stupid, 
and  white  mice  with  pink  eyes  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
But  few  lovelier  little  creatures  can  be  found  than  the  tiny  red 
harvest-mouse,  whose  Liliputian  dwelling,  not  the  size  of  a  fives- 
ball,  is  a  marvel  of  domestic  comfort  on  the  smallest  scale.  To 
see  the  nimble  mite  race  up  the  stem  of  a  thistle  or  some 
slighter  weed  to  the  tiny  spherical  dwelling  which  shelters  him- 
self, his  wee  wifie,  and  a  numerous  brood  of  pigmy  young  *  scarce 
so  gross  as  beetles,*  is  a  pretty,  as  well  as  a  curious  sight.  And 
as  fao:  as  I  remember  my  boyish  acquaintance  with  these  tiny 
creatures,  they  were  easily  tamed  and  by  no  means  timid. 
Their  cosy  little  homestead  may  be  fairly  compared  to  the  warm, 
pendent  nest  of  that  tiniest  of  all  English  birds — smaller  even 
than  the  golden-crested  wren — the  long-tailed  titmouse,  a  pair 
of  which  I  have  seen  v^th  nineteen  young  ones  snugly  packed 
away  in  an  oval  abode,  scarce  bigger  than  my  fist,  daintily  lined 
with  moss  and  wool,.  Again,  there  is  a  large  field-mouse,  with 
eyes  as  soft  and  black  as  those  of  Hinda's  gazelle,  who  is  readily 
tamed  and  soon  learns  to  eat  from  childish  hands.  I  must  not 
forget  here  one  of  Shakespeare's  rere-mice,  the  long-eared  bat, 
whose  manners  are  particularly  caressing.  In  my  boyhood  a 
dear  sister  had  one  of  these  who  was  clearly  most  affectionate. 
Umbriel,    as   he   was   named,   after    Pope's    gnome,    knew   his 
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mistress's  voice  well,  and  at  her  call  would  shuffle  across  the 
table  to  eat  from  her  hand  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  graceful,  was 
certainly  loving.  His  large  ears,  one  of  which  would  cover  his 
whole  body,  were  doubtless  fashioned  to  guide  him  in  his  nightly 
pursuit  of  insects  by  focussing  the  waves  of  air  thrown  back  from 
neighbouring  surfaces,  but  when  he  was  being  petted  had  a  most 
whimsical  appearance.  There  is,  however,  no  end  to  the  number 
of  small  creatures  which  may  be  made  amusing,  if  not  also 
affectionate.  A  glass  case  for  feeding  curious  caterpillars  and 
watching  their  transformations  is  very  interesting  to  intelligent 
children.  We  used  to  make  much  even  of  spiders.  Even  now  I 
remember  well  a  yellow  and  a  blue  one,  each  carrying  a  bag  of 
eggs  at  its  tail,  who  fell  on  deadly  strife  and  fought  till  yellow 
finally  mastered  blue,  after  depriving  her  of  sundry  legs,  wound 
her  up,  and  hung  her  in  the  larder  for  quiet  consumption.  This 
result  quite  satisfied  a  boy's  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
I  had  dismissed  the  victorious  spider  from  my  thoughts  when  I 
heard  that  she  was  to  be  seen  carrying  both  bags  of  eggs,  as  if 
conscious  of  a  coming  duty  towards  orphans  of  her  own  making. 
The  incident  was  certainly  curious,  and  it  has  sometimes  struck 
me  since  that  the  surviving  spider  assumed  a  duty  which  in  all 
natural  equity  was  hers.  These  insects,  however,  though  so 
carefully  watched,  could  not  fairly  claim  the  name  of  pets, 
nor,  indeed,  could  sundry  reptiles  who  afforded  me  great  amuse- 
ment when  lodged  with  some  lively  water  insects  in  a  very  large 
red  pan,  or  rather  tub,  which  was  my  best  substitute  for  that 
modem  delight  of  young  naturalists,  the  aquarium.  That  large 
handsome  water-lizard,  Triton  cristatus,  showed  distinguished 
voracity.  Two  very  fine  specimens,  whom  I  named  Appetite  and 
In-for-it,  would  swallow  the  head  and  tail  of  a  large  lobworm 
till  their  noses  nearly  met.  Then  the  great  water  beetle  of  the 
fens,  Dytiscus  marginalis,  would  rush  between  them  to  claim  his 
share,  while  the  efts  did  nothing  but  hold  on.  But  there  was  yet 
a  stronger  champion  to  enter  the  lists,  for  the  larva  of  the  great 
dragon-fly,  a  very  large  green  water  insect,  was  always  on  the 
look-out  when  anything  was  to  be  eaten  ;  and  as  he  could  rush 
forward  on  the  self-propelling  principle  of  the  Congreve  rocket 
by  a  stream  of  water  driven  backward  through  his  body,  he  had 
mostly  the  best  of  the  wormy  war,  though  his  rivals  were  very 
slow  to  disgorge,  and  the  luckless  worm  had  his  juices  pretty 
well  drained  before  he  became  the  final  spoil  of  the  victor. 

It   appears   that  I   have   now   descended  by  a  curious   sort 
of  anti-climax  from  a  comment   on  pets  in  the  highest  sense, 
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animalB  at  once  intelligent  and  affectionate,  to  remarks  ou 
creatures  of  a  lower  order,  which  may  be  amusing  and  even 
interesting  to  a  student  of  life  in  its  countless  phases,  bnt  can 
hardly  engage,  and  will  certainly  not  return,  our  affections.  Yet 
perhaps  in  this  seeming  descent  we  may  really  have  been  rising 
to  a  higher  sense  of  our  true  relations  to  the  world  of  sentient 
life  around  us.  No  doubt  Wordsworth,  in  his  '  Hart-leap  Well,' 
reads  us  a  noble  lesson  when  he  bids  us— 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 
With  sorrow  to  the  meanest  thing  that  feels. 


But  the  stag  is  a  noble  beast  of  chase,  and  his  sufferings  and 
tears  might  well  evoke  sympathy,  not  merely  from  a  plaintive 
humorist  like  Shakespeare's  Jaques,  but  from  sportsmen  or 
naturalist  students  of  the  higher  orders  of  animal  life  in  England. 
Yet  such  sympathy,  though  freely  given  to  '  Doe  and  roe  and  red- 
deer  good,'  might  be,  and  in  fact  very  often  is,  withheld  from  large 
classes  of  sentient  and  perhaps  highly  gifted  creatures  whom 
we  are  pleased  to  lump  together  as  vermin — of  course,  not  in  Mr. 
Heating's,  but  in  the  gamekeeper's  sense.  And  thus,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  good  for  us,  especially  in  early  youth,  to  give  careful 
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attention  to  the  habits  and  even  the  tastes  of  creatures  which 
can  make  no  claims  to  dignity  and  no  appeal  to  sentiment. 
Such  a  habit  must  tend  to  widen  and  deepen  our  solemn  view  of 
God's  marvels  in  creation.  When  we  have  learnt  to  see  how 
much  there  is  to  engage  our  reverent  thought  and  attention,  even 
in  those  creatures  which  are  commonly  overlooked  or  despised, 
we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  look  with  due  reverence  on  the 
vastness  of  the  Divine  work.  A  passage  from  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  deeply  suggestive  poem  arises  to  my  mind,  which  I  trust 
that  even  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  will  not  lead  me  to 
misquote. 

Thus,  or  nearly  thus,  speaks  the  thoughtful  Artevelde  : 

Treading  the  paths  of  common  life  with  eyes 

Of  curious  inquisition,  men  will  stare 

At  each  discovery  of  Nature's  work 

As  if  'twere  new  to  find  that  God  contrives ; 

The  contrary  were  marvellous  to  me. 

And  till  I  find  it  I  shall  wonder  not. 

Or  all  is  wonderful  or  nothing  is. 

When  I  recall  with  what  may  seem  a  whimsical  minuteness 
the  lessons  taught  me,  long,  long  ago,  by  some  of  the  humblest 
creatures,  I  feel  sure  that  children,  who  in  default  of  pets  of  a 
higher  order  interest  themselves  in  the  ways  of  insects  and  reptiles, 
small  tenants  of  the  glass  case  and  the  aquarium,  will  be  less 
tempted  to  thoughtless  cruelty  or  to  the  indiflference  which 
issues  in  ignorance  only  less  culpable.  But,  indeed,  to  speak 
broadly,  I  would  fain  see  our  boys  and  girls  generally  fond  of 
animals,  not  in  Tom  Tulliver's  sense,  fond  of  throwing  stones  at 
them,  but  drawn  by  a  kindly  sympathy  to  close  observation  of 
their  works  and  ways ;  so  various  in  their  adaptation  to  count- 
less modes  of  life,  yet  so  harmoniously  testifying  to  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  traceable  throughout  the  mighty  scheme 
of  Creation, 
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BY  T.   F.  DALE 

From  the  Polo  Pavilion  at  Hurliugham  on  one  of  the  great  polo 
days  of  the  year,  to  watch  eight  of  our  best  players  sweep  down 
the  ground  in  pursuit  of  the  ball  is  a  sight  to  stir  the  blood  of 
any  lover  of  sport.  To  the  polo  player  who  has  seen  the  wild 
hiUmen  at  the  game,  who  has  watched  the  supple  Sikhs  of 
Patiala  and  Jodbpur  hitting  the  ball  from  positions  which  seem 
impossible,  who  has  himself  taken  part  in  the  old  reckless  helter- 
skelter  game  of  twenty  years  ago,  such  a  sight  is  enthralling. 
The  thud  of  the  ponies'  hoofs,  the  rapt  earnestness  of  the 
players,  the  combined  skill,  pace,  and  excitement  of  the  gaou 
cause  men— and  women  too — on  that  crowded  pavilion  to  lean 
over  and  catch  their  breath  as  the  eight  men  in  close-locked  pairs 
rush  by  at  the  best  speed  of  their  blood  ponies,  any  two  of  which 
are  worth  a  small  fortune. 

Deliberately  I  say  this  of  the  value  of  the  ponies,  for  the  worth 
of  a  really  good  polo  pony  to  a  player  cannot  be  put  into  words, 
can  scarcely  be  computed  in  figures.  "While,  therefore,  there  are 
so  many  ways  of  spending  money  that  leave  a  sting  behind  them, 
we  have  three  at  our  disposal  which  entail  no  after  regrets.     The 
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possessions  that  will  give  us  almost  limitless  enjoyment  are :  the 
racehorse  that  can  and  will  win  races,  the  hunter  that  can  and 
will  carry  us  at  the  top  of  the  hunt,  and  the  polo  pony  that  can 
and  will  play  polo.  Nor  should  I  hesitate  to  say  that  of  these  I 
would  give  the  palm  to  the  polo  pony. 

The  teams  we  see  before  us  from  the  pavilion  are  those  of  the 
Freebooters  and  of  Bugby,  two  of  the  finest  ever  seen  on  a  polo 
ground  in  England.  How  simple  the  game  is  to  watch  when 
such  men  as  these  are  playing !  The  places  are  kept  as  they 
sweep  from  end  to  end  of  the  ground,  the  pace  is  good,  the  ball 
scarcely  ever  hangs,  whatever  the  state  of  the  turf,  and  the 
control  of  the  ball  is  complete. 

Among  those  whose  names  stand  out  in  the  annals  of  these 
clubs,  Lord  Southampton  showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  masterful  hitters  the  game  has  known  in  our  time.  He 
was  too  seldom  seen,  and  has  now  laid  by  the  stick  and  ball 
altogether ;  but  he  was  always  good  to  watch,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  who  could  go  into  a  first-rate  game  with  little  or  no  previous 
practice.  He  had  learnt  the  game,  however,  in  the  10th  Hussars, 
always  a  most  admirable  school  for  polo.  It  was  another  noble 
lord,  once  an  officer  in  that  distinguished  regiment,  who  used  to 
declare  that  either  soldiering  or  polo  was  enough  to  engross  any 
man's  time  and  attention,  but  that  both  were  more  than  one 
person  could  manage. 

Another  player  who  controls  the  ball  well  is  Mr.  Walter 
Huckmaster,  undoubtedly  the  finest  '  back  '  of  our  day.  Without 
possessing  the  consummate  judgment  as  to  the  placing  of  the  ball 
shown  by  Captain  Maclaren,  or  the  force  of  Mr.  Jack  Dryburgh, 
he  combines  judgment  and  sufficient  power  with  a  beauty  of  style 
in  which  only  two  men,  Mr.  *  Johnnie '  Peat  and  Captain  Renton, 
have  ever  equalled  him.  As  a  *  No.  2  '  player  there  is  no  one  to 
l>eat  Captain  Renton,  when  it  is  his  day.  To  see  him  on  his 
brown  pony  take  the  ball   away  for  a  run  is  one  of  the  sights  of 

|H)lo. 

The  Messrs.  Miller  show  what  long  practice,  great  pains,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  game  can  do.  They  understand  combination 
thoroughly,  and  even  if  Mr.  PI  D.  Miller  never  hit  the  bjill  at  all 
— which  I  need  hardly  say  he  does  do  most  eflfectivcly— it  would 
lie  worth  while  having  him  in  any  team  for  his  power  of  keeping 
the  men  together.  When  he  is  playing,  say  at  *  No.  8/  you  will 
hardly  ever  see  the  players  opening  out  like  a  fan  as  they  near 
the  goal,  with  the  almost  certain  eflfect,  when  the  chance  comes 
of  scoring,  that  the  ball  is  either  missed  or  awkwardly  tipped  so 
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that  it  will  go  wide  oi  the  posts,     A  polo  team,  after  a  stir 
gallop,  when  every  man  is  doing  his  utmost  and  has  his  blol 
stirred  with  the  pace,  la  apt  to  get  out  of  hand,  like  a  cavalry 
regiment  after  a  charge,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Another  player  who  is  always  interesting  to  watch  ia  Mr.  A. 
Eawlinson.  No  game  is  ever  da!l  in  which  he  takes  part.  There 
is  a  dash  and  a  thoroughness  about  his  play  which  will  force  life 
even  into  the  dullest  contest.  A  match  in  which  he  is  engaged  is 
almost  certain  to  be  worth  looking  at.     The  very  expression  of 


hie  back  when  he  is  making  a  run  and  resisting  the  '  N 
the  opposite  side,  who  ia  striving  to  ride  him  off,  is  itself  a  stady 
in  polo.  Brilliant,  though  somewhat  uncertain,  with  a  fancy  for 
raking  ponies  which  try  even  his  strength,  and  a  theory  of  break- 
ing them  for  polo  that  leads  inevitably  to  pulling,  Mr,  Rawliason 
would  be  as  much  missed  from  the  polo  ground  as  any  modem 
player  were  he  to  retire. 

When   the   history  of   polo  comes  to  be  written  it  will   be 
acknowledged,  I  think,  that  the  last  four  years  have  been  an  im- 
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portant  period  in  the  annals  of  the  game.  The  retirement  of  the 
Messrs.  Peat,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  influence  was  at 
its  height,  gave  room  for  their  teaching  to  bear  fruit.  Shortly 
before  this,  Mr.  Moray  Brown,  who  had  shown  that  polo  was 
a  topic  worthy  of  an  eloquent  pen,  wrote  for  the  Badminton 
Library  the  first  treatise  on  the  game  ever  published  in  England, 
and  the  Messrs.  Miller  founded  their  establishment  at  Springhill, 
which  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  play  and  of  the 
ponies  employed  in  it.  From  Springhill  came  the  best  of  those 
galloping  blood  ponies  which  have  changed  our  ideal  of  a  polo 
pony  from  a  miniature  hunter  to  a  miniature  racehorse. 

During  this  short  period  the  Banelagh  Club  has  sprung  up, 
and  has  foimd  in  polo  and  good  management  the  secret  of  a  great 
success.  The  large  space  available  in  the  124  acres  of  the  Club 
grounds  and  the  really  splendid  pavilion  that  has  been  erected  are 
witnesses  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  game  during 
these  four  years. 

More  recently  has  come  the  action  of  the  Hurlingham  Polo 
Committee,  in  fixing  the  standard  height  of  ponies,  and  appoint- 
ing Sir  Henry  Simpson  as  official  measurer.  This  act  of  legis- 
lation has  succeeded  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
advocates.  Polo  has  spread  rapidly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
pace  with  the  new  County  Clubs  that  have  been,  and  are  being, 
founded  every  day. 

For  this  great  and  sudden  development  there  must  be  reasons, 
and  these  I  find  in  the  combination  of  increased  pace  and  the 
^Toater  science  of  late  years.  Polo  is  exactly  like  whist  in 
the  fact  that  success  depends  on  the  perfect  combination  of 
partners  for  a  common  end,  and  it  resembles  the  latter  pastime, 
too,  in  being  a  game  of  skill  tempered  by  chance.  The  parallel 
might  even  be  carried  further,  and  we  might  say  that,  as  at  whist, 
the  holding  of  honours  is  said  to  be  even  too  great  an  advantage ; 
so  perhaps  the  honours  of  polo,  which  are  to  he  found  in  first- 
class  ponies,  almost  outweigh  the  advantage  of  the  finest  skill. 

The  chann  of  the  modem  combination  and  discipline,  the 
pleasure  of  playing  together  in  a  well-organised  team,  is  an  un- 
failing source  of  enjoyment  which  we  had  not  in  the  earlier  days 
of  polo.  The  man  with  a  definite  place  in  a  team  will  take 
niore  pains,  and  make  more  sacrifices  of  time  and  money  to  the 
game,  than  would  the  mere  unit  driving  a  ball  in  a  mixed  crowd. 
And  in  this  way  the  growth  goes  on.  Clubs  increase,  the  grounds 
are  larger,  the  ponies  faster,  and  the  teams  are  better  disciplined. 
There  are  a   far  larger  number  of  first-class  players  now  than 

F  2 
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even  two  years  ago,  and  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  one  of 
onr  very  best  players  noted  the  enormous  improvement  that  has 
been  made  during  this  time  in  military  polo. 

It  is  probable  that,  of  first-class  teams;  the  best  now  playing 
is  that  of  the  Durham  Light  Infantry.  I  have  not  seen  those 
players  myself,  but  men  whose  opinions  I  should  place  before 
my  own  tell  me  that  as  a  team  they  are  beyond  praise.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case,  indeed,  that  the  rise  of  the  Durhams  seems 
likely  to  affect  the  future  development  of  the  game. 

But  I  can  imagine  someone  fresh  from  seeing  the  play  of  our 
first-class  teams  at  Hurlingham  or  Eanelagh  asking,  '  Have  we 
not  reached  something  very  like  perfection  in  polo?'  The 
answer  to  this  seems  to  be  that,  as  we  look  back  and  argue  from 
the  past  to  the  future,  there  are  yet  some  points  that  call  for 
improvement. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  horseman  when  watching  the 
play,  is  the  very  imperfect  breaking  of  many  of  the  ponies. 
Though  their  quality,  make,  and  shape  leave  but  little  to  be 
desired,  their  manners  and  their  action  are  far  from  perfect. 
Some  ponies  pull,  others  yaw  about  and  are  hard  to  turn,  while 
but  few  get  their  hind  legs  well  under  them,  and  consequently 
sprawl  when  they  are  swung  round  quickly,  and  others  bound  in 
the  air  when  nearing  the  ball.  Yet  these  are  often  well-bred,  fast 
ponies,  with  naturally  good  action  and  good  tempered,  and  are 
only  ignorant  of  their  business  because  they  have  not  been  taught. 
Polo  ponies  in  the  future  will  need,  and  must  have,  far  more  pro- 
longed, careful,  and  systematic  training  for  their  work.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  go  into  details  on  this  point  in  an  article  such 
as  the  present,  but  it  may  be  said  generally  that  polo  ponies  want 
much  more  slow  work  than  they  usually  get.  They  need  longer 
training  in  turning,  stopping,  and  collecting  themselves,  and  in 
school  work  of  all  kinds.  They  should  require  driving  rather 
than  holding  when  they  are  taken  into  the  game,  as  the  latter 
will  call  for  an  expenditure  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  rider 
which  no  player  can  afford.  Most  men  begin  at  the  wrong  end 
of  a  pony's  education  ;  for  they  are  anxious  to  teach  him  the  use 
of  the  stick  and  ball,  forgetting,  or  not  recognising,  that  any 
pony  which  is  likely  to  play  at  all  will  very  easily  learn  this 
after  he  has  been  gradually,  thoroughly,  and  patiently  schooled. 

The  next  change  I  foresee  is  the  better  condition  of  the 
players  themselves.  How  many  matches  are  now  lost  because 
the  players  go  to  pieces  for  want  of  training  ?  A  man  needs  to 
be  in  first-rate  condition  to  play  six   ten-minute  periods  right 
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thioogh  in  a  modem  galloping  game.  If  this  be  too  hard  a 
Baying,  it  may  be  an  open  question  whether  the  length  oi  the 
matches  shoold  not  be  curtailed  to  forty  or  fifty  minutes.  At 
leaat  seven  matches  out  of  ten  are  settled  by  one  team  going  to 
pieces  at  or  about  half-time.  The  astonishing  success  of  the 
Dorbams  is  midoubtedly  in  great  part  due  to  the  diecipliae,  as 
severe  as  that  of  a  college  boat  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  ■which 
watches  over  the  condition  of  the  men. 


Again,  another  change  that  is  wanted  is  for  the  partnorehip 

™t^-eeii  men  and  ponies  to  be  closer  and  more  lasting.     A  nood 

^*ny  ponies  will  pass  through  a  stable  before  the  owner  finds 

"Ur  that  suit  him ;  and  when  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  these 

V  Bhoald  cling  to  them,  be  the  bidding  at  Tattcrsall's  never  so 

'Sh  or  the  offers  from  wcaltliy  friends  never  so  liberal.     To  be 

•^  *  pony  that  suits  him  will  be  worth  twenty-five  pf r  cint.  on 

'*  play  even  to  a  good  man,  while  to  ride  a  pony  that  does  not 
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suit  him,  will  detract  fifty  per  cent,  from  a  moderate  man's  value 
in  a  team,  even  if  it  does  not  make  him  useless.  Now,  no  team 
that  desires  success  in  first-class  matches  can  afford  to  give  away 
a  single  point ;  and  as  the  standard  of  play  progresses,  as  more 
good  players  come  to  the  front  and  as  the  competition  gets  closer, 
this  will  be  more  than  ever  the  case. 

If  a  man  has  four,  or  even  two  or  three,  really  good  ponies, 
he  will  be  in  request  for  high-class  matches,  because  he  can  be 
depended  on  to  do  his  best.  But  no  pony  really  suits  a  rider,  at 
polo,  till  he  has  got  used  to  him,  and  the  longer  the  pony  and 
man  are  together  the  more  complete  will  be  their  partnership. 
It  is  wise  therefore,  after  a  careful  and  thorough  trial,  only  to 
part  with  those  animals  on  which  a  player  finds  he  cannot  do  his 
best ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  part  with  everything  else  rather 
than  allow  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  him  and 
those  he  can  really  trust. 

We  also  need  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Indian  Polo  Association^ 
Book,  and  to  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  selection  and  duties 
of  the  umpire.  I  have  written  so  much  on  this  topic  elsewhere 
that  I  will  not  enlarge  on  it  here,  except  to  note  again  its  neces- 
sity and  its  inevitableness.  Good  matches  are  often  spoilt  for 
want  of  an  efficient  umpire ;  and  good  umpires  are  few  and  far 
between.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules,  a  quick  eye,  the 
power  of  making  up  his  mind,  the  fact  of  having  a  mind  to  make 
up,  and  strict  impartiality,  are  indispensable,  and  are  not  easy  to 
obtain. 

Then  I  think  we  need  a  system  of  handicapping.     This  has 
been  found  necessary   in  every  sport,  from  the  great  game  of 
racing  down  to  the  pastime  of  croquet.     It  is  clearly  desirable 
that  polo  teams  of  different  classes  should  play  together  in  certain 
tournaments.     The  present  so-called  handicap  tournaments  are 
not  generally  satisfactory.     Practically,  to  put  say  twenty-eight 
names  into  a  hat  and  draw  them  out   by  chance,  and  arrange 
them  in  teams  that  shall  balance  one  another,  is  a  difficult  if  not> 
impossible  task.     The  American  plan  of  reckoning  each  man  a3* 
worth  so  many  goals  to  his  side,  would  not  do  over  here  wher^ 
combination  is  of  the  essence  of  the  game,  and  individual  prowess 
but  a  secondary  matter.     I  confess  I  can  see  the  desirability  of  ^* 
handicap,  but  have  not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily^  _ 
This  much,  however,  is  plain,  that  a  team  must  be  handicappe^=== 
as  a  whole.     But  how  ?     To  make  one  team  give  goals  to  anothes^  ^ 
would   be  difficult,  the   goal  as  such  often  meaning   very  httL  -^ 
indeed,  and  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  not  be  better  that^ 
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the  present  rough  handicap  obtained  by  excluding  men  who  have 
played  in  snch  and  Bach  matches.  The  latter  plan  cuts  out  the 
best  players,  breaks  up  the  best  teams,  and  destroys  most  of  the 
interest  of  the  play. 

Will  some  generous  individual  or  club,  by  way  of  getting  a 
solution  of  this  point,  give  a  cup  for  a  handicap  tournament, 
■with,  say.  Sir  Walter  Smythe  and  Mr,  E.  D.  Miller  as  handi- 
cappers  ?  Each  club  should  send  in  the  name  of  its  team,  the 
team  and  not  the  individual  to  form  the  basis  of  the  handicap — 
e.g.  Freebooters  and  Bugby,  scratch;  Little  Pedlington,  +  5 ; 
Boyal  Fencible8,  +  3,  and  so  on. 

Our  present  game  is,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  a  curious 
compound  of  many  lands  and  many  minds.  Oriental  in  origin, 
and  of  which  everything  but  the  framework  has  been  changed 
during  its  sojourn  in  the  West,  the  game  of  polo  has  shown  a 
great  power  of  adopting  and  adapting  hints  from  other  and 
different  pastimes— off-side  from  football  or  hockey,  intelligent 
combination  from  whist,  pace  from  the  racing  instinct  of  English- 
men— it  combines  present  skill  with  those  possibilities  of  future 
development.  As  a  spectacle,  its  attractiveness  has  grown 
steadily  with  the  increase  of  the  skill  and  science  shown;  for  a 
well-played  game  of  polo  has  some  of  the  deep  excitement  of  a 
•gladiatorial  exhibition  or  a  bull-fight,  without  the  stain  of  blood 
or  the  reproach  of  brutality. 


THAT  MYSTERIOUS  CADDIE 

BY  LADY  DUNTZE 


The  men  all  clamoured  for  him,  he  waa  so  much  brighter  and 
more  intelligent  than  the  rest  of  the  caddies  at  the  St.  Keriac 
Golf  Links.  He  seemed  by  intuition  to  understand  English, 
though  he  never  spoke  a  word  of  it.  He  went  further  than  that, 
he  even  understood  the  golfers'  French,  which  in  some  instances 
appeared  the  height  of  thought-reading  on  his  part.  He  was 
always  apart  from  the  other  caddies,  and  they  all  hated  him.  His 
work  over,  he  sped  back  home  at  once,  and  was  only  seen  when 
following  his  calling. 

When  questioned  about  him,  for  the  boy  was  interesting  in 
appearance  and  tidier  than  his  rivals  (they  could  not  be  called 
companions),  the  ground-man  said  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
him  beyond  the  fact  that  he  lived  with  his  mother  in  a  solitary 
cottage  some  distance  off.  Jacques  Moulins,  for  so  he  was  called, 
never  gave  any  trouble  and  was  always  civil;  he  wished  all  the 
others  were  like  him,  so  did  the  golfers. 

At  last  Donald  Heriot,  who  was  staying  at  a  hotel  near  the 
links,  succeeded  in  annexing  the  much-to-be-desired  Jacques.  He 
was  a  golf  maniac,  and  intended  doing  at  least  two  rounds  a  day 
while  he  remained  there.  Indeed,  there  was  little  else  to  do  at 
St.  Keriac  but  read  on  the  beach, 

'  Venez  toute  matin  dix  heures  k  douze  heuree,'  he  said  to  th^ 
boy. 

'  Bien,  monsieur,'  replied  Jacques  with  impassive  face,  but  »- 
twinkle  in  the  grey,  black-lashed  eyes  that  seemed  thrown  away^ 
on  a  Breton  pet  sant.  '  Monsieur,  me  veut  de  dix  heures  jusqo'^ 
midi  tous  les  matins,  et  puis.' 
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'Je  disais,'  replied  Douald,  having  come  to  the  end  of  hig.  J 
I  French. 

And  with  that  enigmatical  sentence  Jacques  had  to  be  contenfrj 
I  for  the  time. 

However,  with  the  help  of  the  ground-man  he  discovered  thatfl 
I  he  was  also  required  every  afternoon. 

'  The  beat  caddie  I  have  ever  had,'  Donald  Heriot  would  say.  I 

'  Seems  to  know  by  intuition  what  clubs  you  want,  sees  to  an  inch  I 

'   where  the  ball  falls,  and  never  dawdles  behind  just  when  yoal 

want  him.' 


I 


He   looks   delicate,    poor   little  beggar!'    said  the  man  haj 
addressed;  'half  starved,  I'm  afraid.' 

don't  think  so.  I  sometimes  tell  him  to  go  and  get  I 
something  to  eat  at  the  hotel,  and  he  always  refuses,'  replied  j 
Donald. 

But  the  careless  remark  made  him  examine  the  caddie  mora  j 
intently  than  usual  when  next  he  did  his  round.  Certainly  the  I 
lad's  face  was  very  thin,  so  much  so  that  he  looked  all  eyes,  and  1 
the  skin  was  very  delicate  for  a  peasant  living  out  of  doors  all  j 
day.  At  least  so  it  seemed  in  the  patches  where  it  could  be  seen  ;  j 
for,  alas  I  Jacques'  face  was  not  remarkable  for  its  cleanliness 
though  his  hands,  brown  though  they  were,  were  not  ingraiuec 
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with  dirt,  St.  Keriac  fashion.  Heriot  was  a  most  kind-hearted 
man,  and  having  been  a  great  traveller,  he  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  insufficient  food.  In  fact,  he  had  gone  through  such 
privations  some  time  since  that  he  was  now  recuperating  him- 
self in  this  quiet  place.  He  determined  to  find  out  more  about 
Jacques. 

*  Oil  vivez-vous  ? '  he  asked  him  one  day. 

*0u  je  demeure,  monsieur?  par  li,'  said  Jacques,  pointing 
vaguely  in  the  distance.  And  Donald's  French  was  not  equal  to 
more  demands  on  it.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  tried  to  slip 
a  five-franc  piece  into  the  boy's  hand  as  he  was  leaving  him. 
But  Jacques  flushed  up  furiously,  and  put  his  hands  behind  his 
back. 

*  Merci,  monsieur,  je  suis  bien  pay6,'  he  said. 

*  He  must  be  a  young  duke  in  disguise,'  laughed  Donald  to 
himself.     But  he  did  not  try  to  tip  the  boy  again. 

One  evening  after  dinner,  which  was  at  seven  o'clock  at  that 
primitive  place,  Donald  Heriot  started  for  a  walk.  This  was  an 
unusual  exercise  for  him  at  that  hour,  but  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
evening  tempted  him.  He  strolled  along  the  cliffis,  gazing  at  the 
sea  that  lay  shimmering  in  the  moonlight ;  then  a  sudden  fancy 
seized  him  to  strike  inland  towards  a  clump  of  firs  that  were 
silhouetted  clearly  against  the  sky.  As  he  neared  this  landmark 
he  passed  a  cottage  that  looked  rather  more  tidy  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  Breton  cottages. 

*  Should  not  be  surprised  if  Jacques  lived  there,'  he  thought ; 
*  he  pointed  this  way  when  I  asked  him  where  he  lived.' 

He  pictured  a  clean,  tidy  woman  as  Jacques'  mother,  a  woman 
who  must  have  known  better  days.    She  probably  taught  Jacques 
in   the   evenings   after  his  work.      And  there  was  the  womaa 
herself,  seated  at  a  table  working  at  some  embroidery.   A  delicate- 
looking  woman  in  shabby  black,  but  with  the  stamp  of  refine-- 
ment  on  her  wasted  features.      But  who  was  that  girl  by  he^ 
side,  writing  as  if  her  life  depended  on  it?     Not  Jacques'  sister*^ 
surely,  though  the  likeness  between  them  was  striking,  even  t^c:3 
the   soft    curly   rings   of   dark   hair   on   the   forehead,    and   th^ 
singularly   long,   jetty   lashes.      No,    this   girl   must   belong  t^^ 
another  world  than  Jacques.    And  yet  the  extraordinary  likeness 
Still  he  could  never  imagine  a  sister  of  Jacques  looking  like  thi^^ 
Certainly  the  girl's  face  was  clean,  the  boy's  was  always  dirt^'^j 
which  made  a  remarkable  difference.     But  this  girl  would  no^ 
have  been  out  of  place  in  a  drawing-room.     She  wore  a  pin-'^ 
shirt  and  a  dark  skirt,  and  Donald  did  not  notice  that  the  shir^ 
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was  of  calico  and  the  skirt  of  frieze.  In  fact,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  time  to  notice  much,  he  felt  ashamed  of  thus  playing  the 
spy,  and  turned  away.  But  the  picture  he  had  seen  haunted  him 
all  the  way  home — the  weary  look  of  sadness  on  the  patient  face 
of  the  woman,  the  hollowness  of  the  girPs  cheeks,  the  industry  of 
the  two. 

'  Some  old  Breton  family  tumbled  into  ruin,*  he  soliloquised. 
*  What  a  lovely  girl  that  would  be  if  she  were  properly  fed  !  And 
what  a  hfe  for  those  two  poor  women !  Exiles  here,  without  a 
kindred  spirit  to  speak  to.  And  one  can  do  nothing  for  them.  I 
can  now  understand  why  Jacques  would  not  be  tipped.  I  wonder 
he  was  not  there,  but  I  suppose  he  has  gone  to  bed  tired  out,  poor 
httle  beggar  !  ' 

Through  his  dreams  that  night  those  black-lashed  eyes  pursued 
him — the  true  Celtic  eyes  like  those  of  Jacques.  The  next  day  he 
found  himself  looking  at  the  boy  more  closely  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Poor  little  fellow  !  he,  too,  had  wasted  cheeks.  How 
Heriot  longed  to  send  the  family  a  good  dinner ! 

Two  or  three  nights  later  saw  Donald  again  wandering  past  the 
cottage,  but  this  time  he  carefully  avoided  looking  in.  He  went 
to  the  group  of  firs  this  time,  and  remained  looking  down  on  the 
valley.  The  moon  had  risen  and  silvered  the  landscape,  adding 
a  beauty  to  it  that  in  the  daytime  it  lacked,  for  the  country  inland 
was  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  Heriot  was  retracing  his  steps 
and  passing  the  cottage  that  had  such  a  fascination  for  him,  when 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  the  girl  he  had  seen  a  few  nights 
before  rushed  out  into  the  road  with  a  white  scared  face.     When 

she  saw  Donald,  she  called  out,   *  Oh  !  help  me,  please  ;  mother  is 

ill ! '  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

Donald  ran  into  the  house,  forgetting,  in  his  excitement,  to 

v.*onder  at  the  girFs  English.     The  woman,  Jacques*  mother,  lay 

i"  a  dead  faint  on  the  floor.     Donald  stooped  down,  felt  her  heart, 

and  turned  kindly-to  the  girl. 

*  Have  you  any  brandy  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  No,  no !  *  she  cried,  wringing  her  hands. 
'  Is  there  a  caf6  near  ?  ' 

*  Not  very  far  to  the  right,  when  you  come  to  the  cross-roads 
^'^  do  fetch  some !  * 

Donald  dashed  oflf,  and  soon  found  a  house  with  a  bunch  of 

^^^^stlt'toe  in  front  of  it,  the  sign  in  Brittany  that  drink  is  inside. 

^^  returned  quickly,  and  poured  some  down  the  poor  woman's 

throat.    She  revived  slowly,  and  with  Donald's  help  was  taken 

^iito  the  adjoining  bedroom. 
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*  Come  and  speak  to  me  when  you  have  put  your  mother  to 
bed,'  he  said  to  the  girl. 

Then  he  went  out  and  waited,  walking  up  and  down  the 
road. 

These  people  then  were  English,  or  rather  Irish,  for  there  was 
just  the  faintest  suspicion  of  brogue  in  the  girl's  accent.  How 
on  earth  did  they  get  to  Brittany  ?  And  how  were  they  reduced 
to  such  straits  ?  He  would  make  it  his  business  to  find  out,  and 
would  insist  on  helping  them  now  that  fate  had  intervened  and 
introduced  him  to  them.  He  was  still  deep  in  his  meditations 
when  Kathleen  came  out :  her  mother  had  called  her  Kathleen. 

She  seemed  to  advance  unwillingly,  and  very  shyly. 

*  My  mother  tells  me  to  thank  you  so  much,'  she  said,  *  and  I 
cannot  thank  you  enough.  She  is  quite  well  now ;  she  was  very 
busy  to-day,  and  received  a  letter  this  evening  that  upset  her.  I 
was  very  much  frightened,  as  I  have  never  seen  her  faint  before, 
but  I  know  she  is  well  now.' 

Heriot  felt  that  he  was  being  dismissed,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
stubborn  will. 

*  I  see  that  you  want  me  to  leave  you,'  he  said ;  *  but  I  don't 
like  to  think  of  you  being  alone  with  your  mother — she  might 
faint  again.     Wake  up  your  brother,  at  any  rate.' 

*  I  have  no  brother,'  said  Kathleen,  unwittingly.  Then  she 
bit  her  lips  with  vexation. 

'  And  Jacques  ?  '  asked  Heriot. 

Suddenly  a  light  broke  on  him.  On  the  girl's  cheek  theze 
was  a  bruise  distinctly  visible,  exactly  where  a  golf  ball  had 
struck  Jacques  some  days  before,  causing  tears  of  pain  to  come 
into  his  eves.  With  her  wonderful  intuition,  Kathleen  saw  that 
she  was  recognised. 

'  I  am  Jacques,'  she  said,  hanging  her  head. 

Bit  by  bit  the  whole  truth  came  out.  Mrs.  Grace,  Kathleen's 
mother,  had  been  left  a  widow  some  fifteen  years  ago,  withaveiy 
small  property  in  Ireland.  Unable  to  live  on  the  rent  of  this,  she 
had  migrated  to  Brittany,  placed  her  little  girl  in  a  convent,  where 
she  was  educated  and  kept  in  plenty,  and  lived  on  a  pittance 
herself.  When  her  daughter  left  the  convent,  this  pittance 
became  reduced  a;:,'ain,  and  the  Graces  were  in  despair.  Suddenly 
the  idea  struck  Kathleen  that,  b}'  moving  to  St.  Keriac,  wheze 
there  were  golf  links,  she  might  make  a  trifle  over  and  above 
what  her  mother  gained  by  embroidery,  and  she  herself  by  copying 
inanuscripts  for  an  authoress  in  Faris,  whose  acquaintance  she 
had  made  at  the  convent.    Mrs.  Grace  was  at  first  horrified  at  the 
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idea,  bnt  Kathleen  had  her  own  way  as  usual.  The  outdoor  life 
suited  her,  and  was  a  pleasant  change  from  writing,  and  in  the 
evening  she  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  copy  again.  She  made  the 
concession  to  her  mother  of  changing  her  clothes  for  the  evening, 
and  as  no  one  ever  entered  the  cottage,  and  the  door  was  locked, 
and  the  shutters  closed  (except  on  one  occasion,  when  Donald  had 
looked  in,  an  oversight  on  the  mother's  part),  the  secret  of  her 
sex  was  not  suspected. 

*I  did  not  mean  you  to  know,'  said  Kathleen,  when  she  had 
finished  ;  *  but  now  that  you  have  found  out  I  don't  care.  You 
have  always  been  kind,  and  I  know  you  will  not  tell  anybody.* 

'  Don't  even  suggest  such  a  thing,'  cried  Donald ;  *  but,  my  dear 
Miss — Kathleen,  you  have  been  doing  a  very  risky  thing,  and  are 
liable  to  punishment  for  masquerading  in  boy's  clothes.' 

'  In  these  days  of  bicycle  costumes  ? '  she  asked  saucily.  *  But 
we  heard  to-day  that  our  tenants  are  going  to  pay  something ; 
they  have  come  into  some  money.  And  we  are  going  away  at 
once,  only  I  told  mother  I  was  engaged  to  j'ou  for  some  time 
longer,  and  we  must  wait  for  that.' 

*  No,  don't,'  said  Donald,  impetuously  ;  *  at  least  be  engaged  to 
me  in  another  way.'  Then,  recollecting  himself,  he  stopped  ;  he 
must  not  take  advantage  of  this  girl's  solitary  position. 

*  I  will  come  and  see  your  mother  to-morrow,'  ho  said  ;  *  now 
go  in  and  rest.' 

The  result  of  the  interview  is  soon  told.  Mrs.  Grace  was  only 
overjoyed  at  the  ideii  of  her  daughter  making  such  a  good  match, 
for  Heriot  was  a  very  well-to-do  man  and  of  good  family.  Kath- 
leen at  first  demurred,  but  she  consented  to  let  Heriot  follow  them 
to  Ireland,  where  they  went  immediately.  Mrs.  Donald  Heriot 
is  a  champion  golfer,  and  though  she  has  been  to  a  St.  Keriac 
meeting  since  her  marriage,  no  one  has  recognised  in  the  well- 
dressed  woman  with  rosy  cheeks  the  mysterious  little  caddie  who 
disappeared  so  suddenly  some  time  before. 
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BEAR-SHOOTING  IN  ARCTIC  LAPLAND 

BY  CUTCLIFFE   HYNE 

One  of  our  great  notions  in  wandering  through  so  dismal  a  place  as 
Arctic  Lapland  was  to  revel  in  sport  which  was  unattainable  else- 
where, and  for  a  good  many  miles  we  had  seen  no  living  thing  except 
mosquitos  and  frogs.  We  had  more  or  less  given  up  the  idea  of 
fishing,  but  we  still  held  on  to  the  theory  that  there  v.-cis  eame  to 
be  found,  and,  in  fact,  calculated  on  it  for  food  to  see  us  across  Iho 
country.  And  with  these  theories  strong  within  us  we  crossed  the 
great  lake  of  Enare,  and  came  to  the  settlement  at  its  south- 
western angle,  and  began  to  push  inquiries  about  the  shooting,  in 
deadly  earnest. 

The  account  was  dismal  enough.  There  was  no  vigorous 
close  time  here,  as  in  Norway,  and  game  was  very  scarce.  Pro- 
bably there  never  was  much,  but  by  vigorous  hunting  ail  the  year 
round  there  has  come  to  be  less.  Now  it  is  not  worth  one'3 
while  to  carry  a  gun  in  summer.  There  are  rype,  willow  grouse, 
and  capercailzie,  which  are  fairly  in  evidence  during  the  courting 
season,  but  as  soon  as  family  cares  begin,  they  keep  well  to  cover ; 
and  since  the  capercailzie  cock  has  no  taste  for  chickens,  and 
bolts  off  solus  so  soon  as  ever  the  honeymoon  is  done,  his  haunts 
are  in  such  far  depths  of  the  forests  that  man  seldom  gets  so 
much  as  a  glimpse  of  his  wonderful  plumage.  Bird-shooting  as 
an  industry  is  not  worth  following  in  Lapland  till  the  leaves  have 
gone,  and  the  snow  makes  everywhere  a  staring  background. 

And  big  game  ?  Well,  of  course,  the  reindeer  are  all  tame,  or 
nominally  so;  and  as  for  wolves  and  lynxes,  ihese  are  mostly 
legendary.  They  have  been  shot — frequently  shot— but  for  the 
most  pait  round  camp-hres,  after  the  fishing  yarns  have  come  oo. 
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And  their  skins  are  rare :  these  have  a  way  of  getting  lost,  as  is 
explained  in  the  tale.  But  foxes  there  are,  both  white  and  red, 
in  tolerable  numbers,  and,  of  course,  the  occasional  bear.  These, 
again,  are  for  the  winter  shooting,  as  it  is  only  their  winter 
coats  which  have  a  value.  The  fox  is  plentiful.  A  man  who 
understands  the  work  may  put  on  ski  for  six  consecutive  days, 
and  travel  three  hundred  miles  over  the  snow,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  week  be  owner  of  three  average  hides. 

But  a  bear-hunt  is  a  far  more  troublesome  affair.  When  a 
track  is  found,  the  bear  is  promptly  ringed.  That  is,  the  track  is 
not  followed  up,  but  a  man  on  ski  leaves  it  at  right  angles, 
and  working  in  slightly  all  the  time  towards  the  direction  in 
which  the  bear  was  travelling,  finally  hits  the  spoor  again  where 
he  bad  left  it.  If  he  has  not  seen  the  spoor  in  the  meanwhile, 
the  bear  is  somewhere  within  that  ring. 

There  is  no  immediate  hurry  for  the  next  move.  Bears  only 
shift  their  quarters*  two  or  three  times  during  the  course  of  the 
#inter,  and  if  undisturbed  they  will  doze  for  a  considerable 
while  when  once  they  have  settled  down.  So  if  there  is  no 
immediate  danger  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  to  obliterate  the  spoor, 
the  finder  goes  back  and  organises  the  hunt  at  his  leisure. 

The  number  of  hunters  depends  upon  the  two  items  of  pluck 
and  skill,  but  not  more  than  four  go  as  a  general  thing,  as  there 
is  a  distinctly  commercial  side  to  the  business,  and  the  fewer  the 
guns  the  more  there  is  to  every  share.  The  Government  gives 
head-money  ;  the  merchant  will  pay  anything  between  4Z.  and  101. 
English  for  the  cleaned  skins ;  and  the  beef,  too,  is  an  asset  of 
▼alue.  A  third  share  in  a  good  bear  is  enough  for  a  Lapp  to 
marry  on  and  set  up  a  tidy  farm,  if  he  happen  to  be  economical. 

The  winter  light  may  be  grey  and  small,  but  the  snow  looms 
white,  and  the  spoor  reads  like  a  book.  A  bear  breaks  through 
any  crust,  and  plunges  elbow-deep  at  every  stride.  His  belly 
trails  along  the  snow  and  ploughs  a  great  furrow.  It  takes  the 
drifts  of  a  gale  to  cover  that  track.  But  withal  his  highness  is  a 
Bcary  person,  and  though  he  may  sleep  with  shut  eyes  he  keeps 
open  ears  and  an  active  nose.  So  the  callers  have  to  tread  with 
niceness  and  delicacy  if  they  wish  to  make  sure  of  an  interview ; 
and  even  supposing  that  they  carry  the  spoor  with  them  up  to  the 
pile  of  tumbled  rocks  where  it  ends,  and  the  absence  of  back 
tracks  show  his  bearship  is  at  home,  the  hunt  is  by  no  means 
over  even  then.  The  bear  will  know  quite  well  that  enemies 
are  at  hand,  but  he  will  not  rush  them.  He  is  no  fool.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  an  animal  of  infinite  cunning  and  resource.     And 
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he  quite  knows  that  in  his  stone  redoubt  there  is  at  least  one 
chance  to  three  of  brazening  out  the  situation,  and  wearing  his 
own  hide  for  at  least  aAother  season. 

It  takes  a  man  of  much  more  recklessness,  or  ignorance  of  the 
consequences,  than  the  average  Lapp  hunter,  to  go  into  a  cave  of 
the  rocks  and  deliberately  invite  a  rough-and-tumble  with  a  hve 
brown  bear. 

But  the  hunters  do  their  best  to  irritate  him  from  a  distance. 
They  fire  single  shots  into  the  darkness  in  the  hope  of  riling  him 
sufficiently  to  make  a  rush,  so  that  the  other  guns  which  remain 
loaded  may  drop  him  when  he  comes  into  the  open.  They  do 
this  from  every  direction  on  which  the  cave  mouth  opens,  so  as  to 
give  him  every  chance  of  feeling  a  shot.  And  finally,  if  this 
method  fails,  they  light  a  bonfire  on  his  front  door  step  and  stand 
round  on  their  ski  to  await  results. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  smoke  will  reach  him,  for 
there  may  be  quite  possibly  an  outward  air  current,  and  the 
Lapps  have  produced  their  Rembrandtesque  effect  for  no  practical 
return.  But  if  they  have  luck,  and  the  stinging  reek  is  too  strong 
to  be  endured,  then  they  have  to  stand  by  for  quick  shooting. 
The  bear  bolts  like  a  rabbit,  out  of  the  firelight  into  the  gloom, 
and  in  a  matter  of  seconds  he  will  be  absorbed  amongst  the  tree 
stems  of  the  forest.  There  is  something  uncanny,  something 
almost  devilish  in  the  way  a  Northern  bear  can  adopt  in- 
visibility. 

On  the  whole,  then,  when  a  bear  is  shot  it  is  a  day  worth  re- 
membering, and  all  involved  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
incomparable  hunters.  There  are  plenty  to  listen  to  and  envy  them. 
Few  men  can  say  that  they  have  not  been  concerned  in  a  hunt. 
But  in  all  last  year  head-money  was  only  paid  on  seven  bears  in 
the  whole  of  the  Enare  district,  and  that  covers  some  150,000  square 
miles.  So  whatever  can  be  said  against  the  Lapp  as  looking  on 
hunting  as  a  business,  it  must  be  granted  that  it  comes  to  him  as 
sport  and  enjoyment  as  well,  or  he  would  not  embark  in  a  trade 
which  brings  in  such  extremely  frail  dividends  for  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  outlay  in  risk  and  exertion.  If  further  proof  were  needed, 
it  was  there  plain  in  Enare  Town.  The  majority  of  the  Lapp3 
lived  in  snug  wooden  houses,  tilled  the  ground,  tended  cattle, 
lived  prosperous  lives.  The  professional  hunters  were  like  the 
hunters  of  the  States,  practically  outcasts,  men  of  the  outer  air,  it 
is  true,  and  rare  fellows,  but  in  the  riches  of  this  life  they  were 
unacquisitive.  When  one  of  the  rare  windfalls  came,  they  were 
generous,   and  it  quickly  went ;   and  between  whiles  they  and 
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theirs  knew  the  grip  of  an  empty  belly.  In  Enare  Town  they  lived 
in  peat  gammer,  eyesores  amongst  the  comely  houses.  Their 
wives  were  slatterns,  their  children  ragged,  their  homes  ringed 
round  by  squalor  and  poverty.  They  lived  the  free  life  of  the 
forests,  which  is  the  best  life  of  all,  but  they  had  to  pay  its 
price. 


M7  MAD  MOTOR 


BY    HEBEEIIT    \7VIAN 


I  HAD  travelled  all  along  the  Riviera  ou  a  bicycle,  and  (oiiiid  that, 
what  with  adverse  winds  and  luncheon  houre,  and  long  stony 
hills,  thoughtfully  marked  'dangerous  '  by  the  touring  clubs,  it  was 
as  much  as  ever  if  I  averaged  five  miles  an  hour  during  the  week. 
I  was  walking  on  the  Promenade  de  la  Croisette  at  Cannes, 
ruminating  over  the  vanity  of  bicycles,  and  swearing  by  the  nine 
gods  to  ride  them  no  more,  when  I  spied  a  small  gaping  crowd 
collected  outside  a  shop  in  the  Eue  Bossu.  Crowds  are  easily 
collected  by  very  paltry  incidents  in  the  South,  and  my  curiosity 
would  not  have  prompted  me  to  step  aside,  but  I  had  some 
business  at  the  post  office,  and  found  that  the  centre  of  interest 
was  the  cychng  school  where  I  had  hired  my  machine.  The  pro- 
]>rietor  beckoned  to  me  and  introduced  me  to  a  motor  tricycle, 
which  was  the  cynosure  of  the  street. 

'  That  is  the  thing  for  you,'  he  exclaimed  heartily.  '  With  it 
you  will  be  independent  of  winds  and  hills,  and  you  can  easily  ran  . 
down  to  Genoa  and  back  in  the  course  of  a  day.  An  average  of 
thirty  or  forty  kilometres  an  hour  is  nothing  to  it,  and  you  are 
spared  all  effort.     It  is  a  splendid  chance  for  yon.     There  is  such 
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a  run  on  these  machines  that  the  manufacturers  cannot  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  But  this  one  is  to  be  sold  for  1,200 
francs  instead  of  the  1,650  which  it  cost  a  few  months  ago.' 

•  Then  I  suppose  it  has  some  defect.  Otherwise  why  should 
an  article  so  much  in  demand  be  sold  so  cheap  ? ' 

*No,  it  is  in  perfect  condition,  as  good  as  new.  The  owner  is 
obliged  to  go  on  his  military  service  and  has  no  further  use  for  it. 
If  yon  want  to  make  sure  you  are  welcome  to  try  it  as  long  as 
yon  like/ 

I  began  to  be  interested,  and  the  man  pushed  the  crowd  aside 
for  me  to  inspect  the  new  toy.  It  was  certainly  very  light  and 
compact.  At  the  rear  was  a  small  keg  of  petroleum,  which  only 
required  replenishing  every  100  kilometres,  and  in  front  a  slender 
book-shaped  box,  charged  with  sufl&cient  electricity  for  a  fortnight. 
All  yon  had  to  do  was  to  jump  into  the  tricycle  from  behind,  turn 
the  treadles  to  get  started,  press  a  knob  to  connect  the  electricity 
with  the  petroleum  and  you  were  off.  There  were  two  other 
knobs  which  would  require  adjusting  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  establish  the  right  proportion  of  gas  and  air.  A  steel  finoor 
regulated  the  speed,  and  the  machine  may  be  stopped  any  instant 
by  turning  the  end  of  the  handle-bar  towards  you.  It  all  seemed 
wonderfully  simple,  and  the  man  assured  me  that  in  half  an  hour 
I  conld  easily  master  every  detail  of  the  machine. 

I  had  some  qualms  about  the  abrupt  stoppage  of  the  machine. 
A  train  going  at  a  pace  of  some  five-and-twenty  miles  an  hour 
requires  to  be  stopped  gradually,  and  even  then  gives  an  awkward 
jolt  at  the  last  moment.  Surely  a  tricycle,  stopped  dead  in  its 
headlong  career  of  thirty  or  forty  kilometres  the  hour,  would  send 
its  rider  flying  headlong.  But  the  man  was  positive  that  there 
was  nothing  to  fear,  and  added  that  if  I  felt  anxious  I  could  stop 
the  machine  as  gradually  as  I  wished. 

Accordingly  I  agreed  that  he  should  send  it  to  my  hotel  for  trial 
in  the  morning,  and  I  retired  to  rest  that  night  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  visions  of  joyous  travels  all  over  Europe,  unfettered  by  the 
tyranny  of  time  tables,  the  shortcomings  of  horseflesli,  or  the  dis- 
ci  »uragement  of  steep  ascents. 

The  day  dawned  bright  and  clear,  the  sea  glistened  in  answer 
to  the  cloudless  sky,  and  a  gentle  zephyr  added  lightness  to  the 
air.  It  was  ideal  Riviera  weather,  and  my  spirits  rose  at  the 
prospect  of  the  expedition.  The  machine  exceeded  my  wildest 
expectations.  It  whizzed  along  at  a  great  rat(i,  but  the  movement 
was  delightful,  and  I  had  no  anxieties.  The  sharpest  corners 
were  turned  with  ease,  I  threaded  my  way  through  the  most 
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iDtricate  traffic  without  a  qualm,  and  the  machine  seemed  to 
answer  to  the  lightest  touch  with  all  the  intelligence  of  a 
thoroughbred.  The  stretch  from  Cannes  to  Nice  is  perhaps  the 
best  on  the  Corniche,  a  gentle  downward  slope  nearly  all  the  way, 
and  I  accomplished  the  twenty  miles  in  little  over  half  an  hour. 
After  an  excellent  breakfast  at  the  'London  House/  perhaps  the 
best  restaurant  in  France,  I  mounted  again  and  glided  up  the 
long  steep  hill  out  of  Nice  almost  as  easily  as  I  had  spun  along 
the  level.  Clearly  a  motor  tricycle  was  the  ideal  means  of 
locomotion,  and  I  vowed  I  would  travel  no  other  wise  in  future. 

There  were  only  a  few  blue  bays  to  be  rounded  and  another 
half-hour  saw  me  outside  the  Cafe  de  Paris  at  Monte  Carlo.  I 
took  a  cooling  drink,  consigned  my  faithful  tricycle  to  the  care  of 
an  obsequious  waiter,  and  strolled  into  the  Temple  of  Fortune  to 
try  my  luck  at  roulette.  Everything  seemed  prosperous  to-day, 
and  I  won  500  francs  in  no  time,  on  the  strength  of  which  I 
allowed  myself  the  best  lunch  which  the  famous  kitchens  of  the 
Cafe  Eiche  could  provide. 

Motor  tricycles  are  still  rare  apparitions  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion,  when  I  mounted  my  machine 
a<i[ain,  that  the  choice  spirits  of  the  Cafe  de  Pans  had  been  experi- 
menting with  it  while  I  played.  Anyhow,  the  speed  had  not 
siilfered,  for  I  was  very  soon  rattling  through  Mentone  and  up 
the  hill  which  leads  to  the  Italian  frontier. 

I  caught  sight  of  the  little  white  custom-house  and  sentry-box, 
on  the  French  side  of  the  road.  A  couple  of  gendarmes  were 
walking  slowly  up  and  down,  and  I  remembered  that  they  would 
insist  on  my  returning  to  Mentone  to  have  a  leaden  seal  affixed 
to  my  machine.  However,  half  a  n:iile*s  hill  was  nothing  to  me 
now,  and  I  should  not  be  so  ill-humoured  as  I  had  been  when 
they  forced  me  to  return  on  my  bicycle  some  weeks  previously. 
When  I  came  up  to  them,  they  called  out  to  me  to  pull  up,  and  I 
cheerfully  turned  the  end  of  my  handle-bars,  as  I  had  been  wont 
to  do,  expecting  the  machine  to  stop  at  once.  The  handle  turned 
quite  easily,  but,  to  my  amazement,  it  had  no  effect,  and  I  was 
whirled  along  at  a  pace  which  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  to 
diminish,  across  the  bridge  over  the  ravine,  which  separates  Italy 
from  France. 

I  heard  an  angry  shout  behind  me,  and  for  one  long  moment 
I  half  expected  to  have  a  bullet  lodged  in  my  back.  But  the 
formality  of  the  leaden  seal  is  only  exacted  in  the  cyclist's  own 
interest,  to  facilitate  his  return  into  France,  and  does  not  war- 
rant the  use  of  force  to  prevent  his  departure.     The  gendarmes 
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evidently  reflected  that  it  would  be  rather  a  strong  measure  to  shoot 
a  man  for  leaving  France  without  a  leaden  seal.  If  he  had  been 
entering  the  country  and  had  tried  to  evade  the  customs*  dues  by 
riding  furiously  past,  it  might  have  been  a  different  matter. 

I  had  just  come  to  this  satisfactory  conclusion  and  begun  to 
breathe  again,  when  the  sight  of  the  Italian  custom-house  a 
hundred  yards  further  up  the  road  filled  me  with  a  choking  dread. 
There  were  forty-two  francs  in  gold  to  be  paid  for  the  entrance 
of  a  cycle  into  Italy,  and  in  the  present  state  of  her  finances  such 
a  sum  would  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  slip  through  her  fingers. 
I  tugged  at  my  handle-bar  with  all  the  frantic  energy  of  despair, 
but  I  might  as  well  have  tugged  at  the  handle  of  a  railway 
carriage  in  full  motion.  I  looked  at  the  sheer  rock  beside  the 
road  and  wondered  whether  I  should  not  do  better  to  run  my 
machine  straight  into  it.  But  the  pace  was  now  terrific,  although 
the  hill  was  decidedly  steep,  and  I  was  certain  to  break  several 
limbs  if  not  to  lose  my  life. 

It  seemed  as  if  my  motor  had  suddenly  gone  mad,  taken  its 
bit,  or  whatever  answers  to  a  motor's  bit,  between  its  teeth,  and 
determined  to  forge  ahead  until  its  supply  of  petroleum  should  be 
exhausted.  I  leaned  down  and  pushed  back  the  knob  which 
should  have  slackened  the  speed.  But  my  action  had  no  effect 
whatever.  No  doubt  the  waiters  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris  had 
contrived  to  disturb  some  connection  on  which  the  pace  and 
stoppage  depended. 

I  had  neither  time  nor  presence  of  mind  to  pull  out  money 
and  offer  it  as  a  sop  to  the  Italian  ofl&cials.     Some  half-dozen  of 
them,  in  their  picturesque  three-cornered  hats  and  sweeping  cocks* 
feathers,  had  gathered  outside  to  witness  the  arrival  of  my  head- 
long machine.     I  called  out  to  them  that  I  was  imable  to  stop  it, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  understand  and  spread  themselves  across 
the  road  to  bar  my  way.      I  shouted  wildly,  but   they  did  not 
move  until  I  was  actually  upon  them,  and  then  so  late  that  my 
right  wheel  passed  over  one  of  their  feet. 

There  was  a  vicious  howl  as  I  swept  up  the  hill,  then  a  hurried 
consultation  and  a  shot  fired  over  my  head  as  a  warning.  The 
^ho  of  it  reverberated  for  miles  in  the  direction  of  Ventimiglia, 
^^i  I  made  myself  very  small  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the 
^^^i  discharge.  It  was  not  very  far  from  the  next  bend  in  the 
road,  when  I  heard  a  loud  report  and  felt  a  number  of  stinging 
pricball  over  my  head,  neck,  and  back.  The  gendarmes  had 
^^'idently  been  so  considerate  as  to  content  themselves  with  a 
discharge  of  shot.     My  wounds  gave  me  pain,  but  I  rounded  the 
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corner  and  rejoiced  that  I  had  contrived  to  escape  with  my  life. 
My  jubilation  did  not,  however,  last  long,  for  I  reflected  that  the 
Italian  frontier  would  certainly  be  guarded  more  effectually  than 
by  the  presence  of  a  handful  of  gendarmes  in  one  guard-house. 
The  shots  would  have  set  a  whole  array  of  coastguardsmen  on 
the  alert,  even  if  there  were  no  telegraphic  means  of  apprising 
them  of  a  violation  of  the  frontier.  I  should  find  plenty  of  armed 
men  to  waylay  me  before  this  cursed  machine  had  exhausted  its 
store  of  motive  petroleum. 

I  turned  round  and  wrenched  at  the  petroleum-keg,  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  and  I  cursed  my  folly  in  being  armed  with  neither 
dagger  nor  revolver,  whereby  it  might  have  been  destroyed.  I 
attacked  the  electrical  apparatus  in  front  and  easily  verenched  it 
off,  but  this  only  deprived  me  of  the  means  of  starting  the 
machine  again,  and  had  no  effect  upon  my  present  pace.  Then  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  if  I  could  not  stop  this  fiendish  tricycle,  I 
could  at  least  turn  it  round  and  return  to  France,  where  I  should 
no  longer  be  menaced  with  guns  and  bayonets. 

By  this  time  I  had  entered  the  village  of  Mortola,  where  a 
number  of  children  were  playing  at  a  sort  of  hopscotch  in  the 
road.  I  holloaed  and  tried  to  dodge  them,  but  they  only  grinned 
at  me,  and  my  tricycle  passed  right  over  the  body  of  a  boy  of 
three,  leaving  him  senseless  on  the  road,  and  almost  jerking  me  out 
01  my  saddle.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  an  open  space  to  turn 
the  machine,  but  the  place  was  not  very  broad,  and  I  came  into 
rough  collision  with  a  haycart,  breaking  a  spoke  of  my  right 
wheel  in  tlie  process  and  receiving  a  bad  blow  on  my  left  arm. 
The  child  still  lay  senseless,  and  the  whole  population  seemed  to 
have  suddcMily  assembled  to  avenge  it.  They  growled  menacingly 
at  me,  but  they  were  not  quick  enough  to  concert  measures 
against  me,  and  I  was  soon  out  of  their  reach.  A  hail  of  stones 
followed  nie,  but  all  fell  wide  except  one,  which  struck  the 
petroleum  ke^^  loudly  and  left  a  deep  dent. 

I  was  now  going  downhill  at  lightning  speed.  However,  I 
felt  easier  in  mind,  for  the  Italian  of'iicials  could  have  nothing 
against  my  return  to  France,  and  the  French  had  seen  me  pass 
so  recently  that  they  might  be  counted  upon  to  waive  formalities. 
If  I  could  onlv  steer  clear  of  accidents  for  a  few  hours  until  the 
petroleum  should  be  exhausted,  I  might  escape  with  my  life  from 
this  most  parlous  adventure.  My  shot  wounds  were,  however, 
exceedingly  painful,  and  when  I  put  up  my  hand  to  my  neck  I 
withdrew  it  covered  with  blood. 

When  I  sighted  the  Italian  custom-house  again  the  gendarmes 
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were  still  there,  gaping  up  the  road.  My  appearance  set  them 
gesticulating  at  each  other  with  bewildering  vehemence.  They 
had  evidently  by  no  means  made  up  their  minds  that  my  return 
atoned  for  my  want  of  ceremony  in  entering  the  country,  and  I 
began  to  regret  that  I  had  ventured  into  this  hornets'  nest  agam. 
However,  they  evidently  decided  that  the  time  for  firing  at 
me  was  past.  But  one  of  them  put  out  his  gun  to  impede  my 
progress.  If  I  had  not  been  traveUing  so  fast  he  might  have 
succeeded,  but  as  it  was  my  machine  brushed  his  gun  aside  as  if 
it  had  been  a  straw.  The  bayonet,  however,  glittered  close  to 
my  tyre  and  gave  me  the  idea  that  a  puncture  might  have  been 
useful  in  checking  my  fearful  pace.  So  I  whipped  a  penknife 
out  of  my  pocket  and  applied  it  very  carefully  to  the  left  wheel. 
The  knife  was  whisked  out  of  my  hand  and  hurled  into  the  road, 
gashing  my  wrist  in  the  process,  but  there  was  a  loud  report  and 
I  saw  the  tyre  had  gone  flat.  Alas !  however,  it  availed  me 
nothing,  and'  the  maimed  machine,  acquiring  fresh  impetus  as  it 
fled  downhill,  seemed  as  if  it  were  determined  to  go  on  for  ever. 

Bumbling  over  the  frontier  bridge  I  found  two  French 
gendarmes  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road  with  the  butt  ends 
of  their  rifles  uplifted.  It  was  impossible  to  dodge  them,  and  the 
last  thing  I  remember  was  a  violent  blow  on  my  head,  two 
gendarmes  on  their  backs  in  the  dust,  and  my  machine  also  on 
its  back,  with  its  wheels  still  spinning  madly  in  the  air. 

My  friends  say  the  whole  episode  was  a  dream,  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  chambermaid  found  me  on  the  floor  of  my 
room,  stunned  by  the  fall  of  a  curtain-rod  at  the  top  of  my  bed. 
My  neck  was  much  marked  by  mosquito  bites  and  I  had  a  bad 
bruise  on  my  left  arm,  besides  an  inexplicable  cut  on  my  wrist. 
But  the  strangest  part  of  the  story  is,  that  when,  some  days  later, 
I  was  well  enough  to  visit  the  motor-tricycle,  T  found  the  tyre  of 
the  left  wheel  had  been  punctured,  the  electric  box  was  severed, 
a  spoke  of  the  right  wheel  was  broken,  and  the  petroleum  keg 
had  a  dent  in  it.  The  hotel  people  aver  that  the  machine  had 
been  shut  up  all  the  time,  and  that  no  one  could  have  tampered 
with  it ;  but  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself  to  mount  the  uncanny 
creature,  which  I  still  shrewdly  suspect  of  having  had  some  share 
in  my  mad  ride. 
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LADIES'  GOLF 

BY  LOUIE   MACKERN  AND  E.    M.  BOYS 

It  is  necessary  in  writing  an  account  of  the  Ladies'  Grolf  Union 

to  give  a  short  sketch  of  its  origin  and  rise. 

Early  in  1893  two  or  three  ardent  members  of  the  Wimbledon 
Ladies'  Golf  Club  started  the  idea  of  arranging  a  Ladies'  Cham- 
pionship, and  enlisted  the  advice  and  services  of  a  clever  organiseE 
and  enthusiastic  golfer,  in  the  person  of  Mr,  Laidlaw  Pnrree. 
He  at  once  advised  that  all  the  other  recognised  ladies'  golf  clnba 
should  be  invited  to  co-operate  and  to  give  their  views  on  the 
subject.  Circulars  were  accordingly  sent  out,  and  a  meeting 
called  for  April  19,  1H93.  This  meeting  was,  virtually,  the  birth 
of  the  Ladies'  Golf  Union.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary  to 
go  into  the  details  of  its  formation,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
consists  of  Vice-Presidents,  Honorary  Treasurer,  Honorary  Secre- 
tarj',  and  a  Council  formed  of  delegates  from  all  affiliated  clubs. 
Theprimary  objects  of  the  Union  are,  to  quote  from  their  'Annual:' 

1.  '  To  promote  the  interests  of  the  game  of  golf, 

2.  '  To  obtain  an  uniformity  of  rules  of  the  game  by  establishing 

a  representative  legislative  authority. 

3.  '  To  establish  an  uniform  system  of  handicapping. 

4.  '  To  act  as  a  tribunal  and  court  of  reference  on  points  of 

uncertainty. 

5.  '  To  arrange  the  Annual  Championship  Competition,  and  to 

obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose.' 
As   to  the   Eules   of    the    Union,  formation  of   Council,  en- 
trance fees  and  annual  subscriptions,  Ac,  are  they  not  written 
in  the  four  volumes  of  the  '  Ladies'  Golf  Union  Annual '  already 
published  ? 
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And  now,  as,  of  course,  the  first  result  of  the  formation  of  the 
Union  was  the  Ladies'  Championship  of  1893,  we  will  take  the 
five  objects  of  the  Union  in  their  reverse  order. 

The  first  Championship  was  held  in  June  1893,  on  the  links  of 
the  Lytham  and  St.  Anne's  Ladies'  Golf  Club.  To  this  club  is 
doe  much  praise  for  so  loyally  giving  up  their  own  scheme  of  a 
Ladies'  Championship  (which  they  had  just  formulated  and  even 
advertised)  in  favour  of  the  more  comprehensive  programme  of 
the  Union.  For  this  first  Championship  there  were  thirty-eight 
entries,  the  winner  being  Lady  Margaret  Scott,  who  defeated 
Miss  Isette  Pearson  in  the  final  heat.  The  following  year,  1894, 
the  Championship  was  held  at  Littlestone-on-Sea,  when  there 


were  sixty-four  entries,  the  winner  again  being  Lady  Margaret 
Scott,  who  OQce  more  met  Miss  Pearson  in  the  finals. 

For  the  1895  Championship,  at  Portrush,  there  were  eighty- 
fonr  entries,  Lady  Margaret  Scott  being  for  the  third  time  winner, 
beating  Miss  Lythgoe  in  the  last  round. 

The  1896  Championship  was  held  at  Hoylake,  when  eighty- 
two  competitors  entered.  Miss  Pascoe  won,  defeating  Miss  Lena 
Thnmson  in  the  finals. 

The  Championship  of  1897  formed  a  now  departure  in  the 
annals  of  the  Union,  as,  being  held  in  Scotland  (Gullane),  a  large 
contingent  of  Scotch  players  entered  among  the  hundred  and  two 
names  that  were  sent  in.     It  had  been  a  matter  for  sincere  regret 
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that  none  of  the  many  fine  Scotch  players  had  ever  before  entered 
for  the  Championship.  They  certainly  gave  a  very  good  account 
of  themselves  by  their  performances  last  year  at  Gullane,  as,  out 
of  the  four  players  left  in  for  the  semi-finals,  three  were  Scotch. 
The  finals  were  played  by  two  sisters,  Mias  Orr  and  Miss  E.  C. 
Orr,  the  latter  winning  by  four  up  and  three  to  play. 

The  Championship  this  year,  held  in  May  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
was  certainly  a  corroboration  of  the  saying  that  '  it  is  the 
unexpected  that  happens.'  The  small  number  of  the  entries 
(seventy-seven),  the  non-appearance  of  the  holder  of  the  Champion- 
ship, the  absence,  en  bloc,  of  the  Scotch  players,  the  number  of 
'  dark  horses ' — these  and  many  other  surprises  were  in  store  for 


those  keen  golfers  who  found  their  way  to  the  quaint  little  town 
on  the  bleak  East  Coast. 

Even  more  disappointing  than  the  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  entries  was  the  absence  of  the  Scotch  players,  who  in  the 
Championship  meeting  at  Gullane  had  mustered  thirty-eight 
strong.  This  year  there  was  only  one  entrant  from  north  of  the 
Border.  Everyone  who  had  seen  the  magnificent  play  of  the  ex- 
champion.  Miss  E.  C.  Orr,  and  that  of  many  of  the  other  Scotch 
golfers,  most  sincerely  regretted  their  absence  this  year.  Surely 
it  would  have  been  but  commonly  sporting  to  have  pitted  their 
skill  against  that  of  their  Enghsh  rivals  on  an  English  links.  It 
-.jft  fairly  safe  to  say  that,  had  they  done  so,  there  might  easily 
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have  been  a  reversal  ol  lost  year's  odds.  All  the  arrangements 
for  the  Championship  were  most  ably  carried  out  by  the  Ladies' 
Golf  Union ;  and,  through  the  untiring  energy  and  capacity  and 
the  unfailing  kindness  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  Isette  Pearson, 
the  meeting  was  carried  to  a  highly  successful  conclusion.  Every 
assistance  was  most  courteously  given  by  the  Captain  (Mr.  F.  8. 
Ireland)  and  members  of  the  Great  Yarmouth  Golf  Club,  who 
very  kindly  handed  over  their  charming  Club  House  to  the  Union 
for  the  use  of  the  competitors  in  the  Championship. 

The  course  was  a  good  deal  altered,  and  some  of  the  tees 
shortened,  by  a  special  Championship  Committee  elected  by  the 
Council  of  the  Union.    And  here  it  must  be  said  that  the  course 


decided  upon  was  not  a  typically  good  one  for  the  Championship. 
The  total  length  was  4,183  yards,  but  there  wore  not  enough 
long  holes,  only  three  being  over  300  yards  in  length.  There  was 
too  great  a  preponderance  of  holes  requiring  merely  a  drive  and 
an  iron  or  cleek  shot  to  reach  the  green, /owr^een  out  of  the  eighteen 
being  of  this  character.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
long  holes,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  brassy  play,  which  ia 
certainly  one  of  the  strong  points  of  many  of  the  best  lady  golfers. 
Another  great  defect  of  the  course,  but  one  quite  out  of  the  power 
of  the  Championship  Committee  to  alter,  was  the  great  amount 
of  blown  sand  upon  it.  During  the  furious  gales  of  wind 
from  the  east  and  north-east  which  raged  for  the  last  three  days 
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of  the  meeting,  the  sand  was  often  blown  in  dense  drifts  right 
across  the  course.  The  carries  from  the  tees  were  not  long,  but 
this  was  amfly  made  up  for  by  some  truly  awful  bunkers,  which 
yawTied  deep  and  wide.  The  greens  were  good,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four  very  rough  ones,  being  for  the  most  part 
beautifully  undulating,  and  needing  great  judgment  to  negotiate 
successfully.  There  was  some  excellent  golf  seen  in  some  of  the 
matches,  and  an  extraordinary  number  were  halved,  having 
to  be  decided  on  the  nineteenth  or  subsequent  greens.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  and  also  according  to  the  openly  ex- 
pressed views  of  a  large  majority  of  the  experienced  onlookers, 
the  best  golfer  present,  and  the  one  who  played  throughout  the 
most  consistently  good  game,  was  undoubtedly  Miss  Isette  Pearson. 
She  had  the  hardest  luck  in  the  draw  of  any  of  the  good  players, 
no  fewer  than  four  out  of  the  five  matches  played  by  her  being 
decided  on  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  or  twentieth  greens.  Her 
play  was  often  extremely  brilliant,  and  always  conspicuous  for 
perfect  steadiness,  coolness  of  judgment,  and  a  fine  sporting 
spirit.  And  when  one  realises  the  responsibiUty  that  weighs 
upon  her  shoulders  during  the  Championship  as  Secretary  of  the 
Union,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Miss  Pearson's  performance 
was  a  fine  and  a  notable  one. 

Of  the  week's  surprises  one  of  the  most  astonishing  was  Miss 
Pearson's  defeat  by  Miss  E.  Nevile,  after  having  been  dormy  3. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  the  former  to  say  that  she  was  suffering  from 
a  very  severe  cold,  and  had  that  morning  gone  through  the  strain 
of  a  very  tight  match  with  Miss  Pascoe,  whom  she  only  defeated 
on  the  twentieth  green.  Miss  Pascoe  played  magnificently  in  all 
her  three  matches,  though  she  met  no  worthy  opponent  till  the 
fourth  heat,  when  she  was  beaten  by  Miss  Pearson,  after  having 
been  dormy  2.  This  match  and  the  one  in  the  first  heat  between 
Miss  Pearson  and  Miss  Armstrong  were  undoubtedly  the  finest 
displays  of  good  all-round  golf  seen  at  the  Championship. 

Miss  Thomson,  this  year's  champion,  is  an  excellent  golfer, 
with  a  verj'  pretty  quiet  style,  great  accuracy,  and  perfect  nerve 
and  judgment.  Without  in  any  way  disparaging  her  play,  one  may 
say  that  Miss  Thomson  had  considerable  good  fortune  in  her 
matches,  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  fourth  heat,  being 
easy  victories  for  her.  Her  play  in  the  finals  was  extraordinarily 
good.  She  hardly  made  a  mistake,  her  approaching  and  putting 
were  perfect,  and  when  at  the  thirteenth  green  she  won  the  match 
(and  the  Championship^  by  6  up  and  5  to  play  there  was  not  a  dis- 
sentient voice  in  the  chorus  of  congratulation  that  overwhelmed  her. 
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In  speaking  of  the  management  o£  the  Championship,  it  is 
imposBible  to  praise  too  highly  the  excellent  and  business-like 
arrangements  made  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Union,  Miss 
Isette  Pearson,  and  her  unfailing  tact,  kindness,  and  consideration. 
And  all  the  time  and  thought  spent  by  her  for  others  are,  it  must 
be  remembered,  at  the  expense  of  her  own  chances  in  the 
competition.  For  though,  of  course,  she  has  able  assistance,  and 
many  willing  and  capable  helpers,  it  is  she  who  '  makes  the  wheels 
go  round,'  and  that,  too,  without  a  squeak  or  a  jolt. 

And  now  to  turn  to  the  aims  of  the  Union.  Though  its 
desire  is  to  act  as  a  friendly  tribunal  and  court  of  reference 
on  points   of   uncertainty,    it   deprecates   entirely  any   wish   to 


dictate  to  the  various  clubs  affiliated  to  it ;  but  rather  it  hopes 
to  encourage  an  universality  of  aims  among  the  clubs.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  important  effects  that  the  Union  desires  to  have 
is  to  increase  that  sense  of  comradeship  which  should  exist  among 
all  true  golfers.  In  all  games  and  sports  this  is  an  essential 
'luality  if  the  best  rfsults  are  to  be  expected.  The  Union 
certainly  does  its  best  lo  draw  all  golfers  together,  ami  to  give 
them  common  aims  and  ambitions.  In  every  way  it  is  most 
important  to  encourage  this  feeHng;  for  in  games,  as  in  most 
other  things,  women  are  prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  general 
good,  through  a  certain  smallness  of  outlook.  Anything  that 
narrows  down  a  conception,  whether  of  a  game,  of  a  theory,  or 
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of  conduct,  must  tend  to  decrease  its  usefulness;  conversely, 
anything  that  helps  to  broaden  out  that  conception  is  to  be 
unreservedly  welcomed. 

One  of  the  most  practical  uses  of  the  Union  is  shown  by  the 
cflfort  it  is  making  to  establish  an  uniform  system  of  handicapping. 
Naturally,  the  main  idea  of  any  system  of  handicapping  is  that 
the  handicap  of  each  individual  member  should  be  some  guide  to 
the  quality  of  her  play.  Hitherto  the  handicaps  of  many  clubs 
have  been  utterly  misleading,  as  managers  of  open  meetings  have 
found,  to  their  dismay.  Thus  some  very  nearly  scratch  players 
send  in  their  handicap  as  18  or  19,  because  that  is  what  they 
play  with  on  long  links,  against  men.  On  the  other  hand,  players 
who  would  want  six  strokes  from  a  really  scratch  player  send  in 
their  handicap  as  scratch,  because,  being  the  best  players  in  a  small 
club  with  short  links,  their  best  score  is  considered  the  par  of  the 
green. 

Now  the  Union  scheme  is,  roughly,  this :  Find  the  true 
par  of  the  green  as  scored  by  a  really  scratch  player,  allowing 
two  putts  on  each  green,  and,  as  a  rule,  counting  a  hole  under 
120  yards  a  3  ;  one  under  240  a  4 ;  and  one  under  320  a  5.  Of 
course,  the  position  and  frequency  of  hazards,  and  the  lies  to  be 
found  through  the  green,  have  to  be  considered,  and  two  or  three 
strokes  allowed  for  bad  luck  or  misadventure,  over  and  above  the 
actual  score  for  the  eighteen  holes.  The  handicap  of  each 
member  is  then  arrived  at  by  taking  the  best  score  made  by  that 
member  and  doubling  it,  adding  the  next  best  score.  The  average 
of  those  three  scores  is  then  struck,  and  the  difference  between  it 
and  the  par  of  the  green  is  that  member's  handicap.  It  is  very 
easy  for  outsiders  to  criticise  this  system  and  its  working.  But 
in  common  fairness  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  result  of  this 
first  year's  trial  is,  on  the  whole,  a  highly  satisfactory  one, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  many  initial  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Out  of  the  twenty-three  clubs  competing  for  the  silver 
medals  offered  by  the  Union  for  the  best  aggregate  of  four  scores 
returned  in  medal  competitions  in  each  club,  eleven  of  the  winners* 
scores  averaged  within  two  strokes  of  the  par  of  the  green.  Only 
in  two  cases  did  the  difference  exceed  four  strokes.  The 
Handicapping  Committee  of  the  Union  are  perfectly  hopeful  that 
at  no  very  distant  date  their  system  of  handicapping  will  have 
attained  its  object,  and  that  each  individual  member's  handicap 
will  represent  the  quality  of  her  play. 

In  conclusion,  one  may  say  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  extraordinary  improvement  that  has  taken  place 
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in  ladies'  golf  during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  game  is 
now  taken  up  thoroughly  and  seriously,  and  played  in  deadly 
earnest.  Of  course,  the  earnestness  displayed  by  some  very 
indifferent  players  over  tfleir  utterly  feeble  performances  would 
move  the  grimmest  cynic  to  a  smile  of  pity.  But  we  have  it  on 
the  highest  authority  that  the  population  of  these  islands  consists 
mostly  of  fools;  so  how  can  even  the  ranks  of  the  elect  (i.e. 
golfers)  hope  to  escape  a  few  stragglers  from  the  great  army 
of  idiots?  Thus  a  fool,  hot  and  weary  in  a  bunker,  calls  faintly 
to  a  fellow-fool,  '  How  many  strokes  have  you  played,  dear?  ' 
'Twenty-seven,  I  think.'  '  Oh  !  then  I  give  up  the  hole.'  Then 
there  are  the  lesser  tools  who  can  play  a  little  (a  very  little),  yet 


who  enter  cheerfully  for  every  Open  Meeting  within  a  hundred 
miles,  and  who  trip  off  gaily  to  the  Championship,  dragging  un- 
willing husbands  or  other  relations  to  witness  their  discomfiture. 
Bat,  apart  from  these  self-deluded  mortals,  how  good  it  is  to  see 
the  thoroughness  with  which  so  many  women  now  play  the  game  I 
They  go  at  it  resolved  to  do  their  level  best,  to  play  golf  as 
it  should  be  played,  to  funk  nnthing,  neither  long  carries  nor 
difficult  hazards.  The  standard  of  first-class  play  has  wonder- 
fully advanced.  There  is  a  far  greater  steadiness  and  sureness  of 
play,  less  fluctuation  in  the  form  shown,  and  even  greater  bril- 
liancy. There  is  also  a  large  class  of  players,  just  slightly  inferior 
to  the  very  first  flight,  who  play  a  very  dashing  game,  but  who 
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are  wanting  in  the  thoroughness  and  nerve  which  go  so  largely  to 
make  up  really  first-class  golf.  For  it  is  in  the  soundness  of 
judgment,  and  in  the  perfect  nerve  of  the  first-rate  players,  that 
their  superiority  lies.  The  best  plafers  know  always  just  the 
right  club  to  take,  when  to  make  a  plucky  bid  for  the  hole,  and 
when  to  refrain  and  play  for  a  certain  half  ;  they  understand  the 
exact  line  to  take  in  a  difficult  putt.  In  short,  they  have  learnt 
by  experience  and  observation  what  is  still  lacking  in  the  play 
of  their  brilliant  but  unfinished  rivals.  As  long  as  there  are 
women  who  are  plucky  and  hardy,  and  who  do  not  shirk  difficul- 
ties, just  so  long  will  golf  be  played,  and  well  played,  by  women. 

Louie  Mackern. 


THE   GAME   IN  ITS   DIFFEEENT  ASPECTS 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  all  the  different  aspects  of 
*  the  royal  and  ancient  game  : '  they  are  so  numerous  that  only  the 
pen  of  a  Horace  Hutchinson  could  write  them  and  a  folio  of 
Johnsonian  bulk  contain  them.  With  but  limited  space,  we  must 
be  content,  therefore,  to  take  a  few  only  for  the  text  of  these 
remarks. 

First,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  aspects  of  driving, 
of  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  distinct  styles,  the 
full  circular  swing  and  the  half  or  three-quarter  swing.  Few 
women  are  physically  strong  enough  for  the  efifort  a  full 
swing  entails.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  :  a  tall,  muscular 
woman  with  long  arms  is  as  capable  of  taking  a  full  swing  as  any 
man  ;  but  for  the  average  slightly  built  woman  of  from  5  ft. 
3  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.,  who  has  only  learnt  to  play  golf  since 
she  was  grown  up,  such  a  swing  is  unquestionably  a  mistake. 
Practically,  the  idea  of  a  full  swing  or  sweep  is  that  the  player  in 
the  downward  stroke  will  have  the  longer  distance  for  concentra- 
tion of  speed  and  strength.  Without  accuracy,  however,  these 
are  worthless,  and  unless  the  club  in  the  upward  swing  performs  a 
perfect  circular  sweep,  with  the  arms  at  the  correct  angle  to  the 
body,  in  the  downward  stroke  it  will  be  pulled  and  the  ball  struck 
wildly.  The  position  engendered  by  a  full  swing  does  not  appear 
to  be  easily  acquired  by  women.  When  the  club  arrives  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck  the  body  is  in  a  strained  attitude,  and  when 
swinging  the  club  downwards  the  player  involuntarily  draws  her 
arms  in,  changes  the  position  of  her  feet,  or  dips  her  right  leg  ; 
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any  of  which  errors,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  are  fatal  to 
the  driving  of  a  '  clean '  ball.  Into  the  half  and  three-quarter 
swing  as  much  strength  and  speed  as  a  woman  is  capable  of  is 
concentrated,  with  also  far  greater  accuracy.  The  eyes  do  not 
become  strained,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  during  the  '  slow 
back  '  of  the  full  swing,  the  player  remains  in  a  natural  position, 
and  the  club  will  follow  through  after  the  bail  is  hit  without  being 
palled  across  the  body.  It  is  principally  m  the  follow  through 
that  the  half  swing  shows  its  superiority.  A  straight  follow 
through  will  increase  the  distance  the  ball  travels  on  the  ground 
by  twenty  or  thirty  yards.  Constantly  in  the  downward  sweep  of 
the  full  drive  the  ball  gets  pulled,  for  the  inclination  of  the  arms 


is  to  complete  the  circle  and  tinish  the  drive  with  the  club  almost 
over  the  left  shoulder,  instead  of  in  a  direct  hne  above  the  head, 
the  normal  position  of  the  club  at  the  termination  of  the  follow 
through  of  the  half  swint;. 

Balls  played  in  this  style  have  also  a  much  lon<,'er  '  carry,'  as 
they  are  never  so  much  '  skied,'  and  with  a  woman's  limited 
strength  it  is  obviously  a  disadvantage  to  loft  a  ball  more  than  is 
required  for  the  carrying  of  hazards,  for  a  lofted  ball  has  so  much 
less  run  than  a  low-hit  ball. 

A  player  who  has  mastered  the  technicalities  of  a  full  circular 
swing  can  out-distance  a  player  who  drives  with  a  half  swing ; 
but,  on  the  other  band,  the  former  probably  fails  to  hit  the  ball 
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'  clean  *  in  the  majority  of  her  drives,  while  the  latter  will  succeed 
more  often  than  she  fails,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  a 
round  the  half  or  three-quarter  swing  will  have  covered  far  more 
ground  than  the  full  swing.  The  two  styles  found  able  exponents 
at  this  year's  championship  competition  at  Great  Yarmouth. 
Among  the  well-known  players  who  used  the  half  or  three-quarter 
svdng  were  Miss  M.  Armstrong,  Miss  Dod,  and  Mrs.  Byder 
Richardson.  Miss  Armstrong,  in  her  match  against  Miss  Pearson, 
drove  magnificent  long  balls  with  admirable  grace  and  ease,  and 
out-drove  her  opponent,  who  uses  a  full  swing,  ten  times  out  of 
the  nineteen  drives,  the  other  nine  being  equal.  Miss  Pearson, 
who  drives  a  very  long  ball,  may  possibly  not  have  been  up  to 
her  usual  form,  but,  if  so,  it  is  only  another  instance  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  full  swing.  Miss  Dod  is  popularly  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  longest  drivers  in  England,  and  her  follow  through 
is  perfect.  Mrs.  Eyder  Richardson's  style  is  so  well  knovni  that 
it  is  needless  to  comment  upon  it.  In  a  driving  competition  at 
an  open  meeting  of  a  northern  club  not  long  ago,  for  which  a  large 
number  of  ladies  competed,  many  of  whom  were  noted  players, 
Miss  Dod  won  the  first  place,  and  Mrs.  Ryder  Richardson  the 
second. 

Considering  the  two  styles  purely  from  the  point  of  elegance, 
the  most  purblind  must  allow  that  the  three-quarter  or  half  swing 
has  the  advantage.  The  *  Badminton  Golf,'  after  devoting  twenty 
pages  to  the  technicalities  of  elementary  instruction  in  driving, 
condenses  the  remarks  on  ladies'  driving  into  one  short  paragraph, 
and  advocates  the  half  swing  for  ladies,  because  *  the  posture  and 
gesture  requisite  for  a  full  swing  are  not  particularly  graceful.' 

Undoubtedly,  very  few  ladies  look  graceful  while  driving  with 

a  full  swing,  for  ninety-eight  out  of  a  hundred  exaggerate  the  swing 

grotesquely.     I  have  seen  small  women  attack  a  drive  vnth  such 

vigour  that,  after  striking  the  ball,  their  bodies  swing  right  round 

vnth  the  impetus  of  the  stroke ;  others  will  tvsdst  their  arms  and 

legs  into  weird  and  wonderful  positions  ;  in  fact,  peculiarities  in 

driving  in  this  style  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  while  vnth 

the  half  or  three-quarter  swing  there  is  no  scope  for  individual 

eccentricities. 

........ 

Almost  all  lady  golfers  are  imbued  vnth  the  theory  that 
driving  is  the  important  part  of  golf,  while,  in  reality,  much  more 
can  be  accomplished,  both  in  match  and  medal  play,  by  good 
approach  shots  and  steady  putting.  More  matches  are  lost  and 
scores  r^'     '  ^  'uwnx>ach  play  than  appears 
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credible.  Want  of  judfjincnt  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  real 
reason  of  women's  weakness  in  approaching.  A  first-clasa  golfer, 
who  plays  a  fine  brassy  giuuc,  will  often  take  this  club  to  approach, 
when  it  is  obvious  to  the  onlooker  that  it  is  a  cleek  or  iron  stroke. 
Xu  player  can  ever  become  so  accurate  with  a  brassy  that  she  can 
use  it  for  approaching;  even  if  she  is  'off'  her  iron  clubs,  it  is 
wiser  to  persevere  until  recovery,  rather  than  use  a  brassy  for  this 
purpose.  Nor  is  sufficient  attention  given  to  short  approach 
play;  many  golfers,  who  can  play  an  otherwise  strong  game,  fail 
utterly  at  approach  shots  when  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards 
from  the  green.  In  tact,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  (on  inland 
huks  luore  especially)  to  see  a  lady  approaching  from  this  distance 


with  :i  [.utter.  liy  partic-iilarising  '  inland  '  links,  I  mean  nn  dis- 
raragt-m.-nt ;  l)Ut.  on  ■  sr;isb<ire  '  Jitik-^.  grecn.s  are  oftun  plac.d  un 
grassy  knolls guardcil  hy  nalunil  sutkI  bunkers,  an<i  these,  of  i-i.nrw, 
r<'nik-r  approaching  witli  a  pirll.-r  .jiiiti-  •  >ut  of  the  question.  'J'li.'re 
is  a  hole  on  a  certain  st-asliur.'  link-.,  wril  kn.iwn  to  many  gnlf.Ts, 
where  the  green  is  on  a  small  jdutrau.  whirl]  sltiju-s  :.-<  mfv  from 
the  centre  and  is  enliri'ly  siirroimih-d  l)y  drrp  sainl  l>iiiik.'rs. 
Such  a  bole  presents  no  dilVictiMi.'H  tn  ^■iHid"gcilCi.i>!.  for  hh  i\].ri'i 
at  approaching  can  lay  thi'  ball  ih-ad  on  ili,.  yi-,.fri  liy  a  cut.  wliirli 
prevents  it  rfilling  oil'  intu  ili.-  l>urLkiT-i.  On  th.;  otluT  liMriri.  ii  is 
OD  occasions  such  us  tbi-sr  tlial  sluvcnlv  phiyi'rs  ci.mc  iittcrlv  i<> 
grief. 
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Undoubtedly,  there  is  no  part  of  golf  so  difficult  to  mftster,  but, 
wben  mastered,  there  ia  nothing  repays  so  fully.  A  fine  approach 
player  constantly  saves  a  stroke  on  the  green  by  laying  the  ball 
dead,  while  with  a  putter  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
run  the  ball  on  to  the  green ;  for,  when  sending  it  through  rough 
grass,  the  player  is  quite  unable  to  regulate  the  strength  of  the 
shot,  and  it  is  only  by  chance  that  the  ball  is  in  this  way  ever  laid 
dead. 

There  is  a  theory  extant  that  the  '  weaker  box  '  is  (if  one  may 
use  such  a  paradox)  the  stronger  at  putting ;  but,  after  some  years' 
experience,  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  have  always  found 
women  painfully  erratic  putters. 
Of  course,  there  are  brilliant  ex- 
ceptions; but,  speaking  collec- 
tively, I  have  not  found  women 
to  be  much  superior  in  this  re- 
spect to  men.  The  few  really 
good  putters  are,  curiously 
enough,  generally  weak  in  their 
play  through  the  green  or  in  their 
driving,  and  one  rarely  meets  a 
player  who  is  proficient  in  all 
three.  'Putting  is  an  Inspira- 
tion,' we  are  told,  but  I  am  more 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  man 
who  so  sapiently  said,  '  Putting 
is  the  Devil ! '  On  days  when 
every  putt  goes  down,  no  matter 
how  remote  you  may  be  from 
the  hole,  you  are  ready  to  say 
proudly,  '  Putting  is  an  Inspira- 
tion,' but  on  other  days,  when  you  are  losing  hole  aitei-  hole 
through  atrocious  putting,  you  would  fain  proclaim  aloud  the 
other  sentiment.  Practising  putting  on  a  lawn  is  verj-  little 
assistance,  except  in  improving  the  aim.  Every  putting  green  is 
(or  ought  to  be)  different  from  the  last.  Inland  putting  greens, 
with  their  heavy  clay  soil  and  constant  worm-casts,  require  to  be 
played  on  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  the  short  crisp  grass 
of  the  seashore  greens.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  a  wooden  or  an  iron  putter ;  but,  when 
putting  badly  with  one  club,  it  is  often  very  efficacious  to  change 
your  putter  for  that  day. 

To  possess  proper  clubs  is  so  important  a  point  that  it  is  extra- 
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ordinary,  and  beginners  are  not  made  to  realise  it  more  than  they 
appear  to  do.  They  constantly  learn  to  play  with  cast-off  clubs  of 
their  male  relations.  This  is  an  egregious  mistake,  with  iron  clubs 
more  particularly,  as  a  bad  iron  club  will  suit  no  one.  With  driving 
clubs  there  is  more  scope  for  individual  taste,  but  no  beginner 
should  use  discarded  clubs.  Let  her  go  to  a  professional  club 
maker,  and  request  him  to  select  for  her  the  necessary  clubs.  Do 
not,  however,  be  led  astray  and  have  too  many,  as  others  can  be 
added  later,  when  the  novice  becomes  educated  to  their  different 
spheres  of  usefulness.  I  should  recommend  a  driver  not  too  long 
in  the  shaft,  and  with  a  light  head ;  the  shaft  should  be  springj% 
those  made  of  Texa  wood  being  excellent.  The  head  can  always 
be  made  lighter  by  cutting  out  some  of  the  lead  at  the  back.  A 
brassy,  slightly  shorter  in  the  shaft  and  stiffer,  also  more  laid  back, 
than  the  driver.  Then,  for  iron  clubs,  a  cleek  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  (though  many  players  prefer  it  to  any  other  club),  as  a 
brassy  will  often  do  its  work,  and  when  the  lie  is  too  bad  for  a 
wooden  club  an  iron  will  be  found  more  serviceable.  A  mashy 
and  an  iron  or  wooden  putter  should  complete  the  set. 

Of  course  a  niblick  is  a  most  useful  tool  in  an  emergency,  but 
I  should  never  recommend  a  player  to  take  it  out  if  she  is  going 
to  caddie  for  herself ;  the  extra  weight  is  not  advisable,  and  the 
occasions  when  it  is  wanted,  on  most  links,  are  very  rare. 

Golf  for  ladies  was  condemned  so  vehemently  some  years  ago, 
that  it  is  curious  how  it  has  attained  to  such  a  recognised  position 
as  a  woman's  game.  Played  in  moderation,  it  will  never  injure 
anyone's  health,  but  it  is  in  the  definition  of  moderation  that 
women  are  so  mistaken. 

Golfers — I  refer  to  ladies — might  be  divided  into  three  classes  : 
the  Sportswoman;  the  Enthusiast,  or  Pot-hunter;  and  the 
Ignorant. 

Let  us  try  to  briefly  define  them. 

A  Sportswoman  is  one  who  loves  sport  for  itself,  and  not  for 
what  it  will  bring.  As  golfers,  sportswomen  are  a  judicious  blend 
of  keenness  and  sense.  Content  to  play  once  or  twice  a  week, 
their  play  seldom  suffers  from  staleness  ;  they  never  play,  if 
they  can  avoid  it,  in  rain  or  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  when  they 
get  *  off  their  game,'  wisely  refrain  altogether  from  playing 
for  a  few  days.  They  take  a  keen  interest  in  their  home  club, 
and  are  always  eager  to  assist  their  captain  in  her  efforts  to 
promote  inter-club  matches  and  the  interests  of  the  club  in 
general ;  and  it  is  among  the  ranks  of  these  sportswomen  that 
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the  best  golfers  are  to  be  found.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
class  of  player  is  to  be  met  with  north  of  the  Tweed,  chiefly 
because  the  scratch  golfers  in  Scotland  have  played  since  they 
were  children,  and  a  genuine  love  of  the  game  has  become 
inherent  in  their  nature.  The  number  of  ladies*  clubs,  too,  is 
small  in  comparison  with  England,  so  the  numerous  baits  to  '  pot- 
hunters,' in  the  shape  of  open  meetings,  do  not  beset  their  path 
to  the  same  degree. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Enthusiasts,  or  Pot-hunters,  play,  if 
possible,  every  day  of  the  week,  and  in  all  weathers ;  in  fact,  they 
are  quite  oblivious  of  rain,  and  playing  during  a  gale  of  wind  is 
only  considered  good  practice,  with  the  result  that  many  of  them 
break  down.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  hear  of  a  lady 
straining  herself,  and  being  obUged  in  consequence  to  give  up 
golf  entirely  for  some  months,  or  contracting  a  bad  chill  from  a 
thorough  wetting,  which  may  settle  on  her  lungs  if  she  is  delicate. 
*  Pot-hunting,'  or  what  has  more  aptly  been  termed  *  the  Cult  of 
the  Biscuit  Box,'  is  rapidly  ruining  golf — and,  for  that  matter,  all 
games — from  a  sporting  point  of  view.  There  are  a  regular  set, 
belonging  to  this  'Cult,'  who  go  from  open  meeting  to  open 
meeting,  *  pot-hunting,*  and  appear  to  regard  the  game  only  as  a 
means  to  that  end.  They  will  unblushingly  try  to  keep  their 
handicap  up  to  have  more  chance  of  achieving  their  ambition, 
and  I  have  even  heard  a  golfer  of  this  class  regretting  that  she 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  win  a  monthly  medal  just  before 
a  spring  or  autumn  meeting,  and,  in  consequence,  lowered  her 
handicap,  and  so  reduced  her  chance  of  winning  *  pots.*  Another, 
if  belonging  to  two  or  three  clubs,  will,  when  sending  her  name 
and  handicap  to  the  secretary  of  some  club  which  is  holding  an 
open  meeting,  give  the  highest  handicap  of  the  three,  and  not 
mention  that  she  is  a  member  of  the  other  two  clubs,  or  that  her 
handicap  in  them  is  considerably  less.  Possibly  the  worse  trait 
in  their  character  is  that  they  have  no  genuine  esprit  de  corps, 
but  will  unhesitatingly  throw  their  captain  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  by  refusing  to  play  in  an  inter-club  match  if  another 
engagement  of  a  more  fascinating  description  is  suggested  to 
them  at  the  last  moment. 

"We  now  come  to  the  members  of  the  *  Ignorant  *  class,  or  in 
other  words,  the  beginners,  who,  one  might  say,  always  remain 
beginners,  the  despair  of  professional  instructors  and  the  bugbear 
of  every  club.  They  chip  along  the  course,  cutting  up  the  grass, 
day  after  day,  never  doing  any  hole  under  double  figures,  and 
yet  cheerfully  enter  any  competition  for  which  they  are  ehgible. 
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Their  chief  characteristics  are  unfailing  good  oatuie  from  utter 
indifference  and  a  dogged  determination,  which  makes  them  go 
on,  though  they  never  improve,  year  after  year. 

There  are  some  members  of  all  three  classes  who  bring  lady 
golfers  into  ridicule  by  wearing  as  '  mannish  '  clothes  as  possible. 
They  are  to  be  seen  with  soft  hunting  ties,  loose  red  shapeless 
coats,  and  the  shortest  and  narrowest  of  bicycling  skirts.  Why 
bicycling  skirts  tor  golf  ?  the  reader  may  be  moved  to  ask. 
Why,  indeed!  After  giving  the  subject  much  thought,  the  only 
obvious  explanation  is  that  bicycling  skirts  are  made  to  open 
at  the  sides,  and  are  thus  very  adaptable  for  side  pockets.     To 


show  the  use  of  these  pockets  I  must  endeavour  to  draw  a  thumb- 
nail sketch  of  a  golfer  of  this  description  attired  in  complete 
armour.  Her  hair  is  dragged  up  into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  her 
head,  on  to  which  a  man's  cap  is  fixed  (how,  is  not  apparent)  ; 
tmdemeath  is  a  tan-coloured  face,  from  constant  e-xposiire  to  the 
elements  without  any  of  the  protection  which  an  ordinary  sailor 
hat  affords.  A  soft  white  hunting  tie,  fastened  with  a  pin  (an 
enblem  of  the  game  in  somi;  form  or  other),  a  loose  red  coat  and 
a  narrow  bicycling  skirt,  into  the  aforesaid  pockets  of  which  the 
wearer  rams  both  hands  when  they  are  not  required  for  golfing 
purposes  ;  then,  as  a  fitting  cJirniix,  a  pair  of  thick,  clumsily  made 
boots.  It  is  needless  to  add  tluit  the  attitudes  and  niaruicrs  are 
quite  as  'mannish  '  as  the  clothes. 

NO.  XXXVI.  vor,.  vri.  i 
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Now,  as  no  picture  of  this  kind  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated 
without  its  antithesis,  let  me  draw  another. 

A.  neat  sailor  hat,  sunnounting  a  head  '  beautifully  coiEEeured,' 
every  hair  of  which  is  in  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  round.  A 
smart  tight-fitting  red  coat,  a  spotless  lineii  collar  and  tie,  an 
ordinary  tailor-made  skirt,  and  a  pair  of  well-made  walking  boots 
with  nails  in  the  soles. 

In  Scotland  such  unattractive  costumes  as  I  have  tried  to 
describe  are  seldom  seen ;  ladies  appearing  in  them  are  looked 
upon  with  covert  ridicule,  and  it  is  openly  hinted  that  they  are 
endeavouring  to  show  by  their  clothes  what  cannot  be  detected 
in  their  play.  Golf  is  by  this  time  as  much  a  woman's  game 
as  a  man's,  and  ladies  can  and  do  look  perfectly  graceful  when 
playing  the  game  as  it  ought  to  be  played.  Let  us  all,  then, 
take  pride  in  raising  golf  as  a  game  of  our  own,  rather  than  in 
depreciating  it  and  ourselves,  by  making  it  appear  as  if  we  were 
merely  imitating  man. 

E.  M.  Boys. 


NOTES 

BY    •RAPIER' 

Mb.  Bobebt  H.  Lyttelton  writes  to  ask  me  to  correct  a  couple 
of  slips  which  he  made  in  a  recent  paper  which  he  kindly  wrote  for 
me.  He  says :  *  In  my  article  on  University  cricket  last  month  I 
should  have  stated  that  it  was  in  1868  that  E.  T.  Beid  was  absent 
in  the  second  innings  of  Oxford,  while  Dr.  Eyle  was  absent  in  1836 ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  1837,  Oxford  began  and  finished  the 
match  with  only  ten  men/  Mr.  Lyttelton's  argument  was  that  a 
few  years  ago  nothing  Uke  the  interest  was  felt  in  cricket  that  now 
attaches  to  the  great  game,  and  the  point  was  duly  explained ;  but 
it  is  always  well  to  be  accurate.  Truly,  at  the  present  time  a 
University  match  with  ten  men  on  one  side  is  simply  inconceivable. 


A  Scotsman — I  believe  that,  though  the  reason  I  do  not 
understand,  etiquette  demands  that  one  should  say  *  Scotsman  * 
and  not  *  Scotchman  * — has  sent  me  some  remarks  on  cricket 
north  of  the  Tweed.  Mr.  K.  M.  Johnstone,  to  mention  his  name, 
admits  that  the  Scot  has  added  little  or  nothing  to  the  cricketing 
glory  of  the  Empire  ;  but  they  do  play  cricket  in  Scotland,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  special  Scottish  terminology  for  the  game. 
*  As  regards  the  language  of  cricket,'  he  says,  *  some  of  us  are 
happy,  expressive,  and  original  to  a  degree ;  and  the  bald  English 
terms  when  brought  North  acquire  a  beauty  and  a  picturesque- 
ness  which  they  never  knew  before.  Be  it  understood  that  the 
writer  speaks  of  technical  terms,  and  not  of  those  hasty,  varied, 
and  striking  utterances,  usually  of  an  interjcctional  fonn,  which 
cricket,  in  common  with  all  branches  of  sport,  gives  rise  to.  The 
stranger,  on  entering  the  Scotch  cricket  field,  will  perhaps  hear 
that  A  is  "in  the  bat,"  whilst  B  is  "  on  the  bowling.*'  Now  in 
England  he  would  merely  be  informed  that  they  were  "  batting  " 
or  "  bowling,"  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  he  will  scarcely  fail  to 
notice  how  the  Northern  terms  gain  by  comparison  with  those  in 
use  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon.  *'  In  the  bat !  "  Does  not  this  at 
once  convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  one  so  thoroughly  at  homo 
that  he  is,  as  it  were,  an  inseparable  part  of  the  willow  he  wields  ? 
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And  even  if  the  phrase  indicates  an  understanding  between  man 
and  implement,  which  (in  Scotland)  is  possible  rather  than  actual, 
there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  it  shows  a  worthy  standard  to  be 
aimed  at.  And  then  a  man  who  is  "on  the  bowling  "  is  clearly 
several  cuts  above  one  who  is  simply  "  bowling "  and  nothing 
more.  Perfect  control  of  the  ball  is  implied,  and  there  is  a  subtle 
suggestion  of  the  bowler  accompanying  the  leather  in  its  flight- 
in  spirit,  of  course. 


*"Wha*s  wickets  the  day?'*  someone  in  the  crowd  asks,  but 
the  visitor  should  not  be  alarmed ;  he  need  only  look  at  the  pitch 
to  satisfy  himself  that  wooden,  and  not  human,  articles  are 
commonly  employed.  "Wickets,'*  in  fact,  is  the  wicket-keeper. 
The  name  tells  him  plainly  how  closely  he  is  expected  to  identify 
himself  with  his  charges,  and  how  he  must  take  his  share  of  the 
rough  treatment  they  now  and  then  receive  from  the  ball.  Some 
say  that  this  theory  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  sympathy  is 
shown  by  the  onlookers  for  the  gentleman  in  question  when  he 
meets  with  an  accident  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Since  he 
is  "wickets,"  it  is  argued,  it  is  unreasonable  of  him  to  feel  pain. 
In  England  the  player  is  shamefully  misled  by  the  flattering  title 
of  "wicket-keeper,"  and  does  not  awake  to  the  fact  that  he  is, 
after  all,  only  "  wickets,"  until  he  receives  a  fast  ball  on  some  un- 
protected part  of  his  person.  So  that  really  the  title  beautifully 
illustrates  the  humanity  of  the  Scot,  and  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
causing  needless  suffering.  When  a  pretty  boundary  is  scored, 
your  Sassenach  calls  out  "  Well  hit !  "  Now  that  is  all  very  good, 
.but  there  is  a  certain  suggestion  of  brute  force  about  the  word 
"  hit  "  which  jars  on  the  Northerner.  Accordingly,  he  prefers  to 
say  "well  taken,"  an  expression  at  once  delicate  and  poetical.' 
The  English  *  scorer,'  again,  is  the  Scottish  'marker,'  who 
records  the  performance  of  him  who  is  *  in  the  bat '  or  *  on  the 
bowling.' 


It  remains  a  standing  puzzle  why  in  some  seasons  horses  are 
exceptionally  bad  and  in  others  exceptionally  good  ;  for  the  same 
care  and  discrimination  are  invariably  used  in  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  blood  stock,  and  there  is  nothing  to  account  for  the  wide 
variations  in  merit.  So  many  thoroughbred  horses  are  born 
annually  that  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  a  few 

—  Reason  of  much  about  the  same  capacity ;  but  this  is  far  from 
Base.    A  good  many  two-year-olds  are  trained  every 
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year,  found  to  be  worthless,  and  never  run ;  others  are,  from 
some  cause  or  other — accident,  illness,  or  what  not — prevented 
from  appearing  in  public  ;  but  1,358  animals  of  this  age  took  part 
last  year  in  various  races,  and  they  all  seem  far  under  the  average. 

1  suppose  there  were  close  on  half  a  dozen  horses  in  1886  that 
would  have  given  Jeddah,  the  winner  of  the  Derby,  from  21  lb.  to 

2  st.  and  beaten  him  easily  ;  but  why  there  should  be  good  years 
and  bad  years  when  the  horses  running  are  the  offspring  of  the 
same  parents,  and  everything  seems  to  tend  to  something  like 
uniformity,  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  suggest. 


My  own  idea  is  that  the  three-year-olds  were  far  from  excep- 
tionally good  last  season,  and  that  Galtee  More  is  very  well  sold — 
from  the  seller's  point  of  view.  It  now  appears  that  Velasquez  has 
been  ailing  for  more  than  a  year ;  and  the  reputation  of  Galtee 
More  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  fact  of  his  having  beaten  that 
colt.  Excuses  are  so  often  put  forward  when  horses  are  defeated, 
and  in  so  many  cases  remain  entirely  lacking  confirmation,  that 
the  judicious  owner  possesses  his  soul  in  patience  and  says 
nothing.  Lord  Eosebery  saw  his  colt  run  wretchedly  in  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  last  year  and  not  much  better  in  the 
Derby  ;  but  he  was  silent.  Nothing  like  an  excuse  was  suggested; 
and  as  Velasquez  won  the  Princess  of  Wales's  Stakes  at  the 
Newmarket  July  Meeting  and  the  Champion  Stakes  at  the  Second 
October,  it  was  assunied  that  he  must  be  himself.  Lord  Eosebery 
has  since  told  his  friends  that  the  son  of  Donovan  and  Vista  had 
been  *  all  to  pieces,'  and  though  he  began  to  pick  up  last  summer 
he  is  only  now  really  at  his  best  again.  I  always  appear  to  have 
to  write  at  inconvenient  moments,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
Stakes  will  be  run  for  a  day  or  two  before  this  number  of  the 
Magazine  is  published ;  but  if  all  goes  well  with  Velasquez,  I  shall 
be  greatly  surprised  if  he  has  not  cantered  home  for  that  race,  and 
if  he  does  not  show  himself  in  a  brilliant  light  before  flat  racing 
ends. 


-•o»- 


Ivo  one  who  has  not  been  closely  connected  with  and  deeply 
interested  in  a  stable  of  horses  can  realise  in  how  many  ways  they 
go  wrong  and  what  a  multiplicity  of  disappointments  arise.  The 
good-looking  colt  whose  easy  action  has  been  so  cordially  admired 
is  tried,  and  sprawls  hopelessly  before  he  has  gone  quite  half  a 
mile;  or  else  he  wins  his  trial,  goes  curiously  short  in  his 
canter  next  day  and  develops  a  leg.     The  filly  whose  likeness  in 
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make,  shape,  and  movement  to  *  the  old  mare  * — some  invincible 
heroine  of  the  past— has  delighted  her  friends,  *  blows '  oddly  at 
exercise,  and,  after  hoping  against  hope  for  a  time,  her  owner  can 
no  longer  evade  recognition  of  the  fact  that  «he  *  makes  a  noise.' 
A  horse  has  *  the  best  legs  in  Newmarket ; '  grows  big  and  muscular 
on  his  work  ;  is  never  sick  or  sorry  ;  canters  to  the  post,  carrying 
the  supreme  confidence  of  his  friends,  in  a  style  that  evokes  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  all  beholders ;  is  going  at  the  distance 
as  well  as  his  adherents  have  hoped  and  expected  to  see  him — it 
looked  a  certainty  and  it  obviously  is — when  suddenly  his  ears  go 
back,  his  jockey  raises  his  whip  and  uses  it,  but  there  is  no 
response :  the  sound,  speedy  horse  that  could  if  he  would  is  an 
arrant  rogue,  and  can  neither  be  forced  nor  persuaded  to  make  an 
efifort.  The  cheery  congratulations  are  no  doubt  very  pleasant 
to  an  owner  after  a  success,  but  it  is  gloomy  business  for  him  to 
return  to  the  enclosure  after  a  defeat  and  receive  the  condolences 
of  friends  who  are  '  Very  sorry — thought  you  were  sure  to  win  !  * 
or  of  less  sympathetic  acquaintances  who  rather  savagely  or 
scornfully  remark  that  '  The  horse  ran  a  perfect  brute !  I 
thought,  from  what  you  told  me,  that  he  could  not  be  beaten ! ' 


-•o*- 


A  personage  all  of  us  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
Turf  meet  continually  is  '  the  unluckiest  creature  that  ever  went 
on  to  a  racecourse.'  He  abounds.  You  never  go  racing  without 
coming  across  him  and  hearing  his  tale  of  woe.  Didn't  the 
So-and-so  colt  look  a  certainty,  and  it  couldn't  have  been  beaten, 
either,  if  he  hadn't  been  on  !  Now  he  has  a  dash  on  the  Disaster 
filly,  but  she  won't  win,  you'll  see,  because  he  has  backed  her.  You 
turn  from  him  with  a  casual  reply  of  mild  commiseration,  and  there 
is  another  of  him,  with  a  precisely  similar  recital.  The  number 
of  seconds  he  has  backed  is  simply  incredible.  There  never  was 
such  an  unlucky  beggar  as  he  is  !  If  several  things  had  not 
happened  that  did  happen,  and  a  few  other  things  had  taken  place 
that  omitted  to  occur,  he  would  have  won  a  fortune.  Now  he  is 
going  to  back  Vain  Hope,  but  it  will  be  beaten,  because  he  is  on ! 
Did  you  hear  what  he  did  last  week  ?  He  was  told  by  a  man  in 
•the  stable,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  shall  find  him  at  Ascot — I  write  just 
before  that  meeting— and  he  will  be  at  Goodwood  and  Doncaster 
and  Nevnnarket  for  the  *  back-end  meetings,'  and  if  I  chance  to 
go  to  Monte  Carlo  in  the  winter  he  will  be  there,  eager  to  tell  me 
that  he  was  just  going  to  have  a  plaque  on  5,  when  he  altered  his 
mind,  went  for  11,  and  5  came  up  of  course  !  It  is  always  the 
same  with  him,  but  he  goes  on  doing  it  and  bewailing. 


1    - 
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AN  AMATEUR'S  HONEYMOON  ON  A  FORTY-TONNER 

BY   BARBARA  HUGHES 

Having  been  for  several  cruises,  and  often  attended  the  Cowes 
Kegatta  on  friends'  yachts,  it  had  long  been  my  ambition  to  have 
one  of  my  own.  My  future  bride  being  of  the  same  opinion,  we 
mutually  agreed  that  nothing  would  be  so  delightful  as  to  spend 
our  honeymoon  on  a  80-  or  40-tonner.  It  was  with  this  intent 
that  I  repaired  to  M.'s  yard  up  the  Medina  in  search  of  a  suitable 
vessel. 

I  determined  to  take  no  onti's  advice  or  opinion,  but  to  choose 
her  entirely  myself,  as  I  was  sure  I  knew  my  own  and  Mary's 
requirements  best,  and  was  quite  yachtsman  enough  to  make  a 
good  bargain.  Certainly  there  was  no  lack  of  choice  !  A  bulky 
40-tonner  then  caught  my  eye.  '  Just  the  right  size,'  and  lo  and 
behold  !  her  name  was  *  Mary.'  Being  in  more  or  less  an  idiotic 
frame  of  mind  at  the  tinu^  with  regard  to  that  magic  name,  I 
blush  now  to  say  that  that  decided  me.  I  forthwith  clinched  the 
bargain,  and  wrote  the  needful  che(pie.  *  Here's  my  chance,' 
thought  the  knowing  builder ;  '  we  don't  get  gents  like  this  here 
every  day.     He's  a  young  one,  he  is  ;  he  can  wait ! '         . 

Fool  that  I  was,  to  pay  my  money  over  unconditionally  like 
that,  as  I  found  after,  to  my  cost.  Two  days  before  the  wedding 
I  repaired  to  Cowes  with  a  load  of  tn  asures,  such  as  pictures, 
china,  flowers,  &c.,  all  ready  to  put  up  and  arrange  prior  to  my 
wife's  arrival. 
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What  was  my  horror  to  find  the  *  Mary '  still  up  high  and 
dry,  a  couple  of  plumbers  indolently  conversing  below,  and  the 
spars  and  decks  not  touched !  Despair  and  rage  possessed  me, 
and  I  gave  Mr.  M.  and  his  foreman  such  an  exhibition  of  my 
evil  nature  as  I  had  never  favoured  mortal  man  with  before. 
What  would  Mary  think  of  her  future  prospects  in  life  if  this 
was  all  the  preparation  I  had  made  for  her  on  her  wedding-day  ? 
Where  should  we  go  ?  What  should  we  do  ?  We  intended  to 
come  straight  down  from  town,  and  find  the  *  Mary  *  lying  waiting 
in  the  best  berth  in  the  Roads,  everything  spick  and  span,  the 
envy  of  all  beholders. 

I  fairly  *  flew  round '  the  yard,  not  sparing  my  language  or  my 
audience.  The  latter,  however,  took  my  protestations  with  the 
utmost  stoicism  and  calmness ;  no  doubt  such  displays  were 
nothing  unusual  in  their  shipyard ;  they  were  well  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  human  animal's  behaviour  under  Uke  circumstances. 

All  they  did  was  to  very  civilly  ofifer  me  their  commiserations, 
and  point  to  the  numerous  100-ton  cutters,  and  1,000-ton 
steamers,  all  expected  by  their  owners  to  be  ready  on  the  same 
day  as  my  humble  *  forty.*  So  the  end  of  it  was,  I  had  to  take 
my  wife  to  some  back  rooms  in  a  wretched  hotel,  all  the  best 
having  been  previously  engaged.  Such  is  life  !  So  are  our  hopes 
thwarted  and  our  best  endeavours  levelled  to  the  ground ! 

Was  it  tiresome  in  my  wife,  or  was  it  not,  that  she  seemed 
rather  relieved  than  otherwise  at  the  upsetting  of  my  dearest 
plans  ?  She  found  great  consolation  in  repeating,  *  But,  dear 
George,  how  sick  we  should  have  been  ! '  If  it  had  been  in  these 
days  I  should  have  replied  tartly,  *  Speak  for  yourself,  my  dear ! ' 
but  then  I  was  a  newly  married  man,  so  gently  rejoined,  *  How 
can  you  say  such  a  thing,  darling  ? ' 

It  certainly  was  a  horribly  rough  Cowes  week.  I  have  never 
seen  a  worse.  A  kind  friend  lent  us  his  ^ -rater  to  go  for  a  sail 
in  one  evening,  when  it  was  blowing  fresh,  with  the  usual  furious 
ebb-tide  running.  He  told  me  she  was  '  a  rum-un '  to  steer ; 
*  but,  of  course,  it  is  superfluous  to  tell  you  anything  about 
yachting,*  he  added,  with  becoming  civility.  I  regret  to  say  his 
confidence  was  in  this  case  a  little  premature.  That  ^-rater  was 
undoubtedly  possessed  !  Kot  a  proper  boat  at  all  to  entrust  to  a 
man  in  charge  of  his  young  and  lovely  bride.  I  think  my  friend 
will  be  more  discreet  in  future,  however,  as  after  charging  two  or 
three  stationary  vessels  point-blank,  flattening  our  stem,  springing 
the  mast,  and  smashing  the  tiller,  we  returned  the  *  Matchbox ' 
to   her  indignant  owner  in  but   a   soitv  plight.  *  *  Match-trood 
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would  more  aptly  describe  her/  as  some  wit  remarked;  she  was 
re-christened  so  from  that  day,  and  my  disgust  at  it  only  served 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  my  sorry  adventure. 

To  a  man  of  my  parts  and  abilities  stopping  ashore  a  whole 
Gowes  week  was  unendurable.  Every  morning  with  the  dawn  1 
appeared  at  the  yard  and  stood  sentry  over  the  *  Mary.'  An 
African  slave-driver  would  have  been  a  kind  master  in  comparison 
with  me  during  those  steaming  August  days.  *  At  all  costs,'  I 
said,  *  she  must  be  ready  to  go  down  to  the  Westward  for  the 
regatta.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  sir,'  was  the  answer,  *  we  can  manage  that ;  but  she 
won't  be  quite  as  well  finished  as  we  should  have  wished  ;  there 
are  a  few  little  things,  sir,  such  as ' 

*  Oh,  blow  the  little  things  !  *  I  incautiously  returned,  *  never 
mind  them.'     I  repented  this  afterwards— at  leisure. 

So,  on  the  16th,  we  finally  embarked.  The  following  day  at 
9  A.M.  the  race  from  Cowes  to  Wejrmouth  was  to  be  sailed.  We 
were  rather  taken  aback  to  find  the  *  Mary '  entered  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  being  allowed  hours  by  vessels  half  her  size,  and  this 
on  an  open  sea-course  !  It  was  very  galling,  especially  after  the 
extravagant  compliments  I  had  received  on  my  purchase  from 
those  same  compilers  of  the  handicap. 

*  Never  mind,  my  dear,'  I  consoled  myself  by  saying  to  my 
wife ;  *  we  will  show  them  we  are  not  quite  such  fools  as  we 
look  when  we  lead  the  fleet  into  Weymouth  harbour ! ' 

The  night  of  the  16th  is  stamped  on  my  memory  for  ever ! 
How  cosy  the  little  cabin  looked,  how  hot  it  smelt!  Paraffin, 
cabbage  water,  mutton  fat,  and  a  hitherto  unknown  quantity 
to  me — bilge- water— were  some  of  the  ingredients  which  consti- 
tuted this  savoury  aroma.  The  weather  was  sultry  and  thundery, 
a  slight  swell  portended  evil  for  the  morrow,  the  heat  was 
suffocating. 

I  knock  gently  at  my  wife's  door  to  know  how  she  is  getting 
on.  No  answer  ;  so  I  determine  to  go  and  see  for  myself.  ThiR 
is  easier  said  than  done.  The  door  is  not  locked,  but  there  is 
something  polid  and  heavy  which  obstinately  holds  its  own 
pressing  against  it.  A  frenzy  seizes  me,  and  I  fling  my  weight 
against  it,  and  find  the  resistance  had  been  caused  by  the  inert 
fonu  of  my  unfortunate  wife,  in  a  dead  faint.  The  closeness  of 
the  cabin,  with  its  corresponding  smell  of  bilge-water,  unrelieved 
by  any  fresh  air  (the  skylight  being  firmly  stuck),  was  quite 
enough  to  account  for  any  faintness,  '  though  she  might  have 
said  80  before/  I  muttered  impatiently.     Being  a  stranger  to  the 
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gentle  arts  of  sick-nursing,  I  dragged  my  helpless  spouse  up  the 
companion  and  emptied  bucket  upon  bucket  of  salt  sea-water 
over  her  devoted  head !  Then  I  became  alarmed,  and  rushed 
down  to  get  salts  (which,  of  course,  I  could  not  find),  and  over- 
heard the  mate's  sympathetic  voice  saying,  *  Pore  thing  !  I  guess 
she's  mostly  drowned  ! ' 

However,  my  simple  method  had  proved  effectual ;  she  came 
round,  though  in  a  very  flabby  and  moist  condition.  Of  course, 
it  ended  in  my  having  to  do  everything — tidy  her  cabin,  dry  her 
hair,  and  put  the  saloon  in  order.  This  job  took  me  half  into  the 
night,  while  my  wife  lay  patiently  inert  on  the  saloon  sofa,  quietly 
watching  my  manoeuvres. 

Then  down  came  the  storm,  crashing  thunder  and  blinding 
lightning,  and  rain  calculated  to  force  its  way  through  the  tightest 
caulking.  As  the  sun  had  been  assiduously  *  opening  the  decks ' 
all  day,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  refreshing  drip  was  soon  felt, 
sometimes  on  my  head,  sometimes  on  Mary's.  This  necessitated 
further  work.  I  set  basins  for  the  drips  in  sundry  places,  towels 
in  others,  put  the  best  things  away,  kicked  over  the  basins,  wiped 
tiiem  up,  upset  them  again,  swore  at  them,  and  generally  made 
myself  useful  and  interesting  till  the  storm  abated.  Meanwhile 
my  wife,  tired  out  and  restless,  was  in  a  sort  of  somnambulous 
mood,  between  sleeping  and  waking.  She  kept  up  a  disjointed 
little  conversation,  partly  to  herself,  partly  to  me. 

*  Does  anybody  know  where  everybody  is  ? '  she  suddenly 
exclaimed.  This  was  somewhat  of  a  problem,  and  I  was  not  in 
a  mood  to  give  her  an  explanation  at  that  moment,  so  I  curtly 
requested  her  to  *  ask  me  another.'     So  she  continued  : 

*  I  think  the  Solent  must  have  turned  upside  down,  and  we 
are  underneath,  somehow,  George.  Tell  me  if  we  turn  quite 
upside  down  too,  and  I  will  get  up  on  the  roof ;  only  do  go  and 
hold  on  to  my  methylated  spirits,  and  don't  let  the  matches  get 
at  it,  or  they  might  set  it  alight !  I  hope  they  have  not  poured  the 
water  into  my  bath  under  the  floor,  or  we  shall  be  drowned  in 
that !  Hardly  so  romantic,  dear,'  smihng,  and  to  my  relief  open- 
ing her  eyes,  and  regaining  her  wandering  senses.  By  this  time 
the  worst  was  over,  and  having  at  last  got  things  pretty  snug,  we 
both  retired  to  our  cabins,  and  I  confess  to  sleeping  soundly, 
though  on  a  damp  mattress. 

Tuesday,  the  17th,  dawned  fine  and  clear — a  glorious  prospect 
indeed  for  our  sail  down  west.  At  5  a.m.  the  crew  were  about, 
and  no  more  sleep  was  possible,  especially  with  my  first  race  in 
view.     All  the  men  were  chattering  and  cracking  jokes  together  ; 
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they  seemed  mightily  pleased  to  be  getting  under  weigh,  and  so 
was  I.  In  fact,  the  only  dissentient  voice  was  my  wife's.  But 
as  I  had  been  a  bachelor  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  accustomedl 
to  please  myself,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  reverse  the  order 
of  things  now  !  So  under  weigh  we  got.  What's  more,  I  stood) 
no  idleness  in  others,  and  Mary  was  unmercifully  worried  and 
badgered  until  she  showed  her  diminished  and  still  damp  head 
above  the  companion.  She  then  professed  herself  much  delighted 
with  what  she  saw.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  large  white  main- 
sails were  being  hoisted  ;  musical  *  Ja-ha-ho  ! '  of  the  crew  resound- 
ing pleasantly  across  the  still  water.  Not  a  breath  of  wind,  but 
a  delicious  freshness  w^as  in  the  air  after  the  storm  of  last  night.. 
Everything  on  deck  was  sogged  with  wet ;  the  ropes,  all  stiff  and 
shrunk  up,  would  take  constant  *  setting  up,'  as  they  relaxed  in 
the  drying  sun,  to  keep  the  sails  flat.  My  new  suit  of  canvas^ 
needless  to  say,  was  not  ready,  so  we  had  with  shame  to  hoist 
our  tattered  rags  to  the  scornful  gaze  of  our  dapper  competitors. 
If  swigging  could  have  done  it,  surely  our  sails  had  been  the  best 
in  the  fleet !  But,  woe  is  me  !  they  had  outstretched  the  spars^ 
and  consequently  fell  in  graceful  folds,  *  more  like  an  old  woman's 
petticoat,'  as  the  skipper  aptly  remarked.  The  wind  seemed 
inclined  to  come  from  the  Sou'-west,  dead  on  end,  that  is  to- 
say,  which  was  not  exactly  the  thing  for  us  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Jones  (the  skipper),  however,  was  reassuring. 

*  Maybe  we  shall  do  they  by  working  the  shores,  as  we  draw 
less  water  and  the  tide  be  flowing,'  he  remarked. 

*  Quite  so,  Jones,'  I  returned,  much  pleased  with  his  sagacity. 
'We've  got  hold  of  the  right  chap  this  time,'  I  thought  to  myself^ 
chuckling. 

Now  the  next  thing  was  to  get  out,  all  surrounded  as  we  were 
with  vessels,  a  strong  tide  running,  and  no  wind.  The  fashion 
we  adopted  reminded  me  of  our  old  French  governess's  manner 
of  negotiating  a  crowd.  She  would  hold  her  stalwart  elbow& 
square  to  her  sides,  and  turn  sharply  from  one  side  to  the  other^ 
adroitly  digging  her  neighbours  in  the  ribs  at  every  turn,  and 
conscientiously  apologising  at  each  dig  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  effusion  as  to  mollify  the  most  exacting  stranger. 

I  regret  to  say  the  *  Mary's '  progress  was  not  marked  with  so 
much  politesse  as  distinguished  madame's ;  but  it  was  quite  as 
successful,  and  we  were  on  the  line — stern  foremost  withal  — at 
the  crash  of  gunfire. 

Why  the  '  Meteor '  should  have  chosen  exactly  the  same  spot 
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for  making  her  start,  and  then  swearing  at  us  for  being  in 
the  way,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Naturally  an  altercation 
ensued. 

*  What  be  you  about  ?  '  says  someone  on  the  big  flyer ;  *  don't 
you  know  your  rules  ?  a  vessel  running  should  keep  clear  of  a 
vessel  on  a  wind !  '• 

*  I  baint  running,*  returned  Jones  curtly. 

*  Then  what  be  you  doen  ?  ' 

*  I'm  dashed  if  I  know,'  says  Jones  with  an  oath,  first  sawing 
the  tiller  one  way  and  then  the  other. 

*I  guess  you're  scuUin'  now,  anyways,'  jeered  the  other's  voice 
as  the  queenly  cutter  stole  away.  Our  stolid  vessel,  having  got 
her  keel  well  across  the  tide,  was  not  to  be  tempted  to  face  it 
again,  so  in  despair  we  *let  go.'  Not  a  very  good  omen  for  our 
first  race !  Jones  foretold  the  wind  would  freshen  on  the  ebb, 
which  would  make  out  in  an  hour  or  two's  time ;  but  it  was  rather 
trying  lying  there  right  under  the  Club  windows  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were  pushing  on  merrily 
down  to  Weymouth. 

Several  provoking  trippers  rowed  by  and  looked  us  up  and 
down,  and  on  catching  sight  of  our  gorgeous  and  perhaps  over- 
large  racing  flag,  would  nudge  each  other  and  giggle,  or  else 
break  into  open  insult  at  the  fastness  of  our  progress,  &c. !  If 
it  had  not  been  for  my  wife  clinging  valiantly  to  my  coat-tails,  I 
should  have  jumped  over  and  chastised  these  merry-makers ; 
perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  I  did  not,  as  it  would  not  have  been  a 
very  dignified  proceeding.  The  steward  then  revealed  a  terrible 
discovery.  The  tanks  had  never  been  filled ;  there  was  only  a 
few  gallons  of  water  in  a  couple  of  breakers  on  deck ! 

*  That's  all  right,  sir,'  says  the  undefeated  Jones ;  *  we  shall 
be  at  Weymouth  to-night,  for  sure.' 

It  did  not  look  much  like  it,  but  we  cheered  up,  and  went 
down  to  breakfast.  A  little  breeze  then  sprang  up,  and  as  the 
flood  was  still  running,  Jones  proceeded  to  *  work  the  shores '  as 
he  had  before  suggested. 

Our  first  intimation  of  his  tactics  was  a  sudden  jar,  then  a 
dead  stop.  It  gave  such  a  jerk  that  I  capsized  my  tea  into  the 
bacon  dish,  the  bacon  dish  into  my  lap,  and  thence  on  to  the 
floor.  I  then  flung  myself  up  the  companion  with  the  double 
purpose  of  giving  free  vent  to  my  rage,  and  seeing  what  was  the 
matter ;  while  my  wife  applied  herself  to  saving  what  she  could 
of  our  shattered  meal.  She  a^so  shed  some  tears  over  the  de- 
parted beauty  of  the  French  brocade  and  Wilton  pile,  which  had 
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lost  their  youth  and  freshness  in  one  fell  swoop  of  sticky  tea  and 
greasy  bacon ! 

So  we  were  on  the  rocks  ! 

*  There  ain*t  no  accountin'  for  them  things,  sir,*  grumbled 
Jones,  *  they  shifties.' 

Now  I  mav  be  a  fool,  but  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe 
that,  and  I  told  Jones  so,  pretty  straight.  He  had  to  confess 
himself  in  the  wrong  for  once,  but  he  soon  perked  up  again. 

'Now  she  goes,  mates  !  *  he  kept  saying,  as  he  rushed  from 
stem  to  stem,  now  clawing  the  jib  to  windward,  now  easing  the 
peak,  then  flying  back  again  to  the  tiller  as  if  the  vessel  was 
going  at  least  forty  knots. 

At  last  he  tired  of  this  game,  and  sat  down,  despairing,  on  the 
bulwark.  At  that  moment  came  a  big  wave  from  a  German 
*  Lloyd,*  and,  lifting  the  *  Mary  *  right  ofif  the  rocks,  let  her  slip  off 
again  into  deep  water. 

*  There !  did  not  I  tell  you  so  ?  *  triumphantly  exclaimed 
Jones',  jumping  up  and  going  at  his  work  again  with  redoubled 
energy. 

'We'd  better  quit  workin'  them  shores,  I'm  thinkin',  sir,  and 
try  our  luck  well  out  this  time.  What  say  you,  sir?*  said  the 
mate,  with  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

'  Yes,'  I  answered  ;  *  we  might  knock  a  hole  in  her  next  time 
under  the  skipper's  famous  pilotage.' 

Jones  winced,  and  quickly  remarked  the  tide  'weren't  done 
much  now,  nowheres,  so  we'd  best  cut  right  across ;  she  was  a 
better  vessel  at  long  legs  than  short  ones,  he  reckoned.'  So  we 
put  her  on  the  port  tack,  and  had  a  graceful  sail  across. 

It  was  a  heavenly  day,  I  must  say.  Bright  sun,  warm  wind, 
smooth  sea,  and  no  one  in  sight  to  bother  us.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  it  was  a  great  pity  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  sailing, 
when  it  was  so  pleasant  and  peaceful,  surely  it  was  none  the 
worse  for  being  a  little  protracted  ! 

My  wife  found  St.  Albans  race  a  little  upsetting.  She  was 
lying  down  on  the  sofa  in  her  cabin,  when,  without  warning,  she 
received  the  whole  contents  of  her  hat-box,  which  was  *put  out 
of  the  way  *  on  the  upper  nettings,  smack  into  her  lap.  The 
weight  of  the  box,  too,  was  considerable,  and  she  was  then 
speedily  rolled  off  the  sofa  on  to  the  floor,  where  she  and  hat-box, 
hats,  bottles,  and  all  the  things  off  the  dressing-table  were  soon 
exchanging  blows  and  making  havoc  together.  The  clatter  they 
made  was  heard  above  the  roaring  of  the  race,  and  I  rushed 
down,  and  extricated  my  unfortunate  wife  from  her  woful  plight. 
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Of  course  it  was  my  fault  for  not  telling  her,  but  I  had  been  so 
interested  watching  the  extraordinary  action  of  the  water  and  the 
stresses  of  a  small  boat  which  was  simply  being  turned  inside 
out  and  round  about  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  that  I  clean 
forgot  to  think  of  my  wife  and  crockery  below.  Jones  said  he 
had  seldom  seen  the  race  so  bad.  It  curled  over  and  flopped 
down  on  our  decks  in  the  most  unaccountable  manner.  We  had 
to  shut  down  everything,  and  got  our  decks  pretty  well  full  of 
water  before  we  got  through  into  the  smooth  on  the  other  side. 
The  drips  in  the  saloon  again  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
steward  and  Mary  between  them  concocted  all  kinds  of  devices 
to  outwit  the  cunning  leaks ;  all  efforts  to  divert  them,  however, 
proved  equally  useless. 

Just  before  tea  the  steward  appeared  on  deck  with  a  dish  of 
muffins,  and  in  his  aggravatingly  meek  voice  asked  whether  he 
should  *  eat  them.'  Whereupon  my  wife  indignantly  rephed, 
*  No,  certainly  not!  They  .are  for  our  own  tea.*  The  poor 
creature,  greatly  terrified  at  the  sternness  of  my  wife's  manner, 
looked  piteously  round  for  help.  So  I  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
told  him  most  certainly  to  heat  them  with  all  speed,  and  not  to 
spare  the  butter. 

This  good  man,  *  Mealings  *'as  he  was  significantly  called,  was 
a  source  of  mingled  annoyance  and  amusement  to  us  ;  many  a 
time  since  have  we  shrieked  with  laughter  over  the  misunder- 
standings that  his  thin,  whiny  voice  and  original  accent  caused. 

On  the  evening  of  the  17th  it  fell  calm,  and  we  lay  flopping 
about  in  mid-channel  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  It  was  very 
dark  iand  somewhat  thick,  and  I  could  not  sleep  a  bit,  so  with 
the  dawn  was  up  on  deck  to  find  out  where  we  had  got  to.  A 
nice  little  north-west  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  we  were  skimming 
along  fairly  close  hauled,  with  the  land  still  a  mere  grey  shadow 
on  the  horizon.  I  venture  to  ask  Light,  the  mate,  who  was 
steering,  whether  that  was  Portland  we  saw  in  the  distance.  He 
was  a  sinister  creature,  this  mate,  whom  I  own  to  holding  some- 
what in  awe.  On  this  occasion  he  was  very  forbidding  in  aspect, 
and  did  not  deign  so  much  as  to  move  his  head  to  reply  that  *  It 
might  be,  and  it  might  not.  He  was  on  his  course,  and  that  was 
all  his  business.' 

*  Insolent  brute ! '  I  thought  to  myself,  but  dared  not  say  so, 
and  seeing  that  my  presence  was  not  coveted  on  deck,  I  returned 
to  my  bunk,  and  had  a  rare  good  snooze. 

About  nine  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  a  clumsy  knocking  at 
my  door.     This  was  followed  by  Jones,  but  a  very  humble  and 
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browbeaten-looking  Jones,  quite  different  from  the  self-assured 
and  boastful  man  of  before.  After  stuttering  and  fidgetting  for 
some  time,  he  clutched  his  cap  off  and  scratched  his  head,  and 
began,  *  Please,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you  how  it  happened,  and  it  shall 
never  happen  again,  sir,  while  I  am  with  you,  nor  ever  after ;  but 
the  fact  is,  sir,  as  I  was  not  feeling  quite  well  last  night,  so  I 
thought  it  best  to  turn  in  like,  and  let  the  mate  take  her  down 
along.  Now,  sir,  he's  lost  his  bearings,  and  don't  know  where  he 
is,  and  no  more  do  I,  and  havin'  no  chart,  'tis  difficult  to  say,  but 
it  appears  to  me  as  we're  past  Portland  some  way,  and  maybe 
Torquay  would  be  our  nearest  port.' 

Here  was  a  fine  sagacious  three-guinea-a-week  skipper  for  you  ! 

I  had  better  pass  over  the  scene  which  ensued,  and  content 
myself  with  saying  that  we  w^ere  eventually  fetched  up  at 
Torquay  about  midday,  and  took  up  the  best  berth  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Weymouth  contingent. 

I  confess  to  having  had  to  lie  unsparingly  when  I  was 
stormed  with  questions  as  to  my  non-appearance  at  Weymouth. 
My  wife,  however,  said  I  did  it  very  well ;  in  fact,  it  sounded 
*  quite  natural,'  which  was  supposed  to  be  consoling,  though  not, 
perhaps,  quite  complimentary  ! 

Our  scanty  water  supply  had  caused  us  great  discomfort, 
none  of  our  running-gear  was  in  anything  like  order,  so  we  had 
to  forego  the  topsail,  not  to  say  the  spinaker,  which  made 
itself  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  decks  per.severingly 
leaked  the  whole  time,  the  bilge  was  constantly  in  evidence, 
never  having  been  cleaned  out  at  all,  as  we  subsequently  found 
out,  and  all  our  bath-water  and  soapsuds  emptied  straight  into  it. 

These  are  some  of  the  trials  of  inexperience,  and  we  must  all 
go  through  them,  in  a  measure,  as  we  were  not  intended  to  learn  by 
anything  else.  We  can  only  hope  that  others  will  appreciate  the 
funny  side  of  these  little  contretemps  as  much  as  we  did,  and.  like 
QB9  will  order  another  and  bigger  yacht  for  next  year. 


THE  BADGER  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  HIM 

BY  A.  E.  PEASE,  M.P. 


I  DO  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  monograph  on  the  Badger, 
ancient  or  modem,  in  English  or  any  other  language.  Nor  have 
I  been  able  to  find  any  adequate  description  in  any  work  on  natural 
history  or  British  fauna  of  this  the  largest,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting,  of  the  real  wild  animaU  that  still  exist  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  all  sides  of  the  badger's 
character  you  must  see  him  in  war  as  well  as  at  peace ;  and  such 
knowledge  has  to  be  purchased  by  great  labour  and  bodily  fatigae. 
In  the  name  of  sport,  as  in  the  name  of  liberty,  great  crimes  are 
often  committed.  There  are  those  who  look  upon  hunting  of  all 
sorts  as  cruel  and  degrading,  and  cannot  understand  the  pleasures 
of  a  chase  involving  the  distress  of  pursuit  or  pain  to  any  animal. 
I  have  a  certain  sympathy  for  such  sentiments,  and  yet,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  ray  very  love  of  animals  increases  my 
passion  for  hunting  them.  Besides  the  longing  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  them,  the  desire  to  possess  or  to  handle  them,  there 
is  the  natural  ambition  to  bo  even  with  them.  There  is  an 
unwritten  code  of  honour  in  the  field  which,  it  followed,  makes 
the  struggle  of  wits  and  strength,  of  skill  and  endurance,  a  fair 
one,  and  one  in  which  alone  many  a  valuable  lesson  out  of  Nature's 
book  can  be  taught.  To  relieve  any  tender  consciences  amongst 
my  readers  I  may  here  declare,  without  wishing  to  reflect  on 
brother  sportsmen  whose  methods  are  more  Cromwellian,  that 
when  victorious  in  the  war  with  a  badger,  when,  after  many  a 
hard-fought  battle  in  his  subterranean  fortress— when  mine  and 
countermine,  tunnel,  shaft,  and  trench  have  driven  him  fighting 
to  his  last  stand  in  his  deepest  and  innermost  citadel,  and  he  has 
been  forced  to  capitulate^I  have  never  abandoned  him  to  a 
victorious  soldiery  howling  for  blood,  but  have  always  given  him 
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Jionour.ibl;;  terms.  I  liftvc  never  willingly  or  wantonly  killed  a, 
liadger  ;  ho  lias  invariably  become  a  pampered  prisoner,  or  been 
transported  to  some  new  Iiome,  where  some  one  whom  I  had 
interested  in  his  spe^iies  was  prepared  to  fjivc  him  protection,  and 
.1  new  start  in  hfe.  Among  those  who  liavo  given  my  badgers 
priitec-tion  I  may  name  Mr.  Edward  North  litixton,  who  has  done 
so  nituh  to  maintain  t\w.  natural  heauty  of  Kpping  Forest,  and  to 
prott'ct  wihl  life  within  its  border;^.  I  know  of  several  thriving 
olonics  of  badgers  within  the  forest  pttcincts  descended  from  my 
[(risoiitTB  ot  war. 


The  badger  has  madr  a  wuiid.  rfo 
may  linger  on  for  many  y<ar-!  vrt  in  t 
England  and  "Wales  |in  Sculland  \:<- 
owes  all  to  his  own  niysiirimi-.  sil  ni 
mercy  in  the  matter.  Tlx-  intiiii;:!  u 
of  velTeteen,  who,  with  the  liieit  .  •<■.]■ 
by  means  of  the  Rt<<('l-tra]>.  tla^-tr:i|>. 
twniihed  for  ever  the  must  intiT'-ii 
moat  besDtiful  of  our  bird-;,  have  In 
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badger  is  concerned — in  their  ruthless  attempt  to  rid  earth  and 
heaven  of  everything  but  furred  and  feathered  game.  In  many 
English  counties,  however,  the  badger  has  given  in  before  cease- 
less digging,  snaring,  and  shooting,  and  the  silent  covert  where 
he  had  his  earth,  where  he  dug  and  delved  and  made  his  wonderful 
subterranean  stronorhold,  knows  him  no  more.  He  has  gone  with 
the  polecat,  the  pine  marten,  the  wild  cat,  the  harriers,  the 
buzzards,  and  a  host  of  the  brightest  and  loveliest  of  our  birds. 
Guiltless  of  the  crimes  of  his  fellow-victims  against  game,  he  was 
and  is  still  ignorantly  classed  under  that  all-embracing  word  of 
the  keeper,  *  vermin.* 

About  few  animals  has  there  been  more  nonsense  written  in 
regard  to  his  habits  and  anatomy,  and  for  many  of  the  popular 
notions  concerning  him  there  is  no  foundation  whatever. 

The  head  of  the  badger  is  wedge-shaped  in  general  conforma- 
tion, the  back  of  the  head  large,  the  cheek-bones  well  sprung,  and 
the  muzzle  fine  and  long.  The  nose  or  snout  is  black  in  colour, 
long  and  full ;  the  eyes,  small,  black  or  black  blue ;  and  the  ears 
small,  round,  close-set,  and  neat.  The  strength  of  a  badger's  legs 
is  most  remarkable,  and  for  the  size  of  an  animal  that  weighs  from 
19  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  he  possesses  a  most  wonderful  combination  of 
bone  and  muscle.  The  legs  are  very  short  and  the  joints  large  ; 
the  feet,  like  the  legs,  are  nearly  black,  and  are  large  and  long. 

The  badger  is  cut  out  for  a  miner.  His  wedge-shaped  head  is 
capable  of  forcing  a  passage  through  sand  and  soft  strata,  whilst 
his  armour-tipped  diggers  are  worked  by  machinery  that  rivals  in 
power  the  steam  navvy ;  and  whilst  his  fore-feet  are  going  like  an 
engine,  throwing  stones,  bits  of  rock,  sand,  clay,  and  all  that  he 
comes  in  contact  with  between  his  fore-legs  (which  are  set  wide 
apart,  leaving  plenty  of  room  under  the  chest),  his  powerful  hams 
are  working  his  hind-legs  and  feet  like  little  demons,  throwing 
back  all  that  the  fore-feet  throw  under  his  belly.  And  this  is  not 
all.  His  powerful  jaw  and  teeth  will  cut,  break,  and  tear  all  roots 
that  obstruct  his  passage  onwards,  and  it  is  most  entertaining  to 
see  him  going  through  earth,  shale,  and  stone  with  the  rapidity 
and  sustained  energy  of  a  machine.  No  one  would  credit,  who 
has  not  seen  it,  what  one  of  these  animals  can  do.  I  have  often 
been  defeated  by  their  being  able  to  penetrate  quicker  than  even 
a  gang  of  men  wnth  pick-axe,  spade,  shovel,  and  crowbar  could 
follow.  They  are  also  covered  with  a  thick,  long-haired  coat, 
which,  with  a  loose  skin  of  extraordinary  density  and  toughness, 
forms  a  complete  and  effective  armour. 

There  is  much  similaritv  in  the  ireneral  conformation  of  the 
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badger's  and  bear's  skull,  but  the  protecting  ridge  on  the  head  is 
absent  in  the  bear.  What  gives  to  the  badger's  jaw  its  proverbial 
and  terrific  force  ?  To  witness  its  work  is  to  know  that  its  power 
of  biting,  crushing,  and  holding  must  be  the  result  of  some 
peculiarly  strong  mechanical  as  well  as  muscular  construction. 
The  examination  of  the  skull  helps  in  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
The  conformation  of  the  jaw  is  strong,  and  the  muscles  attached 
to  it  powerful ;  but  besides  this  he  has  two  distinguishing 
structural  additions  that  give  his  jaws,  furnished  with  his  formi- 
dable teeth,  the  strength  and  retentive  power  of  an  iron  vice.  The 
first  is  that  his  lower  jaws  are  locked  into  sockets  in  the  skull, 
and  are  thereby  made— unlike  those  of  all  other  animals  I  know 
— impossible  of  dislocation. 

The  second  peculiarity  arises  from  a  high  ridge  of  bone, 
standing  straight  up  and  running  from  the  base  of  the  skull  to 
between  the  ears,  giving  a  firm  hold  to  the  ligaments  and  tendons, 
and  an  additional  leverage  and  length,  which  are  again  rendered 


LOWER  JAW   OF   BADGER 


DOVE-TAILRD  JAWS 


more  effective  by  passing  over  the  high  cheek-bones  as  over  a 
pulley  before  reaching  the  jaws. 

A  badger's  earth  or  warren  is  properly  and  generally  called  a 
'set '  or  *  cete.*  It  varies  in  respect  of  size,  number  of  entrances, 
depth  of  galleries,  and  choice  of  site,  almost  as  much  as  rabbit  holes. 
Such  a  'set,*  if  long  established,  will  penetrate  through  earth, 
clay,  and  sub-soil,  to  some  stratum  of  shale,  or  sand,  or  loose  rock. 
Some  of  the  galleries  and  chambers  will  be  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  surface,  and  some  at  an  enormous  depth. 

In  Cornwall  I  once  tried  my  hand,  with  my  brother,  some 
strong  Comishmen,  and  a  team  of  terriers,  at  a  very  innocent- 
looking  badger  *  set '  situated  in  a  level  field.  There  were  but 
three  holes,  and  these  not  very  far  apart.  The  farmer  told  us 
that  there  had  been  badgers  there  all  his  life,  and  no  one  had  ever 
been  able  to  dig  one  out.  This  rather  stimulated  us  than  other- 
wise, and  we  had  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a  trench  dug  some 
six  feet  deep,  and  were  nearing  the  sounds  of  the  subterranean 
conflict,  which  had  been  sustained  by  the  terriers,  when  suddenly 
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we  fouDd  that  we  were  above  the  sound,  and  we  sank  a  shaft 
down  three  feet  from  the  bottom  of  our  trench,  to  find  galleries 
and  chambers  in  all  directions.  The  battle  had  by  thia  time 
moved,  and  we  were  in  despair  at  the  prospect  of  following  on  the 
level  with  a  depth  of  nine  feet  of  surface  soil  to  he  lifted  in  every 
direction  we  turned.  I  was  listening  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
having  penetrated  to  the  third  story  of  this  underground  barrack, 
when  I  distinctly  heard  the  '  bump-bump '  of  the  badger  below 
me.  My  companions  came  down  and  listened  too,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  there  was  a  fourth  story  and 
labyrinth  of  passages  some  three  or  four  feet  below  us,  and,  for 
anything  we  knew,  another  beyond.  The  day  was  far  spent,  the 
task  was  impossible,  and  the  rest  of  our  time  was  devoted  to 
getting  the  terriers  out,  and  making  as  good  a  retreat  as  we  could 
before  the  victorious  enemy. 


I  should  think  this  '  set '  was  hundreds  of  years  old  :  some  of 
the  passages,  the  farmer  told  us,  were  a  hundred  yards  long !  As 
a  rule  a  badger's  hole  descends  rapidly  at  first,  and  then  may 
branch  into  any  number  of  by-ways  and  subterranean  galleries. 
Whichever  route  you  follow,  however,  you  invariably  come  to  a 
chamber  or  'oven,'  which  is  generally  a  sort  of  vaulted  hall,  where 
four  ways  meet,  and  which  is,  or  has  been,  the  hving  room  of  the 
family  at  some  previous  time. 

The  badger  is  easily  domesticated  if  brought  up  by  hand,  and 
proves  an  interesting  and  charming  companion.  I  had  at  one 
time  two  that  I  could  do  anything  with,  and  which  followed  me 
so  closely  that  they  would  bump  against  my  boots  each  step  I 
took,  and  come  and  snuggle  in  under  my  coat  when  I  sat  down, 
I  was  very  much  attached  to  them,  but,  having  to  leave  for  the 
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London  season,  I  came  home  after  a  prolonged  absence  to  find 
that  they  had  reverted  to  their  natural  disposition,  and  had  for- 
gotten him  who  had  been  a  foster-parent  to  them.  As  I  could 
not  fondle  them  without  a  pair  of  hedging-gloves  on,  and  they  no 
longer  walked  at  my  heel,  I  made  them  a  home  in  the  woods, 
where  the  thought  of  their  happiness  has  helped  me  to  bear  my 
loss. 

In  their  wild  state  their  food  is  principally  roots  and  insects 
— they  are  especially  fond  of  beetles  and  such  creatures  as  are 
to  be*  found  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

They  are  carnivorous,  and  eat  mice,  rats,  voles,  and  moles. 
They  will  take  a  rabbit  out  of  a  trap,  turn  it  inside  out,  and  eat 
all  the  meat,  leaving  the  skin  behind,  turned  neatly  with  the  fur 
ingide.  They  are  also  fond  of  very  young  rabbits,  and  will  dig  a 
shaft  through  several  feet  of  solid  earth  direct  on  to  the  nest.  But 
when  this  has  been  stated,  nearly  all  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
their  propensity  to  damage  in  game  coverts. 

The  badger  has  a  special  weakness  for  wild  honey,  and  the 
grabs  of  wasps  and  humble  bees.  The  wildest  and  most  uncon- 
ciliatory  badgers  I  have  ever  had  in  confinement  would  come  out 
and  eat  a  wasp's  nest,  and  they  will  hunt  every  bank  and  hedge- 
row in  July  and  August,  routing  out  every  wasp's  and  hornet's 
nest  in  the  countryside. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  two  le<]jitimate  methods  of  hunting 
the  badger.  First,  that  of  a  straightforward  attack  on  his  fortress  ; 
and  should  it  be  an  old-established  earth,  it  may  be  the  end  of 
the  longest  day  will  not  see  the  battle  ended. 

Thus  you  may  be  left  with  a  tired  and  wounded  pack  of 
terriers,  exhausted  sappers,  and  the  badger  having  blocked  and 
barricaded  his  retreat  with  soil,  stones,  and  sand,  is  lost.  The 
other  method  depends  on  taking  the  badger  off  his  guard,  and  is 
more  in  the  character  of  an  ambuscade  under  cover  of  night. 
When  the  badgers  are  away  from  home  you  block  up  their  earths, 
placing  sacks  with  running  nooses  in  the  raouth,  in  the  most 
frequented  holes.  Station  one  of  your  party  near  the  *  set,'  and 
either  take  a  small  pack  of  hounds  and  draw  the  country  for  a 
few  miles  round,  and  hunt  him  like  a  fox,  gettiii<j^  a  run  across 
country  and  a  fine  cry  ;  or  you  may  beat  the  neighbouring  coverts 
with  men  and  dogs  of  any  description  that  are  trained  to  hunt 
badger. 

The  badger  thus  pursued  makes  straight  for  home,  blunders 
headlong  into  the  hole,  only  to  find  that  his  efforts  to  get  in  are 
closing  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  that  retreat  or  fighting  is  alike  in 
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vain,  and  that  he  is  an  imprisoned  bagman,  without  having 
struck  a  blow  in  self-defence.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  badger 
thus  pursued  to  stand  at  bay,  when  a  good  dog  may  keep  him  in 
play,  or  hold  on,  till  you  come  up  and  secure  him.  No  doubt 
there  is  amusement  and  excitement  in  this  moonlight  chase,  and 
to  some  it  is  preferable  to  the  arduous  labour  with  pick,  spade, 
axe,  and  terrier. 

To  my  mind,  however,  there  is  something  more  interesting 
and  exciting  in  the  long  sustained  conflict  and  labour  of  the 
former,  for  which  you  require  perseverance,  wit,  patience  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  man  and  terrier.  The  courage  and 
endurance  that  a  good  terrier  will  display  when  need  requires 
before  such  a  foe  will  fill  his  owner's  heart  with  joy  and  pride. 
Picture  wnat  it  means  for  a  small  terrier  to  enter  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  find,  to  cope  with,  and  for  long  hours  in  dust  and 
darkness  in  the  tortuous  maze  to  keep  up  an  unequal  fight  with 
an  enormously  superior  foe,  whose  grunts  and  clattering  teeth 
add  terror  to  his  charges  down  the  echoing  ways.  Yet  I  have 
had  not  a  few  that,  hour  after  hour,  on  their  backs  or  their 
sides,  would  lie  up  to  a  badger,  keeping  him  cornered,  and  con- 
tinuously give  tongue,  with  no  voice  to  direct  them.  Should  the 
badger  charge,  such  a  terrier  would  rather  die  than  let  him  leave 
the  corner  to  which  he  has  been  driven,  and  will  return  fighting 
and  facing  his  huge  opponent,  driving  him  inch  by  inch  into  the 
cul  de  sac,  caring  neither  for  bite  nor  wounds,  and  making  noise 
enough  to  let  you  know  where  the  battle  rages.  It  is  no  part  of 
his  duty  to  tackle  the  badger.  A  good  terrier  knows  this,  and 
will  only  resort  to  his  teeth  should  the  badger  attempt  to  force  a 
passage.  If  it  comes  to  close  quarters,  such  a  terrier  will  draw 
back  his  forelegs  under  his  body,  take  the  attack  full  in  the  face, 
and  trust  to  seizing  the  badger  by  the  neck.  A  badger  when 
attacked  generally  bites  upwards — i.e.  he  lowers  his  head  and 
turns  the  back  of  his  head  downwards.  Nothing  made  my  heart 
beat  faster  than,  with  head  to  the  earth,  to  hear  the  din  of  this 
subterranean  warfare  carried  along  the  dark  galleries  to  the  day. 
You  have  sent  in  one  of  your  best  terriers  ;  he  has  tried  by 
cajolery  and  caresses,  by  cries,  by  straining  at  his  chain,  to  be 
allowed  the  honourable  distinction  of  first  blood.  You  have 
dispatched  him  with  your  blessing,  and  he  has  quickly  and 
silently  started  on  his  journey  into  the  unknown.  You  listen 
to  him  forcing  his  passage,  drawing  himself  round  comers, 
scratching  away  some  accumulation  or  fall  from  the  roof,  and 
hear  his  eager  panting  as  he  winds  his  foe.     Presently  you  hear 
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a  low  sharp  bark,  then  another,  then  two  or  three  more,  next  a 
bumping,  thumping  noise ;  it  is  the  badger,  who  has  waited  to 
see  who  the  intruder  is,  and,  rousing  himself,  is  retreating.  The 
terrier  barks  no  more,  but  you  can  hear  the  thump-thump  of  the 
badger,  followed  by  the  efforts  of  the  dog  to  keep  up  with  him. 
They  are  now  a  long  way  in,  and  you  can  plainly  hear  the  bark 
again.  Soon  the  contest  begins,  and  the  terrier*s  cry  comes  to 
your  ear  with  regularity  and  clearness ;  but  the  badger  is  only 
disputing  the  way — he  has  not  yet  been  driven  with  his  back 
against  the  wall.  The  terrier  redoubles  his  activity ;  you  can 
hear  him  feinting  at  the  badger,  sharp  give-and-take,  but  no 
foolish  attempt  to  lay  hold.  After  ten  minutes,  the  badger  again 
retreats,  probably  up  the  hill,  and  you  have  to  listen  on  the 
surface  or  at  the  highest  holes  of  the  set  till  you  can  hear  them 
again.  At  last  you  catch  a  faint  sound — they  are  still  moving, 
now  stationary,  now  further  on ;  then  they  seem  to  stay  in  one 
place.  There  is  the  steady  yap-yap-yap  of  the  dog  just  dis- 
tinguishable to  the  ear. 

Quick,  every  hand  to  work  !  A  trench  six  feet  deep,  or  deeper 
if  necessary,  must  be  cut  across  the  set  to  cut  off  the  badger  from 
the  passages.  With  pick,  spade,  and  shovel  the  work  goes  on, 
while  some  one  hstens  to  know  whether  the  scene  of  battle  moves. 
If  it  does,  the  badger  may  have  found  a  side  gallery,  and  gone  far 
enough,  or  he  may  have  charged  the  dog.  He  may  have  passed 
by  a  different  road  beneath  your  feet  in  the  trench ;  but  if  the 
terrier  has  succeeded  in  keeping  him  face  to  face  and  engaged, 
yet  not  driving  him  so  hard  as  to  make  him  charge,  you  may  be 
successful  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  find  that  your  cutting  intersects 
the  passage  in  which  the  badger  and  the  terrier  are  engaged.  If 
the  badger  suspects  you  are  cutting  ofif  his  only  means  of  escape  he 
will  charge  and  fight,  and  the  terrier  will  sometimes  be  unable  to 
back  fast  enough ;  then  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  teeth  and 
jaws.  The  dog's  smothered  cries  of  anger  and  pain  make  you 
strain  every  nerve  to  get  to  his  relief. 

When  the  badger  at  last  leaves  go,  the  terrier's  turn  comes, 
and  now,  with  blood  up,  he  drives  back  the  badger  to  his  end  of 
the  hole,  with  every  determination  to  keep  him  there.  After  two 
or  three  turns  Uke  this,  if  the  dog  has  been  in  an  hour  or  two,  he 
will  probably  come  out  for  a  breath  of  air  for  a  moment.  He 
should  be  immediately  taken,  fastened  up,  watered,  and  kept  in 
reserve  for  future  contingencies,  and  the  best  terrier  for  sticking 
up  be  sent  in  with  the  utmost  haste.  If  a  minute  has  been 
spent  in  doing  this,  every  moment  will  have  been  used  by  the 
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badger  in  barricading  the  passage  against  the  dog  and  burying 
himself.  This  once  accomplished,  you  may  as  well  whistle  for 
your  badger  as  continue  digging,  for  he  may  have  got  down  into 
some  other  gallery,  or  have  buried  himself  so  that  neither  dog  nor 
man  can  find  him.  Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure,  that  whilst 
you  are  speculating  what  has  become  of  him,  he  is  digging  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  or  has  already  made  his  escape  by  some  secret 
stair. 

If,  however,  you  are  quick,  terrier  number  two  has  interrupted 
master  badger  as  he  is  at  work,  and  lets  you  know.  *It's  all 
right,'  *  Come  on,'  *  He's  here,'  *  I've  got  him,'  *  He's  got  me/ 
*  You  beast,'  *  Get  back,'  *  I'll  hold  him,'  and  spade  and  shovel 
and  pick  are  hard  at  work  again.  Backs  and  arms  are  aching 
with  lifting  at  high  pressure  out  of  the  deep  trench.  You  dig  on, 
blocking  the  hole  as  the  roof  falls  in,  but  every  now  and  then  the 
shovels  clear  it  for  a  moment  to  give  the  dog  air.  And  now  the 
game  has  shown  itself.  A  terrible  charge  down  the  hole  sends 
out  the  terrier ;  and  the  badger,  seeing  the  men  at  work,  backs 
again,  followed  by  the  dog.  Now  all  is  excitement.  Every  snap, 
hunch,  grunt,  groan  and  yell  in  the  fight  is  heard.  A  favourite's 
life  in  the  balance  !  The  prize  in  view  !  The  oth.er  terriers  are 
tugging  at  their  chains,  frantic  to  join  the  fray.  It  is  maddening 
for  them  to  see  the  dust  and  commotion  in  the  trench,  to  hear 
the  sound  of  battle  so  near,  to  wind  the  enemy,  to  hear  the  cry  of 
their  fighting  and  perhaps  wounded  companion,  and  not  to  be 
allowed  to  share  in  the  glory  of  the  final  action.  Now  is  the 
time  if  you  have  a  terrier  to  enter  to  see  what  he  is  made  of,  but 
there  is  no  time  to  waste  on  education.  You  are  close  up  to  the 
badger ;  he  cannot  be  an  arm's  length  off.  Draw  your  dog ;  the 
badger  will  then  turn  his  tail  to  you  to  dig,  or  he  will  charge  out. 
Be  ready  with  the  ton^s  and  a  good  dog  in  case  he  charges.  But 
if  he  turns  tail  get  hold  of  it  with  a  good  grip.  A  long  pull  and 
a  steady  pull  will  draw  him  out,  bouncing,  lunging,  and  snapping. 
Now,  boys,  ready  with  the  sack !  Dogs  off !  All  want  steady 
nerves  now ;  three  hands  on  the  sack  mouth  to  keep  it  open,  and 
take  care  of  your  fingers !  A  twirl  round  and  a  quick  plunge, 
and  the  badger  is  in  the  bag.  Don't  let  go  his  tail  till  you  have 
slipped  the  cord  on  his  hind-leg,  and  made  the  other  end  of  the  cord 
fast  to  the  bag  mouth  and  to  a  tree.  I  have  seen  a  badger  go 
through  a  sack  like  a  bullet  through  paper,  and  it  is  well  to  make 
all  as  safe  as  possible. 

But  let  not  ingenuous  youth  think  that  to  enjoy  the  sport  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  take  a  spade  and  n/y  reputable  terrier.     He 
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might  as  well  try,  like  Dame  Partington,  to  stop  the  rising  tide 
with  a  mop  !  Before  so  serious  an  enterprise  as  a  badger  digging 
be  undertaken,  the  wise  man  will  see  to  it  that  all  the  materials 
are  ready,  and  let  him  be  sure  that  he  has  the  first  necessity — the 
stout  heart  to  go  through  with  a  tough  job  when  once  started. 
I  have,  with  my  brother,  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease,  started  at  7.30  a.m. 
from  home,  worked  a  summer's  day  with  a  shght  refreshment  at 
one,  handled  pick  and  shovel  and  spade,  fought  the  terriers,  and 
gone  on  through  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  a  black  wet  night, 
without  even  a  drop  of  water  to  slake  bur  parched  throats, 
deserted  by  all  but  one  faithful  workman,  and  on  till  the  grey 
dawn  of  another  day,  which  found  us  as  weary,  wet,  and 
wounded,  and  as  disreputable  a  looking  company  of  three  men 
and  four  terriers  as  ever  survived  a  bloody  action.  At  five  o'clock 
we  secured  a  splendid  pair  of  badgers,  which  we  bore  home  on 
aching  backs,  followed  by  our  gallant  little  team  of  draggled  and 
dirty  terriers.  On  another  occasion,  it  took  my  brother  and 
myself,  some  ten  labourers  and  keepers  and  nine  terriers,  from 
10  till  5.30,  to  take  an  old  30-lb.  dog  badger,  in  an  earth  which 
had  only  one  hole,  and  where  it  was  a  case  of  following  straight 
into  the  hill.  It  is  wonderful  what  can  be  done  by  twelve  men 
with  pick,  spade,  and  shovel  in  seven  hours.  On  this  occasion  we 
dug  a  trench  ten  feet  long  into  the  hill,  and  then  the  depth  of 
bearing  necessitated  our  making  a  drift,  or  tunnel,  which  we 
drove  in  thirty  feet.  The  heat  and  want  of  air  inside  made  the 
work  difficult.  Candles  would  not  burn  after  we  had  gone  about 
twenty  feet,  and  the  tunnel  was  so  low  that  we  had  to  work  on 
our  knees,  and  then  on  our  stomachs.  There  was  a  considerable 
danger  from  the  roof  falling  in,  but  the  fight  waged  so  fiercely 
that  we  thought  of  little  but  what  was  ahead  of  us.  When  at 
last  we  got  within  distance  of  the  badger  he  was  in  rocky  ground. 
We  could  mine  no  further,  and,  being  on  a  shelf  round  a  comer,  no 
terrier  could  draw  him.  As  I  was  the  smallest  of  the  party,  it 
fell  to  me  to  try  to  reach  him,  and  1  crawled  up  as  far  I  could, 
holding  a  little  bull  terrier  on  whom  I  could  rely  for  protection 
for  my  face,  and  a  pair  of  short  badger  tongs.  T  had  indeed  a 
bad  quarter  of  an  hour  ! 

It  was  stifling,  cramped,  and  pitch  dark.  I  kept  the  terrier  in 
front  of  my  head,  and  gallantly  he  behaved,  though  every  now  and 
then  the  badger's  charge,  or  a  fierce  encounter,  nearly  smothered 
me  with  dust  and  soil,  against  which  I  could  not  protect  myself, 
as  I  was  powerless  to  retreat,  there  being  only  room  to  lie  flat  on 
the  ground.     The  man  behind  me  was  in  the  same  position,  tight 
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hold  of  my  ankles,  and  the  man  again  behind  him,  and  the  rest 
of  the  force  made  a  human  chain,  which  on  a  signal  from  me  was 
to  be  drawn  out  to  dayUght.  Many  attempts  I  made  when  the 
badger  charged  to  get  him  with  the  tongs,  but  I  had  so  little 
room  to  work  my  hands  in  that  I  missed  him,  and  heard 
and  felt  the  click  and  snack  of  his  teeth  on  the  iron.  At  last  I 
felt  I  had  hold  of  something,  and  I  slipped  the  guard  on  the 
tongs,  making  the  hold  sure.  I  cried  *  Haul  away,'  holding  the 
terrier  with  one  hand  between  me  and  the  badger  and  the  tongs 
in  the  other.  I  found  that  he  came  with  wonderful  ease.  It  was 
not  till  we  got  to  the  light  that  I  saw  I  had  the  huge  bouncing 
brute  by  one  claw,  *  Nip '  diverting  his  attention  from  my  head 
and  hands.  The  labourers  set  up  a  shout,  *  He*s  got  him  by  the 
clee,'  and  a  minute  later  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  bagging  him. 
But  we  were  out  only  just  in  time.  I  had  gone  back  with  the 
terriers  to  see  if  there  was  nothing  more  in,  and  hardly  had 
got  outside  again,  when  there  was  a  fall  from  the  roof  that  would, 
if  it  had  taken  place  earher,  have  buried  some  of  us  alive.  As  it 
was,  I  looked  round  to  see  if  we  were  all  there.  The  men  were, 
but  one  Uttle  terrier,  *  Pepper,*  a  real  treasure  belonging  to  a 
neighbour  of  mine  in  Cleveland,  Mr.  J.  P.  Petch,  was  missing.  We 
went  in  and  found  him  buried,  but  got  him  out  alive  and  Httle 
the  worse.  This  was  the  biggest  badger  my  brother  and  I  ever  got. 
But  these  operations  are  quite  surpassed  by  those  M.  le 
Masson  related  in  the  following  authentic  story. 

*  An  extraordinary  chasse,  that  lasted  without  interruption  three 
days  and  three  nights,  took  place  lately  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Omer,  on  some  land  in  the  picturesque  commune  of  Wisques, 
in  a  wood  attached  to  the  chateau  of  Madame  la  douairifere  Cauvet 
de  Blanchonval. 

*One  morning  two  young  sportsmen  of  St.  Omer,  MM. 
Theobald  Cauvet  and  Charles  d*HalIewyn,  were  told  by  the  garde 
forestier  that  on  his  beat  he  knew  of  several  badgers  near  the 
place  they  call  I'Ermitage. 

'  The  little  dogs  being  put  on  the  scent  soon  found  the  earths, 
where  they  entered,  and  advanced  with  so  much  courage  that 
they  never  stopped  till  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  earth, 
where  they  cornered  the  badgers,  which  held  their  ground  in  an 
attitude  of  the  most  threatening  defence. 

*  The  assailants,  thus  powerless,  made  themselves  heard  by 
barking  and  baying  incessantly,  and,  with  heroic  pluck,  the  Httle 
fellows  refused  to  retreat,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  calls  of  their 
masters. 
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*  Their  perseverance  being  carried  to  this  length,  our  young 
gentlemen  formed  a  resolution  worthy  of  their  taste  for  great 
undertakings  and  adventures.  Labourers  were  called  from  the 
field  and  commissioned  at  once  to  set  to  work  to  reach  the 
badgers. 

*  The  attempt  was  more  than  bold.  The  mouths  of  the  set, 
three  in  number,  were  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  embraced  between 
them  a  sort  of  triangular  piece  of  land,  at  the  apex  of  which  the 
passages  all  united  and  formed  a  single  underground  gallery. 
The  dogs  having  each  entered  by  a  separate  hole  made  this 
clear. 

*  A  shaft  was  sunk  in  order  to  start  a  tunnel  at  the  opening  of 
the  lowest  hole,  but  a  depth  of  7  to  8  metres  (23  to  26  feet)  had 
to  be  sunk  before  the  passage  was  reached ;  thence  they  followed 
the  direction  taken  by  the  dogs,  and  enlarged  the  tunnel  to  reach 
them,  making  an  underground  roadway  5  feet  high  (li  metre) 
and  nearly  six  feet  wide  (1|  metre). 

*  Whilst  the  workmen  were  mining,  the  badgers  on  their  part 
were  also  working  ceaselessly,  and  kept  blocking  the  road  with 
the  earth  they  threw  back  in  front  of  the  men  who  were  pursuing 
them,  whilst  the  latter  worked  in  shifts  (relieving  parties).  For 
thrae  days  and  three  nights  these  indomitable  animals  worked  on, 
retreating  all  the  time,  during  which  they  bored  their  way 
49  feet  whilst  buried  in  this  extension  of  their  principal  earth 
without  air  or  food. 

*  At  one  time  during  this  war  a  out  ranee  it  was  thought  they 
had  escaped  by  some  means  or  other,  but  the  game  terriers,  which 
had  hardly  left  them  since  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  soon 
reassured  the  workers  by  their  redoubled  cries.  The  undertaking 
was  pushed  on  with  greater  determination  than  ever,  and  when  the 
tunnel  had  reached  a  length  of  more  than  30  metres  (100  feet)  they 
came  on  three  badgers,  which  were  quickly  popped  into  a  sack  by 
the  keeper.  One  of  them,  however,  in  his  struggles  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  the  sack,  and  even  tore  the  clothes  of  the  man 
who  was  carrying  him.  MM.  Cauvet  and  d'Hallewyn  showed  a 
persistent  perseverance  during  the  whole  of  this  struggle.  By 
day  and  by  night  each  in  turn  directed  the  operations  of  a  siege 
at  which  more  than  one  other  lover  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
assisted.' 

The  terriers  I  have  found  the  best  and  surest  are  amongst  the 
Yorkshire  breed  of  hard,  wire-haired  fox-terriers,  short  in  the 
leg  and  strong-headed.  I  have  seen  smooth-coated  terriers  do 
equally  well,  but  not  often.     It  is  as  well  to  have  with  you  one 
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bull-terrier,  or  a  fox-terrier  with  a  bit  of  bull  about  him.  In 
cases  of  emergency,  and  when  close  up,  such  a  dog  comes  in 
useful,  but  they  are  tiresome  brutes  as  a  rule  to  do  with ;  they 
get  80  excited  that  they  do  not  care  what  they  go  at — it  may  be 
the  dogs  or  yourself,  or  I  have  seen  them  set  to  worry  a  big 
stone.  They  often  go  to  ground  well,  but  have  several  faults. 
They  iviU  tackle  the  badger,  get  punished  severely,  and  create 
all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and  are  generally  nearly  mute  except  when 
fighting. 

If  by  this  article  1  have  done  anything  towards  interesting 
those  who  care  about  the  perpetuation  of  a  wild  and  interesting 
animal  that  is  fast  disappearing  from  our  hillsides  and  valleys, 
and  shown  that  healthy  exercise  and  pleasure  can  be  obtained  in 
protecting  him  from  extinction,  and  by  fairly  entering  the  hsta 
against  him,  I  shall  have  done  something  towards  delaying  that 
sad  day  when  the  last  badgers,  with  the  lessons  of  courage  and 
endurance  that  they  can  teach,  have  vanished  for  ever. 


WITB  FALCONS  AND  GREYHOUNDS 

B7  BOSALIND  CHAMBERS 


There  is  an  erroneous  idea  existing  in  almost  every  European 
mind,  that  the  desert  consists  of  a  dead  flat  expanse  of  bare  sand, 
with  a  hve  Hod  at  rare  intervals.  I  shall,  therefore,  hardly  be 
believed  when  I  say  that,  though  we  had  travelled  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  Sahara,  we  were  encamped  in  a  fig  and  palm 
garden  among  bills  only  a  day's  journey  from  monntains.  While 
resting  there  one  afternoon,  an  Arab  friend,  Belkassem  ben  el 
Mokhtar,  retnmed  from  a  day's  sport,  and  brought  his  bag  to 
show  to  the  ladies  who  had  pitched  their  tent  on  his  property. 
It  consisted  of  a  young  gazelle,  three  hares,  two  live  leverets,  and 
a  roUed-up  hedgehog,  the  latter  being  brought  as  a  curiosity  for 
us  to  see,  and  disappointment  being  caused  by  our  remarking 
that  we  had  many  at  home.  But  the  gazelle  stirred  my  hunter's 
instincts,  and  I  persuaded  ray  hoMt  to  take  me  with  him  the  next 
morning. 

Desert  hfe  at  all  events  teaches  you  the  value  of  early  rising, 
for  then  you  find  fresh  cool  air  and  a  springiness  in  your  horse 
which,  whether  you  start  at  two  or  nine,  lasts  only  until  mid-day. 

Being  accustomed  to  it,  four  o'clock  did  not  seem  at  all  early 
to  be  called,  and  I  was  on  my  horse  by  five,  the  sunrise  still 
colouring  the  sky,  and  making  the  dark  patches  which  represented 
oases  look  much  nearer  than  they  really  were.  Xfy  Western 
clothing  was  the  only  ugly  Rpot  in  the  landscape,  but  was  amply 
atoned  for  by  my  lumdsome  host,  who  was  in  a  white  burnous, 
orange  silk  jacket,  gauze  haik,  heivvily  hound  with  strings  of 
brown  camel's  hair,  and  a  gun  slung  un  his  bock.     The  falconer, 
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too,  was  a  picture  in  himself ;  very  swarthy  from  constant  ex- 
posure, with  an  eye  as  keen  as  bis  own  birds,  and  a  long  bine 
cloak,  the  hood  drawn  up  over  his  head.  Perched  aloft  thereon 
sat  one  of  the  falcons,  another  on  his  wrist,  a  couple  more  on  the 
croup  of  his  saddle.  A  dog,  something  like  a  pointer,  ran  loose, 
which  afterwards  worked  very  well  and  was  extraordinaxily 
obedient,  ttiming  instantly  to  word  or  hand,  though  he  had  never 
been  whipped  or  kicked  in  his  life.  The  three  beaters  in  white 
cotton  kept  up  with  us  untiringly  the  whole  day,  and  held  a 
conple  of  sloguies  in  the  leash,  ready  to  slip  whenever  needed. 
These  are  very  like  our  Enghsh  greyhoonda  both  in  shape  and 


colour — a  hght  fawn  predominates — but  are  rather  smaller,  and 
the  hind  quarters  especially  have  not  been  bred  to  the  same  pitch 
of  perfection.  The  feet  are  apt  to  be  too  long,  but  they  can  ran 
a  gazelle  down  and  get  over  the  rough  stony  ground  in  a  wonder- 
ful way.  Even  in  the  Sahara  they  wear  sheets  in  the  winter,  and 
as  they  are  not  nearly  so  fine  drawn  as  ours,  they  are  perhaps 
deeper  in  the  chest  than  they  appear  to  the  eye ;  for  Belkassem's 
came  home  very  gaily  after  a  fifteen-hour  day  two  days  in 
succession. 

As  we  rode  along  the  hills  that  slope  away  from  the  Zibans 
towards  Lagouat,  my  host  assured  me  that  he  would  guarantee 
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that  DO  Christian  bad  ever  been  along  that  tra>ck  before.  As  far 
aa  scenery  was  concerned  there  was  nothing  to  attract  them,  the 
bare  brown  earth  having  neither  grass  nor  bush  to  vary  tbe 
monotony  of  its  dreary  colouring,  and  the  round  hills  and  vales 
being  so  much  alike  that  even  the  natives  cannot  always  tell  one 
from  another.  No  rain  having  fallen  for  nearly  three  years  had 
made  it  even  more  barren  than  usaal,  so  that  the  only  variety 
was  an  occasional  river-bed ;  of  course  there  was  no  water  in 
these,  but  a  spring  at  the  head  of  them  bad  produced  vegetation 
for  a  distance  along  both  sides,  the  length  varying  from  a  few 
yards  to  a  mile  or  two,  according  to  tbe  bulk  of  water  and  the 


ab6orbin<;  properties  of  the  ground.  It  is  near  these  that  you  go 
to  look  for  your  game,  and  there  is  enough  variety  in  it  to  keep 
you  very  much  on  the  alert,  fur  ihe  eliiiiices  arc  equally  in  favour 
of  gazelle,  greater  bustard,  hiire,  partridge,  golden  plover,  ortolan, 
sand-grouse,  Ac.  AVe  were  prepared  for  all,  though  Bclkussem's 
gun  seemed  to  be  conlined  tn  sonietliing  sitting. 

Bare  as  the  hills  are,  tliyre  are  plenty  of  blue  hares,  hardly 
larger  than  our  rabbits,  which  constantly  take  refngo  in  holes ; 
as  soon  as  one  of  these  was  sighted  the  sioguies  were  slipped,  and 
we  galloped  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  stony  ground,  in 
and  out  of  little  gullies,  seldom  losing  sight  of  our  ijiiarry.  Tbe 
greyhounds  naturally  ran  mute,  but  there  was  plenty  of  music. 


ISO 
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for  the  Arabs  shouted  all  the  time  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  My 
three-year-old  went  very  well,  barring  a  habit  he  had  of  carrying 
his  head  bent  back  against  the  flap  of  the  saddle,  vrhicb  did  not 
tend  to  inspire  confidence ;  hut  he  had  been  ridden  in  fantasias, 
and  I  soppose  acquired  it  there. 

The  first  bare  was  taken  alive  and  its  legs  tied,  while  it  cried 
gently  for  help,  quite  differently  from  that  piteous  scream  we 
hear  at  home.  Presently  another  bare  was  started,  and  we  had 
a  long  and  exciting  gallop  first  over  and  down  some  steep  hills 
covered  with  loose  stones,  and  then  up  a  long  gulfy  with  short 
grass  and  tiny  purple  iris,  scattered  with  tamarisk  bushes.  The 
ground  favouring  the  hare,  the  greyhounds  over-ran  her,  and  after 


some  delay  we  gave  her  up  as  lost,  but  were  on  a  fresh  one  almost 
immediately,  going  back  over  very  much  the  same  ground,  and 
seeing  the  sloguies  pull  her  down  on  the  hillside.  Next,  the  one 
that  had  been  lost  was  found  and  shot  — of  course,  sitting.  At 
that  moment  it  was  discovered  that  the  first  one  which  had  been 
caught  alive  had  escaped,  and  I  secretly  rejoiced,  as  a  hare  in 
confinement  in  a  town  niust  have  a  sorry  life. 

A  pause  for  lunch  gave  our  horses  a  rest,  and  milk  wa>s  fetched 
for  as  from  some  tents  near.  As  usual  it  was  sour,  for  goat's 
milk  only  lasts  sweet  for  a  few  hours ;  but  Arabs  do  not  mind 
that,  and  Belkassem  could  not  understand  why,  in  spite  of  the 
burning  sun,  I  would  hardly  drink  any. 

We  were  still  in  hopes  of  finding  gazelle,  but  the  Bedouins 
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Vfho  owned  the  goats  had  seen  them  that  morning,  and  they  had 
left  before  we  came.  Gazelle  hunting  ought  to  be  done  earlier 
in  the  year,  as  they  are  in  large  herds  then,  the  plan  pursued 
requiring  great  patience.  As  soon  as  they  are  sighted  you  gallop 
across  behind  and  away  from  them,  their  curiosity  causing  them 
to  ring  round  to  you.  Every  time  they  do  that  you  gallop  away 
from  them,  continuing  to  do  so  until  they  get  confidence  enough 
to  come  within  shot.  Herds  are  said  to  consist  of  several 
hundreds,  but  in  JHarch  the  does  are  alone  with  their  fawns. 
These  are  the  gazelles  of  the  plains,  and  are  more  delicate  and 
finely  made  than  those  of  the  mountains,  whore  moufllon,  hyena, 


and  jackal  are  also  to  be  fimnd.     Thcri'  are  said  to  be  panlhcra, 
but  I  fancy  they  arc  very  ntie  now. 

The  morning  having  ],>-i-n  cbiffly  given  np  to  c<.ursing,  the 
falcons  had  not  bci^n  ust;d  much,  so  their  turn  came  after 
lunclieon ;  but  tlioy  mifiwMl  a  bustard  and  some  partridges, 
api^an-ntly  preferring  hares  to  anylliirig  elst;.  One  of  tlifin  stayed 
away,  and  though  the  falconer  threw  dead  hares  into  tJii'  air, 
uttering  the  peculiar  cry  used  to  atlnict  them,  she  ri'fuscd  to  be 
taken.  Another  was  then  llown,  and  it  was  very  pretty  to  see  her 
bind  tlie  lure  and  drop  %vith  it  to  the  ground  over  and  over  again, 
as  the  falconer  threw  the  bare,  though  I  rej^n^t  to  say  that  she 
several  times  carried  it.     The  other  hawk  still  declined  to  come. 
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but  it  did  not  much  matter,  as  they  were  all  to  be  loosed  that 
week,  the  Arab  method  being  to  release  them  each  spring  for  the 
breeding  season,  catching  a  fresh  team  in  the  autumn.  The 
same  ones  are  often  taken  several  years  in  Buccession,  and  all 
were  so  tame,  that  I  was  allowed  to  handle  them  nnhooded  as 
much  as  I  liked. 

The  Mohammedan  law  forbidding  the  eating  of  meat  tliivt 
has  not  been  duly  bled,  caused  all  the  hares  to  have  their  throats 
cut,  and  I  thought  wo  were  going  to  be  spared  this  ordeal  by  one 


Koing  to  ground,  until  the  beaters  announced  that  it  was  a 
jackal's  lair,  and  that  tbey  should  difj  out. 

'  They  are  at  home,  too,'  I  reniiirked,  putting  my  handkerchief 
to  my  nose. 

'  It  may  be  so.  Mademoiselle,'  repUed  Belkassem  ;  '  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  foxes  smell,  jackals  do  not.' 

This  fact  of  natural  history  being  contrary  to  all  my  precon- 
ceived ideas,  I  said  nothing,  but  was  mentally  carried  back  to 
many  an  earth  in  the  old  coontiy.  Meantime  the  men  tore  at 
the  earth  and  zocks  like  temers,  each  trj^iog  to  oust  the  others 
■nd  do  the  msk  1 '    msU. 
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'There  is  nothing  those  men  like  so  much  as  digging  out. 
Yes,  the  l>easts  are  undoubtedly  at  home,'  continued  my  host,  as 
half  a  yellow  lizard,  with  a  whipcord  tail  eighteen  inches  long, 
was  pulled  out,  '  I  sent  to  the  falconer  at  three  this  morning,  to 
Bay  that  he  could  come  with  me.  Though  he  was  about  to  buyin 
hi^  coffee,  he  neither  waited  to  taste  it  nor  to  put  on  his  shoes. 
Ha  I  you  see  he  has  now  thrust  his  aiTo  down  the  hole,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  has  the  beast  by  the  tail.  They  are  often  badly 
bitten   in  that  way,  yet  he  does  not  care  a  rap.     I  have  just 


ntTurcdhitii  twenty  friim-s  tulrt  f,'i),  but  ho  says  that  I  niavi 
arm  off,  tliiit  T  may  kill  him  if  I  liki'.  ])ii(  that  htf  will  nut  1 

A  ficuflle  ensued,  cnilin;;  in  tho  falciiiicr  triiiT[i]ihiiiilly  di 
out  a  fine  fox,  wliich  ho  deftly  seized  by  tlie  throat  wi 
other  hand.  The  pflt  was  in  splendid  rnridilioii.  much  ]>: 
colour  than  ours,  but  h<'  was  just  as  bold,  and  did  not  sii'ii; 
betray  the  Blightest  fear.  Tlie  men  tnni-'d  him  dnwii,  si 
the  greybonnda  witho»itgivint,'apii)perstiirt,:irid  lie  wit.-;  ]ir. 
carried  back  in  triumph  with  IiIk  thruat  cut. 

■The  vixen  is  still  in  the  hole.'  ihey  slmiited.  bij,'im 
dig  Again.     Some  sweet  little  cuIik  a  fi;w  duys  olii  wf^r 


-■ut  his 
..■t  go.' 
■awing 
Ih  his 


iig  to 
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taken  out,  but  I  pleaded  in  vain  for  mother  and  children.  Foxes, 
being  regarded  as  vermin,  were  to  be  destroyed  like  rats,  and  I 
wras  obliged  to  sit  by,  unable  to  do  anything,  though  I  felt  as  cold 
and  sick  as  if  I  had  swallowed  a  live  frog. 

*  It  is  the  demoiselle  who  has  brought  the  luck,  and  we  shall 
always  speak  of  this  as  the  lady's  day,'  they  cried  in  their 
joy;  but  they  were  fortunately  too  excited  running  after  the 
sloguies  to  notice  that  I  did  not  join  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  hare  was  extracted  from  the  same  hole  and 
given  a  fair  start,  when  we  had  another  gallop  after  her,  the 
greyhounds  being  trained  to  hold,  but  not   to  kill.     Belkassem 
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and  I  having  outdistanced  the  rest,  he  demanded  my  pocket 
knife  for  the  coup-de-qracc.  I  s:iid  then  that  it  was  time  to 
go  home.  Personally  I  consider  thirteen  hours  in  the  saddle 
enough  any  day,  hut,  combined  with  distinct  murder,  it  is  more 
than  sufficing. 

These  falcons  were  invariablv  fed  on  hare,  and  were  in  the 
most  perfect  plumage  possible.  They  are  so  well-mannered  that 
I  saw  five  the  year  before,  who  had  never  seen  a  European,  and 
probably  no  woman  of  any  nationality,  sitting  perfectly  quiet, 
unhooded,  on  the  perch,  while  Frencli  and  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  stroking  their  heads  and  wings  as  if  they  were 
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cats.  The  Arabs  of  the  Northern  Sahara  carry  them  on  the  left 
hand,  though  the  Asiatics  invariably  use  the  right.  The  falconer 
removes  the  hood  before  handing  the  selected  hawk  to  his 
master,  so  she  is  ready  to  dash  after  the  quarry  the  moment  it  is 
spied,  and  is  not  dazzled  by  the  sudden  transition  from  darkness 
to  tropical  sunshine.  The  perch  consists  of  a  thick  bar  of  wood 
held  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the  ground  by  cross  bars,  which 
stands  outside  in  the  daytime,  but  is  moved  into  the  tent  at  night. 
On  hunting  mornings  the  hawks  are  lifted  from  it,  and,  no  cadge 
being  used,  are  carried  on  any  portion  of  the  falconer  or  his 
horse  that  comes  handy,  one  invariably  standing  upon  his  head. 
This  one  is  not  attached  in  any  way,  but  as  the  man  turns  or 
gallops,  the  wings  are  occasionally  spread  for  balance,  making 
him  look  like  the  warriors  of  ancient  Gaul,  whose  helmets  were 
decorated  with  eagle's  plumes.  A  team  usually  consists  of  four 
females  and  a  male.  The  jesses  and  leash  of  gazelle-skin  stained 
red  are  exactly  similar  to  ours,  but  no  bell  is  used.  The  hoods, 
also  of  red  leather,  are  finished  at  the  top  with  a  small  ball  hke 
the  Indian  ones,  only  without  ends  ;  they  are  simply  slipped  over 
the  head  and  not  tied.  While  our  men  were  digging  out  the 
foxes,  the  team  was  placed  on  the  ground  without  anyone 
troubling  about  the  one  that  was  unhooded,  who  was  perfectly 
quiet  until  a  cub,  which  had  been  injured,  had  its  throat  cut,  and 
was  carelessly  left  only  just  out  of  her  reach.  She  then  struggled 
a  good  deal  to  get  at  it,  but,  the  leashes  being  knotted  together, 
was  xmable  to ;  the  rest  did  not  seem  aware  that  there  was 
anything  near  them,  and  were  quite  undisturbed  by  their  com- 
panion's exertions. 

Of  course  a  passage-hawk  is  always  gentler  than  an  eyess, 
but  there  seems  to  be  soraethincr  in  the  air  of  the  Northern 
Sahara  which  makes  every  living  thing  good-humoured.  Unlike 
the  Egyptian  desert,  it  is  extraordinarily  soothing  to  the  nerves, 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  the  camels  are  never  muzzled, 
the  mules  do  not  kick  or  scream,  and  the  men  are  invariably 
sweet- tempered.  There  is  a  fortune  awaiting  a  few  eminent 
specialists  who  would  start  an  hotel  there,  while  the  water  has 
most  valuable  properties,  and  its  taste  of  salt  and  pepper  makes 
it  nasty  enough  to  be  an  ensured  success  as  a  digestive. 
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BY  HORACE  HUTCHINSON 


Gbiceet  at  Eton  was  of  an  older  institutioii  than  at  its  famous 
rival,  the  School  on  the  Hill ;  yet  it  is  almost  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  geographical  position  of  Harrow  that  cricket 
there  had  not  to  fear  the  formidable  rivalry  o£  boating,  which 
was  so  popular  at  the  school  in  the  valley  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Both  schools,  however,  have  been  fortunate  in  the  guides, 
philosophers,  and  friends  that  have  devoted  their  loving  labour  to 
coaching  the  young  cricketing  talent.  The  Harrow  boys  had  for 
years  the  invaluable  services  of  the  late  Hon.  Robert  Grimston 
always  at  command,  while  at  Eton  the  place  of  cricket  mentor 
was  fulfilled  by  the  Rev.  G.  K.  Dupuis,  and,  in  later  years,  and 
perhaps  even  fuller  measure,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Grimston  has  been  taken — irreparable  loss  to  the  cricketing  world, 
and  more  particularly  to  Harrow  School — but  Mr.  Dupuis  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  still  remain,  though  the  former  has  severed  his  formal 
connection  with  Eton. 

The  name  of  Mr.  G.  Dupuis  appears  in  a  famous  match  as 
early  as  1815,  but  this  was  the  father  of  the  present  upholder 
of  the  name.  And  even  before  this  a  Dupuis  of  an  older  genera- 
tion still,  father  of  the  above  and  grandfather  of  the  present, 
had  taken  honourable  part  in  school  cricket.  The  score  of  the 
1815  match,  which  was  something  of  a  curiosity,  may  be  tran- 
scribed at  length.  The  bowler  is,  of  course,  not  credited  with 
wickets  caught  off  his  bowling.  The  following  is  the  heading  of 
the  match  ;  and  in  this  regard  it  may  be  mentioned  that '  Lord's 
new  cricket  ground '  here  referred  to  is  the  present  ground,  to 
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which  Lord  had  then  but  recently  moved,  the  first  match  having 
been  played  there  in  Jmie  of  the  previous  year. 

*  A  cricket  match  (made  by  John  Slingsby,  Esq.)  between  ten 
gentlemen  of  M.C.C.,  with  Howard,  a  paid  bowler,  and  eight 
Eton  boys,  with  Lord  F.  Beauclerk,  Mr.  SUngsby,  and  Mr.  Budd 
(Osbaldeston's  bowling  barr'd),  and  played  on  Lord's  new  cricket 
ground,  the  third  and  fourth  of  August  1815.' 

Then  follows  the  full  score  of  the  match  : — 


1st  Innings 

Mr.  Bichardfl,  b.  Mr.  Tanner 
Mr.  W.  Boberts,  b.  Mr.  Tanner 
Mr.  G.  Dapais,  run  oat     . 
Mr.  Budd,  b.  Howard 
Mr.  Slingsby,  run  out 
Lord  F.  Beauclerk,  b.  Mr.  Tanner 
Mr.  J.  Harding,  c.  Mr.  Ward 
Mr.  Badcliffe,  b.  Howard 
Mr.  Bligh,  run  out    . 
Mr.  Vivian,  b.  Howard 
Mr.  Crowder,  not  out 
Byes  . 

Total  . 


Eton 

2nd  Inniyigs 

7  b.  Mr.  Tanner   . 

10  c.  Mr.  Tanner   . 

3  b.  Howard 

12  b.  Mr.  Tanner   . 
14  b.  Mr.  J.  Barnard 

2  St.  Mr.  Vigne     . 

13  b.  Howard 
0  b.  Howard 

13  c.  Mr.  Price 

0  not  out 

3  b.  Mr.  Tanner   . 
6  Byes  . 

1b3  Total  . 


1 

80 
5 

4 
7 

85 
1 
1 

10 
0 
0 

n 

101 


Ist  Innings 

Mr.  Brand,  c.  Mr.  Hadcliffe 
Mr.  Ward,  c.  Ld.  F.  Beauclerk  . 
Mr.  Vigne,  b.  Mr.  Badd 
Mr.  Tanner,  c.  Mr.  Budd  . 
Howard,  c.  Mr.  Slingsby    . 
Mr.  Shabner,  c.  Mr.  Harding    . 
Mr.  Osbaldeston,  b.  Ld.  F.  Beauclerk 
Mr.  Price,  b.  Mr.  Budd 
Mr.  IL  Barnard,  b.  Mr.  Badd    . 
Mr.  J.  Barnard,  c.  Mr.  Dupais  . 
Mr.  Ladbrooke,  no.  out     . 
Byes 

Total  .... 


M.C.C. 

2nd  Innings 

h.  Mr.  Budd 8 

c.  Mr.  Dapois 0 

.              .......  XV 

c.  Mr.  Budd 8 

st.  Mr.  Budd 16 

b.  Ld.  F.  Beauclerk   ....  20 

b.  Mr.  Budd 14 

not  oat 17 


0 

12 
1 
0 
1 
5 

11 
3 

10 

22 

9 

Ts 


not  out 


Byes 


Total 


IS 
107 


M.C.C.  won  by  four  wickets. 


I  am  indebted  for  the  above,  as  well  as  for  much  information 
about  early  cricket  at  Eton,  to  the  kindness  of  the  liev.  G.  li. 
Dupuis.  Likely  enough  the  score  of  that  match  has  been  pub- 
lished before,  though  I  have  not  happened  to  come  across  it; 
but  in  any  case  no  great  harm  is  done  by  repeating  it,  and  its 
copyright  must  have  expired.  Mr.  Osbaldeston's  bowling  was 
barred,  no  doubt,  on    account  of  its  pace   and  in  pity  for  the 
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boys*  shins — also  a  little,  perhaps,  out  of  merciful  regard  for  the 
wicketkeeper  and  the  several  longstops  that  generally  were 
required  to  stop  the  *  Squire's  '  deliveries.  In  those  days  men 
and  boys  did  not  go  in  gloved  and  padded — at  least,  a  second  pair 
of  silk  stockings,  with  the  tops  of  the  outer  pair  turned  down, 
was  the  utmost  that  public  opinion  permitted  in  the  way  of 
protective  armour.  The  regular  Etonian  dress  for  a  match  at 
that  time  was  *  tights  * — i.e.  breeches  buckled  at  the  knee, 
with  two  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  the  top  or  outer  pair  folded 
down  over  the  ankle  to  protect  it,  and  top  hats.  As  lately  as 
1847 — only  fifty  years  or  so  ago — a  certain  member  of  the  Eton 
eleven  (afterwards  captain  of  the  Cambridge  University  team 
and  at  present  a  well-known  banker)  invariably  wore  a  tall  black 
hat  in  a  Tnatch,  though  he  contented  himself  with  a  less  imposing 
head-piece  in  practice. 

Mr.  Dupuis's  grandfather  was  in  the  school  eleven  about  1760, 
at  which  time  the  eleven  used  to  play  about  a  match  a  year,  but 
the  first  match  with  Harrow  did  not  take  place  until  1805  ;  and  even 
that  is  not  considered  by  the  severest  cricket  critics  as  a  really 
representative  match,  irresponsible  people,  such  as  poets — Lord 
Byron,  for  instance — taking  part.  But  Lord  Byron  made  a  few 
runs  and  bowled  a  wicket,  nevertheless,  though  he  was  not  in  the 
eleven. 

Taking  the  year  1815  as  the  date  of  the  dawn  of  the  true 
light  of  history,  we  find  that  the  big  matches  were  played  on 
Upper  Club  (which  at  that  date  went  by  the  name  of  Upper 
Shooting  Fields,  because,  in  the  dim  bygone  ages  of  the  toxo- 
philite,  they  used  to  shoot  there  with  bow  and  arrow),  and  on 
Lower  Club  (which  was  called,  for  an  analogous  reason,  Lower 
Shooting  Fields).  There  was  an  oppidan  game  in  those  days  on 
Lower  Club,  and  a  colleger  game,  even  as  now,  below  Sheep's 
Bridge  ;  but  they  had  no  distinctive  names,  neither  were  they 
strictly  exclusive,  for  occasionally  collegers  played  in  Lower 
Club  and  vice  versd.  As  a  rule,  however,  each  seems  to  have 
kept  to  its  own  place.  There  were  other  double  games,  too, 
dotted  here  and  there  on  the  Playing  Fields,  claiming  squatters* 
rights,  but  without  special  names. 

There  used,  at  that  time,  to  be  three  annual  school  matches, 
besides  the  collegers  and  oppidans,  which  was  then  considered 
quite  one  of  the  big  cricket  events  of  the  year.  Now  that  match 
has  sunk  into  a  secondary  importance,  largely  from  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  eleven  do  not  take  part  in  it;  but  in  the  old 
days  there  was  no  restriction  of  that  kind,  and  the  college  then 
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appears  to  have  claimed  most  of  the  best  cricketers  in  the  school 
— a  union  of  brains  with  eye  and  muscle  which  has  not  prevailed 
in  later  years.  Mr.  Dupuis*s  father  told  him  that  in  the  first  year 
of  our  historical  era,  1815,  the  eleven  was  made  up  of  eight 
collegers  and  only  three  oppidans  ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  in  the 
collegers  and  oppidans  match  the  latter  won.  The  collegers 
were  so  dejected  in  consequence  that  they  draped  their  bats  in 
crape,  and  so  hung  them  in  Long  Chamber  for  more  than  a  week. 
And  there  they  might  perhaps  have  been  hanging  now  but  for 
the  prowess  of  one  John  Harding,  a  King's  Scholar,  who,  in  a 
match  against  the  Epsom  Club — one  of  the  three  annual  fixtures 
at  that  time — scored  the  huge  score,  for  a  schoolboy  of  the  day, 
of  seventy-four  runs.  By  which  achievement  it  was  thought 
that  he  had  redeemed  the  character  of  college,  and  in  consequence 
the  bats  were  taken  down,  the  crape  removed,  and*  the  willow 
restored  to  its  proper  and  active  use. 

Excellent  John  Harding !  For  thus  terminating  the  due 
penance  of  college,  or  at  least  for  his  prowess  in  the  Epsom 
match,  he  was  given  a  bat — the  said  bat  being  named  (presumably 
after  the  donor)  *  Mrs.  Keate.'  Presentation  bats  were  not  so 
numerous  then  as  in  these  days,  when  centuries  are  as  common 
as  blackberries.  '  Mrs.  Keate  *  is  now  in  Mr.  Dupuis's  possession, 
and  both  she  and  the  score  of  the  match  were  exhibited,  by 
request,  in  Upper  School  as  lately  as  1891. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  famous  Mr.  B.  Aislabie,  the  Epsom 
Club  was  then  flourishing,  but  it  came  to  an  end — died  of  inani- 
tion apparently — a  few  years  later,  and  Mr.  Aislabie  then 
persuaded  the  club  to  give  its  tent  to  the  Eton  boys.  This  tent 
is  actually  the  nucleus,  so  to  speak  (one  does  not  know  how 
much  of  the  original  fabric  may  be  left),  of  the  present  Eton 
dining  tent.  It  underwent  some  very  extensive  renovation  under 
Mr.  Dupuis's  auspices;  but  he  was  very  careful  to  see  that,  what- 
ever else  was  renewed,  the  old  *  arms  *  should  be  left  intact. 

*  Sixpenny  '  was  started  in  1831  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Boudier,  for 
lower  boys,  and  continued  to  be  restricted  to  their  use  until  the 
school  acquired  *  The  Field  '  for  cricketing  purposes.  *  Lower  * 
Sixpenny  then  migrated  thither,  and  a  new  club,  called  *  Upper ' 
Sixpenny,  took  the  old  Sixpenny  ground,  between  Low(»r  College 
(so-called)  and  *  Stevens's  Wall.'  It  was  not  until  then  that  any 
cricket  was  played  elsewhere  than  the  Playing  Fields. 

Later  on,  chiefly  owing  to  Mr.  Dupuis's  influence,  the  college 
gave  *  Jordan  *  as  well  for  cricket  uses,  and  did  away  with  a  path 
that  used  to  run  up  the  middle  of  the  ground.   Part  of  the  ground 
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between  that  path  and  the  Fellows'  Houses  used  to  be  called 
Lower  Twopenny — pronounced  'tuppenny/  The  name,  of  little 
worth,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  this  unfortunate  patch  by 
way  of  indignity,  as  it  were,  lest  it  should  ever  dare  to  assert 
itself  on  an  equality  with  Sixpenny.  Lower  Twopenny  was  the 
scene  of  a  loose  sort  of  game  played  *  after  six,'  without  any 
distinctive  club  name  or  subscription. 

*  Aquatics  '  always  played  where  they  play  to-day,  but  only, 
in  Mr.  Dupuis's  time,  *  after  twelve.*  It  originated  in  a  scratch 
game  of  boating  fellows,  and  so  grew  to  the  dignity  of  a  club, 
which  at  one  time  had  extremely  strict  rules  against  the  pernicious 
practice  of  *  blocking,'  infusing  much  life  and  movement  into  the 
game.  We  should  like  to  see  the  rule  revived  in  the  practice 
matches  of  some  of  our  county  teams — it  might  make  them  a 
little  more  cheerful  to  watch  when  they  come  to  head-quarters. 

Mr.  Dupuis  relates  a  circumstance  that  is  almost  incredible, 
though  beyond  question  true,  that  as  late  as  1853,  when  he  was 
second  in  eleven  and  sixth  form,  the  then  headmaster  requested  him 
to  wear  his  gown  when  he  went  to  play  cricket  in  Upper  Club. 

In  those  early  days  there  was  scarcely  any  coaching.  *  Picky ' 
Powell  and  Jack  Byles,  professionals,  used  to  bowl  now  and 
then  to  boys  in  the  eleven,  and  in  1851  C.  Brown,  of  Notts,  and 
J.  Challen  were  engaged,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Pickering, 
to  coach  the  eleven  for  a  fortnight  near  the  end  of  the  half. 
Next  year  James  Lillywhite  was  regularly  engaged  as  coach,  and 
the  year  following  Martingell ;  but  it  is  no  discredit  to  those  who 
have  had  the  training  of  the  Eton  eleven,  both  then  and  in  the  years 
since,  to  say  that  it  has  owed  more  to  amateur  than  to  pro- 
fessional tuition.  Mr.  E.  A.  H.  Mitchell  avows  that  F.  Bell,  who 
came  to  Eton  from  Cambridge  in  1860,  is  the  only  professional 
who  ever  taught  him  anything  in  his  schoolboy  days. 

Singularly  enough  cricket  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very 
popular  game  at  Eton  until  comparatively  lately,  and  even  now 
there  is  not  the  whole-souled  devotion  to  it  that  exists  at  Harrow 
and  Winchester,  where  the  Eton  match  is  the  great  event  of  the 
year.  The  river  is  its  formidable  rival.  The  *  dry  bob  *  of  some 
forty  years  ago  was  the  subject  of  many  uncomplimentary,  scarcely 
parliamentary,  epithets,  which  had  the  effect  of  turning  the 
weak-kneed  away  from  their  natural  bent  towards  cricket.  The 
only  games  that  existed  in  1856  were  Upper  Club,  Lower  Club, 
Sixpenny,  and  Lower  College,  the  latter  being  confined  to  collegers 
who  did  not  play  either  in  Lower  Club  or  Sixpenny.  Another 
=*  in  which  oppidans  could  play,  was  added  in  1859  or  1860. 
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The  number  of  games  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  are  no  fewer  than  eighteen.  Even  this  is 
found  to  be  inadequate,  and  a  large  new  ground  is  even  now  in 
process  of  being  made. 

The  increase,  of  course,  corresponds  in  slight  measure  with 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  boys,  which  has  risen  from  666  in 
1856  to  1,030  in  1897 ;  but  while  the  school  numbers  have  not 
quite  doubled  themselves,  the  games  are  more  than  four  times  as 
many,  and  yet  more  are  needed.  The  school  has  always  suffered 
from  an  insufl&ciency  of  really  good  grounds.  Football  is  played 
on  most  of  them,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  wicket,  and 
always  there  are  those  trees  all  round  the  ground — magnificent 
umbrage,  but  fatal  to  the  evening  light.  Also  in  Upper  Club  it 
is  necessary  to  pitch  the  wickets  east  and  west,  which  again  is 
apt  to  be  trying  for  the  batsman  as  the  sun  sinks  low.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  authorities  will  sacrifice  their  landscape  gardening 
instincts  in  the  interests  of  good  cricket  on  the  new  ground,  and 
not  surround  it  with  avenues  of  noble  elms.  Neither  are  the 
hours  of  work  arranged  as  kindly  for  cricket  practice  as  at  Harrow 
and  at  Winchester,  where,  even  on  whole  schooldays,  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  afternoon  is  free.  At  Eton  there  are  no  free  hours  in 
these  laborious  days  until  the  evening. 

Until  lately,  too,  the  grace  allowed  to  players  in  the  Eton  and 
Harrow  match  was  very  meagre.  In  1856  and  1857  there  was  no 
Harrow  match  at  all.  (The  Winchester  match,  it  may  be  noted, 
was  the  older  institution,  and  seems  to  have  proceeded  without 
the  same  interruption.)  Iiiferentially  it  seems  probable  that  this 
interruption  was  on  account  of  the  reluctance  of  the  authorities 
to  give  the  players  leave  off  school.  And  even  in  1858,  when  the 
Harrow  match  was  resumed,  the  Eton  eleven  had  to  be  in  school 
until  twelve  o'clock  on  the  first  day.  In  more  ways  than  one  was 
this  hard  upon  them,  for  no  sooner  had  they  put  their  noses  inside 
Lord's  than  the  bell  was  rung  and  out  they  had  to  go,  to  field  or 
bat  as  the  case  might  be.  The  Harrow  boys,  on  the  contrary,  had 
been  practising  away  for  some  while  to  their  heart's  content, 
whereas  not  one  of  the  Eton  team  was  able  to  have  a  single  ball. 
Eton  laboured  under  the  same  disadvantage  in  1859,  but  in  the 
following  year  it  seems  that  the  authorities  took  a  broader  view  of 
cricketing  interests,  and  the  eleven  had  a  more  liberal  leave. 

No  one,  humanly  speaking,  can  precisely  determine  the  exact 
value  that  should  attach  to  the  thirty-two  years  of  minutely 
careful  coaching  that  Mr.  K.  A.  H.  Mitchell  has  given  to  the 
school  team.      Himself  the  greatest  batsman,  save  one,  in  the 
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opioion  of  most  competeDt  authorities,  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  he  served  the  eleven  with  yeoman'B  service  when,  as  a  boy, 
he  was  a  member  of  it,  and  afterwards,  since  going  to  Eton  as  a 
master,  he  has  devoted  practically  all  the  summertide  leisure  of 
thirty-three  years  to  imparting  to  the  boys  some  of  his  own  skill. 
As  evidence  in  demonstration  of  the  valae  of  that  coaching  one 
may  point  to  the  fact  that  in  House  matches — so  great  and  useful 
a  feature  of  Eton  cricket,  and  exciting  so  much  enthusiasm 
daring  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  summer  half — his  own  House 
won  the  cup  no  fewer  than  eight  years  in  succession.  These  House 
matches  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  unearthing  and  bringing  into 
the  light  talents  that  otherwise  might  have  remained  for  ever 
buried.  Another  testimony,  no  doubt,  to  '  Mike's '  coaching  is 
the  successful  part  that  his  sons  have  taken  in  cricket,  three  of 
them  successively  having  played  in  the  Eton  eleven.  One  may 
ascribe  this  notable  result  to  the  credit  of  his  teaching  mainly, 
rather  than  to  heredity,  because  it  is  not  as  a  rule  seen  that  great 
cricketing  quahties  descend  from  father  to  son.  Generally 
speaking,  cricketing  families  mean  batches  of  brothers  such  as 
the  Lubbocks,  Lytteltons,  Studds,  or,  at  Harrow,  Walkers  and 
Langs.  But,  quite  apart  from  these  exceptional  pieces  in  evidence, 
the  whole  cricket  history  of  the  school  during  more  than  thirty 
years  is  a  testimony  to  Mr.  Mitchell's  training,  and  not  the  cricket 
played  at  and  for  the  school  only,  but  also  the  fine  cricket  that 
has  been  shown  by  old  members  when  they  have  gone  on  to  the 
Universities  or  into  the  world,  and  have  represented  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  Gentlemen  v.  Players,  or,  greatest  distinction  of  all 
England  v.  Australia. 


SPORT   WITH  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GAME  BIRDS 


BY   H.  A.   BBYDEN 


The  great  game  of  South  Africa  has  always  claimed  and  obtained 
the  bulk  of  the  attention  of  that  army  of  sportsmen  who,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  have  exploited  the  wide  territories  south  of 
the  Zambesi.  So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  that  the  game 
birds  of  all  this  country  are  comparatively  little  known  to 
Europeans,  Yet  South  Africa  is  peculiarly  rich  in  many  species 
of  sporting  birds,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
gunner  and  naturalist.  And,  as  big  game  becomes  each  year 
scarcer  and  less  accessible,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the 
many  Euglishmen  who  now-a-days  turn  towards  the  vast  and 
interesting  congeries  of  countries  that  form  South  Africa  will 
more  and  more  direct  their  supei'fluouB  energies  to  the  feathered 
game  to  be  found  so  plentifully  in  the  veldt  around  them. 

Wherever  one  travels  in  South  Africa,  game  birds  of  some 
Bort  or  another  are  invariably  to  be  met  with,  and  often  extremely 
good  and  interesting  shooting  is  to  be  enjoyed  with  them.  When 
one  mentions  that  between  Cape  Point  and  the  Zambesi  there 
are  to  be  foond  no  fewer  than  eleven  species  of  francoUn — the 
'partridges'  and  'pheasants'  of  the  colonists;  ten  kinds  of 
bustard,  ranging  from  the  paaiiw,  which  attains  a  weight  of 
40  lbs.,  to  the  black  koorhaan,  a  bird  of  about  the  size  of  a  black- 
cock ;  three  species  of  guinea  fowl ;  four  of  quail ;  and  four  of 
sandgrouse,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of  sporting 
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material  among  the  feathered  game  of  South  Africa.  In  addition 
to  this  list,  three  kinds  of  snipe,  several  species  of  plover,  including 
two  dikhopSy  or  thick-knees,  and  an  innumerable  array  of  wild 
fowl,  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  of  these  game  birds  are  extremely  plentiful,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  veldt,  wherever  the  wanderer  may  turn 
his  footsteps.  The  Boer,  thanks  to  the  superabundance  of  heavier 
game  which  has  hitherto  been  ready  to  his  hand,  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  bird  shooting— he  regards  it  to  this  day  with  contempt  or 
indifference.  The  native  only  occasionally  snares  feathered  game, 
or  knocks  over  an  odd  bird  or  two  now  and-  again  with  his  knob- 
kerrie.  So  that  the  Englishman  practically  has  in  South  Africa, 
as  his  competitors  in  this  branch  of  sport,  only  the  raptorial 
birds  of  the  country  and  the  jackals,  wild  cats,  and  small  carnivora 
that  haunt  the  veldt.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  feathered 
and  furred  marauders  levy  pretty  severe  tribute  upon  the  game  of 
South  Africa.     Still,  there  is  abundance  for  all  sporting  purposes. 

In  Cape  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  it  is  customary  to  obtain  permission  to  shoot  from  owners 
of  farms ;  this,  as  a  rule,  is  not  difficult.  In  the  case  of  British 
colonists,  and  of  most  Dutch  in  the  Cape  Colony,  it  is  nearly 
always  heartily  conceded.  In  the  native  territories  of  Bechuana- 
land  and  the  north,  where  the  land  is  little  settled  at  present,  the 
gunner  may  shoot  practically  wherever  he  pleases ;  there  are  no 
fences,  and  the  wide  veldt  is  as  free  as  the  air  that  encircles  it. 
Even  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  more  settled  regions,  the  traveller 
passing  by  Cape  cart  or  buggy  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  usually  carries  a  shot  gun  with  him.  Opportunities  for  a 
shot  along  the  roadside  frequently  occur,  and  objection  is  seldom 
indeed  raised  to  the  modest  toll  taken  by  the  traveller  on  such  a 
journey.  There  is,  in  fact,  rarely  any  person  seen  to  make  such 
an  objection,  and  more  often  than  not — so  sparsely  is  the  country, 
even  in  Cape  Colony,  settled  at  present — scarcely  a  soul  is 
encountered,  except  at  the  night's  resting-place,  during  a  day's 
drive. 

One  of  the  great  charms  of  bird  shooting  in  South  Africa  is 
that  the  sport  is  so  truly  wild  and  unfettered.  The  pleasures  of 
the  vast  free  veldt  are  not  possibly  to  be  over-estimated ;  and, 
thanks  to  the  altitude  of  the  country  and  the  magnificent  climate, 
the  sportsman  can  shoot,  even  in  the  heat  of  noon,  not  only  with- 
out fear  of  sunstroke,  but  with  the  keenest  sense  of  enjoyment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  over  South  Africa  close 
lasons  are  now  proclaimed,  although  they  are  not,  unfortunately, 
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from  the  vastness  of  the  country,  always  very  rigidly  enforced. 
They  vary  in  different  districts,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
taken  that  the  sportsman  may  count  on  enjoying  game-bird 
shooting  of  all  kinds  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning 
of  September  or  October.  In  Cape  Colony  the  close  time  begins 
in  August.  The  shooting  season,  therefore,  up-country,  embraces 
the  magnificent  period  of  South  African  winter,  when,  as  a  rale, 
not  a  drop  of  rain  may  be  expected  to  fall  for  six  months  on  end. 
The  air  at  this  season  upon  the  high  plateau  lands  of  Bechiianaland 
and  the  interior  is  clear,  dry,  and  marvellously  exhilarating ;  the 


nit,'lits  are  cool ;  the  life  in  a  wag^'on  or  under  canvas  is  of  tlic 
healthiest  and  most  delightful  description. 

In  addition  to  the  birds  I  haveenumecatcd,  Iiarcs  iiry  frequently 
encountered  in  the  veldt.  These;  animals,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  native  kraals,  have,  however,  th<!  reputation  nf  licinj,'  very  un- 
clean feeders,  and  arc  not,  tlicrefdrc,  looked  upon  with  much  favour 
from  a  culinary  point  of  view.  Small  buck,  such  us  stcinliok  and 
duiker,  are  as  likely  as  not  to  he  cncimntercd  dnriiig  a  tlny'sslioot. 
They  fall  readily  to  the  shot  gun  -th<;  left  barrel  sli-lilly  choked 
and  a  charge  of  No,  2  shot,  a  coinhinution  very  uscfnl  for  bustard 
shooting,  may  he  relied  ii\K)n  to  bring  thcsu  small  anteli  i2)i's  to  ba(j 
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— and  their  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  steinbok,  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  evening  meal. 

Touching  the  capacities  of  the  various  South  African  sporting 
birds  for  table  purposes,  the  magnificent  paauw  or  Kori  bustard 
stands  easily  first ;  the  Stanley  bustard  and  Ludwig's  bustard — 
both  very  large  birds — run  an  excellent  second.  Next  comes  the 
guinea  fowl,  the  young  birds  of  which  are  tender  and  most 
delicious  eating.  The  delicate  white-fleshed  httle  Nswimpi 
partridge,  known  to  naturalists  as  the  Coqui  francoUn,  affords 
excellent  eating  among,  tjie  partridges;  while  the  'redwing' 
partridge  and  its  near  ally  the  Orange  River  francolin,  as  well  as 
the  Pileated  francolin  and  bush  koorhaan  (rufous-crested  bustard) 
are  not  by   any  means   bad  table  birds.     The   quails   and   the 

*  dikkops '  (thick-knee  plover)  furnish  also  very  good  eating.  The 
remaining  francolins,  and  the  various  koorhaans,  or  lesser  bustards, 
are  only  moderately  good  as  table  birds.  Still,  cut  up  and  stewed 
in  the  pot,  with  guinea  fowls  and  other  delicacies,  they  furnish 
forth  a  by  no  means  bad  repast,  and,  with  the  hunger  sauce  of  the 
veldt,  are  readily  and  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  healthy  gunner. 
The  breast  of  a  well-stewed  koorhaan  is,  in  fact,  not  at  all  a 
despisable  quantity.  The  sandgrouse  are  hard  and  dry-fleshed ; 
their  skins  are  quite  the  toughest  of  all  the  sporting  birds ;  and 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  highly  appreciated  even  by  the  sharp-set 
sportsman  of  the  veldt. 

Many  of  the  game  birds  above  enumerated  are  extremely 
plentiful,  and  arc  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  veldt. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  several  of  the  francolins — notably 
the  'redwing,*  Orange  Eiver  francolin,  and  Coqui  francolin 
(Nswimpi  of  the  natives),  as  well  as  certain  of  the  lesser  bustards, 
known  invariably  to  the  colonists  by  their  Dutch  cognomen  of 

*  Koorhaan.'  In  many  of  the  districts  of  the  far  interior  the 
common  guinea  fowl  {Numida  cornuta)  is  to  be  encountered  in 
immense  bands,  especially  during  the  dry  winter  season,  when 
water  is  scarce  and  troops  of  many  hundreds  of  these  fine  game 
birds  frequent  the  desert  pools  or  pans  to  quench  their  thirst. 
Sandgrouse  are  so  common  as  to  be  scarcely  reckoned  by  colonists 
among  the  game  birds,  and  may  be  shot  in  scores  at  isolated  vleis 
or  desert  pools,  whither  they  resort  at  night  and  morning,  at  a 
single  discharge  of  the  *  scatter-gun/ 

Where  the  veldt  is  so  vast  and  grass  so  abundant,  it  would 
be  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  gunner  to  make  a  respectable 
bag  without  the  aid  of  a  sporting  dog.  Setters,  retrievers,  and 
spaniels,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  their  coats  hajidicap  them 
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terribly  in  a  country  so  full  of  thorny  bush  and  burrs,  are  not 
often  shot  over.  The  pointer  is  almost  invariably  made  use  of, 
and  does  his  work,  despite  heat,  drought,  hard  ground,  and  the 
vexatious  habits  of  the  game,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  well. 
The  running  habits  of  many  of  the  game  birds — especially  the 
bustards  and  guinea  fowl — are  very  trying  to  dogs,  and  a 
pointer  that  is  decently  broken  to  stand  to  partridges,  and  yet 
understands  guinea  fowl  and  bustards,  is  a  treasure  indeed. 
English  imported  dogs  are  of  little  use ;  the  climate,  heat  and  hard 
ground  are  too  much  for  them,  and  they  are,  moreover,  often  do- 
barred  for  long  periods — from  fear  of  rabies— from  being  imported 
at  the  Cape.  There  are  fair  numbers. of  colonial-bred  pointers  to  bo 
obtained  for  from  51.  to  10/.  apiece.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  what 
an  Old  Country  sportsman  would  call  well  mannered.  A  well- 
broken  South  African  pointer  is  worth  from  10/.  to  201.  at  any 
time.  But  in  the  veldt  even  the  half-broken  pointer  is  invaluable. 
The  francolins  and  quails  lie  extremely  close,  and  the  gunner,  as 
soon  as  the  dog  indicates  that  game  is  afoot,  can  usually  get 
up  and  obtain  his  shot  without  difficulty.  Bush  koorhaan,  too, 
capital  sporting  birds,  with  a  wavering  flight  like  the  woodcock's, 
lie  well  among  the  bush  and  thin  forest.  They  get  up  very 
silently,  and  the  pointer  is  always  useful  in  finding  and  standing 
to  them.  As  for  the  other  koorhaans,  the  gunner  must  have 
patience  and  get  accustomed  to  their  irritating  habits.  But  even 
with  them  the  pointer  is  always  invaluable.  Guinea  fowl,, 
although  they  are  desperate  runners,  are  to  be  circumvented. 
They  can  be  driven  into  trees,  and  thence  afford  easy  shots  as  they 
fly  off.  Or  they  can,  once  shot  at,  be  induced  to  lie  like  stones, 
especially  if  young  birds  are  about ;  in  such  a  case,  with  the  aid 
of  a  pointer,  extremely  pretty  shooting  can  be  obtained.  I  have 
seen  a  covey  of  these  birds  completely  cowed  by  the  presence 
of  the  dog,  which  had  got  unexpectedly  among  them.  On  these 
occasions  they  lay  excellently  in  the  long  grass  until  we  had 
bagged  several  members  of  the  troop. 

When  the  waggon  is  trekking  slowly  through  the  veldt,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  the  serious  pursuit  of 
heavy  game,  many  and  many  a  day  of  delightful  sport  can  be 
enjoyed  by  spreading  out  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  waggon  track 
and  allowing  the  pointers  to  range  ahead  in  search  of  game  birds. 
I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  sportsmen  are  mounted. 
Sport  on  foot  can  be  very  well  obtained  near  a  farm  or  settled 
quarters,  but  even  near  the  homestead  a  steady  shooting  pony 
is   a  great  comfort  in  a  hot   climate.     The   gunners  can   thus 
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enliven  the  tedium  of  a  Jong  waggon  journey— it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  average  speed  of  an  ox-waggon  is  seldom 
more  than  two  miles  or  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hoxix — and  have 
the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction,  of  providing  an  ample 
evening  meal  against  the  time  when  the  waggons  are  at  last 
outspanned,  the  cheery  camp  fire  is  set  alight,  and  the  pot  begins 
to  simmer.  Many  and  many  a  good  day  of  this  primitive  but 
extremely  delightful  form  of  shooting  have  I  enjoyed  when 
travelling  up-country  in  South  Africa.  One  of  the  great  charms 
of  this  sport  is  that  you  never  Imow  what  may  be  the  game  in 
front  of  you.  It  may  be  a  partridge  (Orange  Biver  francolin), 
or  Nswimpi,  the  dainty  little  .Coqui  francolins,  which  lie  so  well ; 
it  may  be  a  handsome  Vaal  koorhaan  (bustard),  or  a  big  troop  of 
guinea  fowl ;  or  it  may  be,  if  bush  and  timber  are  adjacent,  the 
graceful  bush  koorhaan,  or  rufous-crested  bustard.  Again,  it  may 
be  the  tiny  button  quail,  or  a  hare  or  a  steinbok  or  duiker  squat- 
ting in  its  form.  You  never  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
game  is  to  rise  in  front  of  you.  The  noisy  and  petulant  black 
and  white  koorhaan — the  cock — with  its  brisk  scolding  call,  will, 
of  course,  always  let  you  know  of  his  vicinity.  Out  upon  the 
great  grass  flat  yonder  you  see  his  head  go  up  and  hear  his 
clamorous,  grating  refrain.  You  follow  him  up,  and  at  last  he 
mounts  into  the  air,  still  scolding  noisily,  and  giving  warning  to 
every  denizen  of  the  veldt  of  the  gunner's  advent.  But  the 
rascal  seldom  flies  far.  He  circles  high  in  air  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  drops  to  the  veldt  again,  his  long  legs  dangling  beneath  him. 
If  you  press  forward  at  that  moment,  you  will  get  him.  Or  you 
may  circle  round  him,  and  so  cow  him  and  ba£3e  his  running 
flight.  He  squats  now,  neck  and  body  flat  upon  the  soil,  hoping 
you  may  pass  by.  But  your  approach  is  too  dangerous.  The 
villain  once  more  rises  upon  the  air  with  harsh  *  Kraak  !  Kraak  ! ' 
It  is  his  last  refrain,  and  he  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  gun  at 
twenty-five  paces.  Curiously  enough,  the  hen  bird  of  this  species 
makes  no  sound  whatever,  and  rises  from  the  grass  veldt  even 
more  silently  than  does  the  ghost-like  bush  koorhaan. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  South  African  game-bird  shoot- 
ing by  describing  an  average  day  of  sport  in  the  westward  region 
of  British  Bechuanaland.  We  were  trekking  in  the  direction  of 
Morokweng,  a  Bechuana  native  town,  which  stands  just  upon 
the  edge  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  It  was  the  month  of  April. 
The  last  of  the  rains  had  fallen  two  nights  before ;  the  air  was 
cool  and  pleasant;  the  South  African  winter  was  close, at  hand. 
.We  had  an  early  breakfast  in  the  open,  struck  the  tent,  which 
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two  of  us  used  at  night — the  others  sleeping  in  the  waggon — 
lashed  it  on  the  buck-rail  of  the  waggon,  saw  the  donkeys  in- 
spanned,  and  rode  off.  On  this  trip  we  were  using  a  span  of 
sixteen  donkeys.  On  the  whole,  oxen  are  preferable ;  their  pace 
is  slow  enough,  but  donkeys  travel  about  half  a  mile  an  hour  less, 
and,  through  deep  sand,  such  as  we  were  traversing,  average 
little  more  than  one  and  a  half  mile  an  hour.  This  is  desperately 
slow  progress,  sixteen  miles  in  a  long  day  being  a  good  day's 
work.  Leaving  the  waggon  to  follow  us  on,  we  descended  the 
shallow  valley — laagte,  as  it  is  called  in  South  Africa — and  rose 
the  further  side.  There  were  some  good  pools  of  water  standing 
in  the  bed  of  the  laagte,  and  we  had  heard  the  sharp  call  of 
francolin  soon  after  dawn  from  this  direction,  and  we  therefore 
expected  to  pick  up  a  few  birds  before  entering  the  belt  of  thick 
timber  which  lay  beyond.  Nor  were  we  disappointed.  Our  two 
pointers,  Lassie  and  Don,  were  not  long  in  feathering  about  the 
crest  of  the  valley.  Presently,  one  of  them  stood.  Dove,  one  of 
our  number,  dismounted  and  walked  quietly  forward.  A  brace 
of  Coqui  francohn  got  up  close  at  hand — they  lie  extremely  close, 
these  birds — and,  after  due  law,  were  neatly  grassed  with  a  right 
and  left.  Don,  a  big  liver-coloured,  half-broken  pointer,  worked, 
for  a  wonder,  very  steadily,  and  further  search  among  the  rocks 
and  grass  resulted  in  Dove  bagging  another  leash  of  these 
beautiful  little  partridges,  near  this  spot.  Two  and  a  half  brace  to 
one  gun  in  ten  minutes  made  a  capital  beginning  to  our  day's  sport. 
Meanwhile,  after  watching  Dove  bring  down  his  first  brace, 
St.  Stephens  and  I  were  following  Lassie,  the  other  pointer, 
a  little  more  to  the  right.  Just  before  reaching  the  fringe  of 
bush  which  here  guarded  the  woodland.  Lassie  found  and  stood 
to  game.  As  we  expected,  there  were  some  partridges  afoot, 
probably  belonging  to  the  same  covey  as  that  which  Dove  had 
got  amongst.  The  birds  lay  extraordinarily  close,  but  after  some 
trouble — Lassie  standing  meanwhile  as  steadily  as  a  statue  of 
bronze — we  flushed  a  brace  almost  from  under  our  feet,  and 
almost  simultaneously  brought  them  down.  Another  of  the 
same  francolins  fell  to  my  gun  almost  immediately.  Further 
quartering  by  Lassie  discovered  no  fresh  birds,  and  we  mounted 
and  rode  on.  Four  brace  of  Coqui  francolin  thus  early  was  no 
bad  start,  and,  bidding  temporary  farewell  to  Dove,  we  moved 
into  the  forest,  hereabouts  consisting  mainly  of  bastard  yellow- 
wood,  varied  with  a  few  giraffe  acacias.  These  Coqui  francolin 
(Nswimpi),  by  the  way,  are  not  found  much  south  of  the  Molopo 
Biver ;  but  in  middle  and  north  Bechuanaland,  and  many  parts 
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of  Bhodesia,  they  are  quite  the  commonest  of  the  partridges. 
They  are  slightly  smaller  than  the  English  partridge,  and  are 
beaatifully  aymmetrical  little  game  birds.  The  head  colouring  is 
of  a  rich  chestnut  brown,  the  neck  brilliant  yellowish-orange, 
while  the  feet  and  legs  are  of  the  same  bright  hue.  This  fran- 
colin  takes  ita  scientific  name,  Francolinas  aubtorquatus,  from 
some  dark  markings  which  form  a  lunate  collar  or  gorget  across 
the  throat.  Altogether,  one  of  the  handsomest  game  birds  in. the 
world. 

'  Just  as  we  entered  the  forest,  a  bush  koorhaan  rose  stealthily, 
with  a  single  note,  near  St.  Stephens,  flickered  through  the  trees 
with  that  dodging  flight  characteristic  of  these  birds,  and  went 
down  again.  St.  Stephens  dismounted  and  followed  Lassie  to 
the  grassy  spot  where  the  bustard  had  settled.  This  time  the 
koorhaan  lay  closer,  and,  rising  within  easy  distance,  was  cleverly 
snapped  before  getting  among  the  trees  again.  This  bush 
koorhaan  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  other .  bustards  by 
the  purplish-pink  crest,  from  which  it  derives  its  classical 
name,  Eupodotis  ruficrista.  The  upper  colouring  is  reddish 
brown,  handsomely  variegated.  The  breast  and  stomach  are  an 
intense  black.  A  curious  point  about  this  bustard  is  that,  if  the 
downy  under-feathering  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that,  close  to 
the  body,  it  is  tinged  with  a  delicate  pnce-pink.  This  colouring 
fades  greatly  after  death.  The  bush  koorhaan  is  an  excellent 
sporting  bird,  well  known  north  of  the  Vaal  River,  and  is  seldom 
found  far  from  bush  and  forest-  It  has  a  singular  habit  of  play- 
ing aerial  frolics  at  certain  seasons  at  about  the  hour  of  aonset. 
This  habit  has  been  very  well  described  and  illustrated  in  Mr. 
J.  G.  Millais'  delightful  book  '  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt.'  In 
these  strange  evolutions  the  birds  rise  from  the  graas,  fly  straight 
up  into  the  air  to  a  height  of  a  hundred  or  a  hni;idied  and  fifty 
feet,  and  then,  closing  their  wings,  drop  head  foremost  very 
swiftly  to  earth  again,  reopening  the  wings  again  just  as  they 
alight.  No  one  has  yet  explained  the  true  inwardness  of  these' 
manoeuvres.  But  the  African  bustards  are  a  mysterious  raoe* 
whose  habits — many  of  them  very  singular— are  at  present  not 
very  well  known. 

Picking  up  the  dead  "^uiO^ifi^^^^aa^JjiA  and  rode  on. 

There  was  no  great  prospect  ohfl^^^^^^^^fek  fcmst  hero, 

,  presently  striking  the  md^^B^^^^^^^Bunu  ennoblei^ 

^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^i  copious 

of  the  previ<H||^P^'^        ^^^^^^^^^^^^Kbat^r- 
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and  flowers  grew,  there  were  many  brilliant  insecta  to  be  aeen, 
bad  a  net  slung  to  the  saddle,  and  occasionally  picked  up  a  epeci»l 
men  or  two,  but  we  had  previously  captured  most  of  those  to  be  j 
seen  this  morning. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  we  emerged  from  the  belt  of  forest,  and  ' 
entered  upon  a  rolling  plain  covered  with  long  grass.    Occasionally, 


I 


patches  of  grey-green  Vaal  bush  marked  this  plain,  and  a  few 
Spreading  giraffe  acacia  (camelthorns)  were  to  he  noted  here  and 
there.  Picking  up  the  rest  of  our  friends,  we  now  spread  out 
wide  line,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  steadily  walked  our 
nags  through  the  grass  veldt.  We  had  no  great  luck,  picking  up 
but  a  single  bush  koorhaan  and  an  Orange  River  francolin  before 
twelve  o'clock.     At  this  hour  we  off-saddled  for  awhile  under  an 
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acacia  tree,  knee-haltered  the  horses  and  let  them  graze,  ate  a 
biscuit,  took  a  drink  from  our  water-bottles — which  contained 
lime  juice  and  water — and  smoked  our  pipes. 

Shortly  after  quitting  this  resting  place,  the  discovery  was 
made  that  one  of  the  field-glasses  was  missing.  They  had,  no 
doubt,  been  taken  off  and  laid  down  with  the  guns  and  other 
impedimenta.  The  grass  was  very  thick  at  this  spot,  and  a  close 
search  failed  unfortunately  to  reveal  the  missing  glasses.  I  know  of 
another  pair  of  derelict  field-glasses,  lost  by  my  friend  Dove  during 
a  hard  gallop  after  wildebeest,  upon  one  of  the  broad  grassy  wastes 
up  in  far  Ngamiland.  Some  day  or  other,  within  the  next  two 
hmidred  years,  when  this  vast  land  becomes  settled  up,  I  suppose 
these  derelicts  will  come  to  light  again.  The  loss  of  field  glasses  in 
the  veldt,  where  they  are  particularly  useful  to  the  owners  when 
on  the  look  out  for  big  game,  is  a  very  serious  one. 

In  the  afternoon  sport  improved  a  trifle,  and  we  picked  up 
every  now  and  again  a  bird  or  two  to  add  to  the  bag.  Dove 
secured  a  brace  of  variegated  sandgrouse,  birds  of  extremely 
handsome  plumage,  and  a  bush  koorhaan,  shot,  curiously  enough, 
far  out  on  the  plain — the  only  instance  I  remember  of  shooting 
these  birds  far  from  bush  or  timber.  Mackay,  St.  Stephens  and 
myself  picked  up  two  or  three  brace  of  Orange  Eiver  francolin 
and  the  noisy  black  and  white  koorhaan  as  we  rode  along.  It 
was  extremely  interesting  to  watch  the  sport  from  a  distance. 
Looking  along  our  thin  line  to  the  right  hand,  for  instance,  I  was 
not  able  to  make  out  in  the  long  grass  the  dogs  ranging  in  front 
of  Dove  or  Mackay,  except  when  they  were  leaping  in  their  gallop 
a  little  higher  than  usual.  But  one  could  always  distinguish  the 
point  itself.  The  mounted  man  would  pull  up  his  pony  quietly, 
dismount,  and  wade  forward  warily,  middle  deep  in  grass,  towards 
some  spot  where  his  pointer  (unseen  to  me)  stood  to  the  game. 
The  gun  was  held  at  the  ready.  Presently,  a  dark  object  would 
rise  from  the  yellowish-green  grass  and  fly  off.  The  bird  and 
the  sportsman,  his  gun  now  up,  were  alike  momentarily  outlined 
clear  against  the  hard  pale  blue  horizon.  Then  would  come  a 
tiny  puff  of  smoke — we  were  using  Schultz  powder—  the  bird  fell 
into  the  long  grass,  and  the  crisp  report  of  the  gun  followed 
through  the  still  air  and  struck  upon  the  ear.  Sometimes  a 
Bteinbok  would  dart  from  its  form  amid  the  grass,  and  speed 
away.     We  got  no  shot  this  afternoon,  however,  at  these  buck. 

Needless  to  say,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions 
beneath  the  brilliant  sun  of  Bechuanaland,  we  rode  and  shot  in 
shirt  sleeves — coatless  and  waistcoatless.     A  waistcoat,  indeed,  is 
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seldom  seen  in  the  veldt.  A  coat  is  useful  at  night  and  early 
morning,  when  the  air  is  keen,  and  even  searching.  We  found 
the  waggon  halted  at  a  pan  of  water  near  the  roadside.  Here 
we  watered  the  horses  and  dogs.  The  latter  had  by  this  time 
had  enough  of  it ;  under  the  strong  sun  of  the  morning  their 
keenness,  poor  beasts,  had  mostly  vanished.  Two  of  them — one 
a  mere  mongrel  with  a  dash  of  pointer  blood — had  behaved 
rather  badly  during  the  afternoon,  and  I  fear  a  good  deal  of 
strong  language  was  to  be  heard  volleying  across  the  veldt.  At 
three  o'clock  the  waggon  trekked  on  again  slowly,  till  8  P.M., 
when  we  outspanned  for  supper  near  a  deep  limestone  pool  of 
magnificently  clear  water.  This  was  at  a  spot  called  Kudunque. 
We  shot  little  between  three  and  sunset,  keeping  mainly  to  the 
road  and  riding  on  ahead  of  the  waggon.  Near  a  brack  pan — 
what  would  be  known  in  America  as  a  salt-lick — some  way  before 
reaching  Kudunque,  we  discovered  spoor  of  gemsbok  and 
hartebeest.  Near  here,  too,  while  resting  our  nags  and  poking 
about  grass  veldt  and  bushes,  we  picked  up  two  brace  of 
extremely  interesting  birds.  These  were  the  lovely  violet-winged 
courser — birds  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  plovers— which 
migrate  to  these  regions  during  the  season  of  the  rains.  My 
dog  stood  to  a  bird,  which,  after  some  trouble,  I  put  up  and 
secured.  Shortly  after,  I  shot  another.  This  very  beautiful 
plover — or  courser,  as  it  should  be  properly  called — Cursoritcs 
chalcopterus — is  to  be  distinguished  at  once  by  the  wonderful 
metallic  violet-bronze  colouring  of  the  wing  tips,  quite  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  to  be  seen  in  bird  colouring.  The  rest 
of  the  wing  feathering  is  black,  the  throat  and  under  parts  of 
the  body  are  pure  white,  while  the  eye  ring  is  reddish  orange  and 
the  legs  are  brilliant  vermilion.  Altogether  a  most  notable  bird. 
These  coursers  are  not  very  common,  and  it  was  in  truth  a 
keen  pleasure  to  secure  specimens.  The  flesh  we  found  to  be 
excellent  eating.  Meanwhile,  Dove  had  flushed  and  secured  a 
brace  of  tiny  bush  quail,  diminutive  game  birds  about  the  size  of 
a  sparrow.  Naturalists  designate  them  hemipodes  (this  particular 
siH^cies  is  known  scientifically  as  Turnix  lepurana)  ;  South 
Africans  are  content  to  call  them  bush  quail,  or  button  quail. 

Before  the  waggon  came  up,  we  counted  the  bag.  It  was  but 
a  modest  one.  Five  and  a  half  brace  of  partridges,  two  and  a 
half  brace  of  koorhaan  (bustard),  a  brace  each  of  sandgrouse, 
bush  quail  and  plover — in  all  twenty-two  head.  With  the 
thirteen  head  of  francolins  and  koorhaans  we  had  shot  the 
evening  before  at  the  last  camp,  this  would,  however,  suffice  to 
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keep  the  fleshpots  supplied  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
There  was  a  wonderful  sunset,  and  then,  sharp  and  clear  in  the 
pale  green  sky,  came  swimming  up  the  clean  silvery  crescent  of  a 
young  moon.  Just  below  it,  the  sky  was  rose  pink ;  beneath 
that  again  the  lower  horizon  was  a  blaze  of  crimson  and  orange. 
A  magnificent  spectacle,  indeed,  in  the  solemn  evening  veldt. 

We  now  collected  brushwood,  lighted  a  huge  fire,  and  began 
to  pluck  and  cut  up  the  game,  and  presently,  more  than  an  hour 
after  dark,  the  waggon  turned  up.  The  big  Kaffir  pot  was  put 
on  the  fire  at  once,  and  the  stew  set  going.  An  hour's  cooking 
sufficed  very  well ;  some  Worcester  sauce,  salt,  pepper,  an  onion 
or  two,  and  some  potatoes  added  flavour.  In  the  last  ten 
minutes  half  a  pint  of  Pontac,  a  rough  red  Cape  wine,  was  added. 
The  result  afforded  us — sharp-set  as  we  were — a  supper  fit  for 
princes.  Game  soup  all  round  first.  Then  a  tender  stew  of  the 
various  ingredients  that  formed  our  olla  podrida.  Plenty  of 
good  coffee  and  tinned  milk  washed  down  the  repast.  Then 
followed  a  smoke  and  an  hour  of  chat,  stretched  on  our  blankets, 
around  the  cheerful  camp  fire.  At  ten  o'clock  we  were  not  sorry 
to  seek  the  tent  and  waggon,  and,  beneath  that  clear  starlit  sky, 
to  sleep  the  wonderful  and  refreshing  sleep  of  the  veldt.  The 
sport — measured  by  our  English  ideas — obtained  on  such  a  day 
as  I  have  attempted  to  depict  may  seem  absurdly  inadequate. 
Some  days  are,  of  course,  very  much  better  than  others.  I  have 
known  occasions  when  the  bag  footed  up  to  more  than  forty 
head  of  feathered  game.  But  the  feeling  of  health,  freedom, 
and  satisfaction  to  be  obtained  from  these  simple  days  of  sport  in 
the  veldt  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  mere  numerical  total 
of  the  game  secured.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  form 
of  South  African  shooting  is  undertaken  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  food  supply,  and  not  by  way  of  amassing  a 
record  bag. 
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BOENCASTLE  HORSE  FAIR 

BY  G.  H.  JALLAND 


Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolde,  midway  between 
Lincohi  and  Boston,  Hes  the  ancient  market  town  of  Horncastle, 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  its  great  horae  fair  held  annually 
in  the  month  of  Auj^ust.  To  account  for  the  existence  of  this 
important  equinf;  mart  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  spot,  it  is 
surmised  that  once  the  place  must  have  been  the  centre  of  a  large 
district  specially  devoted  to  breeding  horses ;  and  possibly  the 
fact  that  Lincolnshire  is  between  Yorkshire  and  Norfolk,  the 
homes  of  the  coach  horse  and  hackney,  may  have  been  another 
reason  for  the  selection  of  Horncastle.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  the  little  town  could  boast  of  the ' 
largest  and  best  known  horse  fair  in  England,  probably  in  the 
world.  Nowadays,  like  all  other  old-fashioned  functions  of  its 
kind  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  gathering  both  in  im- 
portance and  size  is  steadily  on  the  decline.  Modem  facilities  of 
travel  and  communication  have  brought  buyer  and  seller  so  close 
together  that  these  fairs  are  no  longer  the  necessity  they  used  to 
be  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers.  At  the  present  day  a  breeder 
who  produces  horses  of  high  quality  has  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
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of  his  animals;  half  a  dozen  dealers  are  ready  to  snap  up  his 
young  stock  as  soon  as  it  is  marketable,  and  he  is  saved  the 
expense  and  loss  of  time  entailed  by  a  horse  fair.  Then  again 
the  immense  growth  in  numbers  and  importance  of  the  sale-yards 
or  repositories  all  over  the  kingdom,  where  thousands  of  horses 
weekly  change  hands,  must  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the  gradual 
extinction  of  these  long-established  horse  fairs.  Everything  is 
rush  and  hurry  now.  *  The  old  order  changeth,'  and  the  great 
horse  fair  of  Homcastle,  which  at  one  time  extended  over  a 
period  of  three  weeks,  is  now  practically  reduced  to  three  days ; 
indeed,  to  be  Irish,  the  best  of  the  fair  is  actually  over  before  it 
has  really  begun  ;  for  though  the  second  Monday  in  August  is  the 
date  fixed  for  the  commencement,  before  that  day  has  arrived 
most  of  the  high-class  animals  will  have  changed  hand^,  as  will 
be  explained  further  on. 

The  earliest  record  we  have  of  this  annual  horse  mart  is  a 
charter  granted  by  Henry  IH.  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign 
to  Walter  Mauclerke,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  by  which  he  was  given 
authority  to  hold  a  fair  beginning  on  the  eve  of  St.  Laurence 
and  to  continue  for  a  space  of  seven  days ;  though  what  the 
connection  could  have  been  between  the  reverend  prelate  and 
the  horse  fair  the  present  writer  cannot  determine.  But  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  great  event  of  the  year  in  the  town  should 
be  dated  to  begin  on  the  eve  of  St.  Laurence,  as  that  martyr 
(who  suffered  on  the  gridiron  during  the  Roman  persecution  of 
Christians)  is  the  patron  saint  of  Horncastle.  A  device  of  the 
instrument  of  his  torture  and  death  is  established  as  the  arms  of 
the  town. 

Doubtless  as  the  gathering  increased  in  size  and  popularity, 
it  became  necessary  to  extend  the  period  of  its  duration,  but 
though  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of  the  date  of  the  extension, 
there  are  men  still  living  who  recollect  when  three  wrecks  was  the 
recognised  space  of  time.  The  first  week  seems  to  have  been  set 
apart  for  the  sale  of  hunters  and  blood  horses  of  exceptional 
'  quality ;  the  second  for  hackneys  and  coach  horses,  for  which  the 
demand  in  those  days,  long  before  the  advent  of  Puffing  Billy,  must 
have  been  enormous ;  the  third  week  was  devoted  to  cart-horses 
and  low-priced  stock.  It  is  said  that  this  custom  of  apportioning 
special  days  for  different  classes  of  animals  was  most  rigidly 
enforced,  and  a  seller  who  attempted  to  do  business  in  the  fair 
with  farm  horses  during  the  hunter  or  hackney  week  would  have 
found  himself  mobbed  and  ignominiously  driven  out. 

The  operation  of  moving  horses  to  and  from  the  fair  must  have 
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been  a  very  difFcrent  business  from  what  it  is  nowadays  with  our 
special  trains  and  fast  expresses,  when  a  horse-box  can  be  whizzed 
across  England  in  a  few  hours.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  days,  some- 
times weeks  ;  for  of  course  owners  had  to  travel  their  animals  by 
road,  and  except  in  the  few  cases  where  possibly  highly  valuable 
steeds  were  conveyed  in  padded  horse-boses  drawn  by  straining 
teams,  the  journey  was  performed  on  foot.  Coming  from  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  from  Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland,  thismu3t 


have  \>een  no  Hght  undertaking,  when  it  is  remembered  the  absolute 
necessity  that  the  stock  should  arrive  at  the  fair  in  the  pink  of  con- 
dition, free  from  signs  of  work  and  hardship.  The  task  of  travel- 
ling horses  about  the  country  was  undertaken  by  a  special  class  of 
men  known  as  '  caddies,'  who  made  their  living  from  this  kind 
of  work,  and  by  long  experience  were  enabled  to  perform  their 
leof^thy  jonmeyB  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  comfort  and 
condition  of  their  charges.     The  most  capable  hands  were  well 
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known,  anti  their  services  eagerly  sought  after.  The  following 
was  the  method  of  travelling  horses.  A  hemp  halter,  without 
the  nose-loop,  was  placed  over  the  leading  horse's  head  on  to  hia 
shoulders,  then  the  rope  passing  along  his  side  was  fastened 
firmly  to  the  tail ;  horse  number  two  was  secured  to  the  side  rope, 
in  auch  a  position  that  he  could  not  get  either  too  far  in  front  or 
behind.  Number  two  wore  a  similar  arrangement  to  the  first, 
then  number  three  was  attached,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  line. 
The  '  caddie '  rode  the  leading  horse,  and  the  others  followed  in 
orderly  array.  At  first  sight  this  appears  a  very  risky  method  of 
treating  valuable  horses,  and  probably  if  one  were  to  string  a  lot 
1  of  high-spirited,  well-bred  animals  suddenly  together  and  take 


them  along  the  roads  an  accident  would  happen  ;  but  doubtless 
these  horses  underwent  some  previous  training  and  were  broken 
i  to  travel  quietly  ere  their  long  journey  to  the  fair  began. 

What  a  sight  the  old  town  must  have  presented  during  those 

three  weeks  !     Every  hostelry  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  every 

[  cottage  took  iu  lodeers:  those  wetv  the  days    before  the  strict 

I  licensing  la.vr  '  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  and  it 

was  the  0  in   other  parts  of   England 

I  darini*  '  houses    other    than  inns  to 

I  adverJ  in,  by  the  simple  expedient  ot 

These  were  known  as  '  bough 

IS  prubably  derived  the  well- 
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known  saying  good  wine  needs  no  bush,'  i.e.  no  advertisement. 
The  busy  townspeople  reaped  a  nch  harvest  of  guineas,  and  it 
is  said  the  innkeepf  r  who  failed  to  make  a  clear  profit  during  the 
fair  of  a  sum  amounting  to  at  least  his  year's  rent,  would  have 
thought  himself  ill  favoured  by  the  fickle  goddess.  Stabling  was 
at  a  premium,  every  box  and  stall  in  the  commodious  yards  was 
occupied ,  temporary  erections,  even  canvas  booths,  were  run  np 
to  meet  the  demand  for  equine  shelter.  Then  it  was  customary 
for  many  of  the  private  residents  and  tradespeople  to  let  theii 
stables  ,  cart-houses  and  out  buildings  of  every  description  were 
transformed  into  accommodation  for  the  annual  invasion. 
Buyers  and  sellers  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  the 


Continent,  and  even  America,  sent  many  purchasers.  Coaches, 
carts,  gigs,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  poured  into  the  little  town, 
taxing  its  resources  to  the  utmost.  Droves  of  colts  and  ponies 
from  distant  Ireland  and  the  mountains  of  Wales,  long  strings 
of  horses  of  every  kind  going  to  and  returning  from  the  fair, 
thronged  the  approaches  and  crowded  the  narrow  streets.  A 
bnsy,  busthng,  shouting,  whip-cracking,  horse-perfumed  scene  it 
must  have  been ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  went  on 
day  after  day  for  three  weeks.  Now,  alas  for  the  innkeepers 
and  others  who  profited  by  the  prolongation,  a  single  weekalmost 
suffices  to  see  the  first  horse  into  the  town  and  the  last  out. 
year  by  year  the  fair  appears  to  grow  smaller  and  smaller,  and 
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the  business  more  quickly  transacted  ;  indeed,  so  far  as  the  street 
portion  of  the  event  (once  a  great  feature)  is  concerned,  three 
days,  or  at  most  four,  is  the  Umit  of  its  duration. 

But  however  the  fair  may  have  deteriorated  from  its  great 
importance,  and  particularly  from  the  innkeeper's  point  of  view, 
it  may  still  be  described  as  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom,  visited  by  thousands  of  horses  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  buyers  and  sellers,  grooms  and  stablemen.  Numerous 
Continental  dealers,  also  buyers  for  British  and  foreign  Govern- 
ments, are  regular  visitors,  and  all  well-known  English  dealers 
and  jobmasters  are  present,  or  are  represented  by  their  agents 
and  touts.  A  large  majority  of  the  valuable  horses  now  brought 
to  this  fair  come  from  Ireland,  and  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  hunters  or  young  animals  likely  to  make  hunters.  August 
being  a  convenient  time  of  the  year  to  purchase  horses  of  thifi 
class  accounts  for  the  demand  and  the  consequent  supply ;  but 
custom  alone  can  explain  why  Horncastle,  which  is  difficult  of 
access  by  rail,  and  quite  off  the  great  main  lines,  should  continue 
to  be  selected  as  the  meeting-place  of  buyers  and  sellers. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  fair  is  dated  to  start  on  the  second 
Monday  in  August ;  but  so  early  as  the  previous  Wednesday, 
special  trains  from  Fleetwood  (the  landing  place  of  horses  from 
Ireland)  begin  to  arrive ;  doubtless  the  custom  of  bringing  the 
animals  thus  early  was  to  enable  them  to  recover  from  their  long 
journey  before  being  offered  for  sale ;  but  the  dealers  and  other 
buyers,  who  vied  with  each  other  for  first  pick  of  the  arrivals, 
started  to  come  early  too,  and  they  now  arrive  almost  as  soon  as 
the  horses,  with  the  consequent  result  that  most  of  the  superior 
stock  are  purchased  before  the  fair  proper  has  opened ;  indeed, 
the  boats  are  met  at  Fleetwood  by  specially  keen  buyers,  and  a 
few  animals  never  reach  Horncastle  at  all.  So  the  reader  who 
may  contemplate  the  acquisition  of  a  first-class  Irish  hunter  at 
the  August  fair  must  time  his  visit  not  later  than  the  previous 
Friday  or  Saturday,  lest  he  arrive  to  find  that  the  best  horses  are 
disposed  of.  A  large  show  of  excellent  nags  may  be  found  still 
for  sale  on  the  Monday,  but  the  pick  of  the  basket  will  then  most 
probably  be  eating  their  oats  in  foreign  stables.  Though  the 
gathering  is  of  much  lesser  magnitude  in  these  latter  days,  yet 
the  best  known  stable-yards  are  ahvays  well  filled,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  engage  stalls  some  time  previously  in  order  to  secure 
good  positions.  In  these  immense  yards  all  the  high-class  horses 
are  to  be  found,  and  they  present  a  busy  scene  during  the  early 
days  of  the  fair.     Here  may  be  heard  gesticulating  buyers  from 
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Paris  chaflfering  with  full-brogued  sons  of  Erin ;  the  dialects  of  a 
dozen  different  countries  might  be  noted  in  as  many  minutes; 
horses  are  put  through  their  paces  with  accompanying  view- 
holloas  and  whip-crackings,  galloped  at  racing  speed  out  on  to  the 
highways  to  the  danger  of  peaceful  pedestrians,  or  jumped  over 
fences  erected  for  the  purpose  in  adjacent  paddocks.  Many 
amusing  incidents  are  to  be  witnessed,  and  the  power  of  repartee 
possessed  by  the  Irish  dealers  and  their  grooms  is  only  to  be 
equalled  by  that  of  the  London  cafeby. 

But  to  see  the  real  *  fun  of  the  fair '  one  should,  on  the  Monday 
or  Tuesday  of  the  fair  proper,  walk  from  the  Bull  Ring  down  to 
the  Boston  Road.  Only  those  of  strong  nerves  should  attempt  the 
journey,  for  danger  lurks  on  every  side,  the  roadways  are  a  surging 
mass  of  clattering  horses,  the  footpaths  are  bordered  by  an 
unbroken  line  of  menacing  quarters  and  straw-plaited  tails ;  dopers, 
touts,  and  greasy  rascals  jostle  your  every  step,  whips  flick  past 
your  nose  or  restive  steeds  obstruct  the  foot- way ;  sensitive  ears 
must  be  deaf  for  the  time  being ;  the  average  coper's  method  of 
expression  is  decidedly  more  forcible  than  polite.  Here  will  be 
seen  long  rows  pf  magnificent  shire  horses,  packed  side  by  side  as 
closely  as  they  can  stand.  A  large  number  of  these  animals  are 
bred  in  the  county,  and  the  best  go  to  swell  the  horse  world  of 
London  and  other  large  cities,  being  in  great  demand  for  brewers* 
drays  and  for  work  at  railway  yards.  There  may  be  noticed  a 
quantity  of  short-legged  cobby  half-bred  animals,  likely  to  be  pur- 
chased for  bus  and  tram  work  or  for  delivery  vans.  Lower  down 
the  street  will  be  found  hundreds  of  horses  of  all  classes,  from  the 
broken-down  thoroughbred  to  the  ancient  and  emaciated  cart 
horse,  ponies,  donkeys  and  mules  going  to  swell  the  concourse. 
Here  are  congregated  the  dealers  in  '  screws '  and  the  gipsy  element, 
who  make  more  noise  and  get  up  greater  excitement  over  the  sale 
of  a  thirty-shilling  crock  than  would  suffice  to  sell  a  stable  full  of 
valuable  horses.  Poor  old  crocks,  their  whip-whealed  bodies  and 
woebegone  expressions  testify  that  the  fair  is  anything  but  a 
pleasant  break  in  the  monotony  of  their  hard  lives !  If  the  visitor 
should  happen  to  notice  a  good-looking  and  apparently  valuable 
animal  amongst  these  sorry  steeds,  he  should  not  be  tempted  to 
speculate ;  if  he  does,  he  is  fairly  certain  to  be  *  had.'  The  horse 
would  be  sure  to  be  either  of  an  incurably  vicious  disposition, 
though  rendered  placid  for  the  time  being  by  the  administration  of 
drugs,  or  to  possess  some  other  disqualification  which  renders  it 
practically  valueless.  Hardly  a  fair  passes  but  some  amusing 
rascality  of  this  description  is  brought  to  light  through  the  medium 
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of  the  police  court,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  BuccesBful  swindles  perpetrated  are  even  heard  of,  much 
less  punished. 

Should  a  still  more  lively  scene  be  desired  by  the  venturesome 
visitor,  he  is  recommended  to  wend  his  way  further  down  the 
fair,  when  possibly  the  experience  of  being  knocked  off  his  feet  by 
a  wild  and  hairy  pony  will  apprise  him  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  droves  of  unbroken  colts  and  ponies 
are  stationed.  Here  is  a  pandemonium  indeed,  and  one  must  be 
nimble  to  avoid  disaster.  Wild  colts  rush  hither  and  thither  with 
yelling  men  hanging  on  to  their  long  halters,  flags  are  waved  and 


banjied  against  the  sides  of  the  terrified  animals,  rattling  hats, 
cracking  whips  and  loud  shouting  resound  on  every  side,  '  Sold 
again  !  Sold  again  ! '  yell  the  dealers.  '  Fit  to  carry  a  nobleman  ' 
they  exclaim,  to  the  palpable  flattery  of  the  weedy  long-tailed  two- 
year-old  they  are  showing  off.  '  Run  on  again !  Hi,  get  out  of  the 
way  !  Karroo  ! '  they  shout.  There's  no  '  By  your  leave  '  about 
their  method — you  have  to  jump  aside  or  you  are  knocked  down. 
The  men  who  handle  these  really  wild  colts  appear  to  have 
absolutely  no  fear.  On  being  told  to  halter  a  special  animal  they 
unhesitatingly  spring  on  to  the  backs  of  the  closely  packed  drove, 
and  scramble  across  the  surging  crush  until  the  colt  required  is 
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reached,  when  a  halter  is  slipped  over  its  head,  and  almost  before 
you  have  time  to  think  how  it  has  been  done,  the  animal  is 
before  you  snorting  and  hanging  back  on  the  rope. 

A  few  accidents  usually  happen  during  the  fair,  but  how  it  ia 
they  are  not  of  far  more  frequent  occurrence  is  a  mystery. 

Until  machinery  has  entirely  abolished  and  exterminated  the 
breed  of  horses,  and  we  hunt  on  motor  steeds,  the  Great  Horse 
Fair  will  probably  never  entirely  die  out ;  but  it  is  neverthelesB 
certain  that  those  who  wish  to  witness  this  famous  gathering 
before  it  is  nothing  hut  a  dismal  shadow  of  its  fonner  self  should 
take  an  early  opportunity. 


HOW  WE  SAW  KAIETEVR 

BY  EDWAED   B.  DAVSON 


Fae  away  in  the  West,  where  the  majestic  Essequibo  rolls 
down  towards  the  Demerara  coast,  behind  the  sugar  estates  and 
Land  of  Mud,  beyond  even  the  scarce  penetrable  forest  and 
pioneer  gold  placers  of  Ctuiana,  there  exists  a  sight,  heard  of  by 
few  Englishmen  and  seen  as  yet  by  but  a  score  or  so,  which  is 
not  unworthy  of  being  placed  amongst  the  greatest  wonders  of 
the  world. 

As  the  dark  Potaro  river  journeys  from  its  source,  the 
Ayangeanna  Mountain,  to  seek  a  union  with  the  broader 
Essequibo,  it  flows  along  the  untrodden  hinterland  and  descends 
through  successive  plateaux,  until,  ere  yet  it  grows  sedate  and 
views  the  haunts  of  men,  it  gives  one  last,  wild  leap  of  over  820 
feet  to  the  plains  below,  and  forms  in  doing  so  the  nobie  Kaieteur 
Falls.  Here  day  and  night,  and  year  by  year,  the  mighty  wave  of 
water  falls  thundering  in  the  wooded  amphitheatre,  dark  and  solid 
at  the  top,  but  flaking  gradually  down  like  countless  feathery 
rockets,  until  it  melts  below  into  a  sea  of  mist  and  foam;  unseen, 
unheard,  by  man  or  beast  it  falls,  save  when  the  Nomad  Indian 
pauses  to  gaze  in  superstitious  reverence  while  moving  to  a 
better  hunting  ground,  or  when  the  savannah  deer  comes  down 
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to  drink  his  evening  draught,  fearful  to  linger,  lest  his  natural  foe, 
the  jaguar,  should  spring  from  out  of  ambush  at  its  prey. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  if  I  relate  how  three  con- 
genial spirits,  the  self-constituted  representatives  of  three  public 
schools,  decided  to  make  the  journey  into  the  interior ;  how  we 
reached  Kaieteur ;  how  we  came  to  unspeakable  grief  on  the 
return  journey,  and  how  we  returned  to  Georgetown  sans  clothes, 
sans  food,  sans  guns,  sans  everything,  except  bush  fever,  which 
we  got  in  quantities  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  other 
and  more  desirable  possessions. 

There  were  the  three  of  us — the  Old  Westminster,  the  Old 
Carthusian,  and  the  Old  Etonian— and  with  us  went  the  great  J.  J., 
whose  knowledge  of  matters  zoological  and  botanical  was  only 
surpassed  by  his  undying  devotion  to  the  fair  sex. 

J.  J.,  who  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  expe- 
dition, brought  with  him  his  Portuguese  satellite,  De  Freitas, 
who  could  skin  bird  or  beast,  cook,  sew,  or 
drink  gin  with  equal  ease  and  skill.  On  the 
morning  of  starting,  he  had  not  slept  ofif  the 
effects  of  his  overnight's  paiwarrie,  and  he 
had  fallen  through  a  glass  case  of  tigers  in 
the  Georgetown  Museum,  to  the  horror  of  J.  J., 
its  guardian.  His  first  appearance,  therefore, 
was  not  prepossessing — his  clothes  matted  with 
gore  from  the  cuts  of  broken  glass,  a  gin-and- 
water  tone  of  voice  and  look  of  eye,  and  a  poor  de  fkeitas  •. 
billycock  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  in  which 
to  explore  the  Guiana  forest.  Poor  De  Freitas !  The  fever  he 
caught  was  not  to  be  shaken  off,  and  I  only  trust  that  in  other 
spheres  there  may  be  found  use  for  a  bird-skinner,  or  else  I  fear 
his  talents  will  not  get  their  due  reward. 

Having  laid  in  the  amount  of  stores  that  we  calculated  would 
be  necessary  for  us  and  our  crew,  for  most  of  the  journey  was 
to  be  done  by  boat,  we  cast  off  from  the  Georgetown  quay 
early  one  briglit  Friday  morning  (ill-omened  day  for  a  start)  on 
the  Demerara  river  steamer.  We  ploughed  our  way  through  the 
muddy  water  till  the  afternoon,  by  which  tnne  sugar  cultivation 
and  factories  were  left  far  behind,  and  the  banks  were  only 
sparsely  inhabited  by  black  woodcutters  and  Bovianders,  or  half- 
breeds. 

At  Wismar,  the  Demerara  station  of  the  new  little  railway 
which  had  just  been  built,  chiefly  to  open  out  the  Potaro  gold 
fields,  we  landed  and  travelled  through  eighteen  miles  of  sand 
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and  forest  to  Eockstone,  on  the  Essequibo  river.  A  loquacious 
gold-digger  enlivened  the  journey  by  giving  us  his  views  on  the 
gold  prospects  of  the  colony,  and  told  us  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
pile  he  intended  making  on  the  trip.  His  hopes,  poor  man,  were 
not  destined  to  be  realised,  for  I  hear  that  he  returned  to  George- 
town after  a  month  or  two  only  to  succumb  to  malaria  in  a 
couple  of  days. 

We  stayed  the  night  at  the  newly  erected  Eockstone  Hotel, 
and  were  astir  early  next  morning  loading  up  our  bateau  and 
engaging  our  men.  We  could  only  obtain  six,  but  as  we  were 
assured  we  could  complete  the  crew  at  Omai,  a  gold  mine  on 
the  river  bank  at  which  we  were  to  spend  the  night,  and  as  a 
steam  launch  had  been  placed  at  our  disposal  to  tow  us  up  so  far, 
we  did  not  trouble  much  about  the  matter.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  noon  that  the  launch  could  get  up  steam  and  enable  us  to 
shove  ofif  from  the  busy  landing  place  with  its  gold  boats,  kegs  of 
pork,  and  crews  of  voluble  blacks. 

All  went  well  for  the  first  half-mile,  when  the  launch 
proceeded  to  run  aground,  and  the  captain,  quietly  remarking 
that  he  never  expected  to  get  much  farther,  turned  about  and 
steamed  back  to  Eockstone.  As  we  had  delayed  our  departure  for 
four  hours  to  enable  the  launch  to  get  up  steam,  and  as  we  had 
only  six  men  instead  of  twelve,  we  were  justly  annoyed.  The 
inevitable  result  was  that  we  should  take  two  days  to  get  to 
Omai,  and  have  to  encamp  on  the  river  bank  on  the  Saturday 
night.  Another  difficulty  that  arose  was  that  our  dusky  crew 
objected  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  we  therefore  stood  a  good 
chance  of  wasting  another  day  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  a  lon^^ 
discussion  that  J.  J.*s  eloquence  and  the  promise  of  an  extra 
'  snap  '  overcame  their  scruples. 

The  captain,  who  in  appearance  might  have  been  the  original 
of  Eubens'  *  T^te  de  Nfegre  '  in  the  Mus^e  at  Brussels,  told  us  that 
the  last  time  he  had  worked  on  Sunday  the  boat  had  got  upset  and 
smashed,  while  the  time  before  one  of  the  crew  had  been  killed, 
but  we  assured  him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  happen  on 
this  trip,  and  he  finally  gave  in.  I  will  defy  anyone  to  persuade 
that  crew  to  break  the  Sabbath  again  after  their  third  experience  ! 

On  Sunday  we  paddled  from  early  morn  till  dewy  eve,  and 
from  dewy  eve  till  midnight,  in  order  to  *meet'  Omai,  as  the 
captain  put  it,  and  we  all  had  to  take  our  tarn  at  the  paddles  to 
get  there  even  then.  We  slung  our  hammocks  in  the  wooden 
watch-house  at  the  water's  edge,  but  were  up  at  daybreak  to  try 
to  get  some  more  men  and  make  up  for  lost  time. 
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Once  more  luck  u-as  against  us,  several  of  the  Omai  men  had 
deserted,  and  we  could  only  be  spared  two  ;  but  at  Tumatumari,  a 
further  two  days'  joarney  (it  could  be  done  in  one  with  a  fall 
crew)  up  the  Essequibo,  and  then  up  the  tributary  Potaro,  we 
were  told  we  should  be  able  to  get  some  Indians.  This  tras  poor 
consolation,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  o£f  we  went  once 
more,  stripped  to  the  waist,  nay,  even  clad  in  uuceremoniouB 
bathing-drawers,  paddling  all  day  except  a  rest  at  noon  for  a 
swim  and  breakfast.    We  encamped  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 


on  the  Monday  evening,  and  early  the  next  afternoon  reached 
Tumatumari. 

The  journey  so  far  could  only  be  described  as  distinctly 
monotonous,  as  the  scenery  consisted  solely  of  forest,  the  trees, 
entwined  with  a  network  of  parasites  and  covered  with  orchids 
and  other  epipliytes,  growing  right  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
There  was  little  sign  of  animal  or  bird  life,  while  a  scorching  sun 
and  the  cramped  position  that  had  to  be  maintained  in  the  boat 
were  trying  to  the  most  equable  of  tempers. 

The  only  excitement  was  the  occasional  sighting  of  gold  boats, 
sometimes  with  twenty  paddlers  singing  rhythmically  on  their 
homeward  journey  to  Georgetown  and  rum-shops ;  while  our  men 
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beguiled  the  tedium  of  the  way  by  singing  quaint  chanties,  the 
captain  intoning  one  line  and  the  crew  taking  up  the  next  in  a 
harmonious  refrain — a  sort  of  strophe  and  antistrophe  of  ancient 
drama.  The  effect  was,  however,  rather  depressing,  and  when 
they  ceased  we  treated  them  to  a  few  efforts  of  our  own.  All 
airs  had,  of  course,  to  be  sung  in  time  with  the  paddles,  and  we 
found  that  *  The  Eton  boating  song,'  *  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou 
languid,'  and  *  Come  where  the  booze  is  cheaper  *  seemed  to  fit 
in  best. 

Our  honest  efforts  naturally  made  us  relish  the  tinned 
deUcacies  of  the  evening,  and  when  we  sat  round  the  camp  fire 
or  lay  in  our  hammocks,  and  the  smoke  of  our  pipes  curled 
up  towards  the  stars,  and  no  sound  broke  the  solemn  hush  of 
the  great  forest  aroimd,  we  felt  that  our  reward  was  full  and 
sufiScient. 

At  Tumatumari  we  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Nicholson, 
the  gold  ofi&cer,  who  was  very  bad  with  fever,  until  the  next 
(Wednesday)  morning.  The  incursion  of  numerous  guests  did 
not  put  the  household  about  much,  as  the  simple  act  of  slinging 
hammocks  in  the  open  gallery  created  spare  bedrooms  innumer- 
able, while  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  garden  afforded  a  large  and 
refreshing  washstand.  The  house  commands  a  beautiful  view  of 
wooded  hills  all  round,  with  the  Potaro  winding  in  and  out  and 
roaring  down  in  the  foreground  over  the  rocks  in  the  formidable 
Tumatumari  rapids. 

As  our  boat  could  not  be  portaged  up  without  great  delay,  we 
had  to  requisition  a  smaller  one  above  to  take  us  on.  At  the 
same  time  we  overhauled  the  commissariat,  and  selected  only 
what  would  be  enough  to  last  us  till  our  return  there. 

We  also  got  four  Indians  of  the  Macousi  tribe,  by  name 
George,  Ben,  Jimmy,  and  James,  to  complete  our  cfew.  The 
latter  was  a  precocious  youth,  who  afforded  us  much  amusement, 
and  whose  greatest  delight  was  to  gaze  at  and  chuckle  over  the 
substantial  proportions  of  the  Old  Carthusian.  George,  knowing 
the  upper  river  well,  took  over  the  duties  of  steersman,  and 
consequently  wore  trousers  as  a  mark  of  his  high  ofl&ce.  The 
others,  however,  contented  themselves  with  *  a  little  bit  of  string  * 
round  their  waists.  George  also  spoke  a  little  Enghsh,  but  the 
rest  showed  their  feelings  by  monosyllabic  grunts  of  joy  or 
sorrow. 

We  had  now  reached  what  a  previous  traveller  has  called  *  the 
gates  of  fairyland,'  and  the  scenery  was  certainly  beautiful,  but 
th^re   was   very  little   game,  and,  save  when  we  were  potting 
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alligators,  a  sport  that  soon  palls  on  one,  or  shooting  parrots,  our 
gun  cases  were  rarely  opened.  Fresh  meat  was,  therefore,  rather 
an  unusual  item  in  our  evening  menu. 

That  evening  we  came  up  to  the  store  and  gold  camp  of 
Potaro  Landing,  and,  paddling  together  in  the  moat  approved 
style,  we  woke  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  hills  with  '  Glory, 
glory,  hallelujah,'  bringing  all  the  men  to  their  cabin  doors  to 
give  us  a  cheer  in  passing.  The  blacks  were  by  this  time  getting 
quite  good  at  '  The  Eton  boatinj^  song,'  and  I  dare  say  it  has  ere 
now  taken  its  place  as  one  of  their  recognised  chanties,  but  the 
Indians  held  aloof  and  paddled 
in  disdainful  silence. 

Next  day  we  came  to  a  big 
sweep  of  the  river,  with  the 
Maratu  and  Pakatu  rapids  at 
the  elbow.  This  necessitated  a 
long  portage  overland  of  the 
baggage  ;  in  fact,  we  slept  the 
night  half  way  across  at  the 
German  Syndicate  Gold  Mine, 
while  J.  J.  and  some  of  the  men 
dragged,  pulled,  and  lifted  the 
bateau  over  the  various  series  of 
rocks  to  the  higher  water. 

We  had  a  long  walk  next 
day  by  an  Indian  trail  through 
the  forest  to  rejoin  him.  The 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and 
the  packages  grew  exceedingly 
heavy,  and  our  pyjamas  grew 
the  same  with  the  soaking  they 
received.     Then  the  Indian  who  v 

fast,  and  some  of  the  party  lost  their  way,  and  everybody  started 
looking  for  everybody  else,  and  the  track  became  obliterated  and 
the  forest  became  a  swamp.  Altogether  we  were  not  very  ami- 
able when  we  finally  emcrtjed  at  the  riverside  to  find  J.  J,  had 
not  arrived. 

However,  a  hunting  party  of  Macousis  had  encamped  there, 
and  we  speedily  became  great  friends.  The  Old  Etonian  insisted 
on  shaking  hands  all  round  at  regular  intervals  of  five  minutes, 
at  which  the  tattooed  warriors  showed  much  gratification,  and  the 
Old  Carthusian  gave  them  all  nips  of  neat  gin,  which  gratified 
them  even  more.     It  was  only  when  the  Old  Westminster  began 


I  guiding  us  pushed  on  too 
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to  smile  winningly  at  a  graceful  maiden  clad  in  long  black  hair 
that  they  hastily  struck  camp  and  disappeared  silently  into  the 
undergrowth,  the  women  carrying  all  the  household  gods  on 
their  backs. 

The  prospect  did  not  improve  even  when  J.  J.  hove  in  sight. 
We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  wet  tarpaulin  slung  up,  and 
then  the  ground  below  was  as  soaking  as  the  air  above,  and  we 
could  get  no  dry  wood  to  kindle  a  fire,  and  the  whisky  had  given 
out;  so  we  rolled  ourselves  sadly  in  moist  blankets  and  lay 
and  shivered  till  dawn.  Saturday  morning  fortxmately  proved  to 
be  fine,  so  we  got  our  clothes  dried,  and  by  evening  we  *  met ' 
the  foot  of  Amatu  Falls.  Here  we  proceeded  to  erect  a  most 
respectable  and  elaborate  camp,  as  we  had  to  spend  more  than 
one  night  in  it. 

We  had  not  intended  to  ask  our  men  .to  work  on  another 
Sxmday,  but  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  boat  up  the  falls,  and 
this  job,  although  only  a  morning's  work,  turned  out  to  be  as  stiff 
as  any  we  had  yet  gone  through.  We  were  all  up  to  our 
shoulders  in  the  stream,  and  frequently  swept  off  our  feet.  Some 
stood  at  the  top  of  each  fall,  and  with  ropes  hauled  the  boat  sheer 
up  the  face  of  the  rocks,  while  others  strove  below  to  guide  it 
and  save  it  from  being  stove  in. 

Some  of  our  men  were  by  this  time  suffering  from  fever, 
dysentery,  or  ague,  and  J.  J/s  medicine  chest  was  in  frequent 
requisition,  but  that  the  illnesses  were  not  all  due  to  the  evil 
climate  the  following  example  will  show. 

We  used  sometimes  to  throw  a  dynamite  cartridge  into  the 
tannin-coloured  water  in  order  to  get  fresh  fish.  One  evening 
we  exploded  one  in  a  quiet  bay  and  gathered  up  about  a  dozen 
perai.  The  Indian,  James,  then  dived  in  and  produced  sixty-five 
of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  whereupon  the  four  redskins  erected  a 
barbecue  over  their  fire,  and  roasting  sixty,  devoured  them  all  for 
supper.  The  natural  result  was  that  there  was  woe  in  the  Indian 
camp  next  morning,  and  much  placing  of  hands  on  the  lower 
chest  and  groaning.  Poor  Jimmy  was  very  bad,  and  nearly  died, 
but  we  kept  him  alive  with  chlorodyne.  He,  however,  became  a 
*  sitter '  for  the  rest  of  the  w^ay,  and  did  not  do  another  stroke  of 
work  till  he  got  back  to  Tumatumari. 

The  next  afternoon  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  Kaieteur, 
far  away  through  a  break  in  the  surrounding  hills,  looking  in 
the  distance  like  a  patch  of  snow  on  a  bank  of  green,  or,  as  the 
Carthusian  put  it,  like  a  chalk  mark  on  a  billiard  cloth.  That 
evening  we  ran  into  a  bay  at  Takuit,  the  farthest  point  of  our 
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water  journey,  as  the  river,  for  the  three  miles  beyond  this,  was 
one  series  of  cataracts  up  to  the  great  fall  itself. 

Scarcely  had  we  made  our  camp  when  we  saw  clouds  of  insects 
coming  across  the  river,  and  soon  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  swarm 
of  flying  ants.  In  vain  we  muflfled  our  heads  and  lit  innumerable 
fires ;  they  settled  on  to  everything  and  dropped  down  our  backs, 
and  De  Freitas  announced  he  could  not  cook  the  dinner,  as  they 
swarmed  into  the  pot  whenever  he  lifted  the  lid.  They  had  an 
unpleasant  way,  too,  of  shedding  their  vsrings  as  they  alighted, 
and  remaining  as  simple  and  playful  caterpillars.  We  began  to 
fear  we  should  have  to  go  dinnerless,  when  just  as  darkness 
settled  down,  they  all  seemed  to  disappear  as  they  had  come, 
leaving  behind  myriads  of  wings  and  creepy  bodies,  which  con- 
tinued to  wriggle  about  us  throughout  the  night. 

At  dawn  the  roaring  of  baboons  in  the  forest  awoke  us,  and 
doing  up  some  necessaries  in  light  packages  for  the  blacks  to 
carry  on  their  heads  (for  we  intended  to  sleep  at  the  top  of  the 
falls),  we  started  off  on  our  long  and  arduous  climb.  We  had  to 
skirt  the  back  of  a  forest-clad  mountain  and  follow  a  circuitous 
Indian  path.  It  was  stiff  goiug,  and  in  places  we  had  to  use 
hands  and  feet,  sometimes  cutting  our  way  through  the  network  of 
bush-ropes  and  creepers.  The  air  was  like  a  Turkish  bath,  and 
the  heavy  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  gong-like  *  k6ng-kiy ' 
of  the  bell-bird,  or  campanero. 

In  course  of  time  the  wood  grew  gradually  lighter,  until  we 
finally  emerged  on  the  sandstone  conglomerate  of  the  Kaieteur 
tableland. 

What  a  place  for  a  botanist !  On  the  rocky  soil  bromeliads, 
lilies,  sobralias,  cattleyas,  and  other  orchids  grew  in  the  wildest 
profusion  amongst  the  many  ferns  and  gorgeous  plants,  most 
of  them  rare  and  many  unknown.  It  seemed  strange  that  they 
could  flourish  on  the  burning  rock,  but  we  found  that  some, 
especially  the  bromeliads,  had  natural  cups  at  the  petioles,  which 
caught  the  ever- drifting  vapour,  and  so  stored  up  for  the  plant 
sometimes  several  quarts  of  water. 

Nor  is  it  to  the  botanist  alone  that  this  region  opens  out  a 
fairyland  of  research,  for  scientists  of  every  kind,  who  may  care 
to  give  the  time  and  trouble,  will  find  a  full  reward  in  the 
unearthing  of  still  more  of  Nature's  secrets.  For  the  zoologist 
there  are  new  species  of  bird,  beast,  and  insect  which  are  not  yet 
known  or  classified ;  for  the  archaeologist  there  are  the  strange 
Timehri  rocks,  with  their  graven  hieroglyphics,  supplying  perhaps 
a  link  with  the  East,  and  the  remains  of  ancient  villages,  con- 
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tainiiig  the  relics  of  now  vanished  Indian  tribes ;  finally,  for  the 
simple  lover  of  Nature,  there  are  the  beauties  of  a  land  of  un- 
rivalled waterfalls,  where  the  planets  are  visible  in  daytime,  and 
where  the  mystic  mount  Eoraima  rises  sheer  up  towards  the  sky, 
holding  its  creatures  cut  off  since  the  creation  from  the  outer 
world,  and  suggesting  the  location  of  the  Devil-tree  of  Eldorado. 
To  those  who  cry  '  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,'  one  can 
only  respond,  '  Go,  travel  on  the  savannahs  of  Guiana.' 

A  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  plateau  basin, 
and  there,  almost  directly  facing  us,  burst  upon  our  sight  the 
Kaieteux  Falls  in  all  their  grandeur.  Down  the  mighty  wave 
swept  in  a  snowy  cur- 
tain to  the  dark  abyss 
below,  while  the  sun, 
catching  the  cloud  of 
mist  in  front,  cast  a 
rainbow  arc  around 
it.  Myriad  flights  of 
white-throated  swifts, 
a  unique  species,  swept 
over  the  face  of  the 
water,  and  shooting 
down  with  incredible 
velocity,  they  twisted 
round  and  cut  into 
the  gloomy  cavema 
behind. 

We  gazed   at  the 
sight  in  speechless  ad- 
miration, for  no  words  could  express  the  awed  sensation.     The 
blacks,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  their  hats  in  the  air  and  wildly 
shouted  '  Kaieteur !  Kaieteur ! ' 

And  then  at  length  we  turned  and  made  our  way  round  till 
we  stood  beside  the  falls  themselves,  and  gazed  away  down  into 
the  deep  ravine  in  front,  with  the  dark  Potaro  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  forest-clad  hills,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a  tiny 
babbling  brook. 

Gradually  the  sun  sank  low  and  tinged  the  scene  with  the 
deep  mellow  colour  of  a  Kembrandt  picture.  Then  the  short 
twilight  gave  place  to  night,  and  the  moon  rose  up  and  clothed 
the  landscape  with  a;  ghostly  and  fantastic  garb,  while  the  camp 
fire  flared  up  a  few  yards  from  the  fall  like  an  evil  spirit  disturbing 
a  scene  of  peace  and  solitude.     There  was  little  talk  in  camp  that 
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night,  as  we  all  felt  overpowered  by  strange  and  novel  feelings,  but 
it  was  long  ere  we  could  tear  ourselves  away  from  the  fascination 
of  gazing  down  into  the  inky  depths  below.  At  last  we  sought  cor 
hammocks,  and  the  hre  died  down  and  the  thunder  of  the  water 
seemed  to  grow  more  soft  and  soothing,  until — we  awoke,  shiver- 
ing and  drenched  at  daylight.  A  thick  wet  fog  clung  all  around 
Qs,  while  the  unceasing  drops  pattered  down  on  the  tarpaulin. 
We  turned  out  and  bemoaned  our  luck  at  getting  a  wet  day. 
But  no,  it  was  ouly  the  clouds  of  mist  which  accumulated  during 


the  night  and  soaked  us  through,  nor  was  it  till  atter  several 
hours  that  the  sun  dispersed  them  and  they  rolled  away  down  the 
valley. 

The  name  '  Kaieteur '  signifies  in  the  Indian  '  Old  M:ui's  Fall,' 
and  as  the  legend  regarding  it  is  rather  quaint,  I  give  it  in  the 
words  of  Barrington  Brown,  the  discoverer  of  the  tails  in  1870 : — 

'Once  upon  a  time,  there  lived  an  old  Indian  at  a  village 
almve  the  falls,  an  e-\ceedingly  feeble  old  man,  whose  feet  hwame 
infested  with  chigoes  to  such  an  extent,  that  he  gave  liis  (rienda 
and  relatives  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  in  pickiiii;  tlicm  out 
for  liiin  every  morning.  So  they  detfrniined  to  rid  llieniscJves  of 
the  nuisance,  and  accordingly  placed  the  old  man  in  a  woodskin, 
jnst  above  the  edge  of  the  fall,  and  shoved  it  out  into  the  streaia.! 
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The  strong  current  hurried  him  to  the  brink  and  swept  him  over 
its  foaming  water,  and  he  was  seen  no  more.'  Needless  to  say 
the  old  man's  spirit  haunts  the  fall,  while  a  long  slab  of  rock  at 
the  foot  and  a  square  rock  at  the  right-hand  side  are  pointed  out 
as  being  the  woodskin  and  canister,  thus  affording  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  the  legend. 

All  that  morning  we  explored  the  neighbourhood  with  gun, 
net,  and  spade,  and  were  rewarded  with  a  fair  collection  of  orchids, 
birds,  and  butterflies. 

In  the  afternoon  we  packed  up  again,  and  with  a  last  lingering 
look  of  farewell  we  left  Kaieteur  once  more  to  a  solitude  which 
has  not  since  been  broken  by  white  man's  presence. 

Next  morning  we  headed  for  our  old  camp  at  Amatu  amid 
heavy  rain.  The  Waratu  rapids  were  shot  like  a  streak  of 
lightning,  the  boat  plunging  down  nose  on,  as  if  it  would  never 
rise  again,  while  two  furrows  of  foam  poured  in  over  the  stem. 
But  after  a  few  convulsive  leaps,  she  suddenly  shot  out  into  the 
quiet  waters  beyond,  and  we  baled  the  water  from  the  boat  with, 
it  must  be  confessed,  rather  a  sense  of  relief.  Lowering  the  boat 
down  Amatu  by  rope  was  almost  as  hard  a  task  as  hauling  her 
up,  but  we  managed  it  successfully,  and  also  portaged  the  baggage 
through  to  our  old  camp  before  turning  in.  The  rainy  season 
seemed  now  to  have  commenced  in  earnest,  and  we  had  a  wet 
night  and  start  the  following  day. 

At  breakfast  time,  however,  the  sun  shone  out,  so  we  opened  our 
canisters  on  the  rocks  above  the  Pakatu  Falls,  and  once  more  got 
our  mildewed  garments  dried,  the  Old  Westminster,  who  had  by 
this  time  a  flowing  beard,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  stropping 
his  razor. 

After  packing  up  everything,  even  to  the  clothes  we  were 
wearing  (for  we  were  to  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  water),  we 
began  to  descend  the  cataract.  It  was  a  big  job,  and  as  all  the 
portaging  had  to  be  done  over  large  and  pointed  rocks,  it  was  not 
till  after  sunset  that  the  boat  floated  at  the  foot.  Only  one  little 
rapid  remained,  and  as  the  thunder  clouds  were  rolling  up  again, 
we  made  haste  to  load  up  the  bateau  and  send  it  round  a  point 
of  rocks  to  where  we  sought  to  make  our  camp.  *  Let  us  walk 
across  the  rocks,'  said  J.  J.  to  us  three;  *  it  will  lighten  the  boat 
so  much.* 

Out  she  went  into    mid-stream,  the   current  swept  her  on. 

Suddenly,  up  went  the  bow,  the  foam  sprang  over  the  boat,  and 

in   the  gathering  gloom,  while  the  rain  poured  down  and  the 

.    . » lightning  played  with  intermittent  flash,  four  horrified  men,  with 

" '  *  •'  feelings  indescribable  and  in  most  solemn  silence,  watched  human 
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heads  and  precious  baggage  whirled  down  the  stream  until  they 

vanished  in  the  twilight  from  our  view.     The  relief  was  great 

when  we  found  that  the  boat  was  comparatively  sound,  and  after 

some  time  we  got  it  off  the  rock.     Then  two  of  us  put  ofE  to 

collect  what  we  could 

of  baggage  and  crew, 

the  latter  being  found 

clutching  on  to  casual 

rocks  for  a  quarter  of 

a  mile   down  stream, 

while   the    other   two 

made  for  the  bank,  and 

in  the  dark   collected 

sodden  houghs  of  trees, 

and  with  three  precious 

lucifers    coaxed    them 

into  flame. 

At  last  the  boat 
returned  and  then  we 
numbered  off.  All  were 
presentexceptone.  We 
holloaed  loudly  in  the 
night,  and  to  our  inex- 
pressible relief  there 
was  an  answering 
shout,  and  presently  the  man  broke  through  the  undergrowth. 

But  what  of  the  baggage?  Where  were  our  lately  dried 
clothes?  Where  was  the  newly  sharpened  razor?  Echo  an- 
swered Where!  The  salvage  consisted  of  half  a  flask  of  whisky 
and  water,  three  sticks  of  chocolate  in  a  vermilion-painted  paper, 
which  combined  with  them  to  form  a  pulp  that  had  a  truly  novel 
flavour,  the  Carthusian's  trousers,  a  copy  of '  The  Green  Carnation,' 
and  a  tin  cani.ster  with  a  few  soaking  and  useless  birdskins. 
Many  feet  below  the  surface  lay  our  double-barrelled  guns,  four 
hundred  cartridges,  all  our  provisions,  and  our  own  and  the 
crew's  canisti'rs  of  clothes.  It  was  just  dinner-time,  too  !  We 
drained  the  drops  of  the  precious  whisky  pani,  and  tried  to 
swallow  the  painted  chocolate  paste ;  and  then  we  spent  the 
night,  a  truly  miserable  crew,  wringing  out  the  wet  and  waiting 
f'lr  the  dawn.  We  were  a  scantily,  nay,  indecently,  clad  lot  that 
tumbled  on  board  at  daybreak  in  the  hopes  of  finding  something 
else.  Vain  hope!  The  river  had  risen  three  feet  in  the  night, 
and.  though  our  men  dived  valiantly,  nothing  came  to  light. 

1  know  not  what  the  future  of  Kaieteur  may  be,  nor  dare  I 
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prophesy  that  we  shall  ever  see  a  railway  from  Bockstone  to  the 
falls  carrying  its  cosmopolitan  freight  of  tourists  to  where  the 
hydraulic  lift  may  bear  them  to  the  Grand  Hotel  above;  but 
this  I  do  know — that  if  some  intrepid  explorer  at  any  future  date 
should  seek  out  the  haunts  of  wild  and  tattooed  redskins,  and 
find  them  clad  in  khaki  suits,  smoking  briar  pipes,  and  using 
Purdey's  latest  ejectors,  1  might  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  unnatural  development  of  civilisation. 

We  shot  the  Maratu  rapids  safely,  and  went  down  stream  all 
the  morning  until  we  judged  ourselves  opposite  the  German  Sjti- 
dicate  Gold  Mine.  Then  we  struck  in,  and  on  reaching  it  the 
hospitable  manager  gave  us  our  first  food  for  twenty-four  hours. 

That  night,  by  dint  of  unparalleled  paddling  in  heavy  rain, 
we  reached  Tumatumari,  where  the  Carthusian  developed  fever, 
and  where  the  Etonian,  after  one  glance 
of  horror  in  the  glass,  borrowed  Nichol- 
son's razor,  and  removed  a  ragged  and 
uneven  beard.  The  razor  is  now  used 
for  cutting  cassava,  and  Nicholson  has 
taken  to  going  unshaved. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  told.  We 
borrowed  provisions  to  take  us  down, 
and  bought  some  balf-a-crown  trousers 
at  Potaro  store.  The  Carthusian  had 
rather  a  poor  time  till  we  got  to  Rock- 
stone,  as  a  high  fever  does  not  fit  one 
for  sitting  cramped  in  a  boat  for  over 
twelve  hours  a  day.  At  Rockstone  we 
parted  from  our  crew,  after  renewing 
their  wardrobes  for  them,  and  on  arrival  at  Georgetown  we  took 
a  cab,  and,  after  putting  the  Carthusian  to  bed,  went  and  bought 
costly  raiment,  regardless  of  expense.  Next  day  the  Etonian  fol-' 
lowed  suit  and  developed  fever,  but  the  Old  Westminster  reserved 
himself  until  when  we  got  on  board  the  homeward  steamer,  when 
he  made  ample  amends  for  the  delay. 

Our  sedate  friends  at  the  coast  rebuked  our  rashness  for 
venturing  on  the  trip  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains,  but  we  bore 
the  lectures  philosophically  and  did  not  repent.  For  although 
we  had  suffered  some  misfortunes,  and  although  the  rare  plants 
and  birds,  which  we  had  hoped  might  bear  our  names  in  circles 
scientific,  were  buried  in  Potaro's  depths,  yet  we  felt  that  the 
reward  atoned  for  any  discomforts  we  had  endured.  We  had 
not  died  of  fever,  and  we  had  seen  Kaieteur. 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  SALMON 

BY  THE  BIGHT  HON.  SIB  HEEBEBT  MAXWELL,  BART.,  M.P. 

Thebe  13  hardly  any  source  to  which  an  angler  would  turn  with 
less  hope  of  deriving  from  it  light  upon  the  mysteries  of  his  craft 
than  a  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  ;  nevertheless,  there  has  lately 
been  issued,  among  the  volumes  '  presented  to  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,'  the  report  on  certain  investigations 
conducted  in  the  Itesearch  Laboratory  of  the  Koyal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  containing  matter  worthy  of  the  close 
attention  of  every  salmon  fisher.  The  whole  report  is  one  of  the 
first  moment  to  the  science  of  natural  history,  but  it  is  that  part  of 
it  which  explains  the  singular  changes  affecting  the  minute  stmc- 
ture  of  the  stomach  and  digestive  tract  of  the  salmon,  during  itB 
sojourn  in  fresh  water,  which  will  have  most  interest  for  sports- 
men. It  appears  to  be  calculated  to  lay  to  rest  a  question  which 
has  been  keenly  discussed  by  angiers  for  a  long  time. 

This  question  is  briefly,  '  Do  salmon  feed  in  fresh  water  ?' a 
question  which  many  good  and  practical  anglers  have  answered  em- 
phatically in  the  allirmat  ive ;  while  others,  fewer  in  number,  thoagh, 
perhaps, equally  good  and  practical,  and  moreobscrvant  of  the  habits 
of  wild  animals,  have  answered  less  emphatically  in  the  negative. 

Let  me  quote  from  two  writers  who  arc  among  the  latest,  the 
most  competent,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  most  temperate  of 
those  who  have  examined  this  problem.  First  comes  the  Hon. 
A.  Gat  home -Hardy,  who,  in  his  charming  little  volume  on  '  The 
Salmon  '  in  the  '  Fm;  Feather,  and  Fin  '  series,  writes  as  follows  : 

'  It  has  been  frequently  contended  that  sabnon  do  not  feed  at 
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all  in  fresh  water,  and  a  recent  author  states  dogmatically  that 
it  is  impossible  that  they  could  feed  in  the  rivers,  as,  if  they  did, 
they  would  destroy  everything  in  them.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  extravagant  proposition.  It  is  possible  to  feed  without  making 
it  the  main  business  of  life  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  grilse  and 
salmon,  during  their  fresh-water  stage  of  existence,  "take  the 
goods  the  gods  provide  them,*'  without  going  out  of  their  way  to 
search  for  nourishment.  .  .  .  Setting  aside,  for  the  moment,  the 
well-authenticated  instances  of  food  being  discovered  in  the 
stomachs  of  salmon  taken  in  fresh  water,  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  experience  of  the  angler  was  conclusive  on  this  subject.  .  .  . 
Surely  the  fact  that  salmon  are  often  caught  with  worms,  minnows, 
dace,  prawns,  and  such  natural  baits  is  proof  positive  that  he  is 
not  averse  to  an  occasional  relish  '  (p.  10). 

Now  hear  the  other  side.  We  will  cite  Mr.  Abel  Chapman, 
who  is  accused  by  Mr.  Gathorne-Hardy  of  writing  *  dogmatically.* 
Dogmatic  or  not,  Mr.  Chapman  has  too  good  a  reputation  for 
accurate  and  searching  observation  of  natural  history  to  be  lightly 
dismissed.     Here  is  the  conclusion  he  has  arrived  at : 

*  Salmon  do  not  require  to  feed  in  fresh  water.  They  may, 
and  do,  from  sheer  idleness,  mischief,  or  curiosity,  or  possibly  to 
keep  the  digestive  organs  in  working  order,  snatch  at  and  swallow 
some  darting  creature  or  living  object  they  may  chance  to  see 
passing  by  or  overhead.  But  that  is  not  feeding ;  they  do  not 
feed  in  the  sense  of  nourishing  their  bodies.  What  nourishment 
they  need  during  their  sojourn  in  rivers  is  derived  from  the 
abundant  reserve  of  fat  or  **  curd  "  with  which  high  living  at  sea 
has  interlarded  the  flakes  and  overlaid  the  flanks  of  a  new-run 
salmon.  If  there  are  those  who  still  hold  that  salmon  **  feed  ** 
while  in  fresh  water,  let  them  consider  what  the  hypothesis 
involves.  Salmon  ascend  favourite  streams  in  shoals  ' ;  they  are 
by  nature  rapacious  and  voracious.  .  .  .  What  is  there  in  any 
river  to  satisfy  hundreds  of  such  appetites?  ....  A  single  week's 
ravages  would  clear  out  every  living  thing  in  the  water  ....  every 
trout,  smolt,  and  eel,  every  duck,  moor-hen,  and  water-rat  would 
speedily  be  swept  up  ;  in  a  week,  small  boys  would  hardly  be  safe  * 
C  Wild  Norway,'  p.  50). 

Thus  these  two  doctors,  stoutly  disagreeing,  and  each  claiming 
his  as  the  only  rational  view.    Meantime,  other  doctors  have  been 

'  The  present  depleted  state  of  our  salmon  rivers  affords  no  criterion  of  the  num- 
bers that  would  naturally  frequent  them.  To  realise  that,  one  must  consider  the  normal 
sahnon  population  of  rivers  on  the  west  coast  of  Korth  America,  which  has  not  been 
reduced  by  nets,  by  dams,  and  by  pollution. 
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quietly  at  work  with  scalpel  and  microscope,  bent  on  discovering 
whether  salmon  could  feed  in  fresh  water  if  they  would,  or 
whether  they  do  not  feed  there  for  a  parallel  reason  to  that  which 
prevents  cherubs  sitting  do^wn—parce  qu'il  ny  a  pas  de  quoi. 
Scientific  men  already  entertained  doubts  on  this  point,  not  as  to 
the  presence  of  suitable  food  in  the  rivers  frequented  by  salmon, 
but  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  salmon  while  in  fresh  water  to  digest 
any  food  that  might  come  his  way.  So  long  ago  as  1880,  Professor 
Miescher-Euesch  recorded  some  remarlvable  observations  on  the 
physiology  of  salmon  taken  in  the  Ehine  during  eight  preceding 
years.  He  endorsed  the  opinion  of  Glaser,  Barfurth  and  His, 
that  *  salmon  take  no  food  from  the  time  they  leave  the  sea  until 
after  they  have  spawned,  and  seldom  after  this.'  He  failed  to 
find  any  trace  of  food  in  any  unspawned  fish,*  and  in  only  one 
kelt  did  he  find  some  in  a  semi-digested  state.  Further,  he  found 
that  the  mucus  occurring  in  the  stomach  of  these  unspawned 
river  salmon  was  in  no  instance  acid  in  reaction,  and  that  no  active 
digestive  ferment  was  secreted.  The  stomach  of  one  kelt,  how- 
ever, contained  a  thin  secretion,  yielding  an  acid  reaction,  in  other 
words,  possessing  peptic  activity.  He  drew  attention  to  certain 
remarkable  progressive  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the  stomach, 
which,  when  the  salmon  is  at  sea,  is  a  capacious  elastic  sac,  but 
when  the  fish  enters  fresh  water,  gradually  contracts  and  becomes 
wrinkled,  until  ultimately  the  passage  through  it  closes  entirely. 

The  Edinburgh  experts,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
German  investigators,  began  their  observations  in  June  1895  on 
salmon  taken  from  the  Tweed  and  other  rivers  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  Annan  on  the  west  coast.  Miescher- 
Kuesch's  observations  were  verified,  and  precisely  the  same 
phenomena  noted  in  the  stoniachs  of  Scottish  salmon  as  he  had 
recorded  in  those  of  the  Khine.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
describe  in  these  pages  the  highly  technical  process  by  which  this 
independent  examination  was  performed  ;  naturalists  and  anglers 
are  recommended  to  study  for  themselves  the  Blue  Book  in  which 
they  are  detailed.^  It  is  enough  here  to  record  the  very  remark- 
able finding  to  which  their  investigations  have  brought  the  learned 
gentlemen  who  entered  on  and  conducted  them  in  that  impartial 
spirit  which  is  essential  to  all  scientific  inquiry.     Here,  then,  is 

*  Mr.  Oathorno-Ilardy,  in  the  extract  from  his  book  above  quoted,  refers  to  '  well- 
authenticated  *  instances  of  food  found  in  the  i^tomachs  of  salmon  taken  in  fresh  water. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  cite  them  ;  allegations  there  have  been  in  plenty,  but 
where  is  the  authenticity  ? 

'  Urport  of  Investigation  into  the  Life  History  of  Salmon.  GlaFgow :  printed  for 
ller  Majeity'i  SUtionery  Office,  1898.    Price  Is.  lid. 
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the  summary  of  their  opinion  on  the  vexed  question — Do  salmon 
feed  in  fresh  water  ? 

*  Much  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  the  word  ''feeding.'* 
^y  feeding  we  mean  here  not  the  mere  swallowing  of  material, 
but  the  digestion,  absorption,  and  utilisation  of  that  material  by 
the  body.  That  salmon  take  the  fly,  minnow,  or  other  shining 
object  in  the  mouth  is  no  argument  as  to  their  feeding  in  that 
sense.  That  they  may,  and  occasionally  do,  take  and  swallow 
worms  and  other  wriggling  objects  is  well  known.  But  the 
swallowing  of  a  few  worms  can  do  but  little  to  make  good  the 
enormous  changes  going  on  in  the  fish,  even  if  when  swallowed 
they  are  digested  and  used.* 

They  then  go  on  to  summarise  the  evidence  on  which  their 
conclusion  is  based.  Salmon  leaving  the  sea,  it  is  pointed  out, 
are  in  a  condition  of  accumulated  nourishment,  enough  not  only 
to  supply  material  for  the  growth  of  the  ovary  and  testes,  but  to 
furnish  energy  for  the  work  of  ascending  a  river.  This  work,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  continuous.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
travel  may  be  followed  by  weeks  of  inaction ;  the  expenditure 
of  energy  and  consumption  of  tissue  by  a  cold-blooded  animal 
resting  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  must  be  exceedingly  small  and 
slow.  Nevertheless,  important  changes  are  progressing  steadily 
in  the  fish  while  it  rests  in  fresh  water.  The  material  accumu- 
lated in  the  muscles  diminishes  by  transference  to  the  organ  of 
reproduction,  and  there  is  *  absolutely  no  indication  that  its  loss 
is  made  good  by  fresh  material  taken  as  food.*  Anglers  are 
aware  how  much  more  rapidly  this  muscular  deterioration  pro- 
ceeds as  the  season  advances.  Winter-running  fish  entering  the 
rivers  in  December  and  January  exhibit  hardly  any  deterioration 
in  quality  of  flesh  for  many  weeks.  Their  sea  jackets  become 
slightly  tarnished,  owing,  probably,  not  to  the  oxidising  effect  of 
fresh  water,  but  to  some  modification  of  the  circulation.  But  to- 
wards autumn  the  changes  internally  and  externally  proceed  very 
rapidly. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
salmon  feeding  in  fresh  water  are  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  the  stomach  and  digestive  tract.  Miescher-Euesch  had  noted 
the  alteration  in  these  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  remained  for 
the  Edinburgh  savants  to  submit  them,  for  the  first  time  in  recent 
years,  to  microscopic  examination.  This  revealed  that  in  every 
case  the  degeneration  of  the  general  muscles  of  the  body  had 
been  accompanied  by  *  desquamative  catarrh  '  of  the  epithelial  cells 
which  are  essential  to  digestion  ;  in  other  words,  these  cells  became 
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degenerated,  detached,  and  functionless.     They  are  shed,  in  short, 
and  become  as  useless  to  the  fish  as  moulted  plumes  are  to  a  bird* 

Now  it  is  not  suggested  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  change 
from  salt  water  to  fresh.  It  would  be  very  startling  if  this  were 
so,  because  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  salmon  is 
a  native  of  fresh  water  visiting  the  sea,  not  a  pelagic  animal 
wandering  up  the  rivers.  Moreover,  it  has  been  ascertained 
beyond  any  doubt  that  this  peculiar  catarrh,  affecting  the 
internal  organs  and  destroying  their  functions,  begins  while  the 
fish  are  still  in  the  sea.  They  enter  the  river  incapacitated  for  the 
assimilation  of  food,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the  upper  waters 
the  whole  digestive  tract  is  in  a  state  of  catarrh.  This  degener- 
ation rendering  the  stomach  functionless  and  incapable  of  dealing 
with  any  food  that  may  be  swallowed,  is  the  result  of  the  change 
in  circulation  caused  by  the  blood-flow  becoming  concentrated 
upon  the  reproductive  organs.  The  shedding  of  the  epithelial 
cells  must  destroy  the  last  traces  of  appetite  for  food,  which, 
indeed,  probably  almost  disappears  before  the  salmon  leaves  his 
feeding  grounds  in  the  deep  sea. 

*  The  very  low  digestive  power  of  extracts  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  not  only  in  fish  from  the 
upper  reaches,  in  which  the  degenerative  changes  above  referred  to 
have  occurred,  but  in  fish  coming  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
with  the  lining  membrane  still  intact,  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
salmon  has  practically  ceased  to  feed  before  it  makes  for  the  river 
mouth.' 

It  is  commonly  believed  among  anglers  and  fishermen,  as 
accounting  for  the  invariable  emptiness  of  a  salmon's  stomach, 
that  this  fish  has  the  power  of  ejecting  food  when  threatened  with 
capture ;  but  the  true  significance  of  the  absence  of  all  organic 
remains  in  the  intestines  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  The 
Edinburgh  doctors  examined  104  fish  in  their  laboratory  during 
189G  and  the  spring  of  1897  without  detecting  a  single  trace  of 
food  either  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  The  condition  of  the 
stomachs  rendered  the  hypothesis  of  rapid  digestion  untenable, 
and  all  the  symptoms,  microscopic,  chemical,  and  otherwise, 
pointed  to  a  prolonged  fast.  Unscientific  people  boggle  over 
believing  in  any  vertebrate  animal  maintaining  a  fast  for  months 
at  a  time,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  male  fur  seal,  after 
coming  to  land  in  the  rutting  season,  feeds  no  more  until  be 
returns  to  the  ocean,  sometimes  more  than  three  months  after 
he  left  it.  All  this  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  furious  encounters 
with  other  males,  as  well  as  paying  the  exhausting  attentions 
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expected  by  his  mate.  All  vertebrate  animals  exhibit  fixed  periods 
of  fasting  and  abstinence,  long  or  short.  Human  beings  find 
it  easier  to  conform  to  civilised  requirements  by  taking  their 
nourishment  at  fixed  and  frequent  intervals,  instead  of  grazing 
most  of  the  day  like  a  horse,  or  incessantly  pecking  like  a  canary, 
or  concentrating  their  appetite  for  a  single  daily  gorging,  like 
a  tiger  or  a  buzzard.  Salmon,  on  the  other  hand,  being  merely 
trout  which  have  acquired  the  habit  of  repairing  to  the  sea  for 
food  they  cannot  find  in  their  native  streams,  transact  all  their 
feeding  in,  say,  six  months ;  having  done  so,  and  crammed  their 
systems  with  nourishment,  appetite  fails,  and  they  return  home 
for  shelter  and  matrimonial  business.  Outside  the  order  of 
vertebrates,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  ceaseless  voracity  of  the 
caterpillar  with  the  prolonged  quiescence  and  abstinence  of  the 
chrysalis,  to  perceive  how  energy  can  be  stored  in  the  system 
and  paid  out  by  degrees,  how  sharply  existence  may  be  separated 
into  long  periods  of  nutrition  and  reproduction. 

*  We  have  thus,*  runs  the  final  verdict  of  the  gentleman  whose 
report  is  under  consideration,  *  no  hesitation  in  confirming  the 
conclusions  of  Miescher-Ruesch,  that  the  salmon,  at  least  before 
spawning,  does  not  feed  during  its  sojourn  in  fresh  water.* 

Of  course,  this  may  fail  to  convince  men  who  have  seen 
salmon  *  on  the  feed  *  on  March  browns.  Undoubtedly  salmon, 
both  fresh  run  and  foul,  do  amuse  themselves  by  pursuing, 
capturing,  perhaps  swallowing,  these  flies  when  they  appear  in 
numbers  on  the  surface.  It  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that, 
because  appetite  and  the  power  of  digestion  have  failed,  the  fish 
Lave  lost  also  the  faculty  of  perceiving  flavours  in  the  mouth, 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  retain  their  predat  )ry  and  destructive 
instincts,  which  become  active  at  irregular  periods.  An  ex- 
perienced friend  of  mine,  on  whose  accuracy  of  observation  I  can 
rely,  told  me  recently  that,  standing  on  a  bridge  (over  the  Tummel, 
I  think),  he  saw  a  number  of  kelts  lying  in  the  pool  below. 
Happening  to  have  some  flat,  white  sugar-plums  in  his  pocket, 
he  flipped  one  into  the  water  above  the  fish.  One  of  them  sailing 
up  seized  it  as  it  was  twirling  down  to  the  bottom,  and  presently 
expelled  it ;  and  this  process  was  repeated  several  times  on 
successive  sweetmeats.  No  doubt  salmon  in  a  river,  when  not 
slumbering,  will  dart  at  and  seize  any  object  that  arouses  their 
curiosity  or  destructive  instinct.  We  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that,  because  they  seize  it  in  the  mouth,  they  mean  to  eat  it, 
forgetting  that  the  mouth  is  their  only  prehensile  organ.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  us  may  have  seen  a  young  lady  sitting 
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between  luncheon  and  dinner  with  a  novel  in  her  hand — her 
proper  prehensile  organ — and,  in  one  sense,  we  should  be  right  in 
saying  that  she  was  *  devouring  *  the  book.  But  we  should  err  in 
affirming  that  men  fed  on  pipes  or  lady's-maids  on  pins,  merely 
because  they  are  often  to  be  seen  with  these  objects  in  their 
mouths.  The  idea  that  a  few  dozen  March  browns  can  have 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  frame  of  a  twenty-pound  salmon, 
even  if  his  stomach  were  in  trim  to  deal  with  them,  surely  has 
only  to  be  expressed  to  be  dismissed. 

More  puzzling  will  be  found  the  opinion  founded  on  theso 
observations  that  kelts  do  not  feed  much  in  fresh  water.  The 
common  impression  is  that  kelts  are  as  ravenous  as  pike,  and 
their  destruction  has  frequently  been  advocated  by  reason  of  the 
mischief  they  are  supposed  to  work  among  fry  and  smolts.  But 
the  experiments  go  to  prove  that  this  rests  on  a  misconception. 
Food  has  very  rarely  been  found  in  the  stomachs  or  intestines  of 
kelts.  The  question  that  will  spring  to  the  lips  of  every  practical 
salmon-fisher  is — How,  then,  do  you  account  for  *  well-mended 
kelts '  ?  Kelts  of  both  sexes  quit  the  spawning  beds  in  an 
extremely  emaciated  condition,  retaining  the  characteristic  dis- 
coloration of  kippers  and  baggits.  During  their  lingering  descent 
to  the  sea  they  regain  much  of  their  activity  and  resume  their 
silvery  coats,  while  the  quahty  and  outline  of  the  muscles  improve 
in  a  marked  degree.  How  can  these  changes  take  place  if  the 
fish  does  not  feed  in  the  sense  of  taking  nourishment?  The 
answer  is  equally  curious  and  conclusive.  In  the  first  place  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  stomach  certainly  begins  to  revive 
directly  the  spawn  is  shed.  It  has  been  proved  that  before  the 
fish  reaches  the  sea  the  epithelial  cells  on  the  lining  membrane, 
which  before  spawning  have  been  destroyed  and  shed,  are  com- 
pletely regenerated,  and  the  gall  bladder  is  once  more  distended, 
showing  that  the  liver  is  getting  ready  to  resume  its  bile-formin;? 
function.  This  means  the  revival  of  appetite,  and  the  fish, 
obeying  hereditary  instincts,  repairs  to  the  sea,  where  alone  there 
is  enough  provender  to  satisfy  it.  A  kelt,  therefore,  that  chose  to 
remain  in  the  barren  reaches  of  a  Highland  river  might  maintain 
a  precarious  existence,  but  would  be  far  more  likely  to  starve.  It 
would  require  millions  of  March  browns  to  replace  the  flakey 
curd,  the  storage  of  energy,  which  have  been  parted  with  in  the 
prodigious  effort  of  spawning. 

Nature,  however,  has  made  provision  of  a  very  peculiar  kind 
for  sustaining  the  life,  and  even,  in  a  considerable  degree,  re- 
storing the  energy,  of  the  descending  kelt.     It  is  twofold.     First, 
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nearly  always  the  ovary  retains  some  of  the  ova  after  the  act  of 
spawning — sometimes  more,  sometimes  fewer.  These  ova  are 
now  re-absorbed  into  the  system,  restoring  to  it  that  proportion 
of  nutritive  material  with  which  it  had  parted  in  their  formation. 
The  better-mended  kelts,  therefore,  are  probably  those  which 
retained  most  ova  after  spawning.  Second,  the  vessels  which 
concentrated  the  blood  stream  upon  the  ovaries  during  the  period 
of  their  development  are  closed  after  spawning  by  vascular 
contraction.  *  The  salmon,*  to  quote  Miescher-Reusch,  *  is  like  a 
patient  whose  leg  has  been  amputated  after  the  application  of 
an  Esmarch*s  bandage.  Its  blood  courses  in  a  narrow  circulation, 
therefore  with  higher  pressure,  and  supplies  a  less  amount  of 
oxygen-requiring  matter  than  formerly.  The  circulation  is  again 
snfl&cient  for  its  task,  and  the  trunk  muscles  become  normal.  .  .  . 
The  little  nutrient  matter  coming  from  the  ovary  greatly  helps 
the  reconvalescence  of  the  muscle.* 

Let  us  now   summarise   the   finding  of  the  jury  upon  this 
particular  part  of  the  case  submitted  to  them. 

1.  Salmon,  a  fresh- water  fish,  repairs   to   the  sea   for   food 

supply. 

2.  During  the  pelagic  sojourn,  it  lays  up  sufficient  store  of 

nutriment  and  energj'  to  maintain  existence  in  the  river 
until  the  effort  of  reproduction  is  accomplished. 

3.  While  it  remains  in  fresh  water,  previous  to  spawning,  the 

salmon  is  incapable  of  taking  nourishment,  owing  to 
structural  and  chemical  changes  in  the  digestive  tract. 

4.  After  spawning,  regeneration  of   the  stomach  is  brought 

about  by  restoration  of  the  circulation  to  its  normal 
course. 

5.  Kelts  recover  the  use  of  their  stomachs  before  reaching  the 

sea,  but  do  not  habitually  feed  in  fresh  water.  They 
return  to  the  sea  directly  the  condition  of  their  stomachs 
causes  a  revival  of  appetite. 

6.  They  improve  in  condition  after  spawning,  not  by  means  of 

food  sw^allow^ed,  but  by  re-absorption  of  unshed  ova  and 
restoration  of  the  circulation  to  a  normal  state. 
Now  to  what  does  all  this  amount  in  the  calculations  of  him 
who  aspires  to  take  salmon  with  the  fly?  It  amounts,  in  my 
opmion,  to  this,  that  his  aim  should  be  to  prepare  a  lure  to  w^hich 
life-like  motion  shall  be  given,  whereby,  not  the  hunger  of  the 
fish  may  be  tempted,  for  of  hunger  the  salmon  is  incapable  in 
fresh  water,  but  its  attention  arrested,  its  curiosity,  pugnacity, 
love  of  destruction,  aroused.     Ages  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  had 
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a  fuller  share  than  was  common  in  those  days  of  the  love  and 
reverence  for  wild  animals.  Nowadays,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory features  of  boylife  is,  that  it  is  uimsual  to  find  a  boy 
indifferent  to  sympathy  with  beast  and  bird.  Plenty  of  boys 
collect  butterflies,  for  instance  ;  very  few  did  so  a  generation  ago ; 
but  it  was  the  custom  at  the  school  where  I  was  entered  to  form 
tomahawk  parties,  armed  w4th  wooden  tomahawks,  which  sallied 
forth  butterfly  hunting.  The  boy  who  made  the  biggest  bag  won 
the  honours  of  the  day,  but  he  made  no  use  of  the  delicate 
victims ;  these  were  killed  in  sheer  wantonness.  Well,  the  same 
t3nranny  of  strong  over  weak,  of  great  over  small,  forms  a  trait  in 
the  character  of  every  predatory  animal,  and  I  believe  it  to  be 
precisely  this  trait  that  causes  a  salmon  to  crush  a  March  brown 
or  rise  at  a  Jock  Scott.  Trout,  of  course,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  non-migratory  salmon,  view  a  March  brown  in  a  far  more 
serious  light ;  trout  rise  to  satisfy  their  appetite ;  salmon,  to 
indulge  their  love  of  bullying.  Consequently,  the  man  who  racks 
his  ingenuity  to  devise  a  fly  resembling,  say,  a  shrimp,  may  catch 
many  salmon  with  it,  but  not  more  than  he  who,  like  myself,  is 
profoundly  indiflferent  to  the  colour  and  composition  of  a  fly,  pro- 
vided it  is  neither  too  large  to  cause  suspicion  or  alarm,  nor  too 
small  to  escape  observation,  and  provided  it  is  exhibited  in  life-like 
motion. 

The  shrimp  theory  will  die  very  hard ;  perhaps  we  are  still  a 
long  way  from  giving  it  its  death  blow.  But  this  much  must  be 
reckoned  against  it,  that  whereas  shrimps  and  prawns  frequent 
shallow  waters,  salmon,  as  has  been  shown  above,  have  become 
incapable  of  taking  food  by  the  time  they  leave  the  deep  water 
and  enter  the  shallows.  Very  little  has  been  added  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  food  of  salmon,  which  is  tantamount  to  confessing 
our  almost  complete  ignorance  of  it;  but  there  is  evidence  that 
they  feed  exclusively  in  deep  water,  not  in  estuaries,  as  has  been 
hitherto  supposed,  and  that  the  young  of  the  herring,  the  haddock, 
and  other  such  fish  form  a  considerable,  probably  the  chief  part 
of  their  diet.  How  vain,  then,  yet  how  innocent,  appears  all  the 
fuss  we  make  about  exact  shade  of  silk  and  hackle  !  How  ^'round- 
less  our  belief  in  the  superiority  of  special  flies  in  different  rivers  ! 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  image  worship  is  pretty  obvious. 
It  will  be  found  that  forty  -  fifty  years  ago,  nearly  all  rivers 
boasted  of  a  few  local  patterns  which  were  held  to  be  indisp(msa])le. 
Those  patterns  in  English  and  Scottish  waters  were  invariably 
d!ill  in  tone  and  sober  in  hue.  Why  were  these  modest  designs 
so  much  in  vogue  in  those  days,  seeing  that  at  the  present  time 
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the  most  brilliant  combinations  are  recommended  for  the  same 
rivers  ?  Because  the  reputation  of  a  fly  has  its  source,  not  in  the 
preference  shown  for  it  by  the  fish,  but  in  the  success  of  him  who 
uses  it.  In  days  when  sahnon  fishing  was  not  so  exclusive  as  it 
is  now,  nor  so  much  sought  after,  nor  so  widely  understood,  there 
existed  on  every  river  local  anglers  of  repute,  generally  in  humble 
circumstances,  who  constructed  their  own  flies.  They  had  no 
command  of  costly  and  brilliant  material — a  few  strands  of  crewel 
from  an  old  carpet,  a  hackle  from  the  rooster  in  the  yard,  or,  as  a 
dangerous  luxury,  a  dyed  one  from  the  missus's  Sunday  bonnet, 
wings  from  the  bubbly-jock's  tail  (generally  the  old-fashioned  dun 
breed,  and  well-nigh  extinct)  or  from  the  mallard's  back — what- 
ever material,  in  short,  came  easiest  to  hand.  These  humble  lures 
caught  most  fish,  because  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
fishermen  ;  they  became  '  great  medicine,'  indispensable.  As  the 
taste  for  salmon  fishing  increased,  and  anglers  began  to  go  further 
afield  for  the  sport,  they  took  care  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
flies  reckoned  most  suitable  for  the  Tweed,  the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and 
so  on  ;  all  the  flies  of  that  period  displaying  a  general  resemblance 
to  each  other  in  sobriety  of  tint. 

A  fishing  log,  carrying  a  consecutive  record  over  a  greater 
number  of  years  than  any  other  I  have  ever  examined,  is  that 
begun  about  1852  by  the  late  Mr.  Dunbar  for  the  Thurso.  From 
this  it  is  manifest  that  the  favourite  colours  in  spring,  forty 
years  ago,  were  purple  and  green.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Francis, 
writing  in  the  seventies,  observed  of  the  Thurso  fish  that  *  they 
have  undergone  a  complete  change  in  their  tastes  since  I  was 
there ;  for  when  I  was  there  they  preferred  a  sober-coloured  fly, 
but  of  late  years  they  prefer  more  showy  ones.'  Can  credulity 
be  more  naive  than  this  ?  or  was  Mr.  Francis  writing  tongue  in 
cheek?  I  cannot  entertain  the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt  that, 
were  sober-hued  flies  to  be  exhibited  to  the  Thurso  fish  with  the 
same  regularity  and  perseverance  that  flaming  confections  of 
scarlet  and  yellow  are  now  presented,  the  result  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same. 

Gaudy  flies  gradually  crept  into  Scotland  and  England  from 
Ireland,  where  the  quicker  artistic  instinct  of  the  Celt  guided 
him  from  the  first  to  a  preference  for  delicate  harmonies  and 
effective  contrasts.  But  the  idea  of  tickling  the  fancy  of  the 
salmon  by  tasteful  compositions  is  of  respectable  antiquity  even 
in  this  country.  Quaint  old  Richard  Franck,  the  Puritan 
dragoon  and  indefatigable  detractor  of  Izaak  Walton,  writing  in 
1656,  laid  great  stress  on  variety : 
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'  Bemember  always  to  carry  your  dabbing  bag  with  yon ; 
wherein  there  ought  to  be  silk  of  all  sorts,  threads,  thrums, 
moccado-ends,  and  cruels  of  all  sizes  and  variety  of  colours; 
diversified  and  stained  wool,  with  dog's  and  bear's  hair  ;  besides 
twisted  fine  threads  of  gold  and  silver ;  with  feathers  from  the 
capon,  partridg,  peacock,  pheasant,  mallard,  smith,  teal,  snite, 
parrot,  heron shaw,  paraketta,  bittern,  hobby,  phlimingo,  or 
Indian  flush ;  but  the  mockaw,  without  exception,  gives  flames 
of  hfe  to  the  hackle.  .  .  .  For  should  any  man,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  artist,  remain  destitute  of  these  prenoted  qaalifica- 
tions,  proclaim  him  a  blockhead ;  let  him  angle  for  oisters.' 

This  is  quite  according  to  modern  doctrine,  though  it  might 
be  considered  hazardous  to  carry  this  wonderful  paraphernalia  to 
the  riverside,  as  is  recommended,  so  as  to  be  able  to  construct 
on  the  spot  the  exact  fly  most  suitable  for  the  day : 

'  You  must  then  clap  down  beneath  some  rock,  or  you  may 
shelter  yourself  in  the  cavities  of  earth ;  so  with  curioaB  inspec- 
tion and  diligent  observation,  the  brightness  or  gloominess  of  the 
day  considered,  fashion  your  device  according  to  your  art.' 

"Well,  well !  we  are  an  exceedingly  well-informed  generation ; 
heaven  and  earth,  the  waters  above  the  firmament  and  the  waters 
below  the  firmament  have  yielded  secret  after  secret  to  our 
pertinacious  inquisitiveness.  It  is  really  refreshing  to  know  that 
many  generations  shall  pass  away  before  the  majority  of  salmon 
anglers  shall  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  '  changing 
the  fly.' 
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SWIMMING  FOR  LADIES 

BY  CONSTANCE  EVEEETT-GBEEN 

Of  all  pastimes  aaitable  for  the  season  of  summer,  swimming  is 
in  many  ways  the  moat  attractive.  In  almost  every  other  form 
of  exercise  we  rapidly  become  hotter  than  we  like,  whereas  in 
swimming  we  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  cooling  ourselves  whilst 
we  are  enjoying  to  the  full  the  pleasures  of  physical  exertion. 
The  cleansing  and  refreshing  exhilaration  of  a  good  swim  can 
hardly  be  realised  by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  and  only 
a  small  measure  of  its  joy  is  tasted  by  those  who  bathe,  but 
cannot  swim. 

And  yet  how  popular  bathing  is  1  Wherever  in  England 
there  is  a  good  stretch  of  flat  sand — the  abhorrence  of  the 
swimmer — a  holiday  resort  springe  up,  esplanade  and  '  Marine 
Parade'  rise  from  the  shore,  and  the  inevitable  row  of  bathing 
machines  plants  itself  upon  the  sand,  whilst  a  long  train  of 
woald-be  bathers  is  to  be  seen  daily  waiting,  patiently  or 
impatiently,  for  a  turn  in  that  hot  and  hateful  contrivance  of 
modem  civilisation,  the  bathing  machine.  If  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  ladies  and  children  as  well  as  men  are  willing 
and  eager  to  submit  to  this  discomfort  daily,  during  the  warm 
weather,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  going  into  the 
water  for  a  few  minutes  must  be  very  considerable.  And  yet  but 
ft  small  proportion  of  these  bathers  awim  really  well,  especially 
on  the  ladies'  side  of  the  shore.  It  may  reasonably  be  contended 
that  good  swimmers  of  both  sexes  avoid  fashionable  watering- 
places,  and  prefer  to  resort  to  a  rocky  coast  where  deep  water  is 
to  be  found,  and  where  they  can  bathe  om  naturel  from  the 
shore  or  from  boats.    I  hope  this  is  partly  the  reason  why  so  few 
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skilful  swimmers  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  ordinary  run  of  lady 
machine  bathers.  Otherwise  their  paucity  is  both  regrettable  and 
hard  to  account  for. 

The  difficulty  of  learning  to  swim  no  doubt  explains  a  good 
deal,  and  then  the  apparent  capriciousness  of  it,  too,  is  rather 
trying.  The  beginner  who  has  learnt  the  stroke  is  quite  likely  to 
strike  out  correctly  and  sink  invariably,  whilst  the  *  old  hand ' 
strolls  and  loiters  about  in  any  unbuoyant  attitude,  and  keeps 
afloat  with  a  twist  here  and  half  a  kick  there.  Most  ar.noying! 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  beginner  should  sink  when 
he  is  doing  it  right,  and  every  reason  why  the  *  old  hand '  should 
sink  when  he  is  doing  it  wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  balance 
in  swimming  is  very  subtle,  as  also  the  management  of  the 
breath,  and  often  a  very  slight  clumsiness  in  either  particular 
nullifies  the  action  of  the  arms  and  legs.  Everj'one  knows 
in  learning  to  bicycle  and  to  skate  that  balance  is  everything, 
but  many  people  hardly  realise  its  importance  in  swimming,  and 
think  that  correct  action  is  the  only  difliculty  to  be  mastered. 
With  some  people  this  fortunately  is  the  case ;  the  balance 
comes  naturally,  the  arm-stroke  is  easy,  and  the  leg-stroke  can  be 
acquired  with  a  little  practice.  These  bathers  learn  to  swim  in 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  lessons ;  but  they  are  rare.  To  some  the 
sense  of  balance  never  comes,  or  only  comes  after  months  or  years 
of  trying ;  these  are  the  discouraging  pupils  about  whom  we  feel 
hopeless,  and,  of  course,  many  people  can  never  learn  to  swim, 
after  diligent  practice  year  by  year.  No  failure  seems  to  come  up 
to  the  failure  of  the  would-be  swimmer.  The  would-be  golfer  and 
tennis-player,  the  crab-catching  rower,  the  clumsy  cyclist,  the 
falling  skater  -  one  and  all  can  do  it  just  a  little,  sometimes— but 
the  would-be  swimmer,  never. 

Those  who  have  not  taught  a  friend  probably  do  not  realise 
how  wonderfully  little  control  an  average  girl  has  over  her  legs. 
Boys  may  perhaps  be  better,  as  they  play  various  kicking  games ; 
but  I  have  often  been  amused  to  hear  a  girl  solemnly  assure  me 
she  was  striking  out  widely  in  the  way  I  had  directed,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  merely  mildly  wagging  her  knees  up  and 
down,  and  splashing  her  feet  in  and  out  of  the  water.  This  lack 
of  control,  or  want  of  obedience  in  the  lower  limbs,  adds  greatly 
to  the  initial  difliculty  of  the  leg-stroke,  which  is  not  easj'  ^^^r  se, 
since  it  is  quite  diff^ereiit  from  any  ex(*rcise  the  logs  can  possibly 
practise  when  supporting  the  lx)dy  on  shore. 

Having  spoken  of  the  difliculty  of  balance  and  leg-stroke,  and 
the  ease  in  acquiring  the  arm -stroke,  I  must  pass  on  to  another 
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subject  of  a  subtler  kind,  which  some  people  call  courage  or 
pluck,  but  which  is  better  called  confidence  or  nerve,  and  without 
which  the  other  three  essentials  are  useless.  And  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  have  confidence,  but  to  be  able  to  rely  upon  its  not 
deserting  you.  This  quality  of  confidence  comes  into  every  sport 
practised,  but  in  swimming  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other, 
and  it  is  as  necessary  to  the  beginner  as  it  is  to  the  expert. 
To  the  one  its  loss  means  sinking  and  swallowing  water,  and 
scrambling  to  your  feet,  to  the  other  it  may  mean  drowning. 
Unfortunately  the  condition  of  our  nerves  changes  with  the 
condition  of  our  health,  and  even  if  we  possess  a  temperament 
favourable  to  the  retention  of  confidence,  we  may  suddenly  lose  it 
and  get  into  difficulties  ;  and  I  think  that  many  bathing  accidents 
to  swimmers  may  be  due  to  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  loss  of 
nerve,  instead  of  to  *  cramp,'  the  usual  scapegoat.  Not  only  is  it 
impossible  to  become  a  good  swimmer  without  confidence,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  become  a  swimmer  at  all.  When,  as  is  usual  with 
beginners,  you  are  trying  to  swim  in  shallow  water,  it  is  not  a 
serious  matter  to  go  under  for  a  moment  and  emerge  blinking  and 
spluttering,  or  even  to  struggle  for  a  few  seconds  before  finding 
your  feet ;  yet  the  dread  of  this  so  paralyses  many  that  they  really 
can  hardly  bring  themselves  to  try  to  swim  unless  a  friend  is 
holding  them  up.  I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  jocular 
practice,  in  which  many  bathers  indulge,  of  pushing  under  the 
head  of  the  struggling  swimmer,  and  worse  still  are  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  friend  who  supports  you  for  a  time,  and  then  either 
abandons  you,  contrary  to  a  given  promise,  or  *  ducks  *  your  head. 
This  tends  to  destroy  confidence ;  it  may  throw  a  learner  back 
for  weeks,  and  increase  the  natural  and  usual,  but  inexplicable 
and  unreasonable,  dread  of  water  which  most  human  beings  ex- 
perience directly  they  are  brought  into  conflict  with  its  power. 
Those  who  never  enter  the  water  may  not  understand  my  mean- 
ing, and  impatient  nurses  and  parents  often  experience  the 
greatest  annoyance  over  the  *  cowardice '  of  their  children  when 
bathing.  But  this  dread  is  an  established  fact  with  the  majority 
of  the  human  race,  and  ought  not  to  be  blamed  like  a  bad 
quality  or  a  show  of  obstinacy.  Almost  any  candid  swimmer  will 
acknowledge  that  he  still  feels  a  trace  of  that  same  dread  when 
about  to  enter  the  water  for  the  first  time  in  the  season,  and  that, 
without  any  fear  or  reason  for  fear,  there  is  a  certain  catch  in 
the  throat  and  quickened  breath  before  the  plunge  is  taken. 
Colloquially  we  call  it  *  feeling  bathing-machiney,*  and  I  think 
most  readers  who  have  never  heard  the  expression  wdll  neverthe- 
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less  recognise  the  meaning,  and  remember  well  how  it  attacks 
them  from  the  moment  that  the  door  is  shut  upon  them,  intensifies 
itself  when  the  bare  feet  touch  the  clammy  floor,  and  is  only 
conquered  after  we  are  well  in  the  water.  Of  course  the  feeling 
is  partly  physical — the  apprehension  of  the  shock  to  be  received 
from  the  cold  water.  This  apprehension,  coupled  with  the  *  un- 
naturalness*  of  the  swimming  attitude,  is  explicable,  but  the 
subtler  side  remains  prominent  and  inexplicable,  though  none  the 
less  a  fact. 

Swimmers  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes — poor 
swimmers,  fair  swimmers,  and  good  swimmers — but  of  course 
there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  which  separates  one  class  from  the 
next. 

If  we  allow  the  imagination  to  transport  us  to  some  English 
bathing  resort  on  a  warm  morning  in  August,  and  to  take  us  past 
the  gay  esplanade  with  its  crowd  of  smartly  dressed  promenaders, 
and  down  upon  the  shore  amongst  the  medley  of  boats  and  nigger 
minstrels,  photographers,  and  cheap  vendors,  nursemaids  and 
children,  sand-castles,  laughter  and  tears — we  shall  at  length 
reach  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  in  time  be  able  to  join  the  long 
line  of  bathers  disporting  themselves  amongst  the  waves.  The 
ladies  who  are  in  charge  of  children  remain  in  shallow  water  as 
a  matter  of  course,  but  ■  they  are  the  victims  of  circumstance. 
Further  from  shore,  and  up  to  the  waist  or  shoulders,  the  majority 
of  bathers  are  to  be  seen,  capering  up  and  down  and  splashing 
about  in  a  manner  which  the  *  poor  swimmer '  considers  feeble 
and  idiotic,  because  she  has  herself  attained  to  something  more 
fascinating.  Here,  too,  she  is  to  be  found,  and  can  readily  be 
distinguished  from  the  *  fair  swimmer,*  because  her  efforts  are 
directed  shoreward  and  never  seaward,  and  only  in  her  boldest 
moments  does  she  even  swim  parallel  with  the  coast.  It  is 
essential  she  shall  remain  in  her  depth,  because  she  can  only  keep 
up  for  a  few  moments.  Let  us  watch  her,  and  see  why  she  has 
to  rest  so  soon.  Well,  in  the  first  place  she  often  draws  a  huge 
breath  before  starting;,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  breathe  again 
whilst  swimming.  Consequently  she  has  to  find  her  feet  directly 
her  lungs  demand  a  fresh  supply  of  air.  Most  foolish  of  her 
certainly,  but  this  trick  seems  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  her  intense 
determination  to  succeed.  Determination  is  an  excellent  thing 
in  its  way,  but  it  must  be  tempered  with  discretion  and  guided 
into  suitable  channels.  The  beginner  generally  holds  her  head 
too  high  also,  and  if  she  does  not  (as  above)  hold  her  breath  all  the 
time,  breathes  spasmodically  and  in  great  gasps,  does  not  know 
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when  or  how  to  expel  the  air,  and  fears  always  she  will  swallow  the 
next  wave.  This  is  all  very  natural,  but  it  will  come  right  in 
time  quite  easily  with  the  access  of  a  little  more  confidence. 

But  there  is  another  conspicuous  feature  which  distinguishes 
this  and  all  beginners.  She  strikes  much,  much  too  fast.  *  Oh, 
but  I  cannot  keep  up  if  I  don't  strike  fast !  *  and  oflf  she  goes, 
kick,  kick,  kick,  almost  as  fast  as  you  can  count,  and  comes  to  her 
feet  gasping  and  triumphant  after  traversing  two  yards  in  eight 
strokes.  *  No,  but  I  really  sink  at  once  if  I  strike  slowly,'  and  she 
proceeds  to  do  so,  disappearing  immediately  at  the  second  stroke. 
*  I  told  you  so !  Of  course  you  good  swimmers  can  strike  as  slow 
as  you  like,  but  we  beginners  must  fight  all  we  know,  or  we  go 
down.'  It  is  as  difficult  to  argue  about  as  the  breathing.  So  easy 
to  say  '  breathe  naturally  and  regularly  :  strike  out  quietly  and 
evenly,  and  yet  so  hard  to  do.*  In  either  case  it  is  because  you 
think  the  slow  method  will  sink  you  that  it  does  so.  It  is  not 
your  action  which  sinks  you,  but  your  mistrust  of  it,  and  if  you 
can  but  take  my  word  for  this  fact,  you  will  improve  directly. 
Do  we  not  know  well  that  if  the  tottering  cyclist  thinks  she  will 
upset  when  that  clattering  cart  overtakes  her — well,  she  will? 
But  if  her  trusted  instructor  is  by  and  shouts  out,  *  Stick  to  it, 
Miss  I     You're  all  right,  you  won't  fall  ofif  I ' — well,  she  doesn't. 

Let  that  valuable  quality,  determination,  which  at  present 
causes  you  to  hold  your  breath  and  strike  out  with  feverish  haste, 
be  directed  into  the  channel  of  quiet  rhythmical  movement  of 
chest  and  limbs,  and  you  will  rapidly  leave  the  ranks  of  the 
beginners. 

And  now  let  us  join  the  *  fair  swinmaers,'  and  see  what  they  do 
and  how  they  differ  from  the  *  poor  swimmers '  or  beginners.  Of 
course  they  have  more  experience  and  more  confidence,  they 
strike  more  slowly  and  swim  faster,  and  they  love  to  go  just 
out  of  their  depth  and  back  again.  It  is  so  exciting !  Let  us  go 
twelve  strokes  out  to  sea  and  twelve  strokes  back  again,  and 
when  we  turn  and  find  a  nice  little  sheet  of  water  separating  us 
from  the  mob  of  bathers,  how  proud  we  feel !  And  even  if  we  are 
a  little  bit  chokey,  and  put  down  our  feet  once  or  twice  searching 
vainly  for  the  land,  we  are  not  greatly  dismayed ;  we  struggle  on, 
and  at  length  stamp  about  proudly  and  recover  our  strength  for 
another  turn.  The  *  fair  swimmers  *  revel  in  the  attendance  of  a 
boat  stationed  a  few  yards  out  to  which  they  can  swim,  and 
where  they  can  hang  on  and  rest,  or  try  a  little  diving  for  a 
change.  If  they  should  get  into  difficulties  this  convenient 
boat  can  rescue  them ;  it  therefore  encourages  them  to  test  their 
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new-found  powers  further  and  further  daily,  and  by  this  gradual 
encouragement  may  soon  turn  them  from  fair  into  really  good 
swimmers.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  many  fair  swimmers 
it  is  the  lack  of  opportimity  alone  which  prevents  their  making  any 
marked  improvement,  coupled  perhaps  with  a  sense  of  prudence 
and  a  realisation  of  the  danger  of  being  a  long  distance  from 
shore. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  every  year  good  swimmers  are  drowned 
from  unexplained  causes  whilst  bathing,  and  those  of  us  who 
remain  on  shore  watching  relatives  and  friends  swimming  in 
deep  water  cannot  be  accounted  unreasonable  if  we  feel  a  little 
nervous  until  we  see  them  in  their  depth  again. 

In  many  English  watering-places  a  boat  is  now  stationed  to 
prevent  accident,  and  I  believe  this  is  usually  done  abroad.  It 
ought  always  to  be  done;  but  who  is  to  bear  the  expense? 
Abroad  it  is  usual  for  family  parties  of  both  sexes  to  bathe 
together,  and  it  is  a  most  excellent  plan  for  helping  the  ladies  on 
with  their  swimming.  Probably  husband,  father,  brother,  all  are 
better  swimmers  than  the  ladies,  and  their  escort  and  encourage- 
ment, their  handiness  for  rescue,  and  the  confidence  inspired  by 
the  guidance  of  two  stalwart  males  a  few  feet  off  on  either  side, 
encourage  the  beginner  and  enable  her  to  make  rapid  progress 
directly  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  stroke  are  mastered. 
Conversely  the  lack  of  such  help  and  encouragement  may  keep  a 
lady  a  poor  or  fair  swimmer  all  her  life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
England  will  go  on  imitating  this  foreign  habit.  We  are  used 
to  lead  in  matters  of  sport,  but  surely  in  our  seaside  bathing 
arrangements  we  make  as  yet  a  very  poor  second  to  France. 

As  the  chief  difference  between  the  *  beginner  *  and  the  *  fair 
swimmer'  is  that  the  latter  goes  out  of  her  depth  occasionally 
and  the  former  never,  so  the  difference  between  the  fair  and  good 
Bwinmier  is  that  the  former  returns  to  her  depth  at  once,  whilst 
the  latter  goes  out  into  deep  water  and  stays  there  all  the  time. 
The  *  good  swimmer  *  rests  in  deep  water,  whilst  the  '  fair 
swimmer '  rests  with  her  feet  on  the  ground,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  *  good  swimmer  *  does  not  want 
to  rest  at  all.  She  swims,  floats,  treads  water,  and  dawdles  about 
without  fatigue,  only  returning  to  the  shallows  when  ready  to 
leave  the  water.  And,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  lies  chiefly  in  two  things — opportunity 
and  confidence.  I  well  remember  the  moment  at  which  I  myself 
made  that  step  in  advance,  when  a  friend  said  to  me  with  an 
impatience  for  which  I  have  ever  afterwards  felt  grateful,  *  Why 
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do  you  hang  on  to  the  boat  to  rest  ?  It's  all  fancy.  You  don't 
really  want  to.  You  can  rest  just  as  well  without.*  I  was  quite 
under  the  impression  that  after  a  long  swim  with  a  boat  in  deep 
water  I  was  justly  entitled  to  *  hang  on,'  but  I  then  discovered 
that  I  could  rest  equally  well  on  the  water.  Of  course  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  mean  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  about  resting,  for 
the  most  accomplished  swimmers  may  often  climb  out  on  rocks, 
enter  a  boat,  or  go  into  shallow  water  for  a  time,  but  it  is  not  a 
necessity  to  them. 

Great  as  is  the  value  in  saving  life  (both  your  own  and  others') 
of  the  accomplishment  of  swimming,  in  case  of  upset  or  accident, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  swimmers  run  a  risk  solely  from  the 
exercise  of  this  talent  which  they  would  not  run  if  they  remained 
in  their  depth. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  bold  and  plucky  '  poor  swimmer.*  I 
know  of  one  such  who,  on  several  occasions,  nearly  drowned  her 
friends  who  had  to  rescue  her.  She  would  go  out  of  her  depth 
and  sink,  and  they  had  to  make  a  chain  and  haul  her  in.  Had 
they  not  been  tall  and  spirited,  and  able  to  swim  a  little,  they 
could  not  have  done  it.  And  she  only  grumbled  at  them  when 
they  dragged  her  into  her  depth  again  !  We  may  well  pray  to 
be  delivered  from  such  courageous  persons ;  but  fortunately  they 
are  rare. 

The  treachery  or  uncertainty — for  I  do  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
courteous to  our  beloved  sea — of  waves  and  winds,  of  tides  and 
currents,  and  the  way  in  which  our  own  strength  and  nerve 
varies  from  day  to  day,  each  and  all  form  a  definite  source  of 
danger.  Sometimes  the  very  confidence  of  a  good  swimmer  leads 
her  to  neglect  the  precaution  of  ascertaining  the  drift  of  the 
sea  before  she  enters  it.  Sometimes  the  incredulity  of  the  bath- 
ing attendant  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  lady's  really  being  able 
to  swim  may  lead  to  difficulties,  and  the  most  careful  may  find 
herself  in  an  awkward  situation.  I  remember  once  being  told 
by  the  bathing  man  before  entering  the  water  that  *  'Taint  no 
matter,  you  swims  whichever  way  you  likes,'  and  then  proceeding 
to  swim  to  the  pier,  which  was  a  very  modest  distance  away. 
I  reached  it  easily,  and  found  myself  the  observed  of  all  observers. 
But,  alas !  when  I  started  to  return  I  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
gress, and  was  obliged  ignominiously  to  sneak  along  underneath 
the  pier,  and  out  of  sight,  making  a  dash  from  pile  to  pile  until 
I  reached  my  depth,  and  walked  back  to  my  machine  feeling  very 
small  indeed.  *  Of  course  if  I'd  knowed  as  you  meant  swimming 
to  the  pier,  I'd  'ave  told  you  as  you  couldn't  never  git  back  agin.* 
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All  very  well,  but  too  late,  and  I  had  asked  if  there  was  any  drift 
or  current  in  the  sea  which  would  affect  swimmers. 

*  Fair  swimmers  *  may  occasionally  be  in  a  good  deal  of  danger 
from  being  caught  by  slight  currents  and  drifts,  from  miscal- 
culating the  strength  of  the  tide  or  wind,  and  forgetting  how 
rapidly  the  depth  of  water  increases  on  a  flat  shore.  These 
do  not  so  much  afifect  the  *  good  swimmer,*  for  if  she  does  find 
her  powers  insufficient  to  bring  her  safely  ashore,  she  does  not 
lose  heart,  and  can  wait  and  signal  for  help,  or  dispassionately 
calculate  her  best  plan  of  safety  and  carry  it  out  calmly,  whilst 
the  *  fair  swimmer  *  may  lose  heart  and  head,  and  begin  to  choke 
and  flounder.  When  placed  in  such  a  difficulty  as  this,  the 
swimmer  must  at  once  bring  her  will  into  play,  and  force  herself 
to  keep  calm,  reaUsing  that  herein  lies  her  chance  of  safety. 
Usually  it  only  means  a  certain  extra  distance  to  swim  when 
cold,  tired  and  dispirited,  but  a  good  heart  will  carry  us  safely  to 
shore  if  we  will  but  persevere  steadily  a  few  minutes  longer. 

The  joys  of  really  deep-sea  swimming  are  difficult  to  describe, 
and  are  hardly  imagined,  much  less  realised,  even  by  the  swimmers 
of  smaller  experience.  Deep  water  can  best  be  found  on  a  rocky 
coast,  and  found  close  inshore,  too,  instead  of  half  a  mile  out, 
as  on  a  flat  and  sandy  coast.  Also  the  water  is  much  clearer  and 
cleaner — a  matter  of  importance  to  us  ladies,  as  otherwise  our 
hair  is  sticky  and  full  of  sand  after  we  have  bathed.  An  open- 
air  toilet  on  the  rocks,  a  quick  plunge  from  an  overhanging  shelf, 
and  then  to  find  yourself  tossing  in  deep  blue  water  fathoms 
and  fathoms  deep  !  That  is  the  real  way  to  enjoy  yourself.  The 
buoyancy  of  the  deep  water  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  exhilaration, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  eflfort  required  to  keep  afloat.  And 
then  the  poetry  of  it  I  There  is  a  strange  sense  of  newness,  of 
aloofness  from  earth  as  you  lie  heaving  on  this  great  world  of 
water  and  gaze  up  at  the  frowning  cliffs  overhead.  And  I  think 
the  knowledge  that  man  is  not  an  amphibious  animal,  and  that 
it  is  your  will  and  skill  which  stand  between  you  and  death, 
give  an  added  intensity  to  your  enjoyment.  Then  after  all  the 
pleasure  of  rhythmic  movement — of  a  good  swim  when  the  waves 
slip  past  so  easily — there  comes  the  return  to  shore,  the,  perhaps, 
exciting  landing  on  the  rocks,  which  is  not  always  very  easy,  and 
then  the  leisurely  toilet  in  the  sun  and  solitude.  How  different 
from  the  heat  and  horror  of  the  bathing  machine  and  the  turmoil 
of  the  beach !  But  alas !  such  places  are  not  easy  to  find,  and 
are  especially  inaccessible  to  ladies,  as  that  better  swimmer — 'man' 
— generally  appropriates  them. 
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There  is,  however,  always  open  to  us  the  possibility  of  bathing 
from  a  boat  in  deep  water.  But  here  our  toilet  is  more  or  less 
of  a  difficulty  as  compared  with  the  simple  methods  of  the  man 
bather.  Either  we  must  undress  on  shore  and  be  rowed  out  in 
our  bathing  costume,  or  we  must  put  up  a  tent  in  the  boat,  as  I 
have  done  times  out  of  mind,  and  anchor  in  deep  water.  Comic 
difficulties  may  arise  from  this  practice,  and  such  have  several 
times  occurred  to  me.  I  well  remember  one  gusty  morning,  after 
having,  as  we  thought,  anchored  our  tented  boat  safely  in  the  lee 
of  the  cliffs  surrounding  our  cove,  how  we  suddenly  discovered 
that  she  had  broken  loose  and  was  in  full  sail  for  the  opposite  rocks 
— tent  flapping,  dog  howling !  Hot  pursuit — all  in  vain,  we 
literally  were  not  in  the  race  at  all,  and  unfortunately  we  were  at 
the  moment  rather  cold  and  tired  and  just  ready  to  get  in  and  dress ! 
So  we  swam  back  to  our  side  of  the  cove,  and  climbed  out  on  the 
rocks  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  signalled.  But  a  man  bather  had 
already  seen,  and  scrambling  into  his  boat  just  as  he  was,  was 
nobly  pulling  in  pursuit  of  the  runaway,  and  he  in  turn  was  met 
by  a  fully  clothed  boatman,  who  took  our  vessel  from  him  and 
brought  her  ba<5k  to  us,  my  dog  almost  wagging  himself  overboard 
for  joy  at  being  rescued. 

Both  when  bathing  ofif  rocks,  and  when  anchored  in  deep 
water,  the  swimmer  must  always  first  ascertain  if  there  are  any 
currents  or  drifts  of  any  kind  which  affect  the  surrounding  water. 
These  are  always  known  to  the  fishermen,  as  also  how  they 
set  at  different  states  of  the  tide.  The  best  swimmer  can  onlv 
accomplish  a  mile  in  about  half  an  hour,  so  it  is  obvious  how 
powerless  we  are  to  contend  against  any  strong  current. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  foolhardy  '  poor  swimmer '  is  a 
very  rare  bird,  but,  unfortunately,  the  foolhardy  *  good  swimmer ' 
is  not ;  indeed,  the  confidence  engendered  by  skill  in  swimming, 
good  nerve,  and  a  strong  physique,  often  makes  a  swimmer  think 
he  can  safely  bathe  anywhere  and  swim  out  any  distance.  Ladies 
are  not  often  offenders  by  these  imprudent  practices,  so  the  lady 
swimmer  seldom  meets  with  the  accidents  which  all  too  often 
occur  to  men. 

There  is  yet  another  style  of  bathing  which  is  very  pleasant — 
viz.  when  you  can  arise  from  bed  and  straightway  put  on  your 
bathing  dress  and  take  your  swim,  returning  to  your  room  and 
your  hot  water  and  performing  your  toilet  without  extra  trouble. 
This  is  very  delectable,  but  the  place  has  to  be  found  ! 

One  word  in  conclusion  about  dress.  Certainly  in  swimming 
I  am  an  advocate  for  *  rational '  dress  and  no  skirt,  and  I  think 
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simple  knickerbockers  and  a  high  body  with  short  sleeves  is  a 
much  more  decent  garment  than  the  usual  skirted  costume  with 
low  neck  and  no  sleeves.  The  lower  limbs  of  the  bather  are  only 
seen  as  she  enters  and  quits  the  water,  and  the  dry  skirt  alone 
conceals  them,  not  the  wet  skirt,  which,  as  she  leaves  the  water, 
clings  tightly  round  her.  So  as  the  skirt  only  fulfils  its  purpose 
when  the  bather  walks  or  dives  into  the  water,  and  it  seriously 
impedes  her  swimming  powers,  I  do  not  think  it  worth  her  while 
in  a  general  way  to  wear  one.  If,  however,  social  custom,  the 
opinion  or  practice  of  companions  in  the  water,  or  the  fact  of 
bathing  with  both  sexes,  renders  it  advisable  to  wear  a  skirt,  the 
Bwinmier  should  have  one  which  buttons  down  the  front,  like  an 
ulster,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  unbutton  and  be  fastened  back 
to  the  waistband,  and  thus  leave  the  legs  quite  free  if  the  wearer 
wishes  to  take  a  long  swim.  Cotton  twill  is  an  excellent  material 
for  a  bathing  dress ;  it  carries  much  less  weight  of  water  than 
serge,  and  also  stands  wringing  out  better,  and  dries  immeasurably 
faster.  But  in  dress  ladies  will  always  please  themselves,  and  if 
shop  costumes  are  any  guide  to  the  public  taste,  it  would  seem 
that  most  of  us  prefer  to  carry  several  pounds  weight  of  woollen 
braid  and  limp  frills  and  flounces,  which,  in  reality,  are  very  un- 
snitable  for  the  lady  who  *  means  business  '  in  the  water. 

Have  I  said  too  much  about  the  dangers  of  swimming  ?  Well, 
they  exist,  but,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  they  can  be  avoided 
by  forethought  and  prudence,  and,  therefore,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
mention  them,  perhaps  even  to  emphasise  them. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  pleasures  of  swim- 
ming. First  comes  the  bather's  enjoyment  of  merely  being  in  the 
water,  then  the  ardour  of  effort,  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  learner, 
the  joy  of  each  step  gained,  and  each  difficulty  left  behind,  then 
the  wonder  and  pride  of  being  out  of  your  depth,  and  finally  the 
serene  joy  of  the  accomplished  swimmer  who  has  made  a  real 
true  friend  of  that  great  and  wonderful  thing — the  sea. 


NOTES 

BY    'RAPIER' 


Not  a  few  readers  will  share  my  regret  that  henceforth 
Stockbridge  is  to  be  effaced  from  the  Racing  Calendar.  The 
Bibury  Club  will  reappear  at  Salisbury,  but  it  cannot  be  quite 
the  same,  and  we  shall  sorely  miss  the  old  familiar  scenes 
associated  with  so  many  well-known  friendly  faces.  "When 
Danebury  was  rebuilt,  and  Tom  Cannon  succeeded  his  father-in-law, 
old  John  Day,  it  seemed  as  if  Stockbridge  was  assuredly  safe  for 
generations  to  come ;  but  unhappily  there  was  truth  in  the  ugly 
rumour  that  the  lease  would  not  be  renewed,  and  so  the  aspect 
of  the  Downs  is  to  be  altered,  I  suppose,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  stand  and  the  disappearance  of  the  rails  which  have  for 
so  long  marked  off  the  racecourse.  The  place  had  already  to 
some  extent  changed.  For  several  years  we  have  missed  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort — ^with  a  colt  for  the  Troy  Stakes,  named  after 
one  of  his  places — for  the  Duke  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Stock- 
bridge,  and  when  the  stand  was  redecorated,  Tom  Cannon  bad 
the  woodwork  at  the  top  painted  red,  white  and  blue,  in  reproduc- 
tion of  the  hght-blue  and  white-hooped  jacket  and  red  cap. 
Lord  Suffolk,  too,  will  always  be  associated  with  Stockbridge  in 
many  minds,  for  he  loved  the  Downs  and  delighted  in  the  meeting. 
'  Poor  Dover ! '  was,  I  know,  in  the  thoughts  of  his  old  friends  the 
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other  day— of  Sir  William  Throckmorton  and  Sir  Frederick 
Johnstone,  I  am  sure.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  of  Stockbridge 
and  Danebury  that  I  hope  to  put  together  some  *  Keminiscences  "" 
for  the  next  number. 


Five-furlong  races — of  course  for  others  than  two-year-olds,  for 
whom,  early  in  the  season  particularly,  that  distance  is  quite  far 
enough — ought  they  to  be  supported  or  abolished?  Difference  of 
opinion  exists  on  the  subject,  but  personally  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  if  six  furlongs  were  to  be  made  a  minimum.  It  is  so  small  a 
matter  :  240  yards — 720  feet !  The  distance  between  five  or  six 
furlongs  means  merely  something  between  thirty  and  forty  strides. 
It  seems  wonderful  that  such  a  little  way  should  make  such  a^ 
big  difference,  that  an  additional  8,640  inches  should  prove  such  a 
severe  tax,  for  instance,  to  a  great  horse  like  Ugly.  We  all  know  that 
many  horses  fail  when  called  upon  to  compass  this  trifling 
extension  of  a  course ;  that  animals  well  nigh  invincible  at  five 
furlongs  are  easily  beaten  at  six  by  horses  that  would  have  had 
no  sort  of  chance  with  them  at  the  shorter  distance.  One  cannot,, 
therefore,  it  is  true,  say  that  *what  is  fair  for  one  is  fair  for 
another,*  but  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  worth  while 
encouraging  horses  that  can  get  five  furlongs  and  cannot  get 
six?  Owners  possessed  of  the  former  class  will  reply  with  a 
vigorous  affirmative,  of  course,  and  so  will  others  who  know  how 
extremely  probable  it  is  that  they  will  find  in  their  stables  horses 
that  reach  the  end  of  their  tether  rather  before  than  after  five 
furlongs  have  been  covered — and  often  an  easy  five  furlongs  at 
that.  But  those  who  look  solely  at  the  best  interests  of  racing 
are  likely  to  adopt  different  views. 


Are  these  five-furlong  horses  desirable  animals  to  cultivate? 
Look  through  the  list  of  sires  and  see  what  sort  of  creatures 
owe  paternity  to  horses  that  could  not  get  a  mile.  Juggler  has 
a  few  winners,  it  is  true ;  Dog  Rose  had  four  last  year  who  won 
a  single  small  race  each.  Deuce  of  Clubs'  children  won  seven 
races  worth  in  all  907/.  last  year.  I  think  that  about  completes 
the  list,  and  none  of  these  winners  looks  like  doing  a  very  great 
deal  in  his  turn  towards  improving  the  English  thoroughbred. 
One  mischief  of  five-furlong  races  is  their  uncertainty.  To  get 
oflf  well  is  half  the  battle,  and  in  order  to  do  this  every  one  who  has 
seen  a  few  starts  knows  how  horses  are  pulled  about  and  worried^ 
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dashed  off  at  speed,  hauled  and  sawed  back  again,  turned  and 
twisted,  to  the  serious  injury  of  their  tempers  and  their  joints. 
The  starting  machine  ?  My  opinion  is  emphatically  in  the  negative. 
At  Gatwick  the  other  day  half  of  the  webbing  went  up,  the  other 
half  did  not,  so  that  a  few  of  the  field  got  away,  and  the  rest 
were  so  blocked  that  a  serious  accident  was  narrowly  escaped ; 
and  at  Hurst  Park  afterwards,  though  the  affair  seemed  to  work 
well  enough,  four  animals  started  in  a  procession — why  I  do  not 
know,  but  so  it  was.  For  the  rest,  some  horses  *  get  clever  *  at  it 
and  some  never  take  to  it  kindly,  even  when  they  have  been 
schooled  to  it ;  and  I  object  to  this  schooling,  because  a  horse  has 
quite  enough  to  do  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  training  without 
being  taught  new  tricks  of  doubtful  value  when  learned,  and  there 
is  always  a  serious  risk  of  accident  when  excitable  animals  are 
wedged  together  in  a  line  within  easy  kicking  distance.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  why  the  jockeys  so  strenuously  oppose  the 
machine.  They  have  only  two  legs  each,  and  do  not  want  to 
have  one  of  those  broken.  If  it  is  asked  why  accidents  do  not 
happen  in  the  Colonies  and  elsewhere  where  the  machine  is  used, 
the  answer  is  that  they  do. 


Soon  after  writing  the  above  remarks  on  short-distance  races 
I  took  up  an  old  volume  of  the  Sporting  Magazine — my  constant 
hterary  sustenance  when  at  Newmarket — and  there  read  some 
severe  comments  on  long-distance  races,  as  those  contests  struck 
the  critic  of  sport  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  was  a 
race  for  the  Jockey  Club  Plate,  a  now  extinct  event,  over  the 
Beacon  course,  and  the  writer — the  italics  are  his — says  of  the 
result :  '  Vitellina  crept  in  first,  Silvertail  crawled  in  second,  and 
Furbisher  rolled  in  third,  an  exhibition  enough  to  put  a  stop  to  long 
races.*  Both  extremes,  it  appears,  are  equally  open  to  condemna- 
tion, and  this  is  really  reasonable  enough.  Horses,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  seldom  raced  over  the  Beacon  course.  Now  and 
then,  no  doubt,  it  was  the  game  of  some  competitor  to  jump  off, 
cut  down  the  field,  run  them  out  of  it,  and  then  he  came  home 
more  or  less  at  his  leisure.  Frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horses 
cantered  for  over  three-quarters  of  the  way,  and  only  then  put 
on  the  pace.  The  ideal  course  seems  to  be  from  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  two  miles.  The  horse  with  only  a  flash  of  speed  to  recommend 
him  is  run  out  of  it,  and  the  creature  that  plods  on  at  a  certain 
pace  has  not  the  requisite  speed  to  finish  with  ;  and  a  racehorse 
without  speed  is  a  sorry  sort  of  beast.     In  a  good  field  of  horses 
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that  have  to  cover  something  hke  a  couple  of  miles,  speed  and 
stamina  are  both  tested,  and  this  is  how  it  should  be.  Some 
sound  judges  would  not  demand  quite  so  much,  and  would  say 
that  if  a  horse  wins,  of  course  in  decent  company,  Across  th^ 
Flat,  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  no  better  proof  of  his  all-round  ex^ 
cellence  is  needed ;  and  that  is  an  opinion  I  should  not  be  very 
ready  to  contradict.     A.  F.  wants  a  lot  of  staying. 


It  is  rather  hastily  assumed  that  Jeddah  is  a  good  horse,  and. 
the  sudden  admiration  for  him  that  has  lately  arisen  is  not  a  little 
quaint.  He  was  described  a  few  days  before  the  time  of  writing 
this  as  a  *  giant,'  the  epithet  applying  not  to  his  size  but  to  his 
capacity,  and  his  admirers  evidently  regarded  it  as  certain  that  he 
would  win  the  St.  Leger.  He  may  do  so.  The  friends  of  Cap 
Martin  rather  hope  their  colt  will  stay  than  venture  to  express  a 
belief  that  he  does  so,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  from  where  danger 
to  Jeddah  is  to  come.  That  I  admit  without  the  least  suggestion 
that  Jeddah  is  an  approach  to  a  good  horse ;  for  his  reputation 
merely  rests  on  the  fact  that  he  has  twice  beaten  Batt,  and  this 
hardly  amounts  to  a  certificate  of  merit,  even  after  Batt's  second 
(a  very  poor  one)  to  Velasquez  in  the  Eclipse.  Nun  Nicer  is  not 
entered  in  the  Leger,  and  my  impression  is  that  the  result  of  the 
race  would  not  be  aJBfected  if  she  were,  as  a  mile,  I  suspect,  is 
as  far  as  she  can  gallop  at  top  speed.  Disraeli  is  now  a  model  of 
placidity  at  home  ;  no  horse  could  do  his  work  more  quietly,  and 
in  his  stable  he  was  always  most  docile ;  but,  ardent  admirer  of 
the  breed  as  his  trainer  is,  and  keenly  as  he  desires  the  colt*s  success 
at  Doncaster,  where  he  will  make  his  next  appearance,  John 
Dawson  reluctantly  expresses  doubts  as  to  whether  the  son  of 
Galopin  and  Lady  Yardley  will  ever  put  his  heart  into  a  race 
again.  It  is  melancholy  to  find  a  sound,  speedy,  staying  colt  that 
can  but  won't. 


-•o»- 


Few  trainers  have  ever  had  before  them  a  tougher  task  than 
that  which  confronts  John  Porter  of  Kingsclere.  When  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Alington  and  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone 
owned  most  of  the  horses,  it  must  have  been  difiicult  to  place 
Kingsclere  trained  animals,  and  to  decide  which  should  have  the 
benefit  of  Momington  Cannon's  skill  in  the  saddle ;  though  I  believe 
'  the  simple  arbitrament  of  the  coin  ' — the  test  of  heads  or  tails — 
was  the  method  adopted.     There  was  always  the  chance,  too. 
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of  Mr.  William  Low  or  Mr.  Frank  Alexander  having  a  Derby 
horse ;  and  now  the  Duke  of  Portland's  big  string  has  gone  to 
Kingsclere  and  Lord  Crewe,  I  believe,  is  anxious  to  follow,  only 
there  is  not  room  for  his  horses.  Here,  then,  are  half  a  dozen 
owners  all  anxious  to  win  the  same  class  of  race,  the  *  classical ' 
and  chief  events,  and  one  jockey  attached  to  the  stable  whose 
assistance  is  an  immense  advantage.  Of  course  there  are  other 
jockeys  to  be  got — when  you  can  get  them.  John  Porter  is  the 
soul  of  honesty  and  impartiality,  and  may  be  implicitly  depended 
upon  to  do  his  best  for  all  his  employers ;  but  their  interests  will 
necessarily  always  be  clashing,  and  how  he  is  to  advise  them  all 
for  the  best  passes  comprehension !  The  Kingsclere  trainer  will 
be  a  fortunate  man  if  he  has  not  many  anxious  days  and  wakeful 
nights  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  or  two. 


-»<>•- 


For  once  the  Eton  and  Harrow  match  was  finished,  though  at 
one  time  in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  of  last  month  it  looked  as  if 
there  were  going  to  be  a  fifth  consecutive  draw.  The  decision  to 
play  on  till  half-past  seven,  however,  led  to  a  definite  result,  and 
now,  out  of  the  last  forty-one  matches,  twenty-six  have  ended  in  a 
win.  On  the  whole  Mr.  R.  D.  Walker's  contention  that  'the 
chances  are  rather  in  favour  of  a  draw  every  year  under  the 
present  conditions '  is  not  exactly  contradicted ;  but  the  annual 
discussion  as  to  whether  any  reform  might  judiciously  be  intro- 
duced in  regard  to  the  match — extension  of  time,  alteration  of  date, 
or  change  of  venue — will  be  postponed  till  next  year,  if  the  match 
then  ends  in  another  draw.  Dowson,  the  Harrow  captain,  has 
left  his  mark  effectively  in  the  history  of  the  match.  His  47  was 
a  useful  contribution ;  but  he  did  even  better  with  the  ball — 
86  overs,  48  maidens,  127  runs,  9  wickets,  being  his  record. 
In  the  first  innings  6  wickets  for  54  were  his  figures.  Thrice  he 
got  a  decision  for  l.b.w.,  the  three  who  were  thus  out  having  made 
just  7  between  them.  Pilkington,  too,  has  added  largely  to  his 
reputation  by  excellent  play.  But  for  the  extension  of  the  time 
to  7.30  there  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  fifth  con- 
secutive draw. 


-»o^ 


I  have  heard  poor  accounts  of  partridge  prospects  from  several 
■quarters.  Apparently  a  considerable  number  of  young  birds  were 
•drowned  in  the  rainy  weather  which  came  so  persistently  at  an 
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inconvenient  time ;  and  in  riding  about  near  Newmarket,  in  dis- 
tricts where  as  a  rule  partridges  swarm,  I  have  found  the  outlook 
not  at  all  propitious.  In  certain  localities  the  pheasants  are  also 
-doing  badly,  it  appears.  Two  friends  who  live  in  different  counties 
far  away  from  each  other  both  tell  me  gloomy  stories  of  dead 
birds  picked  up,  the  nature  of  whose  ailment  they  cannot  ascertain. 
Such  mournful  recitals  are,  however,  of  yearly  occurrence,  and  it 
generally  appears  that  the  creatures  are  afflicted  by  local  con- 
ditions. There  are  usually  enough  pheasants,  somehow  or  other, 
though  the  partridge  crop  varies  considerably,  and  one  always 
hears  with  special  regret  of  any  failure  in  the  supply  of  these 
peculiarly  sporting  little  birds. 


A  correspondent  writes  on  the  subject  of  shooting,  *  You  had 
A  discussion  in  the  Magazine  some  time  since  as  to  what  propor- 
tion of  "  kills  to  cartridges  "  were  to  be  expected  from  a  good  shot ; 
what  I  want  to  know  is  something  of  the  average  shot  ?  I  am 
exceedingly  fond  of  sport  and  shoot  a  good  deal,  but  cannot  dis- 
guise from  myself  the  fact  that  I  am  a  moderate  performer,  and, 
by  the  way,  I  wonder  if  a  few  visits  to  one  of  the  shooting  schools 
that  I  have  read  about  would  do  me  any  good?  Last  year  I 
regretfully  refused  an  invitation  to  a  shoot  to  which  I  should 
dearly  like  to  have  gone  because  I  knew  some  men  with  reputa- 
tions as  "cracks*'  would  be  there,  and  I  feared  my  want  of  skill 
would  render  me  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  It  is  so  depressing 
after  a  drive  to  hear  the  man  one  side  of  you  say,  "  I've  got 
nine  down,"  to  hear  the  man  on  the  other  side  say,  as  his  loader 
brings  up  a  bird,  **  That's  ten  ;  there's  another  back  in  the  turnips ; 
one  fell  in  the  hedge,  and  you  might  tell  one  of  the  keepers  to  look 
for  that  bird  that  towered  over  there  in  the  next  field."  You 
meantime — I  don't  moan  you^  but  I — kiiow  I  have  one  down  ; 
think  I  got  a  brace  from  coveys  at  which,  however,  my  neighbour 
also  fired,  and  he  seems  to  have  no  doubt  they  are  his ;  hope  1 
hit  one  that  may  have  dropped  in  the  distance,  and  am  sure  1 
peppered  another  which  went  away,  I  was  sorry  to  see,  with  a 
leg  down.     And  there  are  seventeen  empty  cases  on  the  ground  !  ' 


-♦<.»•• 


'Well,  I  met  one  of  these  "cracks"  afterwards  at  another 
place.  I  got  four  driven  birds  and  a  hare  in  twenty-three  shots, 
my  accomplished  neighbour  only  gathered  six,  and  I  am  sure  he 
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had,  if  anything,  at  this  stand,  more  shooting  than  I.  We  were 
further  separated  afterwards,  and  I  fancy  he  did  better,  so  far  as 
I  could  make  out ;  but  that  is  what  happened  when  we  were  next 
each  other.  Now  how  many  birds  out  of  a  dozen  may  I  be  per- 
mitted to  miss  without  raising  the  contempt  of  observers,  feeling^ 
a  disposition  to  explain  my  failures  apologetically  to  my  loader,, 
and  to  impress  the  fact  upon  the  headkeeper,  my  host,  and  my 
companions  when  I  do  by  chance  have  the  luck  to  get  two  or 
three  down  ? ' 


This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  for  the  reason,  amongst 
others,  that  the  *  average  shot '  is  a  very  vague  term,  and  may  be 
taken  as  including  many  men  of  considerably  varying  capacity. 
As  for  the  'crack'  neighbour,  apparently  he  was  'off*  on  that 
particular  occasion,  as  men  sometimes  are  from  various  causes ; 
though  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  when  a  man  says  *  I 
can't  shoot  a  bit  to-day  !  *  it  will  generally  be  found  that- on  other 
days  his  shooting  is  very  much  about  the  same.  I  met  a  cheery 
sportsman  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  at  a  very  famous  shoot  more- 
over. After  the  first  drive  of  the  day  he  was  asked  what  he  ha4 
down,  and  casually  replied  that  he  *  thought  there  were  three.'  At 
the  end  of  the  next  drive  the  same  question  was  put  to  him,  and 
he  'fancied  there  were  five.'  '  My  dear  old  boy,  I  don't  believe 
you've  touched  a  feather  up  to  now ! '  an  intimate  friend,  wha 
overheard,  said  to  him,  and  he  smilingly  replied,  '  T  don't  much 
think  I  have.  But  I  didn't  like  to  say  so,  and  such  a  lot  of  birds 
were  down  that  I  thought  I  might  as  well  claim  a  few  of  them  !  *" 
and  he  kicked  into  quite  a  heap  of  empty  cases  which  marked  the 
spot  where  he  had  been  standing.  He  was  a  man,  nevertheless, 
who  had  shot  frequently  and  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Aa 
for  the  number  that  my  correspondent  may  be  allowed  to  miss- 
out  of  a  dozen,  I  can  only  say,  as  few  as  possible.  It  may  be  that 
the  good  old  piece  of  advice  to  aim  at  the  place  where  the  bird 
will  be  when  the  shot  gets  there,  and  not  at  the  bird  itself^ 
may  be  useful  to  him  ?  I  have  never  been  to  one  of  the  schools- 
of  which  he  speaks,  but  I  have  heard  more  than  one  man  speak 
highly  of  the  improvement  that  practice  in  them  has  made  in. 
their  shooting. 


THE 
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A   CHAT  ABOUT  HERONS' 

BY   THE   DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,   K.G.,  K.T.,  &c. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  very  different  ways  in  which  different 
birds  capture  the  same  kind  of  prey.     Each  species  has  its  own 
implements,  and  its  own  corresponding  instincts  in  the  skilful  use 
of  them.     This  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  birds  which  live 
mainly  or  exclusively  on  fish.     Their  modes  of  capture  are  im- 
mensely different,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  modes 
is  the  fishing  machinery  and  corresponding  habits  of  the  Herons. 
Herons  can't  swim.   They  can't  dive.   They  can't  even  plunge 
from  the  air  into  the  water.     For  the  most  part  they  can  do 
nothing   but   watch   and   wait   at   some   standing  place   which 
.hey  may  select  as  a  spot  to  which  fish  are  Hkely  to  resort,  or 
vhich  they  may  have  to  pass  on  their  way  elsewhere.     For  this 
/atching  they  seem  to  have  been  provided  with  even  more  than 
^e  patience  of  Job. 
Their  apparatus  is  nothing  but  very  long  legs,  enabling  them 
wade  into  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  eyes  of  great  quickness 
d  penetration,  a  long  extensile  neck,  and  the  power  of  delivering 
h  accurate  aim  an  almost  instantaneous  darting  stroke  with 
eg,  strong,  and  very  sharply  pointed  bill. 
rt  follows  from  this  method  of  fishing  that  the  Heron  must 
TB  fish  alone.     It  is  essentially  a  solitary  bird  when  feeding, 
bitig  by  itself   for  soUtary  fish,  and  precluded  from  those 
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habits  of  companionship  which  are  common  among  birds  that 
follow  shoals  and  can  never  be  afraid  of  each  other's  com- 
petition. A  Heron  must  be,  at  least,  as  selfish  as  an  angler  who 
can't  bear  any  water  that  has  been  already  tried.  Owing  to  these 
peculiarities  Herons  are  nowhere  numerous,  although  in  very 
moderate  numbers  they  are  widely  distributed,  especially  on  the 
West  coast  of  Scotland. 

It  is  not  every  kind  of  water  that  a  Heron  can  fish.  Lakes 
and  sea  lochs  which  have  deep  water  up  to  the  rocky  shore,  and 
where  even  the  fall  of  the  tide  leaves  little  or  np  level  margin, 
supply  no  living  to  the  heron.  Neither  do  steep-sided  brooks  and 
rivers  with  deep  water. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  all  sea  lochs  which  have  even  a 
narrow  shore  at  low  water — still  more  those  which,  here  and 
there,  have  wider  margins  of  ebb  on  sand  or  mud — are  favourite 
fishing  grounds  of  the  Heron ;  and  all  round  the  deeply-indented 
shores  of  the  West  of  Scotland  there  are  frequent  small  colonies 
of  the  bird,  which  send  forth  solitary  fishers  along  the  shores  at 
all  suitable  times  of  tide. 

The  rivers  which  pour  their  waters  into  those  lochs  are  also 
duly  watched.  Wherever  there  is  a  rapid  bend  on  the  stream 
w^ith  a  deep  on  one  side  and  a  shallow  on  the  other,  a  patient 
Heron  will  often  be  seen  wading  gently  and  standing  where  trout 
are  likely  to  be  not  too  deeply  covered  to  be  struck  successfuUy. 
Often,  too,  in  shallow  runs  between  the  deeper  pools,  where  all 
fish  on  their  passage  up  stream  must  pass  certain  spots  that  are 
little  more  than  covered  by  water,  the  Heron  takes  post  with  an 
air  of  calm  and  contemplative  innocence  as  if  only  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  current  over  the  polished  stones. 

Then,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  all  the  Salmo?iida  are 
impelled  by  natural  instinct  to  ascend  to  smaller  tributary  bums 
to  reach  suitable  beds  of  spawning  gravel,  the  Heron  keeps  steady 
watch  over  bits  of  the  stream  where  the  struggling  mother  fish 
must  be  very  visible  and  easily  struck. 

Very  often  the  sportsman  who  pursues  grouse  shooting  late 
in  the  season  will  come  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  on  our 
long-legged  and  feathered  friend  when  he  has  to  cross  a  little 
burn  upon  the  moors.  On  such  occasions  there  is  always  a 
dreadful  scene.  The  Heron  flaps  up  with  outstretched  neck, 
hanging  legs,  and  laborious  wing-strokes— as  if  she  were,  indeed, 
'  a  guilty  thing  surprised  '  —  and  betakes  herself  to  some  more  open 
course  of  water  where  she  can  renew  her  vigils  with  less  risk  of 
such  sudden  and  dangerous  interruption. 
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On  the  margins  of  the  sea  lochs  the  habits  of  the  bird  when 
fishing  can  be  more  easily  studied.  As  there  are  heronries  on  both 
the  estates  where  I  have  most  resided  in  the  country-  one  at 
Boseneath  in  Dumbartonshire  and  the  other  at  Inveraray  in 
Argj'Ushire — I  have  lived  among  Herons  the  greater  part  of  my 
life,  and  have  often  watched  them  through  telescopes  as  well  as 
with  the  naked  eye,  yet  I  have  never  except  once  actually  seen 
any  important  capture  of  a  fish. 

I  have  often  seen  them  in  the  intent  attitude  ready  to  strike, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  saw  an  approaching  fish,  and 
I  have  often  seen  a  stroke  dehvered.  But  the  object  caught,  if 
any,  must  have  been  a  very  small  one — a  shrimp  or  other  small 
crustacean — for  nothing  was  visible  in  the  bill,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  swallowing  anything  which  required  an  eflfort. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  fishes  of  very  considerable  size  are 
captured  by  Herons.  On  one  occasion  I  ordered  a  specimen 
to  be  shot  in  order  to  secure  its  wings  for  a  lecture  on  flight. 
On  opening  its  stomach  I  found  the  remains  of  a  fish  with  a  big, 
strong,  spinous  back  fin.  The  rest  of  the  fish  was  too  far  digested 
to  be  recognisable  as  to  species. 

But  there  are  only  a  very  few  fishes  in  our  seas  with  a  back 
fin  of  that  description.  This  one  was  probably,  if  not  certainly, 
the  Bass  or  sea-perch — Lahrax  lupus — and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  spinous  and  apparently  formidable  defence  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  useless  to  protect  its  owner  from  being  swallowed  by 
a  bird  with  a  soft  and  easily  injured  throat. 

Of  course,  if  the  fish  is  swallowed  head  foremost,  the  pro- 
jecting spines  of  the  back  fin  would  tend  to  be  laid  down  or 
smoothed  back  in  the  direction  in  which  their  projection 
would  be  destroyed.  And  this  is  the  way,  I  believe,  in  which  all 
fish  are  swallowed  by  piscivorous  birds.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
this  case  the  spines  had  been  bolted  and  had  reached  the  stomach 
without  any  injury  to  the  upper  passages. 

What  would  have  happened  to  the  lower  passages  must 
remain  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
was  never  present  to  the  heron's  mind.  Probably  the  spines 
would  have  been  softened,  if  not  wholly  dissolved,  by  the  bird's 
strong  digestive  apparatus. 

I  have  said  that  on  one  occasion  only  have  I  actually  seen 
the  capture  of  a  good  fish  by  a  Heron.  This  was  a  case  of 
much  interest,  because  it  showed  in  the  fullest  perfection  of 
their  action  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  with  which  the 
Herons  are  supplied  in  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  functions. 
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It  was  a  regular  case,  not  of  patient  watching,  but  of  active  and 
skilful  stalking ;  I  will,  therefore,  describe  it  fully. 

The  river  Aray,  which  falls  into  Loch  Fyne  under  my  house  at 
Inveraray,  has,  like  all  Highland  rivers  at  their  mouths,  what  is 
called  a  sea  pool — that  is  to  say,  a  pool  so  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  sea  that  at  full  tides  it  is  invaded  by  the  salt  water,  and 
sometimes  by  the  waves  of  the  loch.  But  when  the  tide  is  out, 
the  river  passes  into  this  pool  in  a  broad,  rapid,  but  very  shallow 
run  over  stones  and  gravel. 

All  fish  ascending'  the  river  from  the  sea  pool  must  pass  over 
the  broad  and  shallow  run.  It  is,  therefore,  rather  a  favonrite 
watching  place  for  a  Heron.  I  frequently  see  one  standing 
quietly  in  the  middle  of  it ;  and  very  often  Herons  choose  as  a 
resting  place  the  nearer  or  western  bank,  where  the  channel  is 
often  nearly  dry. 

On  the  occasion  I  refer  to  I  saw  a  Heron  coming  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  flying  slowly  over  it  to  alight  at  the 
usual  place.  But  instead  of  alighting  and  resting  for  a  while  as 
she  generally  did,  the  moment  her  feet  were  planted  among  the 
stones,  she  turned  round  facing  the  stream  and  threw  herself  into 
all  the  attitudes  of  a  stalker.  Her  head  and  neck  were  lowered 
so  as  to  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  The  whole  body  became 
as  nearly  as  possible  horizontal,  with  the  narrow  and  sharp  front 
directed  to  the  stream,  and  crouched  as  low  as  possible. 

Then  began  the  characteristic  action  of  the  long  legs.  They 
commenced  to  take  very  long,  very  slow,  and  the  most  stealthy 
steps.  There  was  special  gentleness  in  the  lifting  of  each  foot 
out  of  the  thin  water,  and  in  the  dipping  of  it  into  the  water 
again.  I  saw  in  a  moment  what  had  happened.  In  flying  over 
the  stream  very  slowly,  as  a  Heron  flies  on  approaching  a  perch 
or  station,  she  had  evidently  caught  sight  of  some  good  trout  on 
its  way  up  the  shallow  run,  and  probably  resting  for  a  httle 
behind  some  sheltering  stone. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  But  the  Heron  could  not  do  what  an 
Osprey  would  have  done  under  similar  conditions.  She  could  not 
arrest  her  own  flight  by  hovering,  and  then  dash  down  upon  the  fish 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Her  wings  were  too  big  and  clumsy 
for  hovering.  Her  feet  were  without  talons  for  seizing  a  fish. 
Her  bill  could  not  be  aimed  with  any  accuracy  except  as  wielded 
by  a  stroke  of  the  neck  when  well  and  comfortably  balanced,  and 
so  her  only  course  was  to  complete  her  crossing  of  the  river  and 
then  turn  round  and  begin  a  regular,  stealthy  stalk  with  her  long 
legs  advancing  cautiously  across  the  ripples  of  the  shallow. 
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I  watched  her  progress  with  intense  interest.  No  trained 
deerstalker  on  the  hills  above  us,  creeping  up  to  a  stag  discovered 
lying  behind  some  rock  or  bush,  could  have  shown  more  skilled  or 
careful  work.  Sometimes  there  was  a  short  pause,  as  if  to  be 
sure  that  no  alarm  had  been  given.  Then  the  creeping  footsteps 
were  resumed,  stride  after  stride  taken  with  the  most  perfect 
steadiness,  until  she  had  evidently  got  very  nearly  within  the 
striking  distance  of  her  long  recurved  neck  and  of  her  yellow 
dagger  bill. 

Then  there  was  again  a  moment's  pause,  as  if  to  steady  the 
aim  and  to  make  sure  against  any  error  from  the  invariable  re- 
fraction of  water,  after  which,  in  a  moment,  there  was  a  darting 
stroke,  quicker  almost  than  the  eye  could  follow,  and  the  unlucky 
trout  was  seen  tossed  up  by  the  golden  spear,  caught  again,  and 
instantaneously  swallowed  head  foremost.  Then  the  stately  bird 
shook  her  head,  turned  round,  and  began  walking  slowly  back  to 
the  nearer  shore. 

On  one  occasion  I  have  seen  a  Heron  seem  to  lose  her  head 
under  strong  temptation  and  attempt  a  mode  of  fishing  which  is 
to  her  unnatural.  The  first  pool  above  the  sea  pool  in  the  Aray 
is  a  considerable  stretch  of  water  in  which  the  current  runs  deep 
under  an  artificially  defended  bank  on  the  eastern  side.  The  top 
of  the  bank  is  occupied  by  strong  sedgy  grasses.  The  brink  of 
this  grassy  bank  is  a  favourite  position  for  Herons  to  stand  quietly 
during  their  resting  hours. 

The  water  below  them  is  too  deep  for  them  to  wade  in  or  to 
fish.  But  the  largest  trout  lie  tliere,  and  the  Herons  seem  to  have 
some  pleasure  in  quittly  watching  them  in  attitudes  of  meditative 
contemplation.  I  have  often  seen  them  there  resting  for  hours 
on  a  sunny  morning  with  the  neck  folded  back  and  the  beak 
resting  on  the  fold. 

On  one  of  these  mornings  I  saw  a  Heron  get  suddenly  excited. 
She  stretched  her  neck,  looking  intently  into  the  pool  below ;  some 
fish  had  evidently  risen  to  near  the  surface.  But  as  that  surface 
lay  some  four  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank,  it  was  far  out  of  the 
reacli  of  a  stroke  of  her  bill,  and  the  position  of  her  legs  gave  her 
no  purchase  for  the  delivery  of  a  blow. 

Still  Heron  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer.  So  she  threw 
herself  headlong  and  passionately  from  the  bank  with  a  vicious 
tlirust — of  course  in  vain — and  so,  with  outstretched  wings  and 
drenched  plumage,  she  had  to  flap  laboriously  out  of  the  pool 
a«;ain — a  lesson  to  all  sportsmen  against  unorthodox  and  poaching 
tricks. 
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But  there  is  another  mode  of,  and  opportunity  for,  fishing  for 
which  the  apparatus  of  the  Heron  is  specially  adapted,  and  which 
calls  forth  an  excellent  display  of  all  its  powers  and  instincts. 
It  is  when  rivers  are  in  flood,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland,  *  in 
spate.*  At  such  times,  wherever  there  is  a  curve  or  bend  in  the 
course  of  the  stream,  the  whole  volume  of  the  swollen  current 
rushes  against  the  convex  side  of  the  bank,  leaving  comparatively 
still  water  or  more  gentle  currents  on  the  side  which  is  concave. 

All  fish  which  are  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  force 
of  the  rushing  water,  or  which  cannot  find  shelter  under  the  lee 
of  some  rock  or  large  stone,  are  swept  off  into  such  eddies  and 
back-waters,  or  retarded  streams,  as  may  be  formed  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  bed*s  banks.  There  they  are  often  rather  tired 
and  stupefied ;  and  if  the  water  is  at  all  turbid,  as  it  generally  is 
in  floods,  they  cannot  see  the  approach  of  danger  as  quickly  as 
they  usually  do. 

Such  an  opportunity  is  never  missed  if  there  be  a  colony  of 
Herons  within  fishing  distance.  Some  member  of  the  gang  is  sure 
to  be  watching.  The  same  pool  in  which,  on  its  steeper  side,  I  saw 
the  effects  of  strong  temptation  upon  one  ill-disciphned  mind,  has 
upon  its  nearer  side  a  long  shallow  shore  of  gravel.  The  current 
is  very  violent  in  floods  upon  the  steeper  side,  but  is  comparatively 
weak  upon  the  shallow  side.  Here,  accordingly,  in  every  heavy 
flood  some  Heron  comes  to  fish. 

She  wades  up  to  the  full  depth  permitted  by  the  length  of 
her  legs,  watches  the  water  intently  with  outstretched  neck  and 
threatening  beak,  and,  no  doubt,  often  secures  some  unusually 
large  trout  as  the  reward  of  her  enterprise  and  skill.  I  am  bound 
to  confess,  however,  that  as  my  patience  in  watching  the  Heron 
has  never  equalled  the  patience  of  the  Heron  in  watching  the  fish, 
I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  capture  on  such  occasions,  although 
one  of  my  friends  did  from  the  window  see  one  in  the  same 
pool  above  described. 

The  Heron  on  that  occasion  lifted  out  of  the  eddying  stream  a 
fish  which  was  too  large  to  be  swallowed  on  the  spot.  It  was, 
therefore,  marched  off  to  the  bank  and  there  despatched  at 
leisure.  But  never,  even  at  such  places  and  times,  when  it  mifyht 
be  supposed  that  a  number  of  fish  would  be  accessible  to  capture, 
have  I  seen  more  than  one  Heron  fishing  the  same  pool,  however 
large  or  long. 

From  what  I  have  stated  it  appears  that  the  Heron  earns  a 
somewhat  scanty  and  precarious  living  by  dint,  chiefly,  of  indomit- 
able patience  and  great  skill  in  the  management  of  her  weapons. 
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She  is  credited  in  most  ornithological  books  with  devouring  frogs, 
and  even  mice,  when  occasion  may  offer.  But  neither  of  these 
articles  of  food  can  enter  much  into  the  diet  of  Herons  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  In  this  country  frogs  are  by  no  means 
abundant,  and  as  to  mice,  the  occasions  must  be  rare  indeed 
when  a  Heron  gets  a  chance  of  swallowing  a  mouse.  The  bird 
is,  undoubtedly,  here  almost  entirely  dependent  on  fish,  and  on 
the  capture  of  fish  one  by  one  as  they  approach  within  reach  at 
selected  spots. 

But  as  the  adjustments  of  Nature  are  infinite,  and  subtle 
beyond  the  track  of  ordinary  observation,  the  question  naturally 
arises  whether  the  Heron  has  been  provided  with  any— as  it  were 
artificial—  advantage  or  facility  to  compensate  for  the  many 
obvious  disabilities  under  which  it  lies,  as  compared  with  other 
fish-eating  birds.  It  cannot  pursue ;  it  cannot  swim  or  dive 
like  the  Merganser,  or  the  Cormorants,  or  the  Penguins ;  it 
cannot  fly  or  plunge  like  the  Gannets,  or  like  the  Osprey.  It  is 
bound  to  remain  stationary  like  a  stone  or  a  stick,  trusting  that 
fish  will  come  to  it  of  their  own  accord.  Has  it  been  given  any 
attractive  power  to  help  it  in  this  game?  I  think  it  has — in  its 
peculiar  colouring. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  years  about  protective  colour- 
ing— colouring  in  animals  of  all  classes  which  serves  to  hide  them 
from  their  enemies.  The  Heron  has  certainly  no  colouring  of  this 
kind,  and  does  not  need  it,  for  it  has  few  enemies,  and  is  certainly 
a  very  conspicuous  bird.  It  is  very  tall — very  gaunt — with 
nothing  whatever  about  it  to  diminish  its  rather  ostentatious 
visibility.  The  plienomenon  of  attractive  colouring  has  been 
less  noticed,  and  is,  indeed,  probably  very  rare. 

A  very  curious  case  of  it  has  been  found  in  an  African  spider 
which,  in  colour  and  in  form,  exactly  resembles  the  droppings  of 
bird's  dung,  by  which  flies  are  attracted  within  the  fatal  grasp 
of  the  spider's  legs  and  fangs.  I  do  not  know  of  any  recognised 
case  of  this  device  among  the  higher  animals  of  prey.  But  I 
strongly  suspect  the  existence  and  operation  of  it  in  the  Heron. 

The  general  hue  of  the  whole  upper  plumage  is  simply  a  fine 
bluish-grey,  or  dove  colour,  which  harmonises  well  with  many 
kinds  of  rock  and  stones  common  in  the  bed  of  rivers  and  streams. 
But  this  is  not  the  colour  of  the  under  parts  of  the  Heron,  which, 
from  its  habitual  upright  position,  are  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  whole  front  of  its  long  neck  is  of  a  pure  and  very  shining 
white,  ornamented,  indeed,  by  lines  of  black  spots  and  streaks, 
but  still  more  remarkably  ornamented  by  pendant  plumes  of  pure 
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white.  When  seen  against  any  background  which  is  dark,  like 
the  seaweeds  of  the  shore,  or  even  in  shadow,  as  in  the  beds  of 
streams,  this  colouring  makes  the  Heron  very  visible  even  at  great 
distances. 

What  can  be  the  reason,  the  fittingness,  of  such  a  flaring 
colour  in  a  bird  which  depends  almost  entirely  for  its  living  on 
the  voluntary  approach  of  other  creatures  which  are  very  wary 
and  easily  alarmed  ? 

Everyone  who  has  fished  the  clear  trout  streams  of  England 
knows  how  sharp  and  wakeful  are  the  eyes  of  those  fish,  and  how 
the  most  careful  stalking  is  needed  to  approach  them  without 
giving  an  alarm  which  is  fatal  to  sport.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  all  the  clear  streams  of  Scotland,  except  those  in  which 
the  ripples  of  a  strong  rapid  current  conceal  from  each  other  the 
fisherman  and  the  fish.  In  rocky  pools,  too,  left  by  the  sea,  it  is 
remarkable  how  the  enclosed  fish  rush  for  shelter  into  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks  or  under  the  bits  of  seaweed  when  any 
wanderer  on  the  shore  comes  within  sight. 

Although  the  eyes  of  fish  are,  of  course,  mainly  adapted  to 
vision  underneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  they  are  nevertheless 
quite  fitted  to  give  notice  of  dangers  coming  from  outside — a 
notice  of  which  instant  advantage  is  always  taken  in  the  most 
rushiijg  movements  of  escape.  It  does,  therefore,  at  first  sight, 
seem  a  puzzle  why  Herons  should  be  clothed  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  all  colours  when  they  absolutely  depend  at  least  on 
the  absence  of  alarm  in  their  prey. 

But,  as  often  happens  in  Nature,  the  very  greatness  of  the 
puzzle  may  be  the  best  suggestion  of  an  explanation.  In  Nature 
there  is  nothing  without  a  reason.  Her  whole  system  is  essentially 
a  reasonable  system,  a  system  in  which  means  are  invariably 
adapted  to  the  securing  of  results.  And  that  there  is  some  reason 
concerned  in  this  case  may  well  be  suggested  to  us  by  the  fact 
that  conspicuous  whiteness  is  not  confined  to  our  common 
European  Heron,  but  prevails  more  or  less  markedly  in  the  whole 
tribe,  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  they  exist  at  all. 

Some  species  of  Heron,  the  lovely  Egrets,  are  altogether  of  a 
pure  white,  the  whole  bird  shining  like  a  spot  of  snow.  I  believe 
the  explanation  to  be  very  simple,  though  not  obvious  at  first 
sight.  It  is  this :  that  anything  which  throws  a  bright  gleam 
into  the  water  is  in  itself  an  attraction  to  fish. 

Fish  all  prey  more  or  less  upon  each  other,  and  the  under- 
«^iirfaces  of  all  fish  are  of  a  very  silvery  and  gleaming  whiteness. 

is  is  the  principle  of  a  mode  of  fishing  which  is  common  in 
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the  Mediterranean,  and,  I  believe,  on  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
shores  —  namely,  the  exhibition  at  the  stem  of  boats  of  a  blazing 
torch,  which  attracts  various  species  of  fish  to  the  surface  so  as 
to  come  within  the  reach  of  spears.  It  is  curious  that  this  device 
is  never  practised  in  Scottish  waters.  But  the  attraction  of 
gleaming  substances  to  fish  is,  in  other  forms,  very  well  known 
indeed,  as  witness  the  common  use  of  white  flies,  or  spoon-baits 
made  of  shining  metal. 

When,  therefore,  a  Heron  stands  on  the  seashore  as  the  tide 
is  slowly  rising,  the  gleam  of  its  pure  white  neck  is  reflected  in 
the  water.  Fish  in  search  of  prey  prowl  along  the  edges  of  the 
advancing  line  of  shore  ;  they  are  attracted  by  the  sheen,  and  they 
approach,  perhaps  warily,  in  order  to  see  exactly  what  it  is. 

Curiosity  or  inquisitiveness  is  strongly  marked  among  some 
of  the  lower  animals.  Cows  will  crowd  round  any  unusual  object 
placed  upon  the  surface  of  their  pasture,  and  birds  will  often 
exhibit  the  same  attention  whenever  they  are  roused  by  strange 
appearances.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  according  to  the  analogies  of 
Nature  that  fish  should  be  attracted  to  approach  the  shore  to 
reconnoitre  such  a  shining  object  as  the  tall  neck  of  a  Heron 
throwing  its  gleam  upon  the  water. 

And  this  would  account  for  the  behaviour  of  Herons  when  they 
are  fishing  in  this  way.  What  is  most  remarkable  about  their 
attitude  is  its  absolute  stillness.  They  are  conscious  that  any 
movement  might  put  an  end  to  curiosity  and  substitute  alarm. 
Absolute  immobility  is,  therefore,  an  essential  condition  of  success, 
and  how  wonderfully  it  is  maintained  can  only  be  understood  by 
those  who  have  watched,  as  I  have  done,  the  Herons  standing  in 
this  way  on  the  shores,  with  their  necks  at  *  full  cock,*  as  it  were, 
for  a  strike. 

The  whole  expression  is  one  of  intense  observation  and 
expectancy,  as  if  the  prey  were  advancing  very  slowly  and  very 
warily  to  see  what  it  was  that  shone  so  brilliantly,  and  as  if  the 
slightest  movement  might  spoil  the  game.  The  reason  for  the 
colouring  is  thus  fully  explained — that  is  to  say,  it  is  explained 
when  it  is  regarded  as  combined  with  corresponding  instincts 
which  enable  the  bird  to  put  it  to  its  proper  use. 

Again,  all  these  great  peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  fishing  are  a 
full  explanation  of  the  solitary  character  of  the  fishing  habits  of 
the  Heron.  As  no  deerstalker  would  have  any  chance  in  company 
with  others,  so  neither  would  a  Heron  have  a  chance  unless 
absolutely  alone. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  anything  unsocial  in  the  character  of 
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the  Heron ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is,  in  this  respect,  an  absolute 
contrast  between  the  habits  of  the  Heron  when  fishing  and  when 
either  resting  or  nesting.  Away  from  the  pool  or  the  shore  the 
Heron  is  one  of  the  most  sociable  of  birds.  They  often  perch  in 
companies  upon  trees,  and  remain  there  for  hours  till  the  state  of 
the  tide  is  again  suitable  for  fishing.  They  stand  also  in  companies 
very  often  on  meadows  and  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fishing  ground. 

Above  all  they  are  eminently  social  in  the  nesting  season.  I 
have  never  seen  a  Heron's  nest  in  a  solitary  position,  or  at  any 
distance  from  others.  We,  therefore,  speak  of  heronries  as  we 
do  of  rookeries.  They  may  be  very  large  or  comparatively  small ; 
but  the  nests  of  these  birds  are  always  in  groups. 

And  not  only  in  this  way,  but  in  the  way  of  conversation, 
the  Heron  is  a  most  social  creature.  It  has  infinitely  more 
variety  of  voice  and  of  intonation  than  the  Kook.  The  sounds, 
indeed,  that  come  from  a  heronry  in  spring,  especially  after  the 
young  birds  are  hatched,  are  inimitable  and  indescribable.  A 
peculiar  mode  of  speech  by  a  clappering  of  the  mandibles  of  the 
bill  is  varied  by  croaks,  groans,  coughing  noises,  and  occasional 
screams  as  if  the  triumphs  of  the  chase  were  the  subject  of 
animated  rehearsal  and  of  joyous  conversation. 

The  young  are  inured  to  patience  from  their  birth ;  for,  as 
the  parents  do  not  catch  very  frequently,  the  young  have  long 
intervals  to  wait  for  the  coming  morsel.  This  they  do,  as  soon 
as  their  soft  legs  are  sufficiently  hardened  to  support  them, 
by  standing  on  the  platform  of  sticks  which  forms  the  nest 
for  hours  together  in  the  queerest  attitudes  of  patient  medi- 
tation. 

Nor  have  I  ever  seen  in  a  heronry  any  indication  of  that 
rapturous  and  clamorous  welcome  which  is  accorded  to  the  old 
Kook  when  he  comes  with  food  to  wife  or  children — fluttering  of 
wings  and  loud  cawings,  and  every  sign  of  intense  excitement. 
With  Herons  everything  seems  to  be  sedate,  calm,  and  dignified, 
as  becomes  birds  whose  pursuits  are  all  connected  with  quietness 
and  patience. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  the  Heron's  life  in  which 
it  does  condescend  to  exhibit  the  emotion  common  to  all  other 
creatures  in  the  season  of  courtship  and  of  love.  All  who  have 
seen  the  attitudes  of  Cranes  and  Flamingoes  in  the  spring  as 
they  are  exhibited  at  the  Zoo  must  have  been  amused  by  the 
ungainly  attitudes  of  dancing  and  prancing  in  which  the  long- 
'egged  birds  express  their  feelings.     The  Heron  has  somewhat 
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similar  habits,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  structural 
alhances  between  the  two  famihes  of  the  Herons  and  the 
Cranes. 

In  her  ordinary  flight  the  Heron  tucks  herself  up  very  neatly. 
Her  long  neck  is  folded  back,  the  head  resting  on  the  back,  and 
the  bill  resting  on  a  fold  of  the  neck.  The  long  legs  are  stretched 
behind  in  a  straight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  body,  so  that  tlic 
two  upper  feet  appear  behind  the  tail  as  if  they  were  a  long 
rudder.  But  in  the  season  of  courtship  the  Heron  launches  out 
into  the  air  with  legs  and  neck  straggling  in  all  directions, 
wheeling  in  awkwardly  executed  circles  round  the  nesting  trees, 
and  even  pretending  at  moments  to  float  or  soar— an  attempt 
which  is  very  ungainly,  and  is  not  redeemed  by  the  hoarse  croaks, 
cries,  and  screams  by  which  it  is  often  accompanied. 

On  one  occasion  only  have  I  seen  the  staid  equanimity  of 
the  Heron  disturbed,  not  by  the  connections  of  the  spring-time 
and  of  love,  but  by  rage  and  fear.  It  was  on  one  of  the  many 
occasions  when  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  Minister  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Queen  at  Balmoral. 

The  valley  of  the  Dee  is  separated  from  the  parallel  valley  of 
the  Don  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which  varies  much  in  elevation. 
Immediately  above  the  Castle  of  Balmoral  this  ridge  is  low,  and 
is  crossed  by  an  easy  road  from  one  valley  to  the  other.  I  was 
leaving  the  Castle  in  an  open  dogcart,  in  company  with  the  late 
(roneral  Grey,  for  the  purpose  of  going  up  the  valley  to  the  Old 
Bridge  of  Dee  to  fish  the  salmon  pools  near  Invercauld. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  door  I  noticed  a  large,  heavy  bird  witli 
a  slow,  flapping  flight  coming  over  the  low  pass  from  the  valbyof 
tlie  Don,  and  making  for  the  Dee.  At  first  I  thought  it  must  be 
a  Heron,  but  as  it  approached  I  saw  that  it  was  dark  in  colour, 
and  could  only  be  some  kind  of  eagle.  On  it  came,  steering  a 
stcadv  course  towards  the  river  until  it  came  above  it,  when  it 
suddenly  stopped  and  hovered,  as  a  Kestrel  hovers  in  the  air  when 
searching  a  field  for  mice. 

This  manoeuvre  at  once  revealed  what  the  stranger  was :  it 
was  the  Osprey,  or  fishing  eagle.  Never  having  seen  an  Osprey 
before  I  was  intensely  interested,  and  hoped  to  see  a  succc^ssful 
plunge  into  the  Dae,  and  the  lifting  of  a  salmon  clutched  in  the 
Osproy's  powerful  talons.  But  his  sport  and  my  interest  were 
alike  si)oilt  by  a  Heron. 

She  had  been  standing  in  the  bed  of  the  Dee  somewhere  close 
to  the  pool  over  which  the  Osprey  hovered,  and  was  terribly 
disturbed  by  the  dreadful  apparition.     I  do  not  know  whether 
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the  Osprey  ever  attacks  other  birds.  But  his  weight,  the 
tremendous  grasp  of  his  claws,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  plunging 
swoops  upon  fish,  would  undoubtedly  enable  him  to  deal  a 
death-blow  on  the  back  of  any  bird  which  he  might  choose  to 
assail. 

Such,  at  all  events,  seemed  to  be  the  instinctive  dread  of  the 
Heron,  which  evidently  thought  herself  very  unsafe  except  when 
flying.  She,  therefore,  rose  from  the  bed  of  the  Dee,  screaming 
with  fear  and  anger,  legs  straddling,  neck  extended,  wings 
flapping  wildly,  and  shaped  a  course  of  wide  circles  round 
the  Osprey,  some  wheels  in  the  air  passing  very  near  the 
eagle. 

Although,  of  course,  the  Osprey  could  entertain  no  fear  of  the 
Heron,  it  evidently  thought  her  such  a  scolding  bore  that  it 
sheered  off,  and  to  my  great  disappointment  flew  back  in  the 
direction  whence  it  came.  It  is  the  only  grudge  I  ever  had 
against  a  Heron — that  this  one  deprived  me  of  the  great  interest 
of  seeing  an  Osprey  at  work  in  catching  salmon  in  a  clear  rapid 
river. 

There  is  one  other  particular  in  which  the  Heron  is  a  bird  of 
great  interest,  and  that  is  its  peculiar  machinery  of  flight.  Its 
wings  are  enormous  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  its  wing- 
strokes  are  singularly  slow  and  heav3^ 

Few  persons  have  ever  observed  the  excessive  rapidity  of 
the  wing-strokes  of  almost  all  other  birds.  In  many  cases 
the  rapidity  is  so  great  that  the  eye  cannot  follow  or  count  the 
strokes.  Even  the  common  Kook  has  a  wing-stroke  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  count ;  whilst  in  the  case  of  ducks 
and  divers,  and  many  others,  the  rapidity  is  wholly  con- 
founding. 

At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  the  flaps  of  a  Heron's  wing  are 
so  slow  that  it  would  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  count 
them.  Yet  when  we  come  to  try  we  find  that  it  needs  the 
closest  attention  to  do  so,  and  that  the  flaps  somewhat  exceed 
one  in  each  second — that  is  to  say,  the  downward  stroke  of 
the  wing  is  repeated  more  than  sixty  times  per  minute. 
But  as  for  every  downward  stroke  there  must  be  a  previous 
upward  or  lifting  stroke,  it  follows  that  the  muscular  exer- 
tion is  repeated  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  times  in  the 
minute. 

Of  course  the  downward  stroke  is  the  only  one  which 
specially  encounters  aerial  resistance,  the  structure  of  the 
wing — convex  above,  concave  below — being  specially  contrived 
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to  escape  resistance  in  the  one  direction,  and  to  utilise  it 
in  the  other.  But  all  this  is  a  splendid  object  lesson  on  the 
mechanical  theory  of  flight  and  the  possibilities  of  aerial 
navigation. 

Large  wings  and  light  bodies  do  not  conduce  to  power  and 
rapidity  in  flight.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Heron  is  one  of 
the  slowest  and  most  lumbering  of  all  fliers,  just  because  in 
wanting  weight,  it  wants  that  which  alone  gives  momentum  in 
flight.  Heavy  birds  with  the  smallest  possible  area  of  wing  are 
those  which  fly  fastest. 

Of  course  that  area  must  have  a  minimum.  When  it  falls 
short  of  that  minimum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Penguins  and  of  the 
extinct  Greak  Auk,  the  bird  cannot  fly  at  all.  But  wherever  the 
area  of  wing  is  just  sufficient,  when  flapped  with  great  energy 
and  speed,  to  lift  the  bird's  weight,  then  that  weight  is  the  main 
clement  in  the  velocity  of  flight. 

This  may  be  well  seen  in  the  common  Guillemot,  a  bird 
closely  allied  to  the  Great  Auk,  but  with  this  difference :  that  its 
wings,  although  very  small  in  area,  are  yet  just  sufficiently  large 
to  lift  the  bird  when  flapped  with  a  quite  invisible  rapidity.  The 
flight  of  the  Guillemot  when  once  *  under  way '  is  immensely 
rapid — certainly  not  less  than  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  probably 
much  more.  The  Heron  is  the  slowest  of  all  our  larger  birds, 
just  because  its  wings  are,  for  the  purpose  of  velocity,  too  large 
in  proportion  to  its  weight,  and  are  not  worked  with  any  great 
energy  of  stroke. 

Velocity  of  flight  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  a  Heron,  which 
does  not  feed  on  the  wing.  Her  wings  are  only  needed  to  carry 
her  from  one  fishing  station  to  another,  and  to  carry  a  certain 
amount  of  weight  in  fish. 

The  eggs  of  the  Heron  are  of  a  beautiful  very  pale  blue, 
and  the  young  are  decorated  from  the  first  with  a  strange  crest 
of  downy  plumes,  which  give  them  rather  a  grotesque  appear- 
ance. The  long  legs  take  a  long  time  to  be  developed  and 
to  harden  into  bone.  This  accounts  for  the  considerable  period 
that  elapses  before  they  can  leave  the  nest  to  live  for  themselves. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  March,  and  quite  at  the  end  of  May  the 
young  are  still  nestlings,  though  sometimes  able  to  fly  a  little. 

Altogether  the  Heron  is  a  bird  of  great  beauty,  and  of  great 
interest  among  the  feathered  races.  The  European  Heron  is 
replaced  in  America  by  the  Night  Heron — somewhat  smaller,  but 
similar  in  structure. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  ROCKIES 

BV  H.  SETON-KARB,  M.P. 

Fbesh  from  Oxford,  I  was  walking  down  the  Strand 
spring  of  187G,  when  I  saw  a  fine  pair  of  Wapiti  homs  i 
window  of  a  giinmaker's  shop.  Wapiti  heads  were  not  so  plenti- 
ful in  London  twenty  years  ago  as  they  are  now.  The  size  and 
beauty  of  that  particular  head,  the  first  of  its  kind  I  had  seen, 
fairly  astonished  me.  A  year  or  eo  before  I  Lad  killed  my  first 
red-deer  stag  in  Norway.  But  here  was  a  tined  trophy  that 
threw  all  possible  red-deer  heads  into  the  shade,  and  aroused  my 
most  bloodthirsty  instincts.  Why  is  it,  by  the  bye,  that  the 
size  and  beauty  of  wild  stags,  and  other  big  game,  create  in 
certain  individuals  this  lust  to  kill?  In  this  civilised  age  this 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect  may,  to  some  minds,  be  difficult  to 
understand.  Place  some  educated  and  otherwise  humane  person, 
of  the  class  I  refer  to,  on  a  Mcotch  hill-side,  a  Norwegian  fjeld, 
or  on  the  pine-clad  slopes  of  the  Great  Divide,  with  express  riiJe 
ill  hand,  and  a  good  stag,  a  fine  reindeer  buck,  or  an  old  wapiti 
bul!  in  sight,  and  he  will  straightway  he  seized  with  an  inordinate 
desire  to  slay  the  animal  in  question.  This  desire  will  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  beast,  and  the 
difficulties  and  exertion  entailed  in  the  pursuit.  It  possesses  at 
times  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.     1  have  stalked  and  hunted 
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pith  Scotch  gilhes,  with  Norwegian  natives,  with  Western 
^rappers,  and  even  with  lied  Indian  chiefs,  and  I  have  noticed 
ihat  the  manifestation  of  this  desire,  allowinfr  for  individual  and 
Mcial  differences  of  temjieranient  and  training,  ia  always  the 
tame.  The  Western  trapper  ia  usually  profane,  and  the  Ked 
ndian  taciturn.  But  the  lust  to  kill  is  shared  by  all,  accompanied 
Rjy  more  or  less  suppressed  excitement,  and  absolute  indifference 
"to  all  physical  toil  and  exertion  involved.  I  have  known  a  middle- 
aged   and   respectable  Loudon  magistrate  crawl  ior  a  hundred  | 


irds  or  more  at  full  length  through  wet  moss  hags  and  peaty  ] 

;,  drenched  with  perspiration,  and  shaking  with  excitement,  in  ] 

brder  to  obtain  a  shot  at  a  'stag  of  ten.'     I   have  known   an.] 

Oxford  graduate  lie  for  hours  on  a  Norwegian  snow-fjeld  waiting;! 

'  r  a  chance  at  a  reindeer  buck. 

Failure  or  success  in  either  case  meant  bitter  disappointment  I 
or  lasting  joy ;  and  it  was  all  a  question  of  taking  the  life  of  some  1 
beautiful  creature.  The  mere  desire  to  obtain  venison  or  a  good  J 
head  does  not  satisfactorily  account  for  these  phenomena.  We  J 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  civilisation  cannot  efface  ma 
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predatory  instincts,  and  that  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  wild 
game  is  a  perfectly  natural,  healthy  and  widespread  trait  of 
humanity,  even  necessary,  in  some  cases,  for  health  and  happiness, 
and  probably  intended  as  an  antidote  to  the  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  the  sumptuous  fare,  of  refined  civilisation. 

To  return  to  the  wapiti  head  in  the  London  shop  window 
The  effect  on  the  writer  was  that  in  August  1877  I  found  myself, 
in  company  with  a  congenial  friend  and  a  pile  of  gun -cases  and 
luggage,  deposited  at  Fort  Steele,  in  Southern  Wyoming,  intent 
on  a  hunt  in  the  Eockies.  Wyoming  was  at  that  time  an  ideal 
hunting-ground.  The  Main  Divide  runs  through  the  centre  of 
the  State.  From  July  to  November  the  climate  is  magnificent. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  cow-puncher  and  sheep-herder  were  com- 
paratively unknown  ;  and  the  rolling  prairies,  the  pine-clad  slopes 
and  precipitous  canons  of  this  Western  land  were  the  natural 
home  of  antelope  and  deer,  Ovis  montana  and  range  grizzly,  the 
shaggy  buffalo  and  the  lordly  wapiti. 

Fort  Steele  was  our  starting-point  and  base  of  operations. 
It  was  a  military  post  at  that  time,  situated  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Kail  way  where  it  crosses  the  North  Platte  river.  Although  tiie 
altitude  is  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  country  at  this  point  is 
singularly  uninteresting.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  cotton- 
wood  trees  along  the  river,  there  is  no  timber  and  little  green 
grass.  Rocky  ridges  and  rolling  plains  covered  with  sage  brush 
and  brown  bunch  grass  constitute  the  scenery.  Only  in  the  dim 
distance  can  be  seen  the  high  peaks  of  the  Main  Divide.  Some 
fifty  miles  have  to  be  traversed  before  the  nearest  point  of  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  is  reached. 

The  usual  hunting  equipment  in  that  country  consists  of  a 
wagon  and  team  to  convey  provisions,  bedding,  tents,  and  personal 
effects,  and  a  good  supply  of  riding  horses,  half-bred  Indian  ponies 
for  the  most  part,  hardy  and  enduring,  and  up  to  any  amount  of 
work  at  their  own  pace.  Sometimes  packhorses  are  substituted 
for  the  wagon.  The  advantage  of  a  pack  outfit  is  that  almost 
any  country  can  be  traversed,  and  no  semblance  of  a  road  or  track 
is  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  wagon.  On  the  other  hand, 
packing  a  horse  is  a  very  different  business  from  loading  a  wagon. 
It  took  a  friend  and  myself  over  a  month  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  *  diamond  hitch '  and  to  put  on  a  horse  a  pack  that  did  not  come 
loose  in  the  first  half-mile.  I  shall  never  forget  our  start  with  a 
pack-train  for  the  Bif^:  Horn  Mountains  in  1878.  We  had  nine  pack- 
horses  and,  all  told,  six  men.  The  first  day  we  only  made  some  six 
miles.     Half  a  mile  from  the  starting-point  our  pack-train,  fresh  to 
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the  work,  was  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  prairie,  bucking  their 
loads  loose  as  they  ran,  with  a  light-hearted  frolicsomeness  very 
different  from  the  same  pack-train  a  month  later,when,noseto  tail, 
they  sedately  '  followed  my  leader '  in  Indian  file  over  the  roughest 
ground.  But  some  packhorses  always  continue  mean  ;  our  in- 
corrigible on  that  trip  was  a  piebald,  wall-eyed,  and  ancient 
Indian  pony,  that  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  rubbing  his  pack 
against  a  tree,  and  regularly  bucked  his  load  once  a  week.  On 
my  first  hunting-trip,  in  1877,  we  were  content  with  a  commis- 
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the  dry-goods  store,  we  went  north  from  the  railroad  into  what 
was  then  a  comparatively  unknown  country,  and  enjoyed  two 
months  of  pure  and  unadulterated  bliss.  The  climate  was  perfect, 
game  abundant,  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of  letters,  telegrams 
and  civilisation,  and  could  give  the  rein  (in  a  sportemanlike 
manner)  to  our  predatory  instincts  without  let  or  hindrance. 
Our  object  was  to  obtain  good  heads,  especially  wapiti,  and,  unless 
short  of  meat,  only  good  heads  were  shot.  The  detailed  incidents 
of  camp-life  in  the  Eockies  are  more  or  less  monotonous  to  relate, 
and  it  is  not  my  intention   to  inflict    a   sporting   diary  on   the 
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patience  of  my  readers,  but  merely  to  recall  a  few  reminiscences 
from  the  half  dozen  or  more  hunting-trips  I  have  made  at  different 
times  in  this  part  of  the  Kockies. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  Western  game,  the  prong-horned 
antelope  of  the  plains  is  one  of  the  most  sporting.  Twenty  years 
ago  antelope  were  ubiquitous  on  the  rolling  prairies  and  foot-hills 
of  Wyoming.  Hard  to  approach,  quick-sighted  and  fast,  they 
afforded  the  best  possible  rifle  practice.  The  few  antelope  now 
left  in  this  country  are  almost  unapproachable.  In  the  days  of 
which  I  write  one  could  generally  ride  to  within  a  long  shot,  say 
300  yards.  An  old  buck's  curiosity  would  usually  detain  him  a 
few  seconds  and  give  a  standing  chance.  I  have  often — where 
the  shot  was  a  long  one— put  in  a  successful  second  barrel  after 
getting  the  range  by  seeing  where  the  first  bullet  struck  the  dusty 
plain.  As  a  consequence  of  continuous  practice  at  antelopei 
in  order  to  supply  railway  camps  with  venison,  some  of  the 
Western  trappers  and  ranchmen  of  twenty  years  ago  were  among 
the  finest  rifle-shots  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  It  was  just 
the  case  of  the  professional  as  against  the  amateur ;  of  work  done 
for  a  living  as  against  the  practice  of  a  pastime.  A  bag  of  twenty 
or  thirty  antelope  was  not  an  uncommon  morning's  work  for  an 
old  hand  when  the  Union  Pacific  railway  was  being  laid.  I  have 
known  seven  antelope  out  of  a  single  small  band  killed  in  as 
many  shots  of  a  Winchester  repeating  rifle  by  an  old  Westerner ; 
the  first  as  it  stood  at  over  100  yards,  and  the  others  as  they 
galloped  away.  I  have  seen  a  single  elk,  standing  endways, 
raked  from  stem  to  stern  at  over  400  yards  by  a  bullet  from  an 
old  Ballard  rifle  in  the  hands  of  another  Western  native ;  and 
these  men  thought  nothing  of  these  feats,  and  fully  expected  to 
accomplish  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  indifferent 
amateur  shots  spend  a  day  among  herds  of  antelope,  and  expend 
many  dozens  of  cartridges,  without  touching  a  hair. 

The  best  Western  venison,  and — to  my  mind — the  poorest 
sport,  is  provided  by  the  black-tail  buck.  This  deer  skulks  in 
thick  cover,  carries  a  pretty  but  uninteresting  head,  and,  when 
disturbed,  usually  rings.  An  orthodox  stalk  after  a  black-tail 
deer  was  most  unusual.  It  was  generally  a  question  of  riding 
through  steep-sided  cafions  and  along  pine-covered  hillsides,  and 
shooting  on  sight  when  a  buck  was  jumped.  These  animals 
depend  largely  on  cover  and  concealment,  rather  than  on  speed 
(though  they  are  fast  enough),  for  safety.  Once,  when  after  elk,  I 
rode  round  a  rocky  hill  to  within  80  yards  of  a  fairly  good  black- 
tail  buck  standing  under  a  large  rock,  and  amid  a  few  small  trees. 
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He  was  in  full  sight  and  looking  at  us.  We  had  plenty  ol 
venison,  and  did  not  want  his  head,  and  so  rode  on  unheeding. 
The  buck  stood  perfectly  still  and  watched  us  out  of  sight  with- 
out moving  a  nmacle.  He  thought  himself  unseen,  his  grey 
autumn  coat  harmonising  exactly  with  his  surroundings.  Had 
■we  stopped  to  take  a  shot,  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  off  at 
once,  with  the  bounding  springy  gallop  characteristic  of  these 
deer. 

One  of  the  last  black-tail  I  killed,  in  1894,  was  secured  in 
a  somewhat  curious  manner.     We  were  camped  on  the  Three 


Forks  of  Snake  itiver,  late  in  the  fall.  The  deer  were  all  Ifiiving 
the  Main  Divide  for  wintir  range  on  the  Red  Desert.  Venison 
was  necessary  for  our  camp,  and  I  wa»  returninjj,  with  my 
hunter,  after  a  long  day's  ride  without  having  seen  a  single 
buck,  though  does  were  plentiful  enough.  We  wore  elose  to 
camp,  out  of  the  good  deer-ground,  a  disappointed  pair  of  horse- 
men without  any  prosiiect  of  fresh  meat  forsujiper,  wlien  my  eye 
was  caught  by  a  patch  ol  grey  on  a  bare  liiUside  (tpposite,  right 
on  our  path,  and  some  ;tOU  yards  away.  I  put  the  glass  on. 
Yes,  it  was  a  buck  lying  down  and  looking  at  us.     W'u  were 
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riding  through  a  hollow,  and  partially  concealed  by  trees.  My 
companion,  a  Western  hunter,  would  at  first  hardly  believe  it, 
until  I  gave  him  the  glass.  *  Yes,  that's  a  travellin'  buck,  takin' 
a  rest ;  and  a  good  'un  he  is,  too.*  By  that  time  I  was  off  my 
horse  and  seated  on  the  ground,  an  elbow  on  each  knee,  and  had 
drawn  a  full  bead  on  the  top  of  his  shoulder.  *  How  far.  Jack  ? ' 
I  whispered.     *  Over  300  yards,*  was  the  reply. 

The  first  barrel  cracked,  and  a  puff  of  dust  flew  up  a  foot 
below  the  grey  body.  Quick  as  thought,  as  the  buck  was  rising, 
the  sight  was  raised*  a  hair's  breadth  and  the  second  trigger 
pressed.  *  That  fetched  him,*  said  my  companion,  as  the  head 
fell  prone.  A  lucky  shot,  this  time  a  shade  too  high,  had 
severed  the  spine.  The  body  of  that  buck  was  brought  in  whole 
on  one  of  our  horses,  to  delight  the  eyes,  and  other  bodily  organs, 
of  a  hungry  camp.  I  have  occasionally  tried,  with  success,  riding 
in  line  with  another  rifle  200  yards  apart,  and  a  man  between, 
through  likely  looking  deer-ground.  The  deer  ring,  and,  when 
started  by  one  of  the  line,  often  run  straight  into  the  arms  of 
another  rider.  The  idea  of  a  line  of  riflemen  is  not  contained  in 
their  philosophy.  The  most  artful  buck  has  never  calculated  on 
this  contingency,  and  does  not  understand  or  provide  against  it. 

Now  I  come  to  the  wapiti,  locally  miscalled  elk,  that  one 
chiefly  goes  to  the  Kockies  to  kill.  Black-tail  buck  and  antelope 
are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  and  supply  excellent  food,  but  the 
coveted  trophies  of  the  chase  are  provided  by  the  old  bull-elk, 
those  tined  beauties  that  are  facile  princeps  king  of  the  red-deer 
tribe. 

Twenty  years  ago  these  splendid  deer  ran  in  herds  of  thousands 
all  through  Northern  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  On  my  first  hunt- 
ing trip  in  Carbon  County,  Wyoming,  in  1877,  we  started  north 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Kailroad  into  a  country  at  that  time  little 
hunted,  and  then  considered  not  entirely  free  from  hostile 
Indians. 

Three  days  out  we  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Medicine  Bow 
Mountains,  then  a  magnificent  game  preserve,  now  nothing  but 
a  huge  sheep  and  cattle  ranche.  As  we  got  into  camp  that  night, 
on  a  lovely  August  evening,  we  ran  into  three  bull-elk,  and,  by 
dint  of  hard  riding,  secured  a  running  shot  as  they  were  entering 
the  thick  pine  timber,  killing  a  fairly  good  twelve-point  bull. 

We  were  too  late  into  camp  to  put  up  our  tents,  and  made  our 
beds  on  the  prairie,  at  the  foot  of  the  range.  Next  morning,  at 
sunrise,  I  was  awakened  by  the  cheery  voice  of  our  cook,  and, 
rising  from  the  blankets,  saw  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  imagin- 
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able.  A  large  herd  of  elk  were  just  entering  the  mountains. 
They  stood  grouped  about  200  yards  distant,  chiefly  cows  and 
calves,  with  the  rising  sun  just  showing  over  the  horizon  and 
hghting  up  their  tawny  yellow  bodies,  as  they  stared  for  a  moment 
at  our  camp,  and  then  made  their  way  leisurely  into  the  timbered 
hills.  That  particular  herd  contained  do  bull  worth  the  killing, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  beauty  of  the  picture  they  made.  The 
old  bulls  in  August  generally  run  alone,  and  despise  female 
society. 


Later  on  that  day  I  came  across  my  first  really  fine  old  bull— 
or  rather,  seven  of  thcin  — lying  in  a  marshy  hollow  at  the  bottom 
of  a  steep  valley.  We  came  upon  them  suddenly,  and,  as  they 
went  up  the  hill  on  catching  sight  of  us,  I  opened  fire  with  a 
double  -500  express  at  '200  yards,  and  before  they  were  out  of 
sight  had  secured  three  twelve- pointers,  two  of  them  carrying 
exceptionally  fine  and  heavy  heads. 

Our  method  of  hunting  in  those  days  was  casual  in  the 
extreme.  Game  was  plentiful,  and  the  ground  did  not  require  to 
be  carefully  spied.     The  size  of  the  country,  moreover,  and  the 
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altitude,  some  7,000  feet,  rendered  stalking  on  foot  a  laborious 
and  unprofitable  exercise  until  the  game  was  sighted.  We  had 
a  good  supply  of  riding  horses,  most  of  them  trained  to  stand 
where  left,  and  as  sure-footed  as  cats.  My  friend  and  I  would 
each  day  ride  in  company  with  a  hunter  in  different  directions 
from  camp,  meeting  again  at  dusk  to  discuss  the  incidents  of  the 
day,  at  supper  round  the  camp  fire.  We  had,  of  course,  our 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Some  of  the  finest  trophies  of  the  chase 
are  generally  secured  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  1  rode  one 
day  with  my  hunter  to  a  distant  ranche,  to  get  a  supply  of  tea, 
of  which  we  had  run  short.  For  some  days  previously  I  had  had. 
no  sport  worth  mentioning.  Keturning  from  the  ranche,  we  were 
riding  round  the  base  of  a  rocky  bill,  having  seen  no  sign  of  elk, 
when  a  low  whistle  from  the  hunter  behind  me  attracted  my 
attention.  I  glanced  round,  and  following  his  eye,  saw  a  splendid 
pair  of  twelve-point  antlers  just  visible  above  me  over  the  near 
skyline.  A  fine  old  bull-elk  was  lying  down  about  200  yards  above 
us,  his  horns  betraying  his  whereabouts.  I  sprang  from  my  horse, 
snatched  the  express  from  its  sling,  and  hastened  up  the  hill.  A 
few  steps  over  the  brow  would  take  me  into  sight  and  shot.  Then 
a  ridiculous  contretemps  occurred.  I  was  nervously  fingering  the 
trigger  and  hammer  of  my  double  '500  express,  and  by  some  mis- 
chance touched  the  wrong  hammer  and  trigger  together.  Both 
barrels  of  the  rifle  went  off,  and  so  did  the  bull.  Never  before  or 
since  can  I  plead  guilty  to  such  a  mistake.  My  temper  was  now 
fairly  up.  Hastily  grabbing  the  rifle  from  the  ground — it  had  flown 
out  of  my  hands  from  the  recoil— I  dashed,  breathless,  over  the 
ridge,  and  in  the  direction  the  bull  had  taken,  loading  as  I  went. 
Fortunately  the  ground  was  fairly  open,  and  as  I  came  over  the 
first  ridge,  I  caught  sight  of  the  bull-elk  standing  on  the  far  side 
of  a  deep  valley  he  had  crossed.  I  had  just  time  for  a  quick 
shoulder-shot  before  he  vanished  over  the  ridge,  and— ^ we  found 
him  dead  the  other  side.  That  elk  was  evidently  fated  to  be 
killed. 

On  another  occasion,  I  went  for  a  quiet  afternoon's  ride  to 
look  at  some  coyote  traps  we  had  set  at  the  carcase  of  an  elk. 
This  was  an  unlucky  day.  On  coming  near  the  carcase,  I  saw  a 
coyote,  having  sprung  the  traps,  tearing  at  the  meat.  Leaving 
my  horse  in  the  cover  of  the  pine  timber,  I  crept  up  within  shot, 
and  just  as  I  was  pulling  trigger  the  coyote,  either  hearing  or 
winding  me,  galloped  off.  A  running  shot  broke  his  hind  leg, 
and  without  waiting  to  reload  1  ran  forward  on  foot,  thinking  to 
get  near  enough  to  kill  him  with  my  revolver.     As  I  came  into 
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the  open,  one  of  the  finest  old  bull-elk  I  have  ever  seen  trotted 
majestically  out  of  a  grove  of  pine  timber  in  front,  and  crossed 
the  open  park  in  front  of  me  within  easy  range.  His  appearance 
was  entirely  unexpected.  I  grabbed  hastily,  and  of  course  in  the 
wrong  pocket,  for  a  cartridge,  and,  finally  jamming  one  into  the 
breech  of  the  rille,  obtained  a  long  snap-shot  just  as  the  magnifi- 
cent brute,  Vvith  spreading  antlers  laid  well  back  on  his  haunches, 
disappeared  into  a  belt  of  trees.  I  never  saw  him  again,  though 
the  grand  head  he  carried  dwelt  long  in  my  memory.  The 
wounded  coyote,  meanwhile,  had  of  course  disappeared.  My  cup 
of  disappointment  was  not  yet  full.  Returning  alone  to  camp 
that  evening  I  came  across  a  small  band  of  elk,  accompanied  by 
a  fair-sized  bull,  though  nothing  like  the  patriarch  I  had  just 
seen  and  missed.  Leaving  my  horse,  I  this  time  accomplished 
a  scientific  crawl,  and  obtained  an  easy  jfhot  at  100  yards.  It 
was  getting  dusk,  and  I  must  have  sighted  too  high,  as  the 
sequel  will  show.  At  the  crack  of  the  rifle,  the  bull  fell  prone, 
legs  kicking  in  the  air.  For  the  njoment  my  bloodthirstiness  w-as 
appeased.  I  went  back  to  my  horse  and  led  him  down  to  the 
prostrate  elk.  He  had  fallen  close  to  a  thick  belt  of  young  pine 
trees,  and  was  still  kicking  spasmodically.  As  1  came  within  ten 
yards  or  so  he  suddcaily  regained  his  legs,  and  plunged  headlong 
into  the  thick  timber  before  I  could  drop  rein  and  raise  my  rifle. 
He  vanished  from  mv  ken,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  He 
had  been  simply  en  ased,  i.e.  shot  too  high,  and  just  above  the 
back-bone.  The  eflect  of  such  a  shot  paralyses  for  the  moment, 
but  recovery  is  rapid.  An  irritated  and  despondent  sportsman 
returned  silently  to  camp  that  night. 

The  finest  bull-elk  I  ever  shot  was  driven  towards  me  uncon- 
sciously by  a  friend.  We  were  out  after  elk  on  the  Rim  of  the 
Hole,  as  it  is  termed,  a  well-known  volcanic  hollow  near  the 
Medicine  Bow  Mountains  of  Wyoming.  The  sides  of  this  de- 
pression are  clothed  with  pine  trees  and  quaking  asp,  and  many 
years  ago  were  a  certain  find  for  elk.  1  had  ridden  for  some 
miles  along  a  game  trail  half  way  up  its  slope,  and,  being  in  want 
of  meat,  had  shot  a  small  l*2-p()int  bull-elk.  Finally,  we  emerged 
on  the  open  prairie  above*.  As  we  did  so  I  saw  three  bulls,  one 
verj'  hirge,  making  over  the  prairie  straight  in  our  direction,  and 
we  just  had  time  to  slip  into  a  hollow  and  leave  our  horses.  M\' 
friend,  I  knew,  was  out  in  that  direction,  and  the  bulls  had 
evidently  been  disturbed  by  him.  It  subsequently  appeared  that 
he  had  never  even  seen  them.  They  had  got  his  wind.  They 
finally  ran  past  us— a  long  shot — and  I  liad  a  fair  chance  at  the 
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largest  at  200  yards,  and  evidently  hit  him.  He  disappeared  over 
the  Kim.  We  followed  on  foot,  and  saw  two  of  the  bulls  making 
off  in  the  distance.  Where  was  the  third  ?  My  hmiter  had  been 
some  way  behind  when  I  took  the  shot,  and  was  slightly  sceptical  as 
to  the  hit.  We  spent  some  time  in  endeavouring  to  find  the  track 
or  trail  of  blood  in  the  pine  groves  below  the  Bim,  but  failed. 
Returning  up  a  hollow,  in  thick  cover  and  on  foot,  a  monstrous 
pair  of  horns  arose  in  front  of  me.  My  old  bull,  badly  hit,  had 
lain  down  just  out  of  sight  in  the  cover  over  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
A  snap-shot  through  the  trees  failed  to  stop  him,  and  he  dis- 
appeared in  the  thick  wood,  to  appear  in  the  open  some  hundreds 
of  yards  away.  He  slowly  made  his  way  into  a  second  gulch  and 
disappeared.  We  followed  cautiously,  and,  coming  to  th€(  second 
gulch,  jumped  a  range  grizzly  bear  and  three  cubs,  who  galloped 
rapidly  through  the  cover  below.  The  temptation  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  I  got  in  six  shots  before  they  were  out  of  sight,  killing 
the  old  she  bear  and  one  cub,  the  remaining  two  cubs  getting 
clear  away.  But  the  old  bull  was  nowhere  in  sight,  and,  to  my 
dismay,  I  found  I  had  only  one  cartridge  left.  We  climbed  the 
far  side  of  the  gulch,  and  there,  in  the  next  hollow,  lay  the  elk, 
evidently  in  articulo  mortis.  A  bullet  from  my  last  cartridge 
through  the  neck  finished  him.  The  following  were  his  dimensions 
and  horn  measurements : 

Height  at  shoulder 5  ft.  4  in. 

Girth  behind  shoulder        .         .  .     6  ft.  2  in. 

Horns 

Length  along  curve  .         .         .         .         .  61  in. 

Beam  or  circuraference  between  bay  and  tray  .  8  in. 

Span        .  .  .         .  62  in. 

Number  of  points 12 

A  word,  now,  about  the  buffalo  (American  bison).  These 
characteristic  animals,  formerly  running  in  millions  on  the  Western 
plains,  are  now,  like  the  mammoth  and  the  dodo,  things  of  the 
past.  Twenty  years  ago  we  ran  them  on  horseback  till  we  tired 
of  the  sport.  I  was  content  to  kill  some  half-dozen  bulls  in  '77, 
78  and  '80,  and  might  have  killed  hundreds.  An  old  bull-buffalo, 
after  the  first  novelty  had  worn  off,  ahvays  appealed  strongly  to 
my  compassion.  The  ferocity  of  his  shaggy-fronted  appearance 
is  at  first  appalling,  but  is  in  reality  an  imposture  of  the  most 
transparent  kind.     A  good  horse  can  run  down  a  buffalo  in  a  mile 
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or  BO,  and  the  anima!  is  at  your  mercy.  He  has  neither  the 
activity  of  the  elk  nor  the  natural  weapons  of  the  grizzly.  Once 
only  do  I  remember  failing  on  horseback  to  catch  a  buffalo.  It 
was  down  a  long  stretch  of  gently  sloping  prairie,  and  I  ran  my 
favourite  horse  to  a  standstill  without  getting  within  shot.  Up 
any  kind  of  hill  his  heavy  fore-hand  rendered  a  buffalo  useless  in 
front  of  a  horse.  Moreover,  his  size  and  dark  shaggy  coat  made 
him  conspicuous,  and  easily  picked  up  at  any  reasonable  distance 
on  the  prairie.  Concealment  was  out  of  the  question,  as  these 
animals  always  frequented  the  open.     I  have  heard  of  the  Rocky 


Mountain  wood -bison,  but  I  never  saw  one.  I  once  photographed  an 
old  bull-buffalo  an  he  stood  mortally  wounded  and  full  of  impotent 
fight  on  a  stretch  of  Wyoming  prairie.  The  '  boys '  on  horse- 
back formed  an  appropriate  background.  The  deed  was  de- 
liberately done  and  I  do  not  attempt  to  palliate  it.  We  were 
coming  into  camp  one  afternoon,  when  a  buffalo  was  seen  grazing 
in  a  hollow  a  mile  or  so  away.  We  stalked,  wounded,  and  ran 
him  to  a  standstill  in  a  couple  of  miles.  The  cook  galloped  in 
the  rear  with  the  camera  slung  on  his  back,  and  after  some  slight 
display  of  impatience  on  the  buffalo's  part,  a  charge  on   the 
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camera  being  even  attempted,  his  portrait  was  duly  transferred 
to  a  plate.  This  accomplished,  he  was  promptly  slain,  again 
photographed,  and  his  head  now  adorns  a  Scottish  home. 

A  more  interesting  and  dangerous  animal  than  the  buffalo  is 
the  grizzly  bear.  Under  the  head  of  range  grizzly  I  include  the 
silvertip  and  the  cinnamon.  They  all  possess  the  grizzly  charac- 
teristics— a  big  head  and  long  five-inch  claws  on  the  fore-feet. 
Also  a  violent  temper  when  injured  or  provoked.  The  black  bear 
is  a  smaller,  scarcer  and  comparatively  harmless  variety  with 
smaller  head  and  short  claws.  The  ferocity  of  the  grizzly  has 
of  course  been  exaggerated.  Like  all  animals  under  the  sun 
he  possesses  an  instinctive  fear  of  man,  but  if  wounded, 
cornered,  or  disturbed  at  close  quarters  at  a  meal,  will  occa- 
sionally, if  full-grown,  attack  headlong  anything  or  anybody. 
In  the  days  of  the  old  muzzle-loading  rifle  the  danger  was 
naturally  greater,  and  in  the  case  of  a  charge  all  depended  on  the 
one  shot.  But  no  soft-skinned  animal,  even  the  large  Californian 
grizzly,  if  the  country  is  fairly  open  and  one  can  see  to  shoot,  is 
able  to  live  before  a  breech-loading  rifle  in  the  hands  of  any  man 
who  knows  how  to  use  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1878  I  bagged 
thirteen  grizzlies,  old  and  young,  by  fair  stalking,  to  my  own  rifle, 
in  the  Big  Horn  mountains  of  Wyoming.  On  one  occasion  only 
did  I  have  any  trouble  with  '  Old  Ephraim.'  We  unexpectedly 
disturbed  a  large  old  male  at  his  lunch  ofif  the  carcase  of  a  dead 
elk.  He  resented  our  intrusion  and  promptly  charged,  all  hair, 
claws  and  teeth,  before  I  had  fired  a  shot.  Thanks  to  the  killing 
powers  of  a  double  '500  express  rifle  this  grizzly  eventually 
died  within  six  feet  of  me— a  great  deal  closer,  in  fact,  than  I  at 
all  desired.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  duel  to  the  death,  a  case  of  my  life 
or  his ;  for  there  is  no  compromise  or  hesitation  about  a  grizzly's 
attack.  When  on  the  fight  he  means  business,  and  never  pauses 
or  hesitates  for  a  moment.  His  object  is  to  get  to  close  quarters 
as  quick  as  possible.  As  one  blow  of  a  grizzly's  paw  can  break 
11  buffalo's  back  or  tear  out  all  his  ribs,  it  is  necessary  to  kill  him 
before  he  comes  within  striking  distance.  In  this  instance  the 
assault  on  his  part  was  all  the  more  wanton  and  unprovoked 
as  w^e  were  stalking  quite  a  different  bear  at  the  time,  and  had 
disturbed  this  one  entirely  by  chance.  I  got  the  other  bear 
shortly  after,  as  it  was  one  of  our  lucky  days.  This  attack 
was,  of  course,  an  exceptional  case.  A  bear  in  the  open  is  easily 
seen,  and  our  usual  procedure  was  to  see  him  before  he  saw  us, 
lake  particular  care  to  approach  up-wiud  within  point-blank  range 
unobserved,  and  then  hit  him  in  the  right  place.     Under  these 
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circumstances,  grizzly  had  no  fair  chance.  Before  he  knew  our 
exact  whereabouts  he  was  usually  dead. 

After  a  country  has  been  hunted  for  a  year  or  two,  bears 
become  extremely  diflBcult  to  find,  frequenting  thick  fallen  timber, 
and  only  coming  out  at  night.  On  several  subsequent  hunting 
expeditions  one  or  two  large  bear-traps  formed  part  of  our  outfit. 
I  do  not  apologise  for  their  use.  We  set  them  by  a  dead  elk  or 
deer,  carefully  concealed,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  I  never  saw 
a  large  grizzly  five  minutes  after  he  had  put  his  foot  in  the  trap. 
These  traps  were  no  trifles.  They  weighed  40  lbs.  a-piece,  and 
took  two  men  and  a  long  lever  to  set,  and  were  attached  to  a  log 
by  a  short  chain  and  ring.  The  signs  of  a  successful  catch  were 
unmistakeable.  The  trap,  of  course,  had  disappeared  along  a 
trail  easily  followed  and  marked  by  uprooted  trees,  tom-up  ground, 
and  sometimes  the  log  to  which  the  trap  had  been  attached  torn 
into  chips  and  toothpicks  by  the  infuriated  animal's  teeth.  A 
cautious  advance  along  the  trail  was  very  necessary,  as  a  full- 
grown  grizzly  in  thick  cover,  with  his  temper  completely  upset, 
was  an  awkward  animal  to  come  suddenly  upon.  Even  a  40-lb. 
trap  on  his  foot  makes  surprisingly  small  difference  to  the  activity 
of  a  full-grown  specimen  of  this  powerful  animal.  One  of  the 
largest  bears  I  have  ever  shot  was  trapped  in  this  way.  On 
arriving  at  the  bait,  we  found  a  scene  of  desolation — young  trees 
uprooted,  the  ground  torn  in  all  directions,  the  log  of  the  trap  in 
splinters,  and  the  trap  itself  gone.  We  finally  found  the  bear, 
after  a  long  trail,  in  a  furious  temper  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and 
thickly  wooded  valley.  Fortunately,  he  was  below  us,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  time  to  shoot  as  he  charged  uphill. 

We  once  caught  a  skunk  in  a  bear-trap.  Nature  has  endowed 
this  beautiful  but  most  hateful  and  obnoxious  little  animal  with 
an  awful  weapon  of  defence,  against  which  anjrthing  with  olfactory 
nerves  is  helpless.  I  have  seen  a  dog  howl  with  agony  after 
attacking  a  skunk.  Fortunately,  a  skunk  only  emits  its  odour 
when  assaulted.  The  animal  knows  its  power  well.  It  will  walk 
into  a  ranche  as  if  the  house  belonged  to  it,  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  leave  it  severely  alone.  Presently,  after  sampling  the 
groceries,  it  may  depart.  If  slain,  the  building  straightway 
becomes  uninhabitable,  and,  moreover,  all  the  skunks  for  miles 
around  will  flock  to  the  funeral.  Whenever  I  caught  a  skunk 
away  from  any  habitation  I  promptly  shot  it  and  ran  away, 
actuated  only  by  motives  of  revenge.  For  I  never  forgot  or 
forgave  the  skunk  that  compelled  us  to  take  its  carcase  from  that 
bear-trap,  and  left  us  the  lingering  memory  of  its  presence  for  the 
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rest  of  that  hunting  trip ;  for  the  bear-trap  had  to  be  taken  in 
the  wagon. 

On  oflf-days  our  milder  relaxation  was  trout  fishing.  The 
streams  on  the  west  side  of  the  Divide  all  held  good  trout,  running 
up  to  3  lbs.  in  weight,  voracious  and  simple-minded  to  a  degree. 
I  once  stood  below  a  glassy  pool  in  a  mountain  stream  on  the 
Main  Divide,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  hooked  a  trout,  and 
sometimes  two,  at  every  throw.  The  tackle  was  strong  and  the 
flies  large.  I  had  sixteen  speckled  beauties  on  the  grass,  when 
the  rise  apparently  ceased.  I  climbed  the  bank  over  the  pool, 
and  could  see  every  stone  in  the  bottom.  Not  a  trout  was  left. 
I  had  caught  every  fish  the  pool  contained.  The  streams  in  the 
Big  Horn  Mountains  were  usually  dammed  by  beaver  and  lined 
with  thick  brush,  in  which  bear-sign  was  plentiful.  A  rifle  was 
often  part  of  the  fisherman's  kit.  On  one  occasion,  going  through 
the  brush  to  a  beaver  pool,  the  rush  of  a  heavy  animal  through 
the  thick  cover,  and  an  ominous  *  woof-woof,'  betokened  the 
presence  of  a  grizzly,  and  sent  my  heart  into  my  mouth.  The 
thickness  of  the  brush  gave  the  rifle  no  fair  chance.  In  this  case, 
fortunately,  grizzly  had  an-  engagement  elsewhere.  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  never  jumped  a  fighting  grizzly  in  thick  cover.  The  little 
diflBculty  1  have  already  mentioned  occurred  in  comparatively 
open  ground. 

These  beaver  pools  always  held  the  best  trout,  but  the  fish 
occasionally  preferred  a  meat  diet.  One  of  our  party  was  a  long- 
haired, buckskin-clad  old  trapper,  who  looked  with  scorn  on  my 
ten-foot  Farlow  rod,  gut  cast,  and  lock-trout  flies.  A  willow  pole, 
string,  and  eel-hook  were  good  enough  for  him,  with  a  chunk  of 
bear-meat  in  his  pocket  whence  he  cut  his  baits.  On  our  first 
fishing  picnic  we  had  a  friendly  contest.  I  was  simply  not  in  it. 
Half  the  water  was  unfishable  vnth  fly,  owing  to  the  thick  brush 
surrounding  it.  I  was  hung  up  at  every  other  cast.  But  the  old 
trapper  was  in  his  element.  His  bait  was  slung  with  a  splash 
into  a  beaver  pool,  the  smartest  trout  would  promptly  seize  it, 
and  the  next  moment  find  himself  jerked  violently  on  to  the  bank, 
or  perhaps  into  the  top  of  some  tall  pine-tree.  The  trapper 
caught  as  many  pounds  as  I  did  ounces.  After  this,  except 
in  open  water,  the  Farlow  tackle  was  discarded  for  the  fishing 
pole  and  bait.  Where  the  water  was  open,  the  fly  more  than 
held  its  own. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  relate  the  incidents  of  perhaps  the  most 
sporting  day  amongst  Western  big  game  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed. 
We  were  camped  in  the  heart  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  in 
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1878,  200  miles  from  the  nearest  habitatioD,  and  in  a  coontry 
never  before  visited  by  hunting  parties.  For  some  days  I  had 
been  onlucky,  and  seen  little  or  no  game  worth  killing.  That 
morning  my  hunter  and  I  started  (or  a  lofty  peak  on  the  west  of 
the  Divide  in  search  of  '  sheep/  the  coveted  big-horn,  or  Oois 
montana,  of  the  Bockiea.  About  10  a.m.  we  sighted  through  the 
glass  a  band  of  rams  on  the  top  of  the  said  peak,  and  proceeded 
to  stalk  them.  On  the  way  we  ran  across  almost  every  kind  of 
Western  big  game,  because,  I  suppose,  we  did  not  WEint  them, 
and  on  the  principle  that  '  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.'     First,  a 
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fine  old  back  antelope,  then  a  couple  of  buffalo-bolla,  and,  a  httle 
farther  on,  one  of  the  finest  black-tail  bucks  I  have  ever 
seen.  This  latter  animal  simply  would  not  get  out  of  our  way. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  we  saw,  and  spent  some  little  time  in 
watching  through  the  glass,  a  large  band  of  elk  with  two  bulls 
in  charge,  who  were  settling  their  dififerences— it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rutting  or  '  whistling '  season — by  a  hght.  All 
these  animals  were  left  severely  alone.  We  wanted  some  big- 
horn heads  just  then,  and  nothing  else  would  satisfy  us.  Arriving 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  rocky  eminence  sparsely  covered  with 
■tmited  pine  timber,  a  cautious  approach  on  foot  brought  us 
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to  within  150  yards  of  four  fine  old  ram  sheep  of  the  largest  kind, 
and  presently  one  lay  dead  with  an  express  bullet  through  the 
heart,  and  a  second,  desperately  wounded,  went  over  the  ridge. 
The  excitement  was  not  all  over  yet.  *  See  here  !  *  said  Jaclc,  my 
hunter,  seizing  my  arm  and  pointing  to  the  left.  A  band  of 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  more  rams,  startled  by  the  shots,  had  run 
out  of  a  hollow  on  the  left,  and  stood  for  a  moment  clustered  in 
a  bunch  at  300  yards.  Picking  out  one  of  the  finest  heads,  a 
third  lucky  shot  tumbled  over  another  old  ram  with  a  broken 
neck,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  promptly  disappeared  round  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill.  I  followed  at  a  run  on  foot,  and,  getting 
another  sight  of  the  herd,  wounded  a  third  and  pursued  him 
down  the  hill  into  a  rocky  ravine.  By  this  time  the  rarefied  air 
—at  an  elevation  of  something  like  8,000  feet  above  the  sea — 
began  to  tell,  and  it  was  a  very  broken-winded  biped  that  arrived 
at  the  edge  of  that  ravine,  where  I  jumped  a  half-grown  grizzly 
out  of  the  brush  below  me,  and  missed  him  handsomely  as  he 
galloped  away.  Of  the  two  wounded  rams,  I  recovered  one  as  I 
returned.  He  had  lain  down  a  little  higher  up,  amongst  some 
rocks.  I  now  had  three  heads,  which  measured  from  thirty-six 
inches  to  thirty-nine  inches  along  the  curve.  We  thought  of 
lunch,  and,  returning  to  the  horses,  rode  down  to  the  stream  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  On  the  way  we  spied  my  fourth  ram,  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  far  side  of  the  hill,  evidently  wounded.  I  crawled 
through  the  rocks  to  within  easy  shot,  drew  a  careful  bead  behind 
the  shoulder,  and  pressed  the  trigger.  The  ram  ran  away  as  if 
untouched,  and,  deeply  disgusted,  I  went  to  the  spot,  and  found 
a  perfect  pool  of  blood.  The  tenacity  of  life  of  these  animals  is 
extraordinary.  I  followed  a  plain  blood  trail  for  300  yards  at 
least  before  finding  my  fourth  ram  stone  dead.  The  last  bullet 
had  gone  through  him,  a  trifle  too  high,  just  over  the  heart. 
We  returned  to  camp  in  triumph  that  night,  with  two  fine  *  sheep ' 
heads  dangling  from  the  sides  of  each  of  our  horses.  Shortly 
after,  we  were  compelled  to  return  south,  owing  to  a  band  of 
hostile  Indians,  who  passed  our  camp,  fortunately  without  dis- 
covering it,  the  country  being  very  rough  and  thickly  wooded. 
Our  guides  insisted  on  our  return,  and  we  left,  with  deep  regret, 
what  was  then  a  Western  paradise  of  game. 


FOOTBALL  BY  AN  OLD  RUGBEIAN 

BY  E.  F.  T.  BENNETT 


About  thirty  or  forty  years  or  so  ago  the  game  of  football  was 
Hearing  its  highest  state  of  perfection  at  Eugby  School  in  the 
particular  style  adopted  there,  and  that  this  was  a  good  one  is 
evident  from  the  spread  of  the  game,  planted  as  it  was  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  by  enthusiasts  from  the  Big  School,  The 
Big  School  meant  the  Grammar  School,  and  all  other  schools  near 
looked  upon  it  with  an  awe  known  only  to  boys. 

To  join  the  Big  School  was  indeed  to  enter  upon  a  new  life, 
and  in  those  days  a  boy  had  to  be  ready  tor  hard  knocks  round 
every  corner.  Fighting  with  fists  still  went  on,  but  the  active 
and  game-playing  life,  though  it  made  roughness  common,  was 
so  healthy  that,  by  tacit  consent  of  the  masters,  the  boys  were 
entirely  a  self-governing  body  out  of  school. 

Football  was  of  all  games  the  best  suited  for  such  a  set  of 
boys,  played  as  it  then  was  without  umpires  in  a  give  and  take 
spirit,  which  was  encouraging  to  sport  and  fairness.  The  fifteen 
a  side  game  that  has  descended  to  us  from  the  original  old  game 
at  Bugby  is  considered  by  most  judges  to  be  far  more  scientific, 
and  in  every  way  better  than  the  old  game  ;  but  the  parent  game 
may  well  be  looked  back  to  as  a  great  one,  seeing  the  hold  that 
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it  had  on  the  boys  at  school,  and  the  wish  to  continue  it  after 
they  had  left.  Shin  kicking  or  hacking  was  still  in  full  and 
painful  force,  and  carried  often  to  excess,  but  the  original  mean- 
ing of  it  was  punishment  for  the  abuse  of  the  unwritten  rules 
that  were  recognised  in  the  days  not  long  before  the  period  we 
are  now  considering. 

Bunning  with  the  ball  towards  the  enemy's  goal  was  made 
legal  in  1841-42,  before  which  time  it  was  regarded  as  worthy  of 
severe  punishment  by  hacking,  and  so  hacking  over  became  a 
science  that  lasted  until  the  old  form  of  the  game  was  very  greatly 
altered.  A  boy  of  the  name  of  Ellis  was  the  first  to  carry  the 
ball  towards  the  enemy's  goal  in  1823 ;  for  before  he  took  upon 
himself  to  break  through  old  custom,  the  rule  was  that  on  pick- 
ing up  the  ball  a  player  was  bound  to  retire  before  taking  his 
kick,  the  other  side  coming  up  to  his  mark,  as  is  now  still 
the  rule. 

The  drop  kick  was  no  doubt  a  development  of  a  rule  that 
made  throwing  the  ball  down  under  certain  conditions  imperative, 
and  then  kicking  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  shape  of  the  ball  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  bladders 
were  used  as  footballs  not  so  very  long  ago,  and  Jim  Gilbert  is 
still  alive  to  tell  how  he  had  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of 
these,  as  the  demand  for  them  was  so  great.  I  have  myself  seen 
him  blowing  up  these  unsavoury  articles  before  the  india-rubber 
bladder  and  pump  were  brought  into  use  by  Lindon.  Jim 
used  his  great  lungs  long  after  this,  and  looks  as  if  he  could  still 
do  so. 

Eunning  with  the  ball  and  dropping,  so  peculiar  to  Bugby, 
were  the  foundation  of  the  great  game ;  in  1846  the  first  set  of 
rules  was  brought  out,  and  in  these  we  can  find  the  history  of 
the  present  game. 

The  first  public  attempt  to  stop  shin  kicking  in  a  practical 
way  was  made  somewhere  about  1863  by  a  house  that  set  itself 
the  task  of  demonstrating  that  combined  play  had  no  need  of 
hacking  to  make  it  successful,  and  fortunately  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  game  this  house  scored  a  great  victory  over  a  shin- 
kicking  team.  Looking  back  now  at  the  endurance  and  temper 
of  the  winning  team,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  efforts 
were  heroic. 

The  Bichmond  Club  set  its  face  against  hacking  from  the 

first,  and  being  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Bugby  men,  our 

mpers  were  sometimes  sorely  tried  by  being  hacked,  especially 

we  knew  how  to  inflict  pain  ourselves. 
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The  house  matches,  with  twenty  a  side,  watched  by  a  wildly 
excited  crowd  of  partisanB,  were  not  decided  until  the  regula-tioa 
two  oat  of  three  goals  had  been  scored,  goals  alone  counting  aa 
points  in  those  days,  and  so  it  was  not  ancommon  for  a  hoase 
match  to  last  many  days. 

The  penned  team  always  had  a  chance  of  winning  till  the 
very  end;  and  as  Waterloo  was  won  in  this  way,  perhaps 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  goals  alone  being 
connted. 

The  fewer  and  simpler  the  roles  that  govern  football  are,  the 
better  the  sport,  for  individuals  can  always  be  ready  for  a  chance 
to  diBtingoiah  themselves ;    and  as  EUis  was  enabled  to  invent 


rooTBALLs:  I,  Bia  side  ball;   2,  uatch  and  funt-about  ball; 


ronning  towards  the  enemy's  goal  in  the  infancy  of  the  game  by 
the  simplicity  of  the  mles  then  in  vogue,  so  too  we  might  look 
(or  great  improvements  in  the  modem  game  by  the  adoption  of 
the  fewest  roles  possible.  In  the  three  great  matches  of  the  year 
any  nnmber  might  join  in  the  game  provided  they  had  '  following- 
op  caps,'  were  old  Bugbeians  or  invited  guests,  or,  being  in  their 
hoose  twenty  did  battle  on  the  two  Cock  Houses'  side. 

'  The  Sixth  Match  v.  School '  opened  the  season. 

'  The  Old  Bugbeians  v.  School '  came  next,  and  '  The  Cock 
Hoosea  v.  School '  ended  up  the  season. 

The  Sixth  Match  was  played  in  early  autumn,  and  there  were 
few  finer  sights  to  be  seen  than  this  on  a  bright  day  with  the  two 
sides  drawn  up  for  kick-oflf.  The  School  all  in  white  and  The 
Sixth  in  striped  jerseys,  the  bright  velvet  caps  and  white  trousers, 
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and  the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  trees,  made  a  singularly  fine 
picture.     Many  came  for  miles  to  see  the  game. 

An  examination  of  the  sketch  plan  will  make  clear  the  condi- 
tions under  which  our  great  matches  were  played,  and  the  group 
of  three  trees  standing  well  out  in  the  ground  were  always  looked 
upon  as  about  half  way,  though  in  reality  they  were  nearer  the 
School  goal  than  the  Island  goal  by  about  ten  yards. 


Velvet  Following-up  Caps 

1.  Town  :  purple  and  gold 

2.  School  House  :  crimson  and  gold 

3.  Burrows' :     maroon    and    silver   w^ith 

fleur  de  lys 

4.  Blake's :  light  blue  and  silver 

6.  Mayor's:    dark   blue   and  silver   with 
star 

6.  Smythies' :  green  and  gold 

7.  Bowden  Smith's :  black  and  silver  with 

Latin  cross 

8.  Evans' :  orange  and  silver  with  Maltese 

cross 

9.  Arnold's :  cherry  and  silver  with  cres- 

cent 


Badges  on  close-fitting  thin  cotton 
Jerseys 

1.  Lion  rampant :  purple  striped  or  white 

jersey 

2.  Skull  and  cross  bones :  red  striped  or 

white  jersey 

3.  Fleur  de  lys :  brown  striped  or  white 

jersey 

4.  Anchor :  blue  striped  or  white  jersey 

5.  Five-point  star:  dark  blue  striped  or 

white  jersey 

6.  Oak  leaf :  green  striped  or  white  jersey 

7.  Latin  cross  :  black  and  blue  striped  or 

white  jersey 

8.  Two-headed  eagle :  orange  striped  or 

white  jersey 

9.  Crescent  :    cherry    striped    or    white 

jersey 


These  trees  were  the  scene  of  great  struggles,  and  by  their 
help  a  losing  team  could  recover  its  wind  somewhat  or  keep  the 
ball  away  from  its  goal  for  a  longer  time.  The  ash  trees  that 
were  in  the  field  of  play  were  also  often  of  use  in  enabling  players 
to  get  under  the  ball  before  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Touch  was  regulated  by  the  lines  of  trees,  and  on  the  Pontines* 
side  of  the  ground  was  only  a  continuation  of  that  line  ;  the  old 
pavilion,  too,  altered  the  line.  There  used  to  be  a  dangerous 
slope  at  a  very  sharp  angle  on  one  side  of  the  ground ;  this  has 
been  long  ago  levelled  down,  but  in  the  time  we  are  now  looking 
at,  players  tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  the  ball  getting  down 
there. 

The  great  extent  of  this  ground  made  matches  with  large 
numbers  on  each  side  possible. 

The  ball  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  the  two 
sides  face  each  other,  and  as  there  are  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  players  the  sight  is  imposing.     '  Are  you  ready  ?  *  shouts 
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the  captain  of  the  Sixth.  '  Yes  ! '  is  the  answer,  and  with  a  loud 
cheer  the  ball,  kicked  clean  and  hard,  flies  towards  the  School 
goal. 

The  tramp  of  more  than  a  hundred  players  is  exciting  to  the 
crowd  of  onlookers,  and  their  interest  is  kept  alive  as  long  as  they 
care  to  remain,  for  the  game  is  full  of  that  indescribable  something 
that  hunting,  polo,  and  some  other  things  possess.  The  School 
back  sends  the  ball  flying  into  the  three  trees  under  which  the  first 
scrummage  (not  scrimmage)  forms  itself.  From  branch  to  branch 
it  drops,  it  id  at  last  seized,  and  with  the  cry  of  '  Have  it  down ! ' 
the  struggle  begins  in  earnest. 

The  great  scrummage  sways  here  and  there,  and  at  last  opens 
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out  enough  to  enable  players  to  dash  at  the  ball.  Thirty  are 
forcing  it  towards  the  School  goal,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  rush 
are  met  by  forty  white  jerseys,  who  force  the  ball  back.  A  quick 
half-back  pounces  upon  it  and  makes  oflf  through  the  bewildered 
and  excited  crowd.  He  has  not  gone  far  before  a  clever  kick  sends 
him  headlong  to  the  ground,  and  another  scrunmiage  takes  place. 
The  race  has  already  tried  many  winds,  so  the  ball  is  soon  clear 
again,  driven  here  and  there,  first  by  a  kick  oflf  the  ground,  then 
by  a  drop ;  again  it  is  snatched  up  and  carried  for  safety  behind 
the  three  trees,  where  some  useful  hide  and  seek  can  be  done. 

The  field  is  studded  with  players,  for  the  pace  has  so  far  been 
great,  and  any  outlying  man  may  find  himself  the  chief  actor  at 
any  moment. 

The  School  rush  together  to  form  a  new  scrummage,  and  so 
too  do  the  Sixth.  Out  goes  the  ball  towards  the  Island  goal, 
instantly  a  Sixth  half-back  takes  his  drop  at  the  School  goal  from 
the  three  trees,  and  only  misses  scoring  by  a  yard  outside  the 
goal-post.  *  Well  dropped  1 '  is  the  shout  as  the  School  back 
carries  the  ball  along  behind  the  line  under  cover  of  the  crowd  of 
goal-keepers  well  away  from  danger,  dashes  into  play  near  touch, 
and  with  a  long  drop  makes  matters  again  even.  And  so  the 
battle  goes  on  with  only  resting  times  when  one  side  or  the  other 
has  been  compelled  to  touch  down   and  kick  oflf  again  at  the 

*  quarter  way  post,'  called  now  *  the  twenty-five  yards.'  Two  hours 
and  more  of  such  a  game  is  enough  for  the  most  enthusiastic, 
and  towards  the  end  the  Sixth  are  only  driven  out  of  the  School 
goal  by  the  assistance  to  their  champions  of  a  hundred  or  more 
goal-keepers,  who  dash  into   the   scrummage   on  the    shout  of 

*  School  to  the  rescue !  *     *  Shove  out,  School ! ' 

Many  a  small  boy  gained  his  position  as  a  player  in  such  a 
match,  for  it  required  nerve  to  touch  the  ball  down  in  front  of 
excited  big  players ;  and  to  find  yourself  in  a  great  scrummage 
before  having  played  on  Big  Side  was  distinctly  an  alarming 
experience. 

The  first  stroke  of  the  chapel  bell  is  the  signal  for  *  No  side  * 
to  be  called,  and  it  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  some  of  those,  or 
perhaps  all,  for  the  service  is  quite  voluntary,  who  are  going  to 
stay  to  the  Communion  next  day,  file  into  their  places  with  torn 
jerseys,  dirty  trousers,  and  the  marks  of  battle  on  them.  It  is 
very  impressive  to  hear  all  join  Dr.  Temple,  who  is  in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a  short  address  follows,  ending 
up  the  service. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  this  voluntary  service  was  as 
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much  a  part  of  the  Sixth  match  day  as  the  match  itself,  and  there 
are  many  who  say  that  they  look  back  to  these  services  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  game  was  mach 
the  same  as  that  so  splendidly  described  in  '  Tom  Brown's  School- 
days,' bnt  no  account  of  the  period  we  are  now  considering 
would  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  that  great  player, 
Charles  Dakyns,  commonly  known  as  'Pup.' 

All  who  have  ever  played  with  this  wonderful  performer  are 
onanimoos  in  saying  that  never  before  or  since  has  anyone  come 


near  him  as  a  half-back,  for  his  dodging  and  kicking  were  quite 
extraordinary.  He  could  kick  with  either  leg  at  full  speed,  or 
half-speed,  or  even  standing,  and  at  apparently  any  angle.  He 
once  kicked  a  goal  when  tackled  by  holding  the  ball  well  out  by 
the  lace,  and  this  is  a  hint  for  good  dropping  ;  for  unless  the  ball 
is  held  far  out,  the  full  sweep  of  the  leg  cannot  be  given.  He 
kicked  a  goal  with  his  heel  when  unable  to  face  round  quickly 
enough,  and  did  things  with  the  ball  that  certainly  no  one  else 
ever  has  done. 

As  a  runner  no  doubt  many  were  faster,  but  his  judgment 
and  quickness  enabled  him  to  escape  being  tripped  up,  or  hacked 
over,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  never  made  a  mistake. 

In  1864  he  kicked  two  goals  in  the  Cock  Houses'  Match,  and 
though  I  was  unfortunate  enough  each  time  to  miss  the  sight  of 
the  actual  drop,  I  saw  one  piece  of  his  play  which  ended  in  a 
goal,  and  it  will  quite  describe  his  powers. 
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I  was  one  of  the  five  full-backs  playing  for  the  School.  We  had 
four  half-backs  and  perhaps  sixty  forwards.  Our  side  was,  according 
to  old  custom,  *  Whites ;  *  the  *  Stripes '  were  about  the  same  number. 

The  Cock  Houses  had  carried  the  ball  to  our  side  of  the  three 
trees,  and  here  a  great  loose  scrummage  took  place  with  players 
spread  about  everywhere.  At  last  the  ball  came  bounding  out 
towards  our  goal,  and  as  our  halves  had  lost  sight  of  it,  it  came 
to  my  turn  to  try  to  stop  the  rush.  Seeing  only  the  ball  with  a  mist 
of  charging  Stripes  close  behind  it,  I  ran  forward  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  when  on  the  very  point  of  seizing  it,  a  white  figure 
dashed  in  front  of  me  from  the  left,  caught  the  ball,  and  dis- 
appeared behind  the  crowd  of  charging  Stripes.  Why  he  was 
not  caught  I  cannot  say,  unless  that  zigzag  style  of  running  made 
him  more  Uke  a  ghost  than  real  flesh  and  blood. 

'  Dakyns  has  got  it ! '  '  Look  out  for  Pup ! '  was  the  cry  as  all 
turned  to  join  in  the  chase.  It  seemed  an  age  to  me  before  I 
heard  the  dull  thump  of  a  drop  kick,  for  from  where  I  was  it  was 
impossible  to  see  anything.  A  wild  yell  from  all  the  School  goal- 
keepers, who  came  tearing  along  the  field,  showed  what  a  goal 
was  thought  of  in  this  great  match,  and  such  a  scene  could  only 
take  place  where  all  were  players.  *  Goal,  goal  I '  was  the  shout. 
*  Well  dropped.  Pup  ! '  and  the  excitement  did  not  calm  down  for 
many  minutes,  for  such  a  run  and  such  a  kick  had  never  been 
seen  before. 

Goals  were  changed,  and  although  the  Cock  Houses  strained 
every  nerve  to  score,  Dakyns  was  again  too  much  for  them,  and 
dropped  another  goal.  Such  a  feat  as  this  has  never  been  beaten, 
and  it  was  a  most  absolute  proof  of  the  superiority  of  this  player 
over  all  the  others  of  his  time. 

Much  might  be  written  about  his  activity,  for  he  excelled  in 
every  exercise  that  demanded  nerve  and  judgment.  Prisoner's 
base  made  him  a  dodger  of  the  highest  order,  and  there  were  few 
gates  or  hedges  near  Eugby  that  he  had  not  cleared.  His  gate 
jumping  was  a  very  original  performance,  for  if  he  missed  getting 
over,  he  was  able  to  catch  the  top  bar  under  his  knees,  and  so 
save  a  fall.  Each  failure  made  him  the  more  determined  to 
succeed,  and  here  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  describing  one 
more  of  his  feats. 

Butler's  Leap,  near  Rugby,  was  a  very  ticklish  jump  to  attempt, 
the  run  being  out  of  a  narrow  road,  over  a  post  and  rail  fence 
about  two  feet  high,  and  across  a  twenty-foot  brook,  with  a  fall 
of  about  eleven  feet.  The  great  thing  to  do  was  just  to  clear  the 
rail  at  full  rim,  and  Dakyns  one  day  cut  it  too  fine,  and  striking 
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the  rail,  fell  on  to  his  shoulder  in  the  mud  on  the  other  side,  and 
lay  apparently  stunned ;  but  we  were  relieved  to  see  him  get  up 
unhurt.  He  came  quietly  back,  and  after  a  rest  cleared  the  jump 
well  on  to  the  other  side. 

The  original  idea  of  football  at  Rugby  was  to  follow  the  ball, 
those  who  were  considered  the  best  players  got  'following-up 
caps,'  and  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  *  Follow  up '  was 
constantly  being  called  out  by  the  captain  of  a  side  to  hurry  up 
any  laggers.  Back-players  placed  themselves  where  they  thought 
they  could  be  of  most  use  to  their  side ;  the  setting  of  the 
field  vdth  backs  and  half-backs  was  a  development  in  the  game, 
and  such  players  as  Dakyns  made  their  positions  regular  ones 
for  picked  men.  In  his  time  backs  and  halves  were  set  only  just 
before  kick-off,  and  not  long  before  this  period  those  who  were 
going  to  play  assembled  on  the  field,  and  two  captains  chose 
sides,  those  not  playing  being  sent  to  stand  in  goal.  Indeed, 
picking  up  sides  was  common  at  Rugby  as  late  as  in  1860  among 
the  younger  players  and  the  small  schools  near,  and  a  haziness 
existed  too  as  to  the  rules. 

Good  dropping  can  still  sometimes  be  seen,  but  the  generality 
of  modem  players  do  not  care  to  learn  to  drop,  because  the  practice 
is  considered  so  dangerous  in  a  match.  Dropping  at  Rugby  was 
continually  practised,  the  trees  being  capital  ball-catchers,  and 
two  sets  of  boys  might  almost  always  be  seen  standing  near 
certain  trees  in  the  'Pontines'  close  to  Little  Side,  catching 
the  balls  as  they  fell  down,  and  kicking  them  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Great  accuracy  was  gained  by  this,  because  there  was  often  a 
crowd  at  these  spots,  and  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  the 
bodies  of  those  near  should  be  respected.  Deliberate  aim  at 
another  meant  practical  joking,  and  was  seldom  or  never  appre- 
ciated ;  consequently  boys  became  very  clever  at  just  missing  the 
heads  of  those  in  front  of  them. 

Clubs  might  revive  drop  kicking  by  the  use  of  nets,  but  as 
dropping  at  goal  is  not  encouraged,  such  practice  can  hardly  be 
hoped  for.  There  are  no  doubt  many  '  long  drops  *  still,  but  the 
bars  on  the  soles  of  the  boots,  and  the  plumstone  shape  of  so 
many  modern  balls,  are  not  favourable  to  that  long,  low,  rising 
kick  that  used  to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  smooth  soles  and  rounder 
balls.  Indeed,  a  golfer  would  only  make  a  poor  drive  with  a 
roughened  sole  to  his  club,  and  the  football  should  take  the 
course  of  a  well-struck  golf  ball  if  perfection  in  dropping  is 
aimed  at. 
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The  Big  Side  balls  were  half  an  inch  larger  every  way  than 
the  ordinary  ball  (and  this  is  a  very  vast  difference),  the  ends 
were  well  rounded,  and  seventy  yards  was  not  at  all  an  impossible 
kick ;  how  few  ever  now  think  of  trying  at  goal  even  from  thirty 
yards !  Foreign  teams  never  visited  Eugby  at  this  time,  for 
nowhere  else  was  this  particular  game  played,  and  many  are 
ready  to  say  that  before  rival  teams  travelled  about  the  country 
to  meet  each  other,  sport  and  fairness  of  play  were  better  un- 
derstood. Exchange  of  meetings  ought  to  improve  play  as 
long  as  sharp  practice  in  constant  appeals  to  the  umpire  is  voted 
bad  form. 

The  Eton  wall  game  and  Winchester  net  game  show  how 
football  can  adapt  itself  to  any  surroundings ;  this  is  exactly 
what  it  is  meant  for,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  hear  of  some 
new  school  inventing  its  own  game.  But  the  schoolmaster  is  no 
longer  his  own  master,  and  cannot  leave  the  boys  to  themselves 
out  of  school ;  so,  like  a  wise  man,  he  makes  use  of  the  best  means 
he  can  to  have  games  that  shall  help  him  to  keep  the  boys  under 
close  supervision  without  adopting  espionage. 

With  regard  to  the  pace  of  the  modem  game,  and  the  short 
time  possible  for  play  under  such  conditions,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  man  is  not  well  fitted  for  speed,  and  the  faster 
the  game  becomes,  the  fewer  will  be  the  number  of  players  that 
can  hope  to  join.  Indeed,  in  some  matches  a  pocket-handkerchief 
might  as  well  represent  the  ball  (as  far  as  football  is  concerned) 
as  the  ball  used,  for  the  last  thing  thought  of  seems  to  be 
kicking  it. 

The  old  game,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  had  plenty  of  good 
football  in  it,  and  to  carry  the  ball  through  a  great  loose  scrummage 
by  dribbling  was  indeed  a  very  high  art,  brought  perhaps  to  the 
greatest  perfection  by  Henry  Hart.  To  see  dribbling  now  we 
must  go  to  an  Association  ground,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  on  more  in  the  Rugby  game, 
for  players  constantly  lose  by  being  unable  to  do  it. 

Old  players  look  on  now  and  wish  they  could  in  some  way 
bring  back  the  game-playing  spirit  as  distinguished  from  the 
business  aspect  of  most  games  nowadays,  and  more  especially  of 
football.  It  may  be  that  the  harder  toil  now  expected  from 
everybody  makes  too  many  onlookers  against  their  will,  for  the 
Saturday  half-holiday  begins  too  late  for  most  to  be  able  to  play. 
Worry  and  overwork  will  knock  the  life  out  of  us  if  we  make  no 
stand  against  them ;  and  unless  more  leisure  is  given,  we  must  be 
content  with  our  short  gladiatorial  spectacles,  trying  to   forget 
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that  not  so  lonor  ago  this  was  called  Merry  England,  and  that 
manly  sports  had  ample  time  allotted  for  their  practice. 

We  have  only  to  be  in  a  crowd  now  at  a  football  match  to 
know  how  few  of  the  spectators  have  really  been  players  them- 
selves, for  the  coarse  guffaw  shows  ignorance  as  to  the  danger  of 
a  severe  fall,  and  this  we  hear  too  often.  Games,  in  fact,  cannot 
be  of  value  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  until  Saturday  is  made  a 
whole  holiday  by  law,  to  be  followed  by  a  mid-week  half-holiday, 
when  some  wise  man  has  arisen  and  taught  us  how  to  reduce  the 
unnecessary  toil  that  now  presses  so  hard  on  us  all. 

Till  then  we  must  rest  content,  or  not,  with  what*  we  have 
now  in  the  way  of  cricket  and  football  and  other  recreations,  that 
can  at  present  only  be  properly  carried  on  by  a  very  few  people. 

I  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  accurate  information  from  Old 
Rugbeians,  and  also  from  a  Eeport  by  the  Old  Rugbeian  Society 
on  *  The  Origin  of  Rugby  Football,'  and  for  any  remarks  as  to 
the  game  before  I  knew  it  I  have  to  thank  that  pamphlet. 

Football  was  not  considered  a  wet  day  game  at  this  time, 
the  main  reasons  for  this  being  that  the  ground  got  cut  up  too 
much,  and  the  ball  was  too  wet  to  kick  properly.  Of  course 
matches  were  played  when  unavoidable  on  wet  days,  but  the  head 
of  the  School  took  care  that  this  should  be  exceptional,  and  bad 
days  did  very  well  for  paper-chases.  Big  Side  runs  across  country, 
and  so  on. 

The  Rugby  boy  was  always  running ;  he  raced  after  first 
lesson  to  put  his  name  down  for  the  racquet  court ;  he  raced  to 
secure  a  pitch  for  his  crickec  net,  and  pushed  a  paper  with  his 
name  on  it  into  the  hole  where  the  middle  stump  would  be  ;  he 
trotted  out  a  mile  or  two  when  bent  on  some  adventure  with 
a  friend,  so  as  to  have  as  much  time  as  possible  for  it  before  school 
met  again.  He  had  to  run  to  be  in  time  for  prayers  in  the  Big 
School  unless  he  was  in  the  School  House — in  fact,  he  was  always 
running,  and  as  each  lesson  only  lasted  an  hour  or  two,  intervals 
were  frequent,  and  he  was  pretty  sure  to  do  some  running  then. 

Football  was  essentially  a  dry-weather  game,  as  indeed  most 
games  of  skill  are ;  but  though,  like  cricket  and  golf,  it  can  be 
played  in  the  wet,  the  highest  art  can  seldom  then  be  brought  out. 

As  to  the  science  attainable  by  those  who  played  on  a  crowded 
field,  books  might  be  written  to  show  how  much  this  was,  but 
one  example  of  a  back-player  and  one  of  a  forward  has  only 
been  taken  to  show  what  could  be  done.  Back  play  meant  good 
running  and  certain  dropping,  and  forward  play  persistent  effort 
and  quickness  of  foot ;  and  in  a  scrummage  of  a  hundred  players 
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the  difBculty  of  '  carrying  the  ball  through.'  as  it  was  called,  was 
only  conquered  by  the  best  manly  qualities.  All  of  us  in  those 
days,  men  and  boys,  used  to  play,  but  now  we  are  compelled  to 
strain  our  utmost  to  beat  record,  and  do  something  to  make  our 
names  look  well  in  print. 

Let  any  club  or  any  school  try  what  playing  really  means. 
Let  their  first  rule  be  that  their  doings  shall  not  be  made 
public  ;  they  will  then  find  out  again  what  sport  tor  the  love  of 
sport  really  is,  and  will  in  no  wisu  be  losers  of  pleasure  and  pro&t 
thereby. 


GOLD   COAST  GOSSIP 

BY  GUY  t'ADOGAN    itOTHERY 


'  may  appear  rather  bold  to  su-rgcst  the  Gold  Coast  as  n 
teh^htful  place  tor  a  sporttiiiian  to  spend  a  holiday,  but  an 
nthusiastic  oRicial,  with  the  foolness  horn  ot  lengthy  experience, 
J  that  the  western  shore  of  the  Dark  Continent  is  not  sa 
Lfaluck  as  it  is  painted.  My  friend  declares  that  if  a  man  leaves 
Itbe  seaboard  for  the  hills  he  iniiy  enjoy  very  tolerable  jaunts, 
|:0Jid,  if  not  too  greedy,  find  work  for  both  rod  and  gun,  It  is  so 
l.pIiraEant  to  come  across  a  Crown  Colony  Mark  Tapley,  that  it 
R.occurs  to  me  that  others  besides  myself  may  be  interested  in  Gold 
1  Coast  sporting  gossip.  This  thoufjht  emboldens  me  to  string 
ItOKPther  some  of  the  gun-room  chit-chat  which  enlivens  his 
l^orrespondeuce. 

With  the  general  subject  of  life  in  the  region  over  which  ho 
[  nilfS  with  the  benevolence  of  an  attenuated  autocracy,  he  says: 
•  It  is  popularly  supposed  that  life  on  the  Gold  Coast  is  equivalent 
to  banishment  from  civilised  society^that  a  man  or  woman 
might  as  well  Ims  in  Miira,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
as  under  the  pitiless  glare  of  a  West  African  sun.  Yet,  I  assure 
you,  sensible  folks  can  enjoy  themselves  excellently  well  out 
here;  the  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  colony  has  had  an  eventful 
history,  and  many  vestiges  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  mlers 
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may  still  be  found  in  the  ruined  fortress  or  the  existing  strongholds 
of  Elmina.  No  doubt  housekeeping  presents  certain  difficulties, 
but  good  black  servants  are  procurable,  and  the  markets  are 
fairly  well  supplied.  Then,  men  who  are  not  averse  from  **  killing 
things,"  though  preferring  to  do  so  after  stiff  tramps  amid 
exquisitely  varied  sceneiy  rather  than  at  a  grand  battue,  will 
find  plenty  of  scope  for  their  energies/  The  advantage  of 
Elmina  as  a  port  of  call  is  that,  unlike  other  parts  of  the  colony, 
ships  may  approach  easily,  and  debarkation  may  be  accomplished 
in  ordinary  rowboats,  whilst  at  other  points  the  jagged  reefs 
make  an  exciting  race  in  a  surf-boat  imperative. 

In  the  hills  and  dales  behind  Elmina,  densely  clothed  with 
gigantic  cotton-trees,  palms   and  luxuriant   undergrowth,   with 
but  small  patches  cleared  for  cultivation,  good  cover  is  afforded. 
*  To  me  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of   sport   out  here   is  its 
diversity.     Whilst  you  at  home  have  particular  haunts  for  snipe, 
grouse,   partridges,  and   pheasants,  here  in  a  limited   area  are 
jumbled  together  a  far  greater  variety  of  game.     There  is  always 
the  joy  of  the  unexpected  ;  the  cooing  woodpigeon  in  the  topmost 
branches  of  gigantic  trees  ;  on  approaching  the  borders  of  a  planta- 
tion you  are  startled  by  a  covey  of  partridges  rocketing  out  of  thick 
underbush  ;  a  little  further  on  quail  scurry  over  an  arid  patch 
of  ground,  leading  you  to  a  stream  running  by  a  cassava  field 
with  its  tender  young  shoots,  where,  likely  enough,   a  harness 
deer    may   be    discovered   at   breakfast    on    the    green    leaves. 
Crossing  from  one  plantation  to  another,  divided  by  a  thicket,  a 
porcupine  will    suddenly  face  the  intruder,  manifesting  marked 
aversion  as  it  bristles  in  defiance.     "  Ground  pig  "  hiding  near  by, 
finding  it  getting  rather  warm,  bolts  for  the  woods.     Emerging 
from  the  thick  bushes  a  cornfield  is  at  hand,  and  broken  ears 
reveal    the   recent   presence    of   marauding   monkeys.       On    the 
coast,  amidst  the  reed-hidden  lagoons,  are  the  haunts  of  curlew, 
snipe,  and  duck.     For  leopards  and  hyenas,  buffalo  and  wild  boar, 
the  upper  and  less  frequented  reaches  of  the   Surowee    stream 
mast  be  visited,  where,  too,  many  species  of  deer,  and  the  queer, 
not  altogether   unpalatable,  iguana  will   be  found.'      It   would 
appear,  however,  that  the  cultivation  of  a  philosophic  spirit  is 
advisable  ;  the  fat  must  be   taken  with   the  lean,  for   in   those 
rough   regions   the   glorious   uncertainties   of   fortune   must   be 
reckoned  with. 

The  Busum  Prah,  the  *  Sacred  River '  of  the  Ashantees,  is 
worth  exploring.  At  its  mouth  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad, 
it  rapidly  diminishes  in  size  as  one  follows  its  banks  to  the  hills. 
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On  the  lower  reaches  the  mangrove  flourishes  luxuriantly,  and 
[rem  behind  their  huge  trunks  pot  shots  at  crocodiles  may  be 
indulged  in.  This  is  a  form  of  sport  not  without  its  excitement, 
for  the  amphibians  are  cautious  and  offer  few  vulnerable  spots 
for  the  gunner's  aim.  As  the  stream  narrows  the  surrounding 
vegetation  becomes  more  varied  and  pleasing,  feathery  palms 
being  decorated  with  great  loops  of  wild  vines,  white  jasmine  and 
other  creepers,  some  of  which  form  cord-like  bridges  from  bank 
to  bank,  which  monkeys  know  how  to  appreciate.  Here,  grazing 
under  feathery  fern  trees,  may  be  seen  deer  of  several  varieties, 
while  green  pigeons  and  parrots  fly  from  one  tree-top  to  another. 


Asa  rule  travelling  is  accoruplislieii  in  hainmock-,.  cairicil  by 
the  athletic  natives.  whos;e  s^incwy  bl.tck  boilins  and  irmscular 
limbs  seem  to  be  proof  iigairist  fatigue.  It  would  .ippcar  tliut 
this  method  of  transport  is  by  no  nirnns  unpleasant  when  v.fll- 
matched  bearers  are  chosen,  who  trip  iilcmg  over  rnugb  ground 
and  uphill  with  a  regular  swiTig.  which  imparts  if  anything  a 
rather  soothing  motion  to  tli-'  hanimrxOv.  If  advantage  is  taken 
of  early  morning  much  ground  e;in  bo  thus  covered  without  in- 
convenience, so  that  the  gunniT  feels  quite  equal  to  long  tru<igcs 
after  game,  especially  if  he  is  careful  to  shun  the  open  during 
the  heat  ot  the  day,  soLking  a  cool  refugo  on  the  forest- cove  red 
banks  of  a  stream. 
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'  A  hammock  jouroey  of  three  hours  to  the  town  of  Commenda 
iate  in  August  afforded  me  very  good  sport.  The  time  was 
propitious,  the  rainy  Reason  being  over,  the  ripened  com  was 
ready  for  the  dusky  husbandmen,  yams  and  bananas  looked 
gorgeous  iu  the  plantations,  the  ground-nuts  were  ready  to  be 
dug  up --and  of  this  state  of  affairs  deer,  piggy,  and  monkeys 
were  well  aware.  A  short  walk  from  the  picturesque  old  ruined 
fort  (one  of  the  vestiges  of  the  earliest  English  settlement)  took 
us  clear  of  the  town,  and  striking  a  winding  path,  we  entered, 
Indian  file,  into  the  dense  forest  undergrowth.  A  sharp  turn  to 
theJelt  over  ri.siii''  giomid  iweiiled  to  us  a  succession  of  uxtmsivo 


iiekls  huavily  cropped  with  maize.  The  corn  was  in  (^\<M■y  stage 
of  growth,  fresh  and  green,  the  cob  sheaths  adorned  with  tassela 
of  palest  green,  golden  yellow,  or  blood-red  filaments  ;  in  many 
cases  the  withered  stalks  had  been  stripped  of  cobs  and  kaves, 
in  others  Ihey  were  laden  with  thf:  ripened  corn,  the  whole  plant 
having'takon  on  a  dusty  yellow  hue,  and  the  cob  tassels  deepened 
into  dark  brown.  Dividing  the  fields  were  thorny  hedfjes,  and 
iu  some  patches  negresses  and  their  progeny,  wcll-nigh  nude, 
burrowed  tor  the  oily  ground-nut ;  (ruming  all  was  the  majestic 
forest,  knitted  together  by  tangled  creepers,  aglow  with  silvery 
clematis  and  vivid-hued  convolvuli.  The  sinking  sun  lent  ft 
pleasing  glow  to  the  whole  scone,  and  as  a  ccol  seabreeze  tempers 
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the  atmosphere,  we  are  truly  tempted  to  estimate  everything  at 
u  couleur  de  rose  value.  Poetise  as  we  will,  we  are  Britons,  and 
as  a  few  paces  bring  us  to  the  forest  agaiu,  the  hurried  rising  of 
two  woodpigeons  recalls  us  to  our  liearings.  Two  sharp  reports 
ill  quick  succession  and  the  birds  drop  almost  at  our  feet.  But 
the  reports  produce  two  unexpected  results;  at  least  a  hundred 
pigeons  rise  from  their  evening  meal  amidst  the  corn,  and  circling 
overhead,  promptly  drop  back  again.  There  is  a  second  and 
more  prolonged  commotion,  however,  for  the  negresses  and  their 
ebony  offspring  set  up  wild  howls  of  terror.  They  had  been 
too  intent  on  their  labour  to  notice  us,  and  accustomed  to  the 


reckless  shooting  of  native  hunters,  nnd  Ihe  too  frequent  conse- 
quences of  being  mistaken  by  them  for  "  aboas  '"  or  animals  (and, 
forsooth,  there  is  some  e.\cuHO  for  this),  they  think  thi'ir  end  has 
come.  They  "  live  for  dead,"  as  the  Kruboy  expresses  it.  Time 
r.nd  patience  are  required  to  calm  the  flustered  black  flock.  The 
ravins  lunatics  having  settled  down  once  more  to  peaceful 
grubbing,  we  proceei]  on  our  traniii,  gently  apostrophising  our 
native  carriers,  who  can't  understand  the  philosophy  of  heating 
the  bush.  "Why  cannot  the  white  men  sboot  birds  on  the 
ground,  instead  of  waiting  till  they  take  wing  and  snatch  a  chance 
of  escape?"  And  I  may  here  say  that  anyone  coming  out  here 
with  the  intention  of   enjoying  sport  should  bring  with  him  a 
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couple  of  well-trained  spaniels.  As  we  approach  a  bushy  clump 
we  hear  a  gentle  "  cluck,  cluck/*  and  with  a  sudden  loud  whizz 
up  dart  a  cover  of  half  a  dozen  partridges,  but  so  quickly,  that 
altjiough- there  are  two  reports  only  one  bird  remains  to  grace 
our  bag.  Later  we  beat  them  up  again,  and  having  one  or  two 
successful  shots  at  the  pigeon  as  they  circle  overhead  preparatory 
to  a  sudden  drop  into  their  leafy  roosting  places,  we  decide  to 
follow  :their  example.  We  trudge  home  and  are  glad  of  the 
odour  of  grilling  meat.     "  Boy  !  cocktail,  and  pass  chop."  ' 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  sportsmen  must  depend  upon 
themselves.  Jjittle  or  no  help  can  be  expected  from  the  natives. 
Every  man  has  a  gun,  mostly  antiquated  Danish  flintlocks  with  a 
yard  or  two  of  tul)ing  by  way  of  barrel — the  treaty  of  Brussels 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  of  precision  to  natives  of  the  West 
Coast — and  every  man  kills  what  he  can.  But  he  does  not  care 
for  sport ;  killing  game  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  if  when  he  is 
out  in  the  fields  he  sees  something  moving  he  shoots  it.  One 
man  who  was  chosen  by  a  local  chief  as  a  *  crack  shot '  acknow- 
ledged he  had  shot  a  good  deal.  He  knew  that  all  kinds  of 
animals  live  in  the  bush,  leopards,  deer,  monkeys,  bush  pig,  and 
many  others  ;  but  though  he  appreciated  them  all  as  equally 
worthy  of  powder  and  shot,  he  could  not  tell  whether  they  had 
special  haunts.  *  I  have  found  them  in  the  young  grass,  in  the 
cassava  field,  in  the  banana  field,  in  the  forest.'  He  added,  *  I 
cannot  say  when  is  the  best  time  to  shoot  them,  perhaps  in  the 
morning,  perhaps  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  in  the  evening.*  Of 
course  much  of  this  avowed  ignorance  may  be  merely  deep  cun- 
ning. Why  should  the  poor  black  man  give  away  such  valuable 
secrets  to  his  white  master  ?  At  all  events,  they  are  clever  trap- 
pers, and  manage  to  kill  a  prodigious  number  of  monkeys.  In 
1894  upwards  of  90,000  monkey  skins  were  exported  from  the 
Gold  Coast,  which  would  represent  a  slaughter  of  quite  100,000 
beasts.  My  friend  writes :  *  Whether  we  have  gorillas,  chim- 
panzees, or  other  of  the  larger  species  here,  I  am  unable  to  say 
from  personal  experience ;  but  that  there  is  abundant  sport  with 
various  kinds  ranging  from  the  small  white  beard  to  the  large 
dog  face  is  indisputable,  as  I  have  found,  and  that  but  eight  miles 
from  the  coast.*  One  such  monkey  shooting  expedition  was 
made  from  an  up-country  village  :  the  start  took  place  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  local  Nimrod,  whose  costume 
consisted  of  a  small  loin  cloth  and  a  shot  bag.  '  It  was  a  damp, 
drizzly,  cheerless  morning,  but  this  did  not  appear  to  affect  the 
guide  in  the  least.     He  tramped  along  the  rugged  path,  brushing 
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against  the  moistnre-laden  buEhes,  quite  unconcerned  for  himself, 
bat  bowing  apologeticaliy,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Yon  white  man, 
yon  fit  follow  me  ?  "  I  find  the  popular  idea  of  the  white  man 
here  is  one  who  is  afraid  to  be  caught  in  the  rain,  who  is  generally 
found  in  a  hammock.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  former  King 
of  Ashantce  once  held  the  same  idea,  declaring  to  his  people  that 
they  bad  nothing  to  fear  from  an  invasion  of  white  men,  who 
only  travelled  with  umbrellas,  and  who  would  be  killed  by  the 
rainy  season.  However,  even  a  Scot  can  throw  aside  his  gamp 
when  necessary,  as  the  king  found  out  to  his  cost.  But  let  us  travel 
back  to  our  monkeys.     The  guide,  satisfied  that  drizzle  had  no 


terrors  for  me.  ny.ulo  si^-riH  tli:it  ncisrK'ss  advance  wan  in 
live.  To  the  elabonilfly  fjuipiicd  Knri>|H'!in  few  thin^K  ari 
liring  than  the  (;<>!is('l<-ss  vit,'i]iiiu-i>  iind  strain  requisite  for 


tramp  through  fonstn 


It 


n'.Hii 


11  unshod  foot  and  bar 


to  slip  over  branch.'s  am!  jinwi  hnsh.'S  lik-'  11  slippery  si 
lithe  panther.  Hut  clmllcring  rmniUrys  <]islikr  intrusion,  j 
we  had  left  the  outskirt  woods  for  tin- priiiicval  forest  pncjn 
were  necessary.  Ilcrf  wi^  fuiiiid  cuttoii  trees  toweriiiK  !-'> 
■200  feet  overhead,  quite  dwurling  the  ])ali(is,  and  throwin 
huge  limbs  wliicb  interlai^ed  with  others,  lieiieulli  llii-*  c 
of  foliage  lianas  hung  in  garlands  fnnu  tree  tnmks,  swi 
over  feathery  bamboos,  fern  trees,  and  flowering  hushes.     As 


silent 
■  skin 
ike  or 


nojiy 
■jiirig 
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peered  into  the  thick  vegetation,  we  were  startled  by  a  loud, 
sharp  sound,  something  between  the  grunt  of  a  sow  with  her  litter 
and  the  bark  of  a  dog,  which  caused  us  to  turn  about  and  gaze 
upwards  through  the  sheltering  undergrowth.  On  the  topmost 
branches  of  an  immense  cotton-tree  I  eapied  a  full-grown  dog- 
faced  monkey  with  his  harem  about  him.  A  charge  of  buckshot 
soon  caused  the  old  fellow  to  realise  that  he  was  in  danger,  and 
with  a  few  loud  grunts,  evidently  intended  to  warn  his  associates, 
he  vanished.  At  the  same  instant  we  became  spectators  of  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  acrobatic  feats  I  have  ever  beheld.  From 
a  tree  some  thirty  yards  off  there  sprang,  apparently  from  space,  a 
monster  monkey,  fully  two  feet  high.  With  unerring  aim  he 
made  for  the  tree  in  which  his  kind  found  shelter ;  alighting  on 
one  of  the  outmost  branches,  with  a  swift  curve  of  the  tail  ho 
threw  himself  on  to  it,  and  clambering  up  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
second.  It  was  nothing  less  than  marvellous  that,  at  a  distance 
of  barely  fifty  yards,  a  troop  of  such  big  beasts  should  be  able  to 
secrete  themselves  in  the  trees.  But  so  dense  was  the  growth 
that  they  were  quite  invisible.  We  waited  fully  ten  minutes, 
when  there  was  a  gentle  rustle  among  the  branches.  Chancing 
my  luck,  I  fired,  and  was  rewarded  by  another  wondrous  acrobatic 
display.  Hurling  himself  from  a  terrific  height  the  male  made 
a  gallant  attempt  to  escape,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  seized 
a  rotten  branch,  and  came  crashing  to  the  ground.  Mortally 
wounded  he  still  showed  fight.  My  guide  darted  forward  with  a 
short  cutlass,  I  followed,  but,  alas  !  my  career  was  ignominiously 
cut  short.  Catching  my  foot  in  a  trailing  clematis,  I  was  thrown 
forward  on  to  a  bed  of  moss  and  green  boughs,  and  at  once  dis- 
appeared in  a  seven-foot  pit,  one  of  those  dangerous  native  game 
traps.  My  guide  returned  to  my  rescue,  but  Master  Monkey  got 
away.     There  was  no  more  shooting  that  day.' 

Some  five  or  six  miles  from  the  coast,  up  the  Sweet  River 
Valley,  leopards  are  often  seen,  and  occasionally  buffaloes  invade 
the  cultivated  fields,  while  in  the  forests  are  tiger-cats  and 
hyenas.  The  leopard  is  locally  known  as  a  *  tiger,'  and  causes 
much  terror  among  the  natives,  who  dread  them  so  much  that 
the  appearance  of  one  of  the  beasts  near  a  village  will  be  talked 
of  for  weeks.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  occurred  at  Elmina, 
where  a  Kruboy  suddenly  burst  upon  an  after-dinner  symposium 
with  the  startling  announcement  :  '  Massa,  big  tiger  live  for 
Mission  Hill ! '  That  a  leopard  should  take  up  his  abode  so  close 
at  hand  as  the  eminence  capped  by  the  Catholic  monastery, 
naturally  caused  some  excitement.     Cigars  were  quickly  thrown 
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nside,  rifles  seized,  and  the  whole  party  made  a  bee-hne  for  the 
hill.  'As  the  hour  was  late,  of  course  the  fathers  could  not  be 
disturbed,  so  quietly  a  plan  of  attack  was  decided  upon,  and  as 
the  brute  was  reported  to  have  marched  boldly  through  the 
worthy  fathers'  plantation  on  the  northern  slope  and  down  into 
the  salt  plains,  we  felt  sure  of  nabbing  him.  Someone  declared 
he  distinctly  heai^d  the  leopard  growl,  which  increased  excitement 
to  fever  heat.  All  efforts,  however,  proved  fruitless.  The  following 
evening  the  Father  Superior  was  made  acquainted  with  our 
efforts.  He  laughed  loud  and  long.  "  Why,  it  was  three  months 
ago  that  I  saw  him,  and  only  last  night  I  mentioned  the  fact  to 


r.  visitor.  No  doubt  one  of  the  Ims  hc.ir.l,  and  his  vivid  imasina- 
tion  conjured  up  a  picture  of  a  devouring  tiger  at  our  door.  I5iit," 
lie  added,  "  if  you  will  only  go  to  our  farm  up  the  Sweet  liiver 
you  will  find  plenty  of  woi'k.  Quite  recently  leopards  have  cahnly 
trotted  in  and  appropriated  our  pi^St  w-ild  buffaloes  trample  our 
fields,  while  grey  parrots  and  pigeons  levy  heavy  toll  on  our 
crops." ' 

Frniii  all  this  it  will  be  gathered  that  fine  'mixed  bags'  are 
within  the  reach  of  (hose  who  do  not  mind  long  tramps  and  hard 
work  amidst  grand  vegetation  and  s^cenery  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

A  few  practical  bints  will  not  be  amiss.  It  is  wise  to  take 
out  a  couple  of  well-trained  sturdy  dogs  to  shoot  over.     A  portable 
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camp  bed  and  rug  are  advisable.  As  in  this  colony  there-  is  an 
import  duty  of  5s.  per  hundred  on  loaded  cartridges,  and  one 
of  only  2s.  6d.  on  emptifls,  it  is  well  to  bring  oat  the  best  brass 
cases,  those  which  will  stand  repeated  reloading,  as  by  this  means 
a  good  supply  is  secured  at  a  trifling  cost.  'The  climate  plays 
havoc  with  powder;  Sehultz  E.G.  and  Amberite  will  in  three  or 
four  months  become  very  uncertain,  and  consequently  entail  a 
lot  of  cuss  words.  I  experienced  the  same  cause  and  effect  in 
Central  America.  Curtis  and  Harvey's  black  powder  seems 
admirably  adapted  to  the  climatic  vagaries  here  and  will  keep 
practically  indefinitely.  Kangoon  oil  has  as  little  effect  in  pre- 
venting rust  as  any  other  kind.  I  preserve  my  guns  in  splendid 
condition  with  pure  vaseline,  and  And  baize-covered  rods  for 
the  barrels  indispensable.' 

Such  is  the  cheerful  tale  of  a  busy  man,  who  wisely  varies  the 
monotony  of  oiEcial  duties  with  adventures  by  flood  and  field. 
But  as  a  clue  to  his  enthusiasm  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  he 
takes  as  careful  note  of  the  wonders  of  botany  and  entomology  as 
he  does  of  big  bags  or  heavy  creels. 


CARTING  THE  GROUSE 

BY  WILLIAM  THOMPSON  HALL 


Of  the  various  means  which  have  been  devised  to  circumvent 
the  grouse,  the  somewhat  oid-fashioned  method  of  carting  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Indeed,  to  many  of  the  older  school  of 
sportsmen  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  fascinating  form  of  grouse- 
shooting.  After  September  birds  are  so  wild  that  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  get  within  shot  of  them,  and  on  a  small  moor  of  a 
thousand  acres  or  so  driving  is  impracticable,  as,  however  well 
stocked  it  may  be,  the  disturbance  soon  drives  all  the  game  off 
the  ground.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  cart  forms  a  welcome 
and  valuable  aid  to  the  sportsman.  It  must  not,  liowever,  be 
supposed  that  carting  is  only  suitahle  on  small  moors.  By  taking 
different  portions  of  a  large  moor,  on  different  days,  a  continuance 
of  excellent  sport  is  provided. 

Up  to  date  grouse-shooting  is  a  very  different  affair  from  what 
it  was  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers.  The  City  man  now  rushes 
down  to  Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  or  Scotland  with  a  friend  or 
two  on  Wednesday  night,  slays  a  thousand  grouse,  and  hurries 
hack  to  town  on  Saturday,  his  mind  filled  with  confused  ideas  of 
a  chaotic  medley  of  men,  boys,  flags,  butts,  cartridges,  grouse, 
guns,  dogs,  and  luncheon  hampers.    Carting  is  not  for  such  as  he. 

In  making  preparations  for  carting  the  first  consideration  is 
to  get  a  good  man  as  driver.  This  personage  must  have  a  good 
temper,  and  be  naturally  endowed  with  patience,  as  these  qualities 
are  often  severely  tested  in  the  course  of  a  long  day  on  the  moors. 
He  must  be  strictly  obedient,  attending  without  question  to  evory 
word,  look,  and  signal  from  his  master,  and  be  should  he  withal  a 
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pleasant  fellow.  The  horse  must  be  steady,  strong,  quiet,  and  in 
good  condition,  as  it  is  heavy  work  dragging  a  cart  all  daj'^  over  a 
rough  moor,  among  long  heather,  across  deep  sheep  drains,  up 
steep  hill-sides,  and  through  soft,  bcggy  morasses.  Horses  that 
are  accustomed  to  the  fells,  such  as  are  kept  by  shepherds  for 
carting  their  peats  and  hay,  are  the  best,  as  they  have  learned  from 
infancy  to  step  over  drains  and  avoid  bogs  that  will  not  bear 
their  weight.  The  horse  must  also  be  one  that  will  *  stand 
the  gun,*  and  not  be  at  all  startled  when  a  shot  is  fired,  even 
though  it  be  at  his  very  nose.  An  ordinary  short,  lightish  farm 
cart  does  very  well,  and  if  its  wheels  maKe  a  rattling,  rumbling 
noise  so  much  the  better.  It  is  always  found  that  grouse  sit 
better  to  a  noisy  cart  than  to  a  more  silent  one.  As  to  dogs,  it  is 
only  necessary  lo  have  one  to  find  wounded  birds.  A  steady,  well- 
trained  retriever  is  very  good ;  a  setter  or  pointer  also  will  do  all 
that  is  required.  The  dog  is  sometimes  allowed  to  lie  in  the  cart, 
beside  the  driver,  but  he  is  usually  made  to  follow  at  heel  behind 
the  vehicle.  Lunch  must  be  substantial  and  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  consumer.  Light  Prestonpans  beer  is  an  excellent 
beverage.  If  w^ne  is  required,  it  should  be  claret,  and  the  spirit 
must  be  old  Scotch  whisky.  A  sackful  of  good  ha}^  a  small  bag 
of  oats,  and  a  pail  to  give  him  water  must  be  provided  for  the 
horse.  A  few  dry  brackens  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart,  and  the 
equipment  is  complete. 

The  time  for  carting  begins  about  the  middle  of  October, 
and  continues  until  the  end  of  the  season.  November  is  the  best 
month,  provided  that  meteorological  conditions  are  satisfactory. 
Birds  sit  best  in  settled  and  rather  frosty  weather,  with  the  baro- 
meter high  and  rising.  They  sit  very  well  also  and  are  easily 
sesn  when  there  is  snow  on  the  ground.  However  clear  and 
bright  the  weather  may  be,  if  the  barometer  is  falling  and  a 
change  imminent  they  cannot  be  approached.  They  are  then  in 
a  wild,  excited  state,  and  instead  of  flattering  away  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  so,  and  alighting  with  their  well-known  '  beck,  beck,  beck,' 
they  will  fly  off  for  half  a  mile  or  more. 

The  reader  will  understand  me  best  if  he  will  accompany  me 
in  imagination  through  a  day's  carting.  It  is  the  second  week 
in  November.  The  mercury  has  been  rising  steadily  for  several 
days,  and  the  weather  wears  a  settled  aspect.  The  nights  arc 
cold,  keen,  and  frosty ;  a  white,  hazy  mist  settles  in  the  valleys,  but 
the  sky  overhead  is  clear  and  cloudless.  In  the  morr.ings  the 
ground  is  white  with  hoar  frost ;  there  is  ice  on  the  pools,  and  we 
know  that   winter  is  at  hand.     Appearances  being  in  every  way 
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propitious,  we  decide  to  have  a  day's  carting.  In  the  evening  we 
call  upon  our  driver,  John,  to  have  a  little  chat,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  morrow.  John  is  an  ideal  driver,  a  man 
who  knows  his  business  and  does  it  cheerfully.  He  oflfers  no 
suggestions,  never  speaks  when  at  his  work  except  when  he  is 
spoken  to,  and  then  for  the  most  part  only  in  monosyllables. 
Many  a  pleasant  day  we  have  spent  on  the  moors  with  John.  We 
decide  to  take  the  old  brown  horse,  whose  manners  on  the  fells  are 
unimpeachable,  and  we  direct  John  to  have  everything  ready  to 
start  at  7.30  in  the  morning.  His  quiet  *  Varra  weel,  sir  *  implies 
a  great  deal  more  than  it  expresses,  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
everything  will  be  in  order.  We  look  out  at  ten  o'clock,  scan  our 
favourite  constellations,  nod  to  the  new  moon,  and  then  to  bed. 

We  rise  in  the  morning  at  six  o'clock,  and  get  everything  in 
order,  taking  a  spare  gun  in  the  cart,  not  that  we  intend  to  use  it, 
but  in  case  anything  may  go  wrong  with  our  old  Greener.  At 
7.30  to  a  minute  John  comes  round  with  the  cart.  The  morning 
is  just  such  as  that  already  described ;  if  anything  the  frost  is 
a  little  harder  and  the  atmosphere  not  quite  so  clear.  It  is,  we 
think,  perfect,  for  our  purpose.  A  dozen  partridges  are  disporting 
themselves  on  the  lawn,  so  tame  that  they  merely  run  amongst 
some  bushes  when  we  shut  the  door.  We  would  not  harm  them 
for  the  world.  There  is  an  old-fashioned,  comfortable  appearance 
about  our  turn-out,  and  the  fragrant  aroma  of  John's  '  brown 
twist '  smells  like  incense  in  the  fresh,  bracing  air.  We  get  into 
the  cart,  seat  ourselves  on  the  sack  of  hay  ;  John  mounts  the  *  cart 
head,'  and  we  are  olf.  We  have  about  a  mile  to  drive  before 
starting  operations,  so  we  light  our  pipe  and  draw  John's 
attention  to  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  pointing  out  to  him 
a  long  pack  of  white  clouds,  away  to  the  east,  the  sunnuits  of 
which  are  gradually  being  Hushed  with  the  roseate  hues  of  dawn, 
and  we  remark  that  the  scene  is  somewhat  like  sunrise  among  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  *  Varra  likely,'  says  John.  '  Aw  nivver 
was  theer.'  Conversation  of  a  similar  kind  whiles  away  the 
time,  until  we  arrive  at  the  gate  where  we  enter  the  moor.  And 
nuw  we  are  in  the  midst  of  surroundings  which  we  fcK'l  ourselves 
totally  unable  to  describe.  Tht^  music  of  the  moors  is  at  its 
height.  Birds,  single,  in  pairs,  in  threes  and  fours,  are  fluttering, 
flying,  rising,  alighting,  standing  still,  running  away,  as  if  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  among  the  heather,  and  all  becking,  as  if  their 
verj'  lives  depended  on  the  amount  of  noise  they  can  make. 
Though  the  note  of  tlu^  grouse  may  not  be  very  melodious,  it 
is  totally  different  when  hundreds  of  birds   are   becking  in  all 
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directions,  some  close  to  you  and  others  miles  away.  Such  a 
concert  is  unique ;  no  other  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  m 
the  world  even  resembles  it. 

It  is  now  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  the  light  is  sufficient,  so 
we  must  get  to  work.  We  put  oflf  our  ulster,  sling  on  our 
cartridge  bag,  and  load.  John  lies  down  beside  the  hay  sack,  his 
eyes  only  being  above  the  wood  of  the  front  part  of  the  cnrt. 
Don,  our  steady  old  setter,  is  put  into  the  cart ;  he  knows  the 
business  and  placidly  curls  himself  up  on  the  brackens. 

John  now  drives  on,  and  we  walk  close  in  behind  the  cart. 
About  eighty  yards  in  front  of  us  a  pair  of  cocks  are  stalking 
quietly  about  on  some  short  heather.  We  drive  round  in  a  circle 
until  we  are  within  forty  yards  of  them  ;  we  then  step  out  from 
the  cart  towards  them ;  they  rise  and  we  have  a  right  and  left, 
but  we  miss  with  the  second  barrel,  so  only  pick  up  one  bird 
and  proceed.  A  little  to  our  right  a  grouse  comes  fluttering  down, 
and  alights  near  a  big  stone.  John  drives  round  as  if  he  were 
going  past  him ;  we  get  nicely  within  shot  and  kill.  As. 
having  reloaded,  we  go  to  lift  the  bird,  a  beautiful  speckled 
hen  steps  out  from  behind  the  stone,  but  it  is  too  early  in  the 
day  to  shoot  such  a  beauty  and  we  let  her  go.  John  now  informs 
us  that  he  *  so  twee  leet  amang  some  lang  heather '  to  the  right 
of  us.  We  do  not  see  anything,  but  we  have  faith  in  our  driver, 
and,  thoroughly  on  the  alert,  stick  to  the  cart.  Presently  a 
head  pops  up. 

O'er  the  tops  o'  the  heather  ye  ken  his  red  karae ; 

down  it  goes  again,  and  nothing  is  visible.  We  drive  on  imtil  we 
feel  sure  of  being  within  shot,  and  walk  out,  wondering  if  they  have 
somehow  eluded  us  after  all,  when,  whirr — one  rises  at  thirty 
yards,  and  falls  dead  to  our  first  barrel.  Only  a  few  more  steps  and 
his  companion  rises  at  a  little  greater  distance ;  but  we  make  no 
mistake  this  time.  I  ought  to  state  here  that  in  going  towards 
a  bird  it  is  necessary  always  to  drive  towards  his  head,  keeping 
full  in  his  view,  and  if  possible  having  him  looking  towards  you. 
If  you  drive  round  behind  him  he  is  almost  certain  to  rise  before 
you  get  within  shot.  We  now  turn  back  a  little,  as  we  intend  to 
work  up  rather  near  the  march,  so  as  to  keep  the  birds  on  our 
own  ground.  A  solitary  grouse  is  sitting,  oblivious,  on  the  top  of 
the  boundary  wall.  *  Drive  down  to  the  wall,  John,  and  I  shall 
stalk  him.'  The  order  is  obeyed,  the  cart  driven  as  desired; 
creeping  round  past  the  horse's  head,  and  close  up  by  the  side  of 
the  wall,  until  we  are  within  forty  yards  or  so,  we  have  a  sitting 
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shot,  and  the  bird  flies  off  for  twenty  yards,  and  falls,  to  all 
appearance,  dead.  We  go  to  pick  him  up,  when,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, he  flies  off  as  if  he  had  not  been  touched.  A  second  shot 
settles  him.  We  always  shoot  birds  sitting,  when  we  can,  on 
the  boundary  walls,  as  they  would  be  as  likely  to  fly  on  to  our 
neighbour's  moor  as  to  remain  on  our  own.  Our  course  is  straight 
up  the  moor,  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the  wall.  There  are 
three  grouse  sitting  behind  a  knoll,  a  little  to  our  right ;  when 
just  opposite  them  we  step  out  and  kill  right  and  left.  We  are 
now  on  the  very  best  part  of  the  moor,  and  it  is  the  best  time  of 
the  day,  so  we  must  push  on.  Before  we  have  gone  far  a  single 
bird,  which  we  had  not  previously  seen,  rises  :  a  long  shot ;  but  he 
falls  some  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  Don,  called  from  the 
cart  to  go  and  find  him,  lights  on  him,  broken-legged,  beneath 
some  long  heather.  In  the  corner  to  which  we  are  now  proceed- 
ing there  are  some  old  quarries,  and  a  green  road  leads  up  to 
them.  On  this  road  a  pair  of  grouse  are  strutting  about.  They 
walk  off  the  road  and  go  behind  some  rushes ;  for  a  moment 
they  are  out  of  our  sight.  John  knows  where  they  are  and  drives 
accordingly ;  the  head  of  one  appears,  and  as  we  are  very  near 
the  march  we  shoot  him  sitting.  His  companion  rises,  a  grand 
shot,  and  he  falls  just  over  the  boundary.  We  noticed  a  bird 
alight  on  the  brae  just  above  one  of  the  quarries,  so  the  cart  is 
taken  into  the  quarry  and  we  scramble  up  the  side  and  search  for 
the  bird  among  the  long  heather.  He  rises  unexpectedly  in  a 
different  place  from  what  we  had  calculated,  and,  in  spite  of  both 
barrels,  there  is  not  a  feather  knocked  off — we  have  missed 
him.  Two  birds  have  settled  on  the  wall  a  little  below  us.  We 
go  towards  them ;  one  of  them  hops  off  on  to  the  adjoining  moor ; 
we  kill  the  sitting  one  dead,  and  look  over  the  wall.  *  Eh,  John, 
here  is  a  grand  shot,  within  fifteen  yards  of  the  wall.'  '  Shut 
eet,'  says  John  very  quietly.  But  instead  of  taking  his  advice 
we  give  John  a  short  lecture  on  the  rights  of  property,  specially 
referring  to  the  eighth  commandment  in  the  Moral  Law. 

We  now  take  a  zigzag  course  down  a  fresh  part  of  the  moor. 
Birds  are  plentiful,  and  sitting  well,  and  we  are  having  excellent 
sport,  in  every  way  similar  to  that  described.  As  time  passes 
we  begin  to  feel  a  little  tired,  and  also  miss  some  rather  easy 
shots,  so  it  seems  wise  to  go  to  a  stell  and  rest  awhile.  I  may 
mention  that  a  stell  is  a  circular  piece  of  ground  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  in  diameter  enclosed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  to  afford  shelter 
for  sheep  in  very  stormy  weather.  It  is  now  about  eleven  o'clock, 
a  beautiful  clear  day.     We  put  on  our  top  coat — you  are  very  apt 
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to  take  cold  if  you  neglect  to  do  so — and  count  our  birds.  There 
are  ten  and  a  half  brace,  all  cocks  except  three.  We  did  not 
intend  to  shoot  any  hens,  but  sometimes  a  dark-coloured  one  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  cock,  especially  when  flying  at  a 
distance  and  in  an  uncertain  light.  Then  follows  a  little  refresh- 
ment, a  smoke,  and  rest  for  half  an  hour. 

An  extraordinary  change  has  taken  place  since  we  came  on  to 
the  moor  three  hours  ago.  There  is  now  not  a  bird  to  be  seen — 
nor  heard.  The  concert  is  ended  and  the  performers  have 
disappeared.  Vainly  we  strain  our  eyes  and  our  ears  for  a  sight 
or  a  sound  of  birds.  To  all  appearance  the  day's  sport  is  over, 
and  the  tiro  would  probably  think  he  might  as  well  go  home. 
We  know  better.  We  are  going  to  a  well  half  a  mile  away, 
where  we  intend  to  have  lunch,  and  our  way  thither  will  be  over 
some  excellent  ground.  After  proceeding  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  without  seeing  or  hearing  anything  we  stop  and  tell  John 
to  sit  up  in  the  cart.  Our  order  is  just  obeyed  when  a  grouse 
rises  within  five  yards  of  us  and  goes  off  like  a  rocket ;  our  gun 
is  at  halfcock,  and  the  bird  is  fifty  yards  away  before  we  can  fire. 
He  falls,  winged  only,  behind  a  bed  of  tall  bracken,  but  Don 
is  told  to  go  and  find  him.  In  our  haste  we  have  neglected  to 
reload  the  barrel  just  fired  and  our  gun  is  still  open.  As  we 
hurry  up  an  old  black  cock  springs  from  behind  a  rock  among 
the  bracken,  which  in  our  excited,  awkward,  and  untoward  condi- 
tion we  let  too  far  away,  but  we  have  a  shot  at  him ;  some 
feathers  fall  and  we  know  he  is  hit.  We  shout  to  John  to  mark, 
and  then  hunt  up  the  wounded  grouse.  On  returnin^ij  to  the  cart 
John  informs  us  that  he  '  lit  amang  some  reshes,  just  roond  the 
plantin'  corner.'  The  said  plantation  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
and  we  would  fain  not  go  so  far  out  of  our  way,  but  we  must 
have  him.  Don  takes  a  cast  round  the  rushes,  and  soon  makes 
a  dead  set ;  we  walk  up,  and  the  bird,  apparently  no  worse,  gets 
up  thirty  yards  in  front  of  us,  to  fall  dead  :  it  was  an  easy  shot. 

On  returning  to  the  cart  we  learn  that  there  are  some  birds 
in  a  stretch  of  long  heather  about  three  hundred  yards  away. 
Driving  straight  towards  them  for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  we  then  make  a  detour,  as  if  going  from  them,  but  in 
reality  circling  round,  gradually  getting  nearer  the  place  where 
we  expect  to  find  them.  They  have,  however,  been  moving,  for 
we  see  them  running,  cowering,  along  a  sheep  track,  and  then 
hiding;  but  they  will  not  rise  yet,  so  we  persevere  in  our 
course,  keeping  well  to  the  right.  We  do  not  see  them,  but  are 
strictly  on  the  watch,  for  at  any  moment  they  may  rise.     Nor 
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have  we  long  to  wait,  for  in  going  past  a  knoll  covered  with  old 
long  heather  they  fly  up.  There  are  five  of  them,  but  one  only 
is  within  shot,  and  another  unit  is  added  to  our  bag. 

On  the  way  towards  the  well  for  lunch,  we  get  a  couple  of 
shots  by  the  burn-side,  killing  only  one  bird ;  and  now  there  is  an 
unavoidable  wait  of  an  hour  or  so,  as  no  birds  are  to  be  seen, 
and  they  will  not  begin  to  feed  before  two  o'clock ;  after  that 
we  anticipate  excellent  sport  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
fervently  hoping  that  no  blackcock  will  appear  to  annoy  us. 
On  a  former  occasion  we  had  good  shooting  in  the  forenoon, 
and  expected  to  increase  our  bag  largely  before  night,  when, 
to  our  dismay,  after  lunch  we  found  blackcock  sitting  all 
over  the  moor.  There  was  a  driving  day  on  a  moor  two  miles 
off,  and  large  numbers  of  blackgame  had  come  over  to  us  for 
refuge,  thus  vexatiously  augmenting  our  own  excessive  stock. 
There  is  no  more  wary  bird  than  an  uld  blackcock.  He  will 
not  sit  to  the  cart,  but  fly  off  when  you  get  within  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  him,  disturbing  all  the  grouse  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, rendering  carting  well-nigh  impossible.  A  few  times,  for 
revenge,  we  have  shot  an  old  greyhen  with  the  cart,  a  black- 
cock never.  I  may  mention  that  blackcock  usually  cause  most 
annoyance  towards  evening,  when  their  heads,  just  showing  over 
the  tops  of  the  heather,  are  easily  mistaken  for  grouse,  and  you 
drive  away  towards  them,  only  to  have  your  temper  ruffled  and 
your  time  wasted. 

It  is  now  getting  on  towards  two  o'clock,  time  to  prepare  to 
start.  There  is  some  short,  tine  heather  just  over  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  where  very  liktly  birds  will  have  begun  feeding,  and 
thither  we  direct  our  course.  We  have  a  twofold  object  in 
view  :  in  the  first  place  we  expect  to  have  sport  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  birds  which  we  disturb  will  fly  inwards  to  some  good  feeding 
grounds,  which  we  are  to  visit  later  on.  The  luck  is  with  us, 
for  birds  are  plentiful,  but  wilder  and  more  difficult  to  approach 
than  we  had  supposed,  and  we  are  forced  to  take  longer  shots 
than  in  the  morning.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a 
splendid  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  we  are  more 
impressed  by  the  large  quantity  of  birds  feeding  on  the  lower 
ground.  In  moving  down  the  fell  our  attention  is  drawn  to 
some  heads  on  the  hillside  just  below  us.  A  query  from  John — 
uninteUigible  to  most  people — *  Abeun  or  below  ?  '  *  Below,  John  ; 
keep  well  off  them  ' — and  we  turn  back  over  the  hill-top,  until  we 
are  out  of  their  sight,  then  move  along,  and  descend  below  them, 
well  to  the  right,  turn   along  an  old  disused  road,  circle  round 
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until  we  are  within  shot,  and  step  out  from  the  cart.  There  are  ten 
of  them,  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  kilhng  a  brace  with  the 
first  barrel,  and  a  single  one  with  the  second,  without  wounding 
any  of  the  others,  for  the  leash  we  have  shot  were  out  of  the 
line  of  the  rest.  When  grouse  are  on  a  hill  face  it  is  always 
necessary  to  drive  round  underneath  them,  for,  although  one 
cannot  account  for  it,  they  will  rarely  sit  when  approached  from 
the  higher  ground.  It  is  now  three  o'clock,  and  we  must  make 
the  most  of  our  time,  for  the  light  will  fail  us  in  an  hour  and  a 
half.  We  hurry  down  the  hill,  and  are  soon  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  grouse-shooter's  paradise  we 
are  now  in  it.  Birds  are  feeding  quietly  all  around  us,  and  our 
difficulty  lies  chiefly  in  deciding  which  to  take.  We  are 
continually  on  the  move,  for  as  soon  as  we  kill  one  bird  another 
is  waiting  for  us.  The  sun  is  sinking,  and  the  light  imperfect, 
so  we  get  some  difficult  shots.  But  we  are  very  hot ;  so  is  our 
horse;  it  is  four  o'clock,  we  have  been  missing  rather  too 
often,  and  we  stop  for  a  drop  of  the  '  real  old  Highland  glory.' 
Our  bag  is  nineteen  and  a  half  brace  of  grouse  and  a  blackcock, 
to  which  we  hope  to  add  another  brace  or  two,  so  move  on. 
We  see  some  birds  a  considerable  distance  away  and  go  towards 
them,  when,  to  our  disgust,  a  great  flock  of  sixty  or  seventy 
blackgame  rises  well  out  of  shot.  It  is  no  use  wasting  our  little 
remaining  time  here,  so  we  hasten  homewards,  intending  to  try 
a  ridge  on  our  way,  where  there  are  sure  to  be  birds.  It  is  now  a 
race  between  our  horse  and  the  sun.  With  his  head  homewards, 
and  a  little  encouragement  from  John,  the  old  nag  steps  out 
bravely,  and  we  arrive  in  time  to  have  a  few  speculative  shots, 
adding  three  fine  cocks  to  our  bag,  which  now  amounts  to 
twenty-one  brace  of  grouse  and  one  blackcock. 

Et  jam  nox  humida  caelo 
Praecipitat. 

We  mount  the  cart,  and  make  our  way  home,  satisfied  with 
our  day's  sport,  deciding  to  cart  another  part  of  the  moor  on 
the  morrow.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  account  of  an 
average  day's  sport  on  a  good  raooi.  Much  larger  bags  are 
frequently  made,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions,  it  would  be  possible  for  one  gun  to  kill 
fifty  brace.  There  must  never  be  more  than  one  gun  with  a 
cart,  for  if  there  are  two  shooters  they  are  certain  to  get  into 
each  other's  way,  and  thus  spoil  the  sport  of  both. 

To  keep  a  moor  in  good  order  for  carting  the  most  impor- 
tant question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  heather-burning.     This 
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matter  is  discussed  entirely  to  my  way  of  thinking  on  p.  2*26 
of  the  *  Grouse '  (*  Fur,  Feather  and  Fin  '  Series) .  It  is  very  well  to 
bum  strips  in  long  stretches  of  heather,  and  this  is  probably  the 
best  method  on  large  moors  that  are. to  be  driven.  For  carting, 
however,  and  also  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  birds 
in  the  breeding  season,  I  think  it  is  much  better  to  bum  in 
polygonal  patches.  By  this  means  you  have  heather  of  various 
growths,  alternating,  all  over  the  moor,  an  arrangement  in  every 
way  suitable  both  for  grouse  and  sheep.  Indeed,  it  may  be  taken 
as  an  axiom  that  what  is  good  for  the  sheep  is  good  for  the 
grouse.  Very  old  heather  is  absolutely  useless,  but  I  should  not  be 
an  advocate  of  the  principle  of  burning  off  all  the  longish  heather. 
After  burning  a  strip  through  a  tract  of  pretty  long  heather  last 
season  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  burnt  ground  literally  covered 
with  droppings,  which  proves  that  it  had  been  resorted  to  by 
grouse  in  large  numbers  for  some  purpose.  A  well-mixed  moor — 
that  is,  where  there  is  an  admixture  of  white  land  and  heather— is 
the  best  for  carting,  as  it  is  also  for  shooting  over  dogs.  I  have 
seen  birds  sit  very  well  in  damp,  *  flowy '  places,  especially  in 
very  dry  weather,  such  as  was  experienced  in  October  last  (1897). 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  besides  the  grouse  there  is  only 
one  other  bird  that  will  sit  to  the  cart,  viz.  the  golden  plover. 
But  they  will  only  sit  singly  or  in  pairs.  Occasionally  a  flock  of 
them  will  fly  past  the  cart  within  shot,  and,  as  they  keep  pretty 
close  together,  you  may  kill  six  or  eij^^ht  with  your  two  barrels. 

By  using  the  cart  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  can  be 
raore  satisfactorily  regulated  than  l>y  any  other  means,  as  in  nine 
shots  out  of  ten  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  cock  from  a  hen  ;  and  it 
might  be  worth  while  for  proprietors  of  the  very  best  driving 
moor  to  consider  if  it  would  not  be  advantageous  to  have  a  few 
carting  days  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  kill  off  some  of  the  super- 
abundant cocks. 

There  is  a  character  about  carting  grouse  that  is  not 
common,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  any  other  kind  of  sport.  Unlike 
driving,  there  is  no  huny  or  bustle  ;  you  mark  a  bird  and  drive  to 
it,  all  the  time  being  on  the  alert,  for  you  never  know  when  a 
grouse  which  you  have  not  seen  at  all  will  spring  out  close  to 
you.  No  kind  of  sport  provides  better  exercise,  or  is  more  * 
conducive  to  health.  It  is  much  less  expensive  than  driving, 
and  I  have  often  thought  that  sportsmen  who  rent  moors  of  a 
moderate  size,  and  who  have  often  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  up  a  *  driving  day,'  would  do  well  to  give  a  fair  and 
unbiassed  trial  to  the  cart. 
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Over  the  North  Sea,  on  a  rare  summer  night  of  absolute  calm,  we 
started  for  the  fifth  time  for  a  cruise  on  Dutch  waters.  Although 
we  enjoy  to  the  fullest  the  beauties  of  hill  and  vale,  of  precipice 
and  mountain  lake,  the  pure,  snow-clad  summits  and  gli&tening 
glaciers,  and,  above  ^11,  the  purity  and  exhilaration  of  mountain 
air,  and  although  for  many  a  long  year  the  salt  sea  and  the  lifting 
wave  have  given  us  the  most  prolonged  enjoyment,  yet  the  quaint 
and  varied  charms  of  mere  and  canal  in  the  Netherlands  claim 
us  now  and  again,  and  give  ns  pleasure  which  does  not  stale. 

The  wi'itcr  had,  perhaps,  done  Friesland  less  than  any  other 
portion  of  the  network  of  rivers  and  lakes  which  make  the  Low- 
lands such  a  fascinating  ground  for  the  lover  of  cruising :  after  a 
mental  struggle  between  the  choice  of  the  AJps  or  the  water,  the 
latter  conquered,  and  to  Friesland  we  went. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  the  turning  argument  was  the 
fact  that  a  real  Norfolk  Wherry  actually  lay  at  Leeuwardeii,  the 
capital  of  Friesland,  and  was  to  let.  She  had  been  towed  over 
from  Norfolk  some  years  before  by  Mr,  Doughty,  whose  expe- 
ditions are  told  in  a  charming  book  caUed"  Friesland  Meres.'  Those 
who  have  enjoyed  voyaging  on  the  Norfolk  Broads  will  appreciate 
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both  the  idea  of  a  larger  Broadland  and  the  comfort  of  a  well- 
fitted  pleasure  wherry,  which  is  a  roomy  house-boat  with  the 
B&iling  qualities  of  a  yacht. 

Leaving  Harwich  at  10  p.m.,  we  reach  Leeuwarden,  vid  the 
Hookof  Holland,  Amsterdam, Enkhuisen  and  Stavoren,  at  1.30p.u. 
nest  day,  and  in  a  quiet  canal —the  Zuidfleet — we  find  the  'Gipsy' 
lying  by  a  grassy  bank  ;  and  her  capacious  lockers  soon  swallow 
dp  oar  much  luggage.  It  is  pleasant  enough,  in  this  narrow  canal, 
to  watch  the  constant  succession  of  craft  which  are  poled  by,  from 
the  great  Tjalk,  laden  with  peat,  to  the  smart  Boijer  or  yacht, 
craft  differing  little  in  design,  ail  flat,  or  rather  spoon-bottomed, 


bluff  bowed  and  stmioil,  with  ^roiit  l.-clioards  Inokinclikc  beetles' 
wings  as  they  art-  hmiled  up  nn  fncli  sidi?.  \\g  English  yachtsmen 
arc  not  siifhcifutly  r.s]i.-otfiil  to  tlio  Iwboard,  but  it  is  an  inge- 
nious and  easily  worked  cciTitrivancc  which  possesses  a  much  more 
effective  Bbup.-  and  lilting'  in  Holliind  than  is  tlie  case  on  the 
Thames  and  Meihvny  hurtles. 

All  the  vessels  luv  resplendent  with  ever-brifjht  painty  and 
varnish,  and  the  ironwork  is  polished  until  it  shines  like  silver. 
Knowing  how  the  En-jlish  hand  detests  the  daily  polish  of  brass- 
work  on  a  yacht.  wli;it  would  he  say  if  he  hud  to  polish  all  the 
ironwork  which  in  England  is  usually  galvanised? 
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Quaint  and  bright  and  clean,  Leeuwarden  occupies  us  in 
sightseeing  and  shopping  all  the  afternoon  and  the  next  morning. 
The  shops  full  of  cunning  gold  and  silver  ware  for  which  the  town 
is  famous,  its  curios  of  *  antique '  pottery  and  silver,  which  are 
going  up  in  value,  as  English  tourists  set  the  price ;  its  costumes 
worn  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  the  never-failing  gold  or 
silver  helmet  which  is  the  headdress  of  the  women,  in  conjunction 
with  lace,  or  latterly  with  the  hideous  bonnet  of  cheap  EngUsh 
fashion ;  its  streets  which  are  canals,  and  which  take  the  bulk  of 
the  traffic ;  all  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor,  and  cause  every 
stroll  to  be  of  continual  interest. 

Our  crew  consisted  of  two  Frisians :  the  skipper,  Caspar,  spoke 
no  English,  but  the  second  hand  was  an  elderly  man  named 
Pieter,  who  spoke  English  well.  Both  were  most  willing  and 
anxious  to  please.  Would  that  we  could  get  such  men  on  the 
Norfolk  Broads  ! 

In  the  hot  noontime  we  started,  the  wind  blowing  warmly 
from  the  South,  a  dead  head  wind  for  our  general  direction,  which, 
to  see  the  great  meres,  must  be  southerly. 

*  Where  will  you  go  to,  sir  ?  *  asked  Pieter. 

*  Anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world,  where  no  telegrams 
or  letters  can  reach  us.* 

'But  please  to  say  where,*  persisted  he. 

'  Make  a  fair  wind  of  it  as  well  as  you  can.  Let  us  go  to 
Bergumeer.'  This  is  a  large  lake  lying  westward  of  Leeuwarden 
fifteen  miles,  and  soon  we  were  gliding  gently  along  a  wide  canal 
through  the  plain  of  Friesland,  which,  save  for  its  meres  and  their 
surrounding  reeds,  is  a  vast  meadowland,  and  when  the  hay  is  cut 
is  quite  a  parkland  of  brightest,  freshest  green.  The  black  and 
white  cows  gazed  solemnly  at  us  ;  flocks  of  lapwing  and  plover  and 
scores  of  oyster-catchers,  curlews  and  terns  ever  accompanied  us ; 
here  and  there  storks  gravely  perambulated  the  grass  or  sat  in 
motionless  groups  on  their  nests,  built  on  the  platfonns  placed  for 
that  purpose  over  the  tops  of  chimneys  or  on  tall  poles  in  the 
middle  of  a  field ;  while  herons  were  as  common  as  in  Norfolk,  and 
hawks  hovered  at  frequent  intervals.  From  each  vessel  we  met 
or  passed  came  a  civil  greeting  and  salute,  and  once,  meeting  two 
smart  boijers  with  large  pleasure  parties  on  board,  they  broke  into 
a  hearty  *  God  save  the  Queen,*  ran  up  the  English  Ensign  to 
the  mast-head,  and  fired  off  at  us  all  the  good  wishes  and  compli- 
ments in  English  which  they  could  muster  between  them,  finishing 
off  with  three  cheers  in  hearty  style ;  all  w^hich  bewildering  com- 
pliments we  suitably  acknowledged. 
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At  Bergum,  a  small  village  with  a  windmill,  bridge  and 
schuyts  grouped  picturesquely,  we  were  obliged  to  stop,  though 
still  in  the  canal,  in  order  to  have  a  faulty  winch  stanchion 
replaced,  and  some  of  our  party  sailed  on  in  a  little  leeboard  boat 
we  had  hired  at  Leeu warden  and  brought  with  us,  in  addition  to 
the  punt  or  dingh}-  belonging  to  the  wherry,  over  the  mere.  As 
the  wind  fell  they  had  to  pole  her  back,  arriving  at  the  wherry 
ravenous  for  tea. 

The  carpenter,  who  said  he  worked  as  long  as  he  could  see  at 
night,  and  began  as  soon  as  he  could  see  in  the  morning,  made 
a  fair  job  of  the  stanchion,  and  after  breakfast  next  morning  we 
were  able  to  sail  out  of  the  canal  and  into  the  wide  expanse  of 
Bergumeer,  which  we  took  to  be  about  twice  the  size  of  Hickling 
Broad  in  Norfolk.  After  a  turn  up  this,  we  sailed  along  the 
buoyed  channel  into  another  nan*ow  canal,  and  then  into  another 
mere  called  Leijen.  On  this  the  water  was  clear,  but  in  the  sun, 
of  a  deep  claret  colour,  through  which  the  ripples  made  bright 
traceries  on  the  white  sand.  Pieter  had  his  sounding  pole,  with 
gaily  painted  foot  spaces,  at  work,  calling  out  four-and-a-half  feet, 
four  feet,  five  feet,  but  rarely  the  latter.  It  was  a  perfect  day, 
and,  as  Pieter  said,  *  It  was  very  ''  single  "  it  was  as  hot  as  this  in 
Friesland.*  The  wind  was  south  and  ahead,  and  when  we 
entered  another  canal  there  was  some  hard  quanting  to  be  done 
to  get  the  barge  along. 

The  vast  and  treeless  Hats  were  dotted  here  and  there  with 
little  white  tents,  in  which  the  haymakers  camp  out  during  haysel, 
their  homes  being  so  scattered.  The  haycocks  are  piled  upon 
wooden  rafts  or  sleds,  to  which  they  harness  the  horses,  and  away 
sHdes  the  haycock  in  a  mysterious  manner  to  the  boat  which 
awaits  it  in  a  neighbouring  dyke,  and  here  and  there  upon  unseen 
dykes  and  boats  stacks  of  hay  moved  slowly  along  with  no  ap- 
parent motive  power.  Where  the  hay  has  been  gathered,  the  land 
looks  like  one  vast  bright  tennis  lawn  of  a  mathematical  plane. 

The  long  gaff  of  a  wherry  is  not  a  handy  thing  when  sailing 
through  narrow  bridges  ;  the  short  curved  gaff  of  the  native  sails 
is  much  better.  At  the  warning  '  Stryk  '  posted  up  near  a  bridge, 
the  tack  is  triced  up,  the  peak  is  lowered,  and  everything  is  snug 
in  a  minute. 

After  some  four  miles  of  canal,  we  came  to  a  lake  called 
Eester  Zandang,  where  the  wind  was  dead  ahead,  and,  although 
there  was  space  enough  to  tack,  the  water  was  so  shallow  that 
the  wherry  would  not  handle,  so  we  quanted  until  we  were  tired, 
and  then  brought  up  and  fished. 
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For  hours  past  we  had  been  expecting  Sin  easterly  wind,  the 
Bky  in  that  airt  being  of  the  clear,  pale  green  tint  which  is  in 
summer  the  forerunner  of  a  change  of  wind  from  north  and  east. 
Sure  enough,  abont  seven  o'clock  there  came  a  little  air  from  the 
east.  Instantly  our  moorings  were  cast  off,  the  high  peak  of  our 
Bail  hoisted  aloft,  and  we  gently  glided  into  another  broad  and 
long  lake  called  the  Wyde  Ee.  Although  the  hght  air  bellied 
the  sail  and  wafted  us  slowly  along,  it  was  too  light  to  cause  a 
ripple,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  water  was  still  and  smooth  as  a 
mirror.  As  the  sun  declined  behind  a  bank  of  dappled  clouds, 
the  scene  was  one  of  such  marveilous  beauty  that  it  will  ever 


live  in  our  memories.  Of  every  shiule  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
every  tint  of  rose  and  orange  and  green,  the  radiance  of  the 
western  sky  was  rendered  in  absolute  perfection  in  the  placid 
mere.  The  delicacy  of  the  colimr  wus  emphasised  by  tlie 
contrasts  of  the  dark  hulls  and  siiils  of  tjalks  and  schuyts  which, 
in  groups  of  two  or  tln-ee,  crept  slmvly  up  the  track  of  the  sunset. 
In  the  absolute  stillness  the  crews  of  the  vessels  kept  up  an  easy 
conversation  with  each  other  ;  the  vrouws  sui>t'riiitended  the 
retiring  toilet  of  their  sun-burned,  gnldeu-haircd  children,  with 
an  entire  disregard  of  the  publicity  of  the  occas^ion ;  the  lean  and 
wiry  Friesnien  leaned  idly  on  the  tiller  and  sniuked  the  eternal 
pipe.     "SVhen  one  schnyt  carelessly  fouled  one  of  tbe  floating  casks 
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whict  are  used  as  buoys  to  mark  the  channel  there  was  a  roar 
of  laughter  from  point  to  point  of  the  mere,  while  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  terns  as  they  balanced  in  the  air  and  dived  into  the 
water  after  the  tit-bits  they  aGfect,  the  splash  of  fish,  the  pipe  of 
the  redshank,  the  hoarse  cronk  of  the  heron  rising  from  the 
reeds,  and  the  whistling  of  wings  from  a  £ock  of  duck  high 
overhead,  all  were  in  keeping  vrith  the  weird  charm  of  the 
evening.  Then,  to  wind  up  the  evening,  after  we  had  laid  up  for 
the  night,  we  spent  an  hour  helping  some  belated  haymakers  to 


shove  a  too  fatly  lad^n  biir-;i!  tliruiigli  a  narrow  drawbridj;!.'.  We 
laid  by  a  piiiuiiinf;  stiitinn  utkI  vnv.  nr  two  (.'()tta','<'s,  hcynnd  ^\  hich 
there  was  no  si^-n  nf  hiumiTi  babitati'in  witliin  the  circli'  of  (lit; 
low  and  iinbi-uk,>ri  hnrizmi.  i.thcr  than  the  siniill  while  tcnis  of 
the  hayinakt.-rs.  d()ttcd  ii.*rc  imd  tluTf  uvcr  tin-  vjist  and  Icvt'l 
plain,  and  no  st'inul  I'M-rpl  i\  rued  wren  sinj,'inj;  swi'dly  in 
a  recd-bcd,  and  the  faint  cry  nf  a  pussint;  pIcjv.T. 

As  the  lij-'hl  fiiii.'d,  the  whitt;  ti-nts  wen:  tor  a  short  time 
liuninou.4  with  tln^  cvcninj;  lamp,  and  tliere  was  darkni'ss  and 
silence  and  rest,  prufoiiiid  and  absolute. 
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• 

In  the  morning  we  had  to  beat  against  a  fresh  head  wind 
along  the  sinuous  and  shallow,  though  wide,  channel  of  the 
Kromnie  Ee,  and  across  two  large  meres,  to  the  quaint  water- 
surrounded  and  vessel-frequented  town  of  Grouw,  which  we 
consider  the  most  attractive  spot  in  Friesland. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  island  in  a  labyrinth  of  mere  and  stream,  with 
the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  typical  Dutch  towns,  but  with 
more  than* usual  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  evil  odours.  In 
fact,  in  Friesland,  apart  from  the  crowded  town  canals,  the  w^ater 
is  fresh  and  sweet  smelling,  although  dark  in  colour,  and  as  you 
can  always  choose  a  fragrant  meadow  on  which  to  cast  your 
anchor,  or  lie  out  in  the  middle  of  a  great  mere,  cruising  in 
this  country  is  an  idyllic  pleasure. 

As  we  left  Grouw,  after  lunch,  the  wind  increased,  so  that  we 
had  to  run  up  head  to  the  windward  bank  and  take  in  a  reef. 
Then,  as  the  course  of  the  river  brought  the  wind  free,  we  dashed 
at  a  great  pace  through  the  railway  bridge,  and  sailed  fast  with  a 
following  wave  for  some  miles,  until  a  sharp  turn  to  right  and  a 
narrow  sluice  brought  us  to  the  entrance  to  Sneieker  mere.  We 
were  sailing  at  a  great  rate,  but  close  hauled,  and,  as  we  luffed 
in  the  sluice,  a  large  tjalk  which  was  running  free  had  to  make 
way  for  us,  and,  having  no  room,  ran  hard  aground. 

As  we  shot  through  the  opening,  not  much  wider  than  the 
wherry,  with  more  way  on  than  was  safe,  we  narrowly  escaped 
colliding  with  another  vessel,  and  then  struck  a  third  a  glancing 
blow,  which  did  her  no  harm,  but  shook  us  from  stem  to  stern, 
doing,  however,  no  damage.  All  this  happened  in  a  sudden 
squall,  and  wherries,  with  their  one  large  sail,  are  not  very 
manageable  in  squalls  or  narrow  waters.  When  the  sail  is 
lowered,  the  long  gaff  swings  about  and  fouls  the  rigging  of  other 
vessels,  or  knocks  off  somebody's  hat  in  the  street,  or  breaks  a 
bedroom  window.  Our  Fries  sailors  got  into  a  state  of  panting 
excitement  over  our  little  difficulty,  and  did  not  recover  their 
composure  until  we  were  lying  as  close  as  we  could  along  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sneeker  mere,  well  away  from  vessels  and 
houses. 

The  great  mere  was  turbulent  with  brown  wavelets  and 
coffee-coloured  foam,  its  leeward  shores  were  quite  invisible  in 
the  distance  and  the  mist  from  the  tossing  spray.  The  tjalks 
and  schuyts  came  *  bruising '  along,  their  bluff  bows  smashing 
into  the  waves  and  sending  fountains  of  white  water  over 
their  foredecks,  wetting  their  sails  up  to  the  very  gaffs.  It 
was  an  exciting  sail  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  we  luffed  up 
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into  a  narrow  canal,  and  presently  were  labouring  along  the 
crowded  canals  of  Sneek,  finding  a  mooring  at  last  opposite  a 
well-known  Dutch  yacht,  the  '  Beaver,'  said  to  be  one  hundred 
years  old  at  least,  and  ornamented  by  a  huge  gilt  beaver 
clambering  over  the  rudder  head. 

Sneek  itsell  will  well  repay  a  day  or  two  spent  there.  Its 
Watergate  is  beautiful, and  the  aspect  of  the  town  is  old  world  in 
the  extreme.  From  hence  our  uneventful  way  led  along  great 
canals,  through  green  pastures  and  queer  villages,  and,  in 
particular,   through  the  town   of   Ijlst,  where  the  canals  were 


bordtTfd  with  thick  lii>ilf;es  nf  closi'-cropped  irucs  betwuLii  the 
water  and  the  luiitscs,  Jiiid  wiuTi'  (Iniivliridfies  wvrc  niiuiy  and 
intricate,  niid  the  ficrjiicnt  Iwnpt'nny  toll  was  colli'i.tt'd  in  the 
usual  wooden  shoes  siispcmli  il  !it  tlie  rinl  of  lishiTij,'  rods,  iiflcr 
the  conuimn  unil  rnllnT  coiiiifnl  {■ustnm.  Quiitly  wr  {.'jidcd 
along,  our  passen^-ers  imw  Imsy  with  the  hiiiiil  ciirriciiis,  now 
pn'tcndint;  to  reiul,  ]nuiii;iii^  vm  llic  loicdeck,  itiiul.'  dniw.-iy  with 
thf  frcshni'sK  of  the  sunny  iiir  rrilulrnl  witli  the  win  of  the  new- 
mown  grass,  until  ai  hi^L  the  hociznn  ;,Tew  diniiii-T  un^l  Viinishr'd 
into  the  sky,  and  ihe  liind  hided  away  into  llie  iniiiniisity  of  llii: 
Ileeger  and  Fhiessen  nieres.  So  long  is  tliis  joint  lake  that  at 
KG.  xxxvrir.  vol.  vii.  z 
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neither  end  was  the  shore  visible,  but,  being  narrower  in  breadth, 
the  shores  on  either  side  were  visible  as  a  narrow  line,  straight 
as  if  ruled  with  a  pencil,  between  mere  and  sky.  This  is 
practically  one  lake,  the  north-eastern  portion  being  known  as 
Heeger  mere  and  the  south-western  as  Fluessen  mere,  with  a 
continuation  through  the  Garden  and  Moera  meres  to  Stavoren. 
We  spent  some  pleasant  hours  cruising  up  and  down  this  noble 
sheet  of  water,  which  was  nicely  rippled  by  a  light  breeze,  and 
then,  making  for  a  distant  beacon,  we  sailed  right  at  the  shore, 
which  disclosed  another  canal,  along  which  and  through  the 
town  of  Woudsend  we  passed,  until  at  length,  in  the  golden 
eventide,  we  entered  Sloten  mere  and  the  great  lake,  which  in 
the  gloaming  seemed  shoreless  ;  and  so,  wafted  by  the  gentlest 
of  zephyrs,  aided  by  an  occasional  shove  with  the  quant  on  the 
hard  sandy  bottom,  we  at  last  reached  our  haven  in  the  canal  at 
the  southern  end  which  leads  to  the  town  of  Balk. 

A  single  narrow  street,  with  a  tree-bordered  canal  and  a 
curious  old  Town  Hall — that  is  all  at  Balk ;  but,  follow  the 
canal  to  the  southward,  along  the  narrow  sandy  path,  and  you 
will  come  to  the  great  feature  of  the  district,  the  forest  of  Balk, 
covering  an  area,  roughly  speaking  by  the  map,  of  five  miles  by 
two.  It  is  chiefly  an  oak  forest,  cut  down  in  sections  to  furnish 
billets  for  burning,  so  that  there  are  few  great  trees ;  nevertheless, 
it  has  the  sense  of  isolation  and  retreat  that  belongs  to  a  great 
forest,  and  we  enjoyed  the  summer  morning  we  spent  there 
amazingly.  We  saw  no  sign  of  game  there,  but  what  lovely 
pheasant  ground  it  would  be,  covered  with  acorns  and  intersected 
by  boggy  dykes  and  hollows.  We  were  told  that  in  the  winter 
snipe  were  plentiful,  and  were  caught  in  nets,  and  that  is  all  the 
information  we  could  gather  as  to  its  sport.  Along  the  main 
canal,  now  dwindled  to  a  dyke,  were  numerous  lines  with  live 
bait  set  for  pike,  and  attached  to  forked  branches  on  the  over- 
hanging bushes.  The  sandy  path  was  gay  with  blue  butterflies 
and  white  and  yellow  flowers,  but  of  bird  life  we  saw  nothing. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  the  owner  of  this  forest  domain  was  a 
Lord  Bountiful  in  the  district,  we  could  learn  nothing  from  our 
boatmen,  and,  our  stock  of  Fries  being  limited  to  the  names  of 
eatables  and  drinkables,  we  could  gather  no  particulars  as  to  this 
most  interesting  district,  as  we  should  have  liked  to  have  done. 

We  enjoyed  ourselves  much  dashing  through  the  waves  of 
Sloten  mere  on  our  little  leeboard  jollyboat,  to  which  the  lake 
was  an  ocean.  The  bluff  bows  of  the  little  craft  sent  the  spray 
over  the   masthead,  and  we   were  obliged  to  don   waterproofs. 
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There  is  a  knack  in  sailing  these  leeboard  craft.  To  ^et  them  to 
windward  you  must  sail  them  bang  full,  when  they  will  edge  up 
to  windward  sideways,  and  fetch  higher  than  they  point,  owing  to 
the  plough-like  angles  at  which  the  leeboards  are  set.  We  used 
to  explore  miles  on  miles  of  the  smaller  lakes  and  waterways  in 
this  little  craft,  sailing  away  into  the  unknown  labyrinths,  and 
trusting  to  luck  to  find  some  other  way  back. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  sailed  in  the  little  boat  to  the  funny 
little  town  of  Sloten,  where  the  boys  mobbed  us  so  much  as 
to  be  rather  alarming,  especially  as  they  began  to  throw  stones. 


.sI.DlKN    MI  KK 


Dutch  boys  arc  a  nuisanct*     the  one  drawlKick  to  journt^ying  in 
these  out-of-the-way  >i>()ts. 

The  next  morniii*;  W(»  sailed  the  wherry  oiT  the  mere,  j>ast 
Sloten,  along  a  canal,  over  Ihande  ni<'n\  alon;:  another  <'anal,|>ast 
Follega.  and  drifted  out  on  to  the  va-^t  Tjeuke  ineiv,  which,  hem;,' 
nearly  round,  looks  lar^'er  than  any  others,  with  more  diMant 
shores.  On  this  day  we  lay  heeahned  in  the  mi<Mle,  under  a 
cloudless  sky  of  a  <lark  thundery  blue,  on  a  ;:la..ss-like  lak<'  of 
similar  hue,\vitli  only  a  faint  line  in  a  complete  eirelt-  m  \hr. 
hazy  distance  to  su;i;,'<'st  the  pn  seiiee  of  any  sh«»re,  with,  h)r  a 
time,  no  other  vessel  in  sight  ;  and,  as  we  sweltered  in  the  windless 
heat,' under  the  shade  of  a  great  Japanese  umbrella,  we  really  felt 
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as  if  we  had  lost  ourselves.  Then,  when  a  faint  air  sprang  up 
and  still  we  did  not  move,  we  found  that  we  were  aground  on  a 
bottom  of  hard  sand.  A  great  portion  of  the  lake  is  too  shallow 
for  any  but  the  smallest  craft  to  navigate,  but  the  channels  are 
deep  and  well  buoyed.  The  shallowness  and  the  hardness  of  the 
bottom,  also  the  freedom  from  weeds,  make  these  lakes  ideal 
swimming  and  bathing  grounds,  and  we  used  to  spend  hours  in 
the  water ;  but  when  winter  storms  do  rage,  woe  betide  the  craft, 
however  large,  which  gets  aground  and  is  exposed  to  the  thrashing 
of  the  short  and  turbulent  sea  which  quickly  arises  in  the  shallow 
water. 

The  peak  of  an  English-cut  sail  in  the  distance  induced  the 
two  juveniles  of  our  party  to  make  for  it  in  the  dinghy,  which  it 
took  them  two  hours  to  do.  They  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  boats 
which  Loynes,  of  Wroxham,  England,  and  Stavoren,  Friesland,  lets 
out,  with  a  party  of  four  young  Englishmen  aboard.  Our  friends 
spoke  to  the  man  in  charge,  whom  they  knew,  but  the  *  gentlemen  ' 
took  no  notice  of  them,  and  did  not  even  offer  them  a  drink,  and 
when,  two  hours  later  still,  they  returned,  hot  and  weary,  they 
were  very  angry  indeed.  The  next  day  we  passed  this  yacht,  with 
the  four  young  men  seated  in  a  row  on  the  cabin  top  ;  but,  although 
we  passed  within  a  few  yards,  and  we  had  a  lady  on  board,  no 
cap  went  off  in  salutation.  This  is  so  strange  in  a  land  where 
every  passing  craft  exchanges  a  friendly  greeting,  and  lifts  a  cap 
to  the  English  lady. 

We  laid  up  that  night  at  the  entrance  to  the  canal  leading  to 
Lemmer,  a  large  harbour  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  after  a  day  or 
two's  drifting  over  calm  waters,  and  an  increasing  heat,  we  found 
ourselves  back  over  Sloten  mere,  and  laid  up  at  Woudscnd,  while 
the  heat  culminated  in  a  terrific  thunderstorm.  Thence,  by  a 
succession  of  meres  and  canals,  to  Workum  and  Hindeloopen,  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  again  northward  by  a  long  and  narrow 
canal  to  Bolsward,  back  by  more  canals,  lakes  and  rivers  to 
Ijlst  and  Sneek,  and  then  to  our  favourite  Grouw  for  a  Sunday's 
rest.  Each  day's  sail  was  crowded  with  interest,  and  each  mile 
seemed  to  bring  something  new  to  see. 

On  the  Sunday  night  one  of  the  large  farmhouses  which  con- 
tain within  their  four  walls  the  whole  of  the  farm  stock  and  pro- 
duce, as  well  as  the  household  and  cows,  took  fire  through  the 
heating  of  the  hay  stored  therein,  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground. 
It  belonged  to  a  newly  married  couple,  and  we  were  kept  awake 
by  the  crowd  of  sympathisers  on  the  quay,  who  were  watching  the 
ilames  and  smoke. 
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During  our  wanderings  we  occasionally  fished  oflf  the  wherry, 
and  caught  small  and  useless  roach,  just  as  people  do  on  the 
Broads.  In  a  country  where  such  a  large  i)roportion  of  the  popu- 
lation get  their  living  by  fishing  there  does  not  seem  much 
sport  possible  for  the  angler.  Fishing  stations,  festooned  with 
nets,  were  by  every  dyke.  Set  Hues  and  liggers  and  floats  dotted 
every  quiet  backwater,  and  thousands  were  set  on  the  great  lakes. 
Very  few  fish  of  any  size  seemed  to  be  caught.  We  occasionally 
purchased  some  good  perch,  and  were  shown  many  tiny  pike, 
kept  alive  in  trunks.     Eels,  of  course,  were  everywhere,  and  it 


THK   LF.MMF-R   CANAL 


was  interesting  to  sec  tlu-  smart  fust-sailing  schuyts  ladm  with 
ofls  sailing  to  the  port-^,  siu'li  as  Workuni,  when?  tlir  cfls  wtni 
transferred  to  a  llrrt  of  l:ir;:('r  vessels  trading  to  I'lnglainl. 

In  August  suine  ^[un't  with  the  gun  could  hr.  luid,  s:iiliiig  in  a 
small  boat  round  thr  reedy  nuirgins  of  the  grejit  hikes,  but  to 
shoot  on  the  land,  or  on  the  smaller  lakes,  permission  must  i)e 
obtained  from  the  cceuiiitrs.  A  licence  to  slioot  is  iitce^sary, 
and  the  hohh-r  mu-t  have  liis  plu»tngra}»h  takt-n,  >«>  that  some 
delav  occurs  intakin*:  it  "Ut  ;  dherwise  there  is  n<»  dit'lieuhv.  We 
could  not  hear  nf  any  irully  good  sport  being  obtain:ihle  in  the 
winter-time.      Tlun?   s«'ems   a  lack   of  cover  for  fowl,  and  the 
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distances  are  great,  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  winter  cruise  in 
search  of  fowl  would  be  productive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  more 
prolonged  frosts,  when  there  can  be  but  httle  open  water. 

We  found  it  very  advisable,  when  mooring  for  tho  night,  to 
choose  a  spot  by  a  grassy  bank,  away  from  reeds  or  trees,  on 
account  of  the  mosquitoes  and  gnats.  Even  the  propinquity  of  a 
windmill  or  building  is  inconvenient ;  the  pests  appear  to  harbour 
in  the  woodwork. 

Every  night  a  great  massacre  took  place  in  the  cabins. 
Closing  every  aperture,  we  went  round  with  slippers  and  killed 
all  the  gnats  and  flies  which  could  be  found  ;  then,  when  we  were 
ready  to  turn  in,  the  hghts  were  put  out  and  windows  opened  for 
ventilation,  and  there  was  some  chance  of  a  quiet  night  undis- 
turbed by  that  horrid  buzz  which  betokens  the  enemy  on  the 
warpath.  Mosquito  curtains  are  a  very  necessary  appendage  to 
one's  berth. 

Bar  the  boys,  all  the  persons  we  met  were  very  civil,  and 
anxious  to  air  their  English  by  assisting  us ;  hut  the  boys  t !  At 
Bolsward  we  had  such  a  crowd  following  us  that  one  of  us,  losing 
his  patience,  went  round  with  his  cap,  saying,  '  A  penny  each, 
please.'  This  had  a  momeniary  effect  in  dispersing  the  crowd, 
but  it  BOon  reassembled,  while  the  phrase  was  picked  up  and 
resounded  on  all  sides,  and  finally  we  had  to  retreat  into  the  fine 
old  church,  and  dodge  out  by  another  door. 

Now  came  our  last  sail,  along  a  narrow  canal  for  the  whole 
day,  back  to  Leeuwarden,  which  town  we  found  hvely  with  a 
great  fair  and  exhibition,  horse-trotting  matches,  and  all  sorts 
of  gaiety  and  sport,  and  then  in  a  day  or  two  back  to  England. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  STOCKBRIDGE 

BY  ALFRED  E.  T.  WATSON 


It  chances  that  Stockl>ridge  was  the  first  race  meeting  I  ever 
attended.  In  the  sixties,  when  I  was  in  my  early  teens,  I 
happened  to  he  at  Winchester,  hired  a  puffing  grey  pony,  and 
rode  over  to  make  iicijuaintance  with  the  racecourse.  The  sport 
had  always  had  a  surl  of  vague  fascination  for  me.  I  had  read 
about  it,  and  gazed  with  the  most  intense  interest  on  the  real 
thing  when  I  came  to  see  it  for  the  first  time.  I  have  a  distinct 
remembrance  of  Lord  Portsmouth,  with  a  white  hat  on  the  back 
ot  his  head.  The  IJuke  of  Beaufort  and  other  leading  members 
of  the  racing  world  were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  looked  almost 
with  awe  upon  the  tamouH  personages  whose  names  were  familiar 
to  me  in  the  newspapers,  little  supposing  at  the  time  that  I 
should  become  a  member  of  the  Uibury  Club  and  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  dnwns. 

There  was  a  lung  lajjse  before  I  saw  DaTiebury  again,  and 
then  a  race  nieeling  was  not  in  progress.  I  think  it  was  early  in 
the  year  1H80  that  a  friend  of  mine  igrandson  of  a  bygone  sports- 
man whose  name  is  written  in  the  list  of  owners  of  Derby 
winners)  bad  won  (i.KDlt/.  at  baccarat,  and  propi>sed  to  buy  Peter, 
who  was  at  the  time  for  sale  for  7,000/.  Ho  thought  he  might 
as  well  win  the  remaining  '2001.,  and  the  day  after  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  this  feat  we  were  going  down  together  to  see  Sir  JoliQ 
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Astley's  horse ;  but  the  attempt  to  make  up  this  nice  little  round 
sum  was  unsuccessful — indeed,  it  resulted  in  my  friend  losing  all 
he  had  won  with  the  exception  of,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  trifling 
balance  he  had  wanted  to  win ;  and  he  came  to  me  forlornly  in 
the  morning  to  explain  the  melancholy  position  of  affairs.  There 
would  be  no  Peter,  that  was  very  certain ;  instead  of  that  good 
horse,  the  only  animal  he  could  buy  was  a  plater  or  a  two-year-old ; 
he  did  not  care  about  a  cheap  plater,  and  he  suggested  that  if 
he  could  not  get  anything  promising  for  this  small  amount,  I 
should  add  a  bit  to  it  and  we  would  have  the  animal  between  us. 
The  question  arose  where  the  twb-year-old  was  to  come  from. 
Shortly  before  this  I  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  William  Day, 
who  was  then  training  Foxhall  and  other  of  Mr.  Keene's  horses, 
and  I  consulted  him  on  the  subject.  He  had  three  untried  two- 
year-olds  for  sale,  and  one  morning  I  drove  over  with  him  to 
Danebury,  where  they  were  stabled.  We  had  the  three  out, 
examined  and  cantered  them,  and  I  chose  a  son  of  King's 
Messenger  and  Calphurnia,  who,  I  may  remark,  was  an  extremely 
bad  horse,  and  after  running  unsuccessfully  for  a  couple  of  years, 
during  which  time  he  could  never  get  into  the  first  three,  was 
sold  by  auction  at  Sandown  Park  to  Mr.  Arthur  Yates  for  thirty- 
three  guineas. 

Meantime  I  had  read  much  of  the  glories  of  Danebury  in 
the  brave  days  when  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  were  the  presiding  spirits  of  the  place  ;  and,  indeed,  of  a 
former  epoch  with  which  the  names  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  other  notable  personages  were  associated. 
It  seemed  an  ideal  training  ground ;  but  though  we  paid  a  brief 
visit  to  old  John  Day,  I  saw  little  of  the  place  except  the  downs 
and  one  of  the  stables.  Not  very  long  afterwards,  however,  I 
was  to  make  its  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

Hunting  one  day  with  the  Tedworth,  Tom  Cannon  was  out 
with  us,  and  looked  in  at  Cholderton,  where  William  Day  had 
then  taken  up  his  residence,  on  his  way  home.  We  had  a  chat 
about  things  in  general  and  racehorses  in  particular,  and  he  very 
kindly  asked  me  to  go  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  at  the 
house  he  then  occupied — old  John  Day  was  dead,  and  Danebury 
being  rebuilt — an  invitation  of  which  I  soon  took  advantage. 
Subsequently  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Danebury  itself,  and  for 
anyone  who  was  fond  of  horses  it  was  about  the  most  delightfnl 
place  imaginable.  Tom  Cannon  was  the  best  of  hosts,  and  * 
wife  the  most  kindly  and  amiable  of  hostesses,  with  a  rooted 
conviction  that  all  her  guests  constantly  required  *  keeping  up.* 
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If  st  intervals  of  about  an  hom  and  a  half  one  refosed  her 
Boggestions  of  champagne,  brandy  and  soda,  a  glass  of  sherry,  a 
little  whisky  and  water,  a  few  sandwiches,  or  a  hiscuit,  she  was 
coDTinced  that  one  must  be  in  failing  health,  and  was  only  mo> 
derstely  satisfied  if  one  took  jast  a  cigar  or  a  cigarette  as  a  little 
sort  of  stay  to  go  on  with. 

The  rule  of  the  day  was,  up  in  good  time  in  the  morning  and 
a  ride  on  the  downs,  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  an  early  visit 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  old  Duke  of  Parma,  who  had 
won  the  Cesorewitch  six  or  seven  years  before,  and  settled  down 
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into  the  most  accomplished  and  sensible  of  hacks.  Some  years 
later  I  rode  him  the  very  last  time  he  ever  carried  a  saddle.  In 
company  with  Tom  Cannon  and  Colonel  11.  15.  Fisher,  now  com- 
manding the  10th  Hussars,  I  rode  over  one  afternoon  to  Garlogs, 
cantered  briskly  back,  and  next  day  the  old  horse  was  so  lame  all 
round  that  he  had  to  be  shot.  On  bis  hack,  however,  I  passed 
inaumerable  hours  on  these  delightful  downs,  watching  the 
V  k  on  the  fiat  and  over  fences  and  hurdles,  and  listening  to 
shrewd  but  always  interesting  observations  of  the  '  Master 
of  Danebury,'  as  it  became  the  fashion  to  call   him.     Perhaps 
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there  would  be  a  trial  to  enliven  the  morning,  and  that  was,  of 
course,  always  a  special  source  of  excilement :  then  in  to  break- 
fast, after  that  a  stroll  round  to  see  the  mares  and  foals,  then 
through  the  stables,  where  I  used  to  marvel  at  the  extraordinary 
knowledge  displayed  by  Tom  Cannon  with  regard  to  the  health 
and  condition  of  every  horse  in  the  long  ranges  of  boxes  and 
stalls,  numerous  as  they  were.  Then  luncheon  ;  in  the  shooting 
season  a  walk  round  for  a  few  brace  of  partridges  and  some  of  the 
hares  which  are  always  plentiful  on  these  downs ;  in  the  summer, 
cricket,  tennis,  or  a  lounging  afternoon  doing  nothing  particular. 
Tom,  junior,  and  *  Momy  *  were  just  beginning  to  ride  at  exercise 
when  I  first  went  to  Danebury,  and  did  not  at  all  approve  of  the 
discipline,  the  benefits  of  which  they  have  since  experienced. 
Tom,  junior,  as  a  trainer's  son,  considered,  in  those  days,  that  he 
ought  to  let  visiting  friends  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  establish- 
ment. I  remember  in  the  winter  of  1882  his  confiding  to  me  that  he 
thought  Sigmophone  was  *sure  to  win  the  Derby,  unless  Geheim- 
niss  did.'  Geheimniss  had  won  the  Oaks  a  few  months  before, 
and  I  asked  my  informant  if  they  were  going  to  let  her  run 
for  the  Derby  next  year;  to  which  he  gravely  repUed  that  he 
beUeved  she  would  do  so.  He  has  learnt  more  about  racing  since 
that  period.  Sigmophone  was  at  this  time  the  hope  of  the 
establishment,  and  looked  likely  to  fulfil  Tom  Cannon's  great 
ambition — to  breed,  train,  own,  and  ride  the  winner  of  the  Derby. 
He  won  the  Eichmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood  from  ten  opponents 
in  the  easiest  of  canters,  his  jockey  glancing  about  him  from  right 
to  left  as  if  in  search  of  something  as  he  came  up  the  straight ; 
and  on  my  asking  him  afterwards  what  he  was  looking  for,  replied 
that  he  had  heard  there  were  some  good  animals  in  the  field, 
and  he  was  gazing  round  to  see  if  any  of  them  were  coming  to 
have  a  cut  at  him  at  the  finish.  Sigmophone,  however,  went  a 
bad  roarer  during  the  following  winter,  and  so  shattered  his 
owner's  hopes. 

It  was  at  Danebury  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late 
George  Abington  Baird.  Tom  Cannon  had  bought  a  number  of 
horses  for  him  at  Lord  Falmouth's  sale,  Busybody  amongst 
others.  The  mare  won  the  Oaks,  as  history  records.  She  was 
sent  to  Ascot,  but  was  so  shaken  by  a  canter  on  the  hard  ground 
— as  so  very  many  other  animals  have  been  annually  since  then — 
that  she  was  imable  to  run,  and  returned  to  Danebury  with  a 
view  to  being  prepared  for  the  Leger ;  but,  as  her  trainer  said, 
'there  was  always  an  "if,"  '  and  towards  the  end  of  August  she 
broke  down  badly.     Tom  Cannon  had  not  authority  to  strike  her 
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out,  and  for  several  days  his  letters  and  telegrams  to  Mr.  Abington 
begging  him  to  scratch  her  remained  unanswered.  This  is  a 
little  episode  of  Turf  history  about  which  contradictory  stories 
have  been  current,  but  the  fact  of  my  having  been  there  at  the 
time  induces  me  to  believe  that  my  account  must  be  the  correct 
one.  I  know  this,  that  on  September  1,  1883,  we  were  out  after 
the  partridges  ;  Tom  Cannon  walked  moodily  along,  seldom  firing 
at  coveys  which  gave  him  excellent  chances,  and  I  wondered 
what  could  be  wrong.  During  a  pause  in  the  proceedings  I  asked 
him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  told  me  of  his  anxiety  with 
regard  to  Busybody.  It  was  known  that  she  had  broken  down  ; 
some  of  those  who  were  aware  of  the  fact  were  taking  advantage 
of  their  knowledge,  and  he  feared  it  might  be  suggested  that  he 
was  one  of  them.  *  Mr.  Abington  is  coming  down  to  luncheon 
to-day,*  he  said,  *  and  if  he  does  not  give  me  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  his  silence,  all  his  horses  will  leave  my  stables  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon.'  I  had  never  seen  Abington,  about 
whom,  of  course,  I  had  heard  much,  and  was  rather  curious  to 
have  a  look  at  the  millionaire  of  whom  such  odd  stories  were 
told.  He  was  in  the  house  when  we  got  back  from  shooting ; 
Tom  Cannon  marched  him  off  to  his  sanctum  next  the  dining- 
room,  from  which  after  a  time  they  emerged,  and  my  host's 
remark,  *  You  had  better  send  for  your  things  and  stay  the  night  ?  * 
showed  that  everything  was  all  right  again.  That  afternoon  we 
strolled  out  on  the  downs,  and  Abington  was  introduced  to  his 
expensive  purchases,  many  of  which  he  then  saw  for  the  first 
time.  Instead  of  the  coarse,  bkistering  person  I  had  imagined,  I 
found  him  then,  and  alwavs  afterwards  on  the  few  occasions  when 
we  met  elsewhere  than  on  a  racecourse,  exceedingly  quiet  and  even 
shy.  Busybody  was,  of  course,  at  once  struck  out,  and  Cannon 
had  no  further  trouble  with  his  employer  except  when,  having 
got  horses  ready  for  him  to  ride  at  various  meetnigs,  their  erratic 
owner  frequently  failed  to  appear.  Busybody  was  a  really 
good  mare,  and  had  she  not  broken  down,  few  things  are  more 
certain  than  that  The  Jjanibkin  would  not  have  won  the  Leger 
of  1884. 

There  was  a  really  good  horse  in  the  stables  at  this  time,  called 
Fritz,  a  son  of  B(»au  BruiiinicI  and  Ma  Belle,  who,  it  was  hoped, 
would  do  what  Signiophone  had  failed  to  accomplish  ;  he  was, 
however,  a  victim  of  rheumatism  and  bad  temper,  and  never 
showed  his  r(»al  form  in  public.  lie  was  the  first  horse  I  ever 
saw  go  down  on  his  knees  and  worry  the  ground  for  want  of  some 
other  object  on  which  to  vent  his  insane  fury,  though  later  on 
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the  American  Eole  II.  was  about  as  bad,  and  another.  American, 
Sachem,  not  much  l^etter. 

It  was  a  few  years  after  this  that,  ridin<:f  over  the  downs  one 
morning  with  Tom  Cannon,  I  was  immensely  struck  by  a 
beautiful  chestnut  colt  which  cantered  past  us,  and  asked  Tom 
Cannon  what  it  was.  *  Unfortunately,*  he  replied,  *  it  is  not  mine  ; 
I  have  let  the  Houghton  Downs  farm  to  Chandler,  and  he  has  per- 
mission to  train  here.  That  is  a  horse  of  General  Byrne's  called 
Amphion.  He  is  a  beautiful  colt,  one  of  the  best  movers  I  ever 
saw,  and  I  shall  have  to  win  a  race  on  him  some  day.*  Before 
this,  I  do  not  think  Tom  Cannon  had  ever  been  on  one  of  the 
horses  that  Chandler  trained,  nor  did  he  ride  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  appearance,  which  was  at  Croydon,  in  a  race  in  which 
L'Abbesse  de  Jouarre  also  came  out ;  but  subsequently  the  two 
often  passed  the  post  first  together,  and  I  do  not  recollect  a  more 
perfect  picture  of  Turf  life  than  Tom  Cannon  cantering  in  for  the 
March  Stakes  at  Newmarket,  with  his  hands  on  Amphion*s 
withers.  An  excellent  engraving  of  the  good  horse,  with  his 
favourite  jockey  on  his  back,  a  present  from  his  owner,  now 
hangs  over  my  writing-table,  and  is  here  reproduced.  At  the 
Stockbridge  meeting  of  1884  he  was  one  of  the  good  things  which 
did  come  ofif,  instead  of  coming  undone,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when 
good  things  are  supposed  to  be  very  good  indeed.  *  Balderdash 
at  even  weights '  we  were  told  on  this  occasion,  Balderdash  being 
then  a  remarkably  useful  three-year-old  ;  and  apparently  the 
story  was  true,  for  the  chestnut  won  at  his  ease,  Fred  Webb,  I 
think,  being  this  time  in  the  saddle. 

They  only  laid  7  to  4  on  Amphion ;  and  I  remember  a  far 
greater  *  certainty '  at  Stockbridge  which  went  the  way  that  certain- 
ties so  often  do  go — down.  This  was  Jack  o'  Lantern.  I  was 
lunching  at  Danebury  that  day,  taking  a  belated  meal  with  the 
younger  Tom  Jennings,  and  naturally  asked  him  what  he  had 
brought  ?  He  told  me  he  had  Mamia  going  to  run  for  the  Hurst- 
bourne,  and  on  my  remarking  that  I  feared  her  chance  was  very 
forlorn,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  hopeless  ;  according 
to  his  calculations,  Jack  o'  Lantern  only  had  three  pounds  in  hand, 
Tom  Cannon  was  to  ride  the  filly,  and  on  his  own  course  was 
not  unlikely  to  make  up  a  trifling  difference.  I  was  chatting 
later  to  them  pn  the  course  while  Mamia  was  being  saddled,  and 
determined  to  have  a  modest  investment.  Going  to  the  ring,  I 
found  odds  of  8  and  10  to  1  were  being  laid  on  Jack  o'  Lantern,  and, 
noting  that  I  had  been  talking  to  the  owner  and  jockey,  a  little 
string  of  inquisitive  followers  came  after  me  to  see  what  I  was 
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going  to  do  As  I  took  the  odds  about  Mamia  a  good  many  of  these 
followed  suit  with  Eichard  Dunn,  with  whom  I  made  mv  bet. 
There  was  a  hard  race,  Mamia  won  cleverly  at  the  finish,  and 
I  remember  Mr.  Dunn  telling  me  that  he  had  to  borrow  a  bundle 
of  notes  from  a  brother  bookmaker  to  pay  the  string  of  bets,  the 
loss  of  which  he  attributed  to  my  initiative. 

I  have  never  understood  why  the  Hurstboume  Stakes  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  *  principal  races  *  in  *  KuflTs  Guide,*  for 
it  has  been  won  bv  some  of  the  best  animals  in  the  *  Calendar.' 
The  fields  have  seldom  been  numerous,  but  they  have  been 
extremely  select,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  classic  winners 
have  taken  part  in  this  event,  as,  indeed,  in  the  other  principal 
two-year-old  races  at  Stockbridge.  One  particularly  interesting 
contest  was  that  in  which  sons  of  those  famous  rivals,  Bend  Or 
and  Robert  the  Devil,  met  for  the  first  time.  Kendal  and 
Mephisto  were  the  two,  and  the  Bend  Or  horse  had  the  best  of  it. 
His  son,  Galtee  More,  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  Hurst- 
bourne  subsequently,  and  it  seems  odd  at  the  present  time  that 
13  to  8  should  have  been  laid  on  Minstrel,  who  had  to  give  Galtee 
More  five  pounds — notwithstanding  that  in  all  probability  the  son 
of  Kendal  and  Morganette  was  a  long  way  from  being  the  horse 
his  too  enthusiastic  admirers  considered  him.  St.  Blaise  (a  sub- 
sequent Derby  winner),  St.  Marguerite,  whose  name  was  famous 
on  the  Turf,  and  is  so  at  the  stud,  and  Thebais  are  three  notable 
animals  that  could  only  ^'i*t  third  for  the  Hurstbourne,  which  has 
been  won  by  Donovan,  Friar's  Balsam,  Geheimniss,  and  other 
famous  horses. 

It  would  have  hvvn  proper  if  Mornington  Cannon  had  won 
his  first  race  at  the  Stockbridge  meeting,  and  I  think  he  did  win 
his  second  there,  on  a  mare  of  his  father's,  called  Wilhelmina 
Waller.  Previously,  however,  he  had  carried  off  the  City  Bowl 
at  Salisburv,  on  an  animal  named  Flint.  At  the  Goodwood 
meeting  of  the  same  year,  the  young  jockey  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  secunng  the  Stewards'  Cup  on  Upset  and  the  Chester- 
field Stakes  on  Spot.  I  well  recollect  the  Duk(^  of  Beaufort's 
admiration  for  the  way  in  which  *  Morny '  won  this  latter  race, 
taking  a  careful  '  steady '  at  the  distance  with  all  the  confidence 
of  an  old  hand.     Spot  carried  i)  stone. 

I  believe  it  has  been  generally  agreed  that  the  Stockbridge 
paddocks  are  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and 
a  Turf  anecdote  relates  how  Lord  George  Bentinck,  prone  to 
regarding  appearances  strictly  as  he  was,  took  off  his  coat  to  help 
to  spread  the  bone  dust  on  this  sheltered  paradise  of  mares  and 
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foals.  Close  at  hand,  beneath  some  bright-hued  flower  beds,  are 
the  bones  of  Bay  Middleton  and  of  Crucifix.  Will  their  resting 
places,  I  wonder,  be  now  forgotten  ? 

Touchet  was  the  first  horse  I  remember  standing  at  Danebury, 
and  Tom  Cannon  was  so  much  in  love  with  him  that,  having  sent 
him  to  Newmarket  to  be  sold  with  a  reserve  of  4,000  guineas,  he 
grew  sadly  fearful  at  the  last  that  some  one  would  take  him. 
Touchet  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Whitefriar,  who  was  sold  at 
a  profit,  Melanion  replacing  him,  and  for  a  long  time  his  owner 
was  so  delighted  with  this  horse  that  he  quite  abandoned  his  idea 
as  to  the  death  of  Touchet  having  been  a  cruel  stroke  of  ill-luck ; 
for  Touchet  had  never  done  very  much,  and  if  he  had  lived,  the 
profit  gained,  first  by  Whitefriar  and  then  by  Melanion,  would 
not  have  been  reaped.  Since  the  days  when  Melancholy  and 
Venia  promised  to  make  the  name  of  Melanion  famous,  it  has 
become  apparent  that,  though  many  of  his  sons  and  daughters 
do  certainly  gallop — and  Wild  Irishman,  the  winner  of  the 
Chesterfield  Stakes,  is  a  recent  case  in  point — the  majority  of 
them  are  certainly  soft.  Their  tempers,  too,  are  bad.  Melange, 
I  am  told,  has  to  be  saddled  for  a  race  in  his  stall,  the  device 
being  to  make  him  suppose  he  is  only  to  be  taken  out  to  exercise. 
On  the  whole,  however,  Melanion  having  been  sold  at  a  huge 
profit,  it  is  obvious  that  the  death  of  Touchet  was  really  an 
excellent  piece  of  good  fortune ;  so  little  do  we  realise  what  is 
good  for  us.  I  suppose,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  horses 
bred  at  Danebury  during  Tom  Cannon's  residence  there  have  had 
a  fair  share  of  success.  Postscript,  who  carried  off  the  Metro- 
politan in  1886  and  was  not  very  far  from  winning  the  Cesarewitch, 
was  a  good  mare ;  Fullerton,  who  won  the  City  and  Suburban 
two  years  later,  and  Eeminder,  who  followed  his  footsteps  in  1895, 
were  something  more  than  useful  horses,  and  Humewood,  son  of 
the  little-known  Londesborough,  certainly  comes  into  the  same 
category.  Tib  was  not  a  Danebury-bred  horse,  though  she  was  a 
useful  winner,  and  in  spite  of  the  obvious  fact  that  Bismarck 
should  have  won  the  Stewards'  Cup  at  Goodwood,  and  would 
have  done  so  had  not  his  jockey  idiotically  looked  back  to  grin  at 
his  followers,  the  Danebury  mare  did  get  home,  though  only  by 
the  shortest  of  short  heads.     Tom,  junior,  G  st.  7  lb.  up. 

A  notable  feature  of  sport  under  National  Hunt  Rules 
a  few  years  since  was  the  appearance  of  animals  from  Danebury, 
very  often  indeed  with  Mr.  Arthur  Covontry  in  his  friend's 
scarlet  and  white  hooped  jacket.  In  hunters'  races,  steeplechases, 
and  hurdle  races,  well-schooled  animals  from  Danebury  more  than 
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held  their  own  season  after  season,  and  one  Grand  National  fell 
to  the  stable  when  George  Mawson,  who  did  excellent  service  for 
his  master,  got  Playfair  home  in  1888.  If  his  stable  companion 
Aladdin  had  been  able  to  stand  the  requisite  preparation,  he 
would  very  likely  have  won  instead ;  I  know  Tom  Cannon 
expected  to  be  first  and  second,  and  he  rather  imagined  that 
Aladdin  would  be  first.  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  idea  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Waller,  who  rode  the  horse,  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
judging  the  relative  merits  of  the  two,  and,  as  I  think  I  have 
recorded  elsewhere,  was  so  satisfied  about  what  w^ould  happen 
that  he  took  1,000  to  30  about  Aladdin  and  had  not  a  shilUng  on 
the  other. 

In  France,  too.  Danebury-trained  horses  distinguished  them- 
selves, and  that  was  a  notable  race  at  Auteuil  in  which  Prince 
Edward  and  Eedpath  took  part.  Prince  Edward  was  about  twenty- 
one  pounds  the  better  of  the  pair,  but  he  fell  with  Captain  Lee 
Barber,  inflicting  a  cut  on  his  rider's  head  which  is  visible  to  this 
day ;  and  the  second  string  was  good  enough  to  beat  the  rest. 
Another  badly  cut  head,  by  the  way,  is  associated  with  Dane- 
bury. One  of  the  last  races  poor  Koddy  Owen  rode  was  on  this 
course.  At  the  turn  into  the  straight  he  tried  to  come  up  on  the 
inside  of  Mr.  George  Lambton,  who  was  far  too  experienced  a 
rider  to  pull  out,  the  consequence  being  that  Koddy's  bald  head 
came  in  such  severe  contact  with  the  post  that  he  was  lucky  not 
to  have  fractured  his  skull.  I  went  to  see  him  in  the  dressing- 
room  after  the  race,  and  found  him  covered  with  blood  but 
extremely  cheerful,  frankly  admitting  that  *  George  was  quite 
right.     I  had  no  business  to  try  to  get  the  turn.' 

Amongst  those  who  will  not  regret  the  departure  of  the 
Cannons  from  Danc^hury  are  the  hares  that  dwell  in  abundance 
on  the  downs.  It  was  one  of  the  smartest  little  packs  of 
harriers  in  the  country  which  had  Tom  Cannon  for  master, 
Tom,  junior,  for  huntsman,  and  *  Morny  *  for  whipper-in. 
*  Morny  '  during  one  season  rode  an  animal  called  Betelgeux.  The 
horse  was  afterwards  put  in  training,  and  won  a  five-furlong  race 
by  an  easy  half-dozen  len<:(ths.  I  chanced  to  be  in  the  paddock 
after  the  rac(\  and  an  old  farmer,  who  was  frequently  out  with 
the  hounds,  stood  looking  at  the  winner.  The  exhibition  of  speed 
was  certainly  remarkable,  and  I  felt  there  was  justice  in  the 
agriculturist's  remark,  *  No  wonder  my  old  cob  could  not  keep 
up  with  that  one  wlu^n  hounds  were  running  !  *  One  funny 
incident  I  can  never  think  of  without  smiling.  There  was  a  huge 
bulldog  at  Danebury  who  looked  big  and  fierce  enough  to  tackle 
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a  small  lion.  One  day,  on  a  road  near  the  house,  when  the  dog 
was  passing  a  very  small  baby  rabbit  came  out  of  the  fence,  sat 
up  and  looked  at  him.  The  dog  gazed  at  the  object  for  a  moment 
in  apparent  terror,  turned  round,  and  fled  at  top  speed.  In  spite 
of  his  looks  he  was  the  mildest  of  his  race. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  delights  of  a  Stockbridge 
meeting  without  being  too  personal.  Not  a  few  of  the  pleasantest 
days  of  my  life  have  been  spent  there  in  company  with  a  host  of 
familiar  friends,  some  of  whom  have  gone  for  ever,  and  others 
disappeared  from  the  racecourse.  A  few  years  ago  it  would  have 
seemed  impossible  to  imagine  Stockbridge  without  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  looking  on,  while  *  grim  old  Alec,'  as  the  late  Alec  Taylor 
used  to  be  called,  was  saddling  one  of  the  Manton  horses,  or 
putting  up  a  jockey  in  the  light-blue  and  white  hoops ;  for  Stock- 
bridge  had  no  staimcher  adherent  than  the  Duke.  Lord  Suffolk  was 
certain  to  be  there,  the  characteristic  smile,  half  humorous,  half 
satirical,  on  his  lips,  the  kindly  twinkle  of  fun  in  his  eye- the 
quaint  view  of  a  subject  always  presented  itself  to  him  and  no 
one  could  express  it  more  quaintly — criticising  the  horse  of  a 
friend — and  that  included  everyone  who  '  went  racing '  and  whose 
friendship  was  worth  having — or  noting  the  points  and  condition 
of  some  horse  that  his  brother-in-law,  Arthur  Coventry,  was  to 
ride.  Amongst  his  closest  intimates  were  Sir  William  Throck- 
morton, Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  and  Sir  E.  Paget,  his  special 
friend  and  neighbour,  '  the  Blue  Duke  ' — as,  taking  the  name  from 
the  colour  of  the  Badminton  Hunt  coat.  Lord  Suffolk  used  to  call 
him — of  course  included ;  and  if  Lord  Cadogan  had  a  horse 
running  and  fancied  it  was  very  likely  that  Lord  Suffolk  would  put 
the  money  on.  *  Mr.  Manton,*  the  late  Duchess  of  Montrose,  was 
always  to  be  found  at  Stockbridge,  expressing  her  opinion  of  men 
and  horses  in  the  neat  phraseology  so  frequent  in  her  utterances. 
Poor  old  '  Mate '  Astley,  both  in  the  days  of  his  comparative  pro- 
sperity and  later  when  he  would  half  humorously,  half  mournfully, 
bewail  his  *  stone-broke  *  condition  and  ponder  deeply  before  invest- 
ing his  two  sovereigns,  was  a  constant  visitor.  But  to  mention 
the  chief  names  that  have  been  connected  with  the  meeting: 
would  be  to  make  a  list  of  the  leaders  of  the  racing  world. 

Of  riding  members  of  the  Bibury  Club,  Mr.  Arthur  Coventry 
has  long  been  prominent,  and  since  his  appointment  as  starter 
usually  abandons  the  flag  here  to  resume  the  cutting  whip — which 
he  never  uses  unnecessarily  or  without  good  judgment.  Mr. 
Abington  failed  to  secure  election  to  the  Club.  A  proof  that  money 
is  not  all-powerful  was  strikingly  afforded  one  day  when  he  came 
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up  for  ballot,  and  an  occasionally  sober  hanger-on  of  Danebury, 
who  does  odd  jobs  for  the  family,  had  the  insolence  to  pass 
the  gate,  perch  himself  on  the  step  of  the  committee-room  to 
ascertain  the  result  of  the  ballot,  and  shake  his  empty  head  with 
affected  regret  at  the  thrice  millionaire,  to  imply  that  the  black 
balls  were  too  numerous.  Mr.  Bevill's  neat  style  was  often 
seen  here,  and  Mr.  George  Lambton's  well-nigh  perfect  hands 
have  guided  many  a  horse  to  victory.  *  Boddy,'  though  not  quite 
so  good  on  the  flat  as  over  a  country,  was  much  more  than  use- 
ful, and  Mr.  Hedworth  Barclay  has  been  persistent  in  his  essays. 
Captain  Bewicke  has  not  ridden  very  often,  but  his  average  of 
success  is  an  excellent  one,  and  Mr.  W.  H .  Moore  knew  the 
course  and  turned  his  knowledge  to  good  account ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  course  was  one  that  wanted  knowing,  for  many  horses 
went  gaily  down  into  one  or  other  of  the  two  dips  nearing  home  and 
seemed  to  take  an  extraordinarily  long  time  to  get  out  again.  Of 
late  years  Mr.  Lushington — though  Lewes  is  this  gentleman's 
special  course— has  done  excellent  service  here. 

It  is  sad  indeed  to  say  good-bye  to  these  delightful  downs,  to 
think  that  we  shall  no  more  make  for  the  stand  over  the  swelling 
expanse  of  turf,  dotted  with  posts  marking  out  the  course,  and 
see  the  field  sweep  along,  their  colours  bright  in  the  sunshine. 
*  Bush  in  ' — the  starting-place  of  the  five-furlong  course — will  no 
more  have  a  meaning.  There  is  an  exciting  tale  told  of  old 
Historian  (he  was  before  my  time),  who  had  been  sent  for  to 
act  as  a  retriever  after  his  party  had  suffered  an  awful  series  of 
disasters,  was  backed  for  I  do  not  know  how  many  thousands, 
and  left  with  his  head  turned  the  wrong  way  when  the  flag  fell ; 
though  he  got  that  useful  head  of  his  in  front  just  a  stride  before 
the  post  was  reached.  But  the  end  has  come,  and  we  must 
mournfully  say  good-bye  to  dear  old  Stockbridge  1 
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Even  taking  its  mountains  into  consideration,  Portugal,  as  at 
present  administered,  appeals  peculiarly  to  the  cyclist.  The 
country's  trains  move  as  slowly  as  the  people  themselves,  and  no 
one,  unless  an  ardent  antiquarian,  would  dream  of  pleasure  when 
cramped  in  one  of  the  many  box-Hke  diligences  which  crawl 
right  and  left  from  the  railway  stations  to  the  drowsy  little 
villages  in  the  plains  and  the  castellated  old  towns  on  the  hills. 
Moreover,  the  sale  of  tobacco  in  Portugal  is  a  Government 
monopoly  {mortgaged,  of  course),  and  the  tobacco  smoked  gene- 
rally is  therefore  far  from  good.  The  atmosphere  of  the  railway 
cars  c.tnnot  thus  be  compared  for  sweetness  with  that  of  the 
butterfly  haunted  pine  forests,  the  open  heaths,  and  the  invigor- 
ating Serras,  whose  grey  or  purple  outlines  are  ever  present  in 
the  land  to  pique  the  cyclist  vrith  their  hints  of  big  wolves  and 
stimng  descents  after  tedious  climbs.  I  need  say  little  about  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  stop  at  will  when  one  travels  on  one'sown 
wheels.  Looking  at  them  from  the  window  of  a  passing  carriage,  I 
should  have  been  puzzled  by  certain  little  arrangements  of  tin 
pots  and  nurseiy  windmills  here  and  there  in  Portugal's  vinej'ards 
and  grainfields.     With  my  cycle,  however,  it  was  different.    I  had 
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but  to  dismount,  light  a  cigarette,  and  tarry  for  a  zephyr  to  learn 
that  the  music  coaxed  from  the  pots  by  the  rotating  mills  was 
designed  to  anno\  the  birds  even  Portugal's  nightingales  (most 
strenuous  of  choristers)  are  checked  by  these  discordant  con- 
trivances     This  one  instance  may  suggest  others. 

But  all  depends  upon  the  roads,  and  about  these  I  had  at  the 
outset  no  prtcise  information.  It  seemed  depressingly  reasonable 
to  fear  that  they  would  be  no  more  prosperous  than  Dom  Pedro's 
exchequer,  with  which  they  might  be  said  to  stand  or  fall.  A 
prelimmary  run   to   Cmtra  was  far  from  encouraging.     I  could 


not,  as  I  approached  it,  admire  this  lovely  mountain  anything 
hke  adequately  without  first  standing  on  my  feet.  The  ruts  and 
stones  and  roomy  holes  of  the  road  really  seemed  more  than 
accidental.  I  rested  tor  the  night  in  an  excellent  hotel  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  mountain  and  entertained  my  misgivings. 
The  moon  hung  above  the  enchanting  spot ;  the  murmur  of  fall- 
ing waters  through  the  woods  and  gardens,  and  the  mild  caressing 
air,  flavoured  with  orange  blossom  and  heliotrope,  ought  to  have 
soothed  away  such  misgivings.  Yet  they  did  not ;  no,  even  when 
aided  by  Collaros  wine  that  perfumed  the  palate  as  the  flowers 
the  air.     I  feared  defeat,  which  no  man  likes  in  any  circumstances. 
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Yet  I  need  not  have  been  so  anxious.  The  very  next  morning 
an  Englishman,  who  has  known  the  land  for  nearly  half  a  centmry 
(for  his  own  sake,  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  long),  chanted  the  praises  of 
Portugal's  roads  in  a  way  that  astonished  me.  It  will  save  time 
if  I  pass  on  his  recipe  for  one  of  Dom  Pedro's  thoroughfares  of 
the  first  class.  To  begin  with,  a  deep  excavation  is  made  ;  this 
is  laid  with  laorge  rocks,  the  interstices  being  filled  by  hand  with 
stones ;  a  layer  of  small  stones  comes  next,  and  the  road  is  com- 
pleted with  an  upper  crust  of  very  small  stones  and  gravel.  The 
roller  finally  does  its  be^t  to  make  it  as  smooth  and  hard  as  a 
slab  ot  slate.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
this  report.  Portugal  is  a  little  country,  and  some  of  us  think 
that  her  regard  for  the  arts  and  more  engaging  attributes  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  as  small  as  herself.  Dom  Manoel  the 
Fortunate,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  would  undeniably  be  dis- 
satisfied with  her  position  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  if  he 
could  be  resuscitated  to  behold  it.  Nevertheless,  in  the  matter 
of  her  *  royal  roads '  she  is  great.  Not  imiformly,  it  must  be 
admitted.  But  their  excellence  as  a  whole  makes  one  oblivious 
(afterwards)  of  their  infamy  in  parts. 

From  the  summit  of  Cintra  mountain  I  looked  afar  to  the 
north,  where  the  grey  heights  of  Torres  Vedras  kissed  the  blue 
sky,  and  I  bewailed  the  meagreness  of  the  white  line  that  was  my 
highway.  But  this  was  before  my  anxieties  were  shown  to  be 
illusory. 

Four-and- twenty  hours  later  my  cycle  was  satisfied  with 
Portugal.  By  that  time  we  were  at  Torres  Vedras,  sixty  kilo- 
metres distant.  For  miles  the  going  was  perfect,  and  some  of 
the  winding  inclines  into  the  valleys  among  the  mountains,  which 
ninety  years  ago  teemed  with  British  soldiers,  yielded  keen  and 
harmless  sensations.  The  weather,  which  at  Cintra  had  been  a 
trifle  boisterous,  with  rain  squalls  upon  the  wild  tulip  trees  in 
the  tangled  garden  of  the  old  Moorish  fortress  on  the  hill,  had 
softened ;  the  heat  was  little  more  than  genial ;  and  the  breeze 
was  not  obstructive.  I  had  drunk  several  tumblers  of  *  vinho 
puro  *  at  wayside  taverns,  at  about  a  halfpenny  the  tumbler,  and 
had  already  tasted  the  praiseworthy  civility  of  the  Portuguese 
peasants.  It  was  nothing  in  objection  to  Portugal  that  at  one 
turning  of  the  road,  where  woods  rose  steeply  on  either  hand,  I 
narrowly  missed  taking  a  four-foot  bronze  snake  right  in  the 
middle.  The  country  abomids  in  reptiles,  and  it  was  just  as  w-ell 
to  become  early  acquainted  w^ith  them.  Nor  are  many  of  them 
venomous,  though,  if  I  may  judge  from  an  exhibit  in  the  Coimbra 
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University  Museum,  they  do  on  occasion  attain  the  suflScient 
length  of  a  couple  of  yards. 

In  this  one  day  awheel,  I  had  gone  through  perhaps  half  a 
score  of  villages,  in  none  of  which  the  dogs  were  a  conspicuous 
trial ;  nor  had  any  rural  constable  called  upon  me  to  show  a 
cert.ficate  proving  that  I  was  licensed  to  cycle  on  the  roads  of 
Portugal.  I  had  lunched  at  Mahra,  the  stupendous  convent  of 
which  place  makes  a  large  blot  on  the  landscape  seen  from  Cintra, 
more  than  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  ;  and  the  mechanic  in  charge 
of  the  famous  chimes  in  the  church  towers  had  set  the  machinery 
in  motion  for  me,  so  that  the  soldiers  drilling  on  the  grass  plot  in 
front  of  the  building  for  nearly  half  an  hour  trod  to  the  music. 
The  perfume  of  the  vine  blossom  had  been  with  me  all  the  day, 
and  the  nightingales  in  the  fields  had  sung  at  noon,  and  later 
from  the  poplars  above  the  aloes  of  the  hedgerows.  Nor  had  I 
suflfered  the  shadow  of  an  inconvenience  save  one,  which  caused 
me  to  limp  when,  as  a  sightseer,  I  was  turned  loose  in  the 
narrow  cool  streets  of  Torres,  whose  many  escutcheoned  houses 
show  the  innocent  pride  of  birth  that  still  possesses  the  Portu- 
guese nation.  I  had  thirsted  and  begged  for  a  drink  from  a  huge 
earthenware  jar  on  a  lady's  shoulder.  But  hardly  was  the  thing 
tilted  at  the  proper  angle — the  lady  smiling  above  and  below  her 
delicately  pencilled  moustache — when  its  handle  broke  oflF,  and 
water-pot,  water  and  all,  dropped  upon  my  toes.  A  trivial  enough 
calamity,  you  see,  though  painful  ! 

From  the  shattered  walls  of  the  lofty  castle  of  Torres  I  gazed 
(after  dinner)  at  the  white  little  town  beneath  me,  at  the  fire- 
coloured  western  sky,  and  the  gracious  panorama  of  woods  and 
mountains  which  indicated  my  course  for  the  morrow.  Portugal 
seemed  to  me  a  very  good  land  for  the  cyclist.  And  I  thought 
much  the  same  when,  three  weeks  afterwards,  the  rain  drove  me 
into  the  train  for  Santarem,  and  I  was  again  on  the  banks  .of  the 
lordly  placid  Tagus. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  come  to  love  Portugal's  far-extend- 
ing pine  forests,  and,  I  think,  some  of  her  people  also.  For 
aniiability  the  latt(T  have  no  equals  in'  Europe.  Expatriated 
Britons  are  not  as  a  rule  wont  to  dwell  on  the  good  points  in  the 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  exiled.  I  was 
glad,  therefore,  to  have  my  inferences  in  this  particular  backed 
by  the  opinion  of  my  fellow  countrymen  in  Oporto.  They  are  a 
warmhearted,  gentle  nation,  bound,  unless  they  change  for  the 
worse,  always  to  play  a  lowly  part  in  what  may,  for  the  sake  of 
the  phrase,  be  termed  the  European  partnership. 
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For  scores  of  miles  my  cycle  and  I  were  in  the  foreats  and 
pretty  much  alone,  once  we  had  passed  the  throng  of  wailing 
ox-carts  and  barelegged  countrywomen,  with  produce  on  their 
heads,  which  are  an  unfailing  feature  of  the  outskirts  of  a 
Portuguese  village  in  the  early  hours.  The  scent  of  the  pines 
and  the  carols  of  the  birds  were  a  flattering  prelude  to  the  hot 
noon  of  each  day.  The  peasants  themselves  seemed  as  garrulous 
and  gay  in  the  morning  as  the  birds.  Times  were  when  I  was 
compelled  to  ahght  and  converse  with  a  regiment  of  the  stout- 
legged  market  ladies  who  blocked  the  road.     Their   pigs,    and 


calves,  and  lambs,  held  by  strings,  went  all  ways,  too,  at  sight 
of  the  cycle — much  to  the  entertainment  of  every  one.  '  Tell  me, 
cabalheiro,'  one  morning  asked  the  spokeswoman  of  one  of  these 
crowds — a  colossal  maiden  in  many  petticoats  (none  below  her 
knees),  and  with  a  canary-coloured  kerchief  over  her  hair,  beneath 
the  eager  poultry  in  a  basket  on  her  head  :  '  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  ass  there  and  your  horse  here  ? ' 

She  pointed  to  a  meek  donkey  with  ample  panniers  and  very 
long  ears  that  already  seemed  vexed  with  the  flies. 

The  riddle  was  much  too  hard  for  me. 

'  Oh,'    said  she,  '  it  is  easy.     Your  horse  neither  eats,    nor 
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drinks,  nor  sleeps,  and  it  works  always.  It  is  a  good  little  horse, 
and  good  to  have  !  * 

This  was  the  view  they  all  took  of  my  cycle.  Judging  then 
by  their  compliments,  one  would  suppose  they  knew  nothing  of 
travelUng  for  pleasure.  But  no  matter  for  that.  One  had  but 
to  look  at  them  to  realise  the  splendid  advantage  they  enjoyed  in 
breathing  the  superb  tonic  air  of  the  land.  Finer  specimens  of 
the  human  animal  are  nowhere  to  be  seen  than  in  the  woods  and 
wilds  of  Portugal. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  always  think  with  enthusiasm  of  the  forest 
leagues  between  Alcobaca  and  Coimbra.  The  mountains  are 
never  very  distant  in  the  route.  Here  and  there,  as  by  Pombal, 
offishoots  of  them  have  to  be  crossed,  and  the  pines  cease  for  a 
kilometre  or  two,  and  give  place  to  hot  purple  nudity.  But,  as 
a  rule,  they  obtrude  themselves  only  now  and  then.  One  is 
conscious  of  them  without  seeing  them,  save  when  there  is  an 
emphatic  parting  in  the  millions  of  twinkling  tree  trunks.  Here- 
about they  do  not  assume  to  be  grand,  but  they  are  always 
precious,  whether  castle-capped  or  as  nature  made  them.  One 
must  get  among  the  Serras  of  Beira  to  see  the  crimson  and  green 
magnificence  of  Portugal's  mountains,  above  the  vast  forested 
slopes  and  deep  ravines,  bedded  with  foaming  torrents,  charac- 
teristic of  this  sublime  province. 

I  knew  from  the  map  that  Portugal  had  its  share  of  rivers,  but 
I  was  scarcely  prepared  to  find  them  play  so  large  a  part  in  my 
pleasures  and  trials  as  a  vagabond  cyclist.  They  have  cut  such 
profound  channels  through  the  country,  and  their  tributaries  are 
like  them,  so  that  in  a  day's  cycling  one  may  several  times  be 
forced  to  ascend  and  descend  two  or  three  thousand  feet.  The 
descents,  of  course,  are  sufficiently  agreeable  when  the  road  is 
good.  Take  that,  for  example,  down  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Mondego  (Portugal's  most  classic  stream)  at  Coimbra,  approached 
from  the  south.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  delightful  of  its 
kind.  I  had  been  pushing  rather  wearily  for  a  league  or  two 
from  Condeixa,  through  gardens  and  flowery  woods,  when  at 
length  I  came  to  my  watershed.  The  white,  and  n^d,  and  pale 
blue  buildings  of  the  famous  University  City  appeared  before  me 
across  a  chasm  that  may  be  two  miles  wide.  Behind  the  terraced 
city  (one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Europe)  rose  gentle  hills  decked 
with  olive  trees  and  poppied  barley  between  the  trees.  Higher 
still  were  the  bolder  outlines  of  hills  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
mountains,  with  rocks  and  pines  on  their  summits.  And  yet 
higher,  their  purple  crests  forming  a  noble  barrier  to  the  east,  the 
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Serra  da  Estrella  closed  the  landscape.  From  the  Estrella 
mountains  the  Mondego  courses  in  a  broad  bed  toward  the 
Atlantic.  It,  and  nothing  else,  was  accountable  for  the  chasm 
that  separated  me  from  Coimbra.  The  run  down  to  its  shaky, 
many-arched  bridge,  with  beggars  and  vendors  of  edible  trifles 
besetting  the  approach,  was  stirring  exercise.  But  it  involved 
the  inevitable  after-climb,  which  was  not  so  pleasant. 

And  as  of  the  Mondego,  so  of  the  Douro,  the  Tamega,  the 
Vouga,  and  the  rest  of  them. 

It  was  mere  accident  that  saved  me  a  huge  ascent  to  the 
source  of  one  of  the  Douro's  many  affluents  in  my  journey  south 
from  Guimaraes,  and  also  cheated  me  out  of  the  correspond- 
ing dash  down  to  Peso  da  Begoa.  I  was  at  Amarante,  a  most 
romantic  old  town  on  the  Tamega,  embosomed  among  wooded 
peaks,  and  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  must  be  much  the  same 
as  when,  a  himdred  years  ago,  the  French  left  a  bloody  mark  on 
the  place.  The  din  of  Tamega's  waters  woke  me  early,  so  that 
well  before  six  o'clock  I  was  ready  for  the  road.  The  costumes 
of  the  people  in  the  streets,  even  at  that  early  hour,  would  have 
warmed  the  soul  of  an  artist.  The  beggars  were  especially 
vociferous.  They  held  the  bridge  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass 
them.  One  little  girl  beat  them  all  with  her  clamours  of 
*  Cora9on  ! '  (*  Pity  !  *)  as  she  stood,  with  outstretched  arm,  pointing 
to  the  naked  stumps  of  a  legless  man  shrewdly  tilted  upon  an  ass. 
But  having  got  by,  I  appealed  to  a  patriarchal  person  for  guidance 
on  my  way,  and  he  promptly  misdirected  me.  I  was  soon  rising 
very  very  gradually  on  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  a  high- 
way that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Hereabouts  the  mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tamega 
fall  abruptly,  with  an  infinite  number  of  curves  and  indentations 
to  their  long  steep  sides.  The  road  was  engineered  down  the 
valley  through  the  woods  that  clothe  the  slopes.  White  and  hard, 
and  absolutely  level,  it  was  like  running  on  glass.  With  little 
effort  I  rose  and  rose,  riding  all  the  while,  until  we  were  about 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  on  the  other  side  of  which  also 
the  mountains  soared  high.  It  was  a  lovely  morning  though 
cold,  as  our  elevation  and  the  hour  required.  The  cloud  wisps 
toyed  with  the  tree  tops,  growing  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  blue 
of  the  sunlit  sky  above  became  more  and  more  intense.  There 
was  no  wind.  The  Tamega  sang  a  constant  song  as  it  fretted  its 
way  over  the  valley  rocks,  and  the  birds  joined  it  with  their 
music  from  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  of  the  woods.  Then  the  road 
became  level,  and  for  miles  merely  followed  the  sinuosities  of  the 
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mountain  sides.  It  was  impossible  not  to  go  fast.  Eed-capped 
shepherd-boys,  lolling  on  rock  points  above  me,  shouted  one  to 
another,  or  ran  like  goats  to  see  more  of  the  cycle.  Astonished 
girls,  with  wine-stained  barrels  on  their  heads,  darted  into  the 
woods  out  of  our  way.  One  foolish  fond  mother  snatched  up  a 
child  (naked,  save  for  an  unassuming  shift)  and  tossed  it  pell  mell 
into  a  thicket  of  stinging  nettles,  so  that  it  lamented  loudly  as  I 
passed  it  by.  And  other  mothers,  less  foolish  but  just  as  fond, 
clasped  their  babes  closely,  and  only  stared  or  muttered  an  audible 
*  Jesu  Cristo !  *  For,  though  the  road  was  so  amazing,  I  was 
here  in  the  wilds,  where  tourists  are  not  known,  and  a  cycUst  is 
more  even  than  a  dancing  bear. 

It  was  not  until  the  road  began  to  descend  with  the  same  fine 
caution  as  in  its  ascent  that  I  understood  I  was  astray.  I  ought 
to  have  climbed  another  two  thousand  feet  or  so.  Instead  of 
that  I  was  speeding  down  to  Tamega's  level.  For  a  time  I  was 
angry,  both  with  myself  and  the  old  man  who  had  put  me  wrong. 
Yet  on  consideration  it  did  not  matter  much.  Ere  I  was  at  the 
Douro  Valley  station  of  Marco  de  Canavezes,  I  had  become 
enthusiastic  about  Portuguese  road-makers,  and  had  convinced 
myself  that  it  would  have  been  blameworthy  to  have  missed  this 
scenery  on  the  lower  Tamega's  banks.  I  had  to  wait  three  hours 
for  a  train  at  the  station,  a  circumstance  that  irritated  my  im- 
petuous cycle.  But  we  had  a  certain  compensation  in  the 
spectacle  of  a  droll  female  improvisatrice,  with  a  long  staflf  in 
her  hands,  a  great  deal  of  wine  in  her  body,  and  boundless 
impudence  of  mien,  who  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Marco  wine 
shop  and  sang  tipsily  for  all  comers.  Her  verses  about  *  Good 
Queen  Victoria  '  (inspired  by  two  pence)  were  somewhat  applauded 
by  the  half-dozen  wayfarers,  two  being,  beggars  lik'e  herself,  who 
formed  her  audience.  Later,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  her  compositions 
became  rude  and  her  manner  aggressive,  and  when  I  last  saw 
her  she  was  being  forcibly  urged,  struggling,  up  the  road  by  the 
tavern-keeper,  a  railway  porter  and  another  man,  on  her  way  to 
the  next  village. 

Our  short  railway  journey  to  Peso  da  Regoa,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  mountain  mass  we  ought  to  have  traversed, 
was  very  interesting.  My  vis-avis  in  the  car  was  a  peasant  girl 
with  much  valuable  gold  on  her.  She,  too,  was  impressed  by 
the  giddy  height  of  the  slim  bridges  that  bore  us  over  the  abysmal 
rifts  and  channels  of  the  streams  that  run  down  laterally  towards 
the  great  Douro.  Though  it  may  seem  a  ridiculous  saying,  I  felt 
that  I  should  be  safer  on  my  cycle  anywhere  in  Portugal  than 
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on  this  remarkable  railway,  which  may,  however,  of  course,  be 
strongly  recommended  for  its  picturesqueness  as  well  as  its 
thrills. 

That  all  the  pleasure  of  these  moimtain  rides  hung  upon  the 
weather  I  was  made  aware  in  the  third  week  of  my  travels.  By 
then  I  had  become  foolishly  confident  in  Portugal's  blue  skies. 
But  I  was  warned.  In  Oporto  they  had  told  me  that  a  certain 
Spanish  prophet,  whose  meteorological  guesses  are  received  with 
respect  far  and  wide  in  the  Peninsula,  had  prophesied  rain  and 
storms  for  the  ensuing  week.  The  prediction  seemed  absurd.  I 
laughed  it  to  scorn,  and  for  two  days  more  ran  in  warm  sunshine, 
this  time  among  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  merry  Minho, 
where  everyone  sings  while  he  works,  and  the  vines  climb  sixty 
feet  to  the  tops  of  the  roadside  cherry  trees.  Nor  was  I  dis- 
heartened by  a  rattling  shower  at  Bom  Jesus,  to  which  we 
ascended  by  an  elevator. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  the  Douro's  mountains  were  all  black 
with  clouds,  and  the  wind  that  sighed  down  the  pent  valley 
whispered  unmistakably  of  rain.  The  day  that  followed  was 
most  unpleasant.  My  programme  urged  me  to  pass  from  the 
Douro  to  the  Vouga.  I  did  so,  though  with  much  inconvenience. 
Of  the  fifty  miles  or  so  of  my  journey  from  Peso  da  Kegoa  to 
S.  Pedro  do  Sul,  more  than  half  was  determinedly  uphill,  or 
rather  up  mountains.  And  it  rained  with  little  intermission  from 
the  hour  after  I  had  crossed  Eegoa's  fine  bridge  and  begun  the 
long  ascent  to  the  watershed  of  the  Serra  de  Men  tern  ur. 

It  was  one  of  those  experiences  that  ought  to  humble  the 
cyclist,  if  he  needs  humbling.  And  yet  I  was  so  interested  by 
the  coimtry  and  the  unadulterated  rustics  of  these  uplands  that 
I  did  not  groan  all  the  way.  The  latter  wore  their  straw  over- 
coats in  honour  of  the  weather.  They  and  their  families  looked 
with  considerable  excitement  at  the  cycle.  So  did  their  dogs, 
who  were  here  an  extreme  nuisance,  and  very  large.  Once,  when 
sheltering  under  a  fine  chestnut  tree,  I  had  almost  to  act  the 
part  of  a  baifced  bull,  and  it  was  only  by  shrewd  stone  practice 
that  I  could  keep  ihem  aloof  till  their  respective  masters  appeared. 
I  was  soaked  when  we  came  to  the  summit  of  the  Montemur 
plateau.  But  the  road  up  here  was  not  inches  deep  in  mud,  as 
a  couple  of  thousand  feet  lower,  and  there  was  distinct  satisfac- 
tion in  speeding  over  the  leagues  in  the  descent  to  Castro  Daire, 
a  secluded  little  town  on  a  rock  heap  in  the  middle  of  a  small 
cup-shaped  hollow  in  the  woods,  with  a  brawling  river  crossed 
by  a  handsome  stone  bridge  in  the  bottom  of  the  hollow. 
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The  remaining  six  leagues  to  S.  Pedro  do  Sul  were  all  throagh 
woods  on  the  mountain  sides,  long  ascents  and  short  deBcents, 
aod  in  pouring  rain.  At  S.  Pedro,  drowned  rat  that  I  was,  I 
must  needs  enter  the  house  of  a  certain  nohle  lady,  mistaking  it 
for  the  hotel.  The  real  hotel  was  not  hy  any  means  so  nice  a 
building,  nor  were  the  landlord's  clothes  at  all  a  good  fit.     But 


./ 


;^/'i^^£^t.;#: 


that  the  lady  bore  no  resentment  for  the  invasion  of  her  hall  I 
was  infoniied  over  my  dinner  by  the  visit  of  a  polite  young 
gentleman,  who  presented  his  mother's  compliments  and  the 
infiuiry  in  whnt  way  the  bareness  could  be  useful  to  me. 

S.  Fcdro  do  Sul  is  a  charming  place  among  lofty  mountains, 
n)ar\'cllously  coloured  by  heather  and  herbage.    I  hope  at  another 
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lime  to  see  it  under  blue  sides.  It  is  memorable  to  me  for  some- 
thing else  as  well  as  its  beauty.  A  very  large  nail,  with  an  up- 
turned point,  here  yielded  us  a  puncture,  in  the  repair  of  which 
the  village  took  lively  interest.  This  was  the  only  wound  of  the 
kind  that  Portugal  inflicted  upon  us.  A  certain  local  gentleman 
of  the  legal  persuasion  much  aided  in  the  repair  of  this  puncture, 
and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  he  did  not  subsequently  become 
the  owner  of  the  cycle  itself,  for  which  he  was  eager  to  pay  a 
somewhat  extravagant  price.  Circumstances,  however,  compelled 
me  to  leave  Lisbon  rather  before  the  day  when  he  hoped  to  be  in 
the  capital  with  the  bank  notes  ready. 

At  Mangualde,  on  the  northern  fringe  of  the  impressive  Serra 
da  Estrella,  we  received  our  quietus.  It  was  rather  unexpected, 
and  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  been  so  hasty.  I  had  ridden  to 
Mangualde  through  rain  in  the  morning,  halting  to  breakfast  at 
the  ancient  though  rather  bleak  city  of  Vizeu,  the  knotted  groin- 
ing and  dull,  dusty  gilding  of  whose  cathedral  interior  engrossed 
me  for  a  while,  as  well  as  Gran  Vasco's  quite  noteworthy  paint- 
ings. The  afternoon  was  bright,  and  my  first  comparatively  near 
view  of  the  Estrellas  was  most  winsome.  They  stretched  for 
fifty  miles  across  the  horizon,  with  snow  spots  on  their  purple 
peaks.  The  evening,  too,  closed  fair,  though  they  had  no  faith 
in  its  portents  at  the  hotel  where  I  stopped,  with  windows  looking 
full  at  the  mountains. 

The  thermometer  here  was  only  in  the  fifties  while  I  dined, 
with  a  pretty  crimson  flush  on  the  western  clouds  above  the 
extensive  green  lowlands  to  cheer  me.  My  landlord  and  the 
ladies  of  his  family,  solicitous  for  my  comfort,  arranged  themselves 
to  talk  to  me  while  I  ate.  They  told  me  of  the  snow  that  comes 
to  Mangualde  in  winter.  Further,  they  surprised  me  by  their 
indignation  about  the  railway  in  their  little  town.  *  Such  inven- 
tions,* said  the  gentleman,  *may  be  good  for  large  centres  like 
Xiisbon,  but  not  for  small  provincial  towns !  *  The  explanation 
followed.  '  Before  there  was  a  station  here,  there  was  on  Saints^ 
days  no  moving  on  the  high  roads  just  outside  Mangualde,  so 
great  was  the  crowd  of  asses  and  ox-carts  and  people  of  all  kinds, 

with  things  to  sell  and  wanting  to  buy  things.     But  now ^ 

Even  Portugal  has  its  cheap  market  tickets,  which,  it  seemed,  in 
this  district  profit  Yizeu  more  than  Mangualde. 

From  his  grievance,  the  landlord  rose  to  an  excited  account 
of  the  game  and  scenic  wonders  of  the  crimsoned  mountains  over 
the  way.  He  pointed  to  some  enormous  eight-tined  granulated 
antlers  above  the  door  in  witness  of  his  words.     In  short,  he  left 
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me  eager  to  get  off  to  the  Estrellas  in  the  morning.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  The  next  day  was  the  worst  of  all.  After  one  more 
stroll  through  the  little  highland  town,  I  made  for  the  railway 
station.  I  was  so  disappointed  that  for  once  I  did  not  find 
entertainment  in  the  greetings  and  requests  for  coppers  or 
cigarettes  from  the  prisoners  in  the  local  gaol.  These  gentlemen 
and  ladies  suffer  very  much  in  public  in  Portugal.  They  crowd 
to  the  unglazed,  barred  windows  of  their  palace  (it  is  sometimea 
that  really,  though  a  disestablished  one),  and  seem  on  the  whole 
to  enjoy  themselves  with  jest  and  song. 


The  rain  on  this  day  continued  as  long  as  we  were  in  the 
highlands.  It  did  not,  however,  prevent  me  looking  with  eyes 
of  admiration  and  desire  upon  the  white  road  that  ran  parallel 
with  the  rails  down  the  valley  of  the  Dao  at  a  most  attractive 
gradient,  and  nearly  always  embraced  closely  by  the  dear  pine 
trees  of  the  land.  At  Luso,  which  is  Busaco,  I  was  tempted  to 
alight,  under  patriotic  impulses.  But  I  forbore,  and  was  content 
to  gaze  upon  the  wooded  heights  and  the  formidable  deep  red 
and  grey  gullies  which  gave  us  and  the  French  so  much  trouble 
OD  August  27,  1810.  Busaco  is  quite  one  of  the  choice  beauty- 
spots  of  Portugal,  and  no  one  who  rejoices  in  woodland  scenery 
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should  pass  it  by.  The  Government  has  chosen  it  as  a  site  for 
square  miles  of  experiments  in  forestry,  all  of  which  have  hitherto 
succeeded. 

Once  again  in  Lisbon,  with  a  blazing  sun  and  clear  skies,  I 
made  a  somewhat  conventional,  yet  very  agreeable  little  scamper, 
south  of  the  Tagus  to  Setubal.  Here  also  I  was  in  the  forests 
the  whole  way,  save  when  crossing  the  scarlet  mountains  of 
Arrabida.  The  reader  will  be  weary  of  this  repeated  mention  of 
Portugal's  trees.  But  it  is  inevitable  in  the  circumstances.  For 
my  part,  I  was  never  better  pleased  than  when  in  their  midst. 
They  gave  me  an  aromatic  *and  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  the 
shade  so  dear  to  the  wayfarer  to  these  latitudes.  Nor  were  they 
wholly  lacking  in  bright  little  wayside  pictures.  A  single 
umbrageous  veteran  of  a  tree,  for  example,  would  be  seen 
sheltering  a  flock  of  gasping  brown  sheep  or  goats,  with  the 
complacent  custodian  in  their  midst ;  or  an  ox-team,  and  the 
driver  would  be  discovered  fast  asleep  under  its  shadow,  heedless 
of  ail  the  snakes  that  might  glide  from  the  heather  and  brambles 
upon  a  reckless  tour  of  exploration. 

Nearer  Setubal,  with  the  towering  rock  of  Palmella  close  to  the 
right,  I  came  to  prolific  orchards.  Such  apples,  even  in  May  !  And 
the  ripe  cherries  were  displayed  with  so  hospitable  a  trust  in  the 
traveller  that  I  could  do  no  less  than  pay  the  owners  the  com- 
pliment of  a  direct  appreciation  of  their  fruit.  The  hot  ascent  of 
the  famous  rock  was  by  no  means  to  be  shirked.  From  the 
acres  of  its  deserted  walls  and  fortress  one  beholds  a  vast  land- 
scape. Hence  it  seemed  to  me  I  saw  all  the  province  of  Alemtejo, 
and  it  also  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  province  was  one  infinite 
pine  forest,  strangely  flat  by  comparison  with  Portugal  north  of 
the  Tagus,  though  studded  faintly  in  the  distance  with  grey 
mountains  of  no  great  elevation. 

The  visitor  to  Setubal  will  not  fail  to  eat  many  of  its  oranges. 
They  are  aristocrats  of  their  kind.  For  these  and  its  sardines 
the  place  is  celebrated.  My  hotel  bedroom  here  commanded  a 
view  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  local  tinning  factories,  as  well  as  a 
corner  of  glistening  blue  sea.  I  liked  not  the  fishy  smell  that 
proceeded  from  the  establishment,  but  I  rejoiced  in  the  spectacle 
of  seven  or  eight  cats  stretched  on  the  roof  surfeiting,  with 
expanded  nostrils  and  softly  swaying  tails,  upon  the  same  odour. 
Portugal  is  full  of  cats.  In  Lisbon  they  purr  through  the  streets 
in  companies,  with  proud  disregard  of  dogs  and  men.  But 
perhaps  their  lot  is  happiest  of  all  in  Setubal. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  ease  with  which  the  cyclist  may, 
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weather  and  his  legs  permitting,  go  anywhere  in  Portugal.  To 
this  must  be  added  something  about  hotel  accommodation. 

Mangualde  may  serve  fairly  as  typical  of  the  board  and 
lodging  to  be  had  elsewhere  in  the  land  from  Lisbon  to  Braga. 
Here  I  took  them  by  surprise.  They  had  nothing  in  the  house, 
and  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  bed  a  stranger  that  night. 
Yet  in  less  than  an  hour  I  sat  to  a  dinner  of  macaroni  soup, 
roast  veal  with  pork,  roast  chicken  and  salad,  the  never-failing 
*  pescada  *  or  hake,  spinach,  cakes,  oranges,  Estrella  cheese  and 
wine.  CojBfee  followed,  with  Portuguese  cognac.  I  slept  on  a 
clean  bed,  no  harder  than  other  Portuguese  beds,  and  with  not 
more  than  one  visible  insect  in  it.  Li  the  morning  I  ate  buttered 
toast  and  drank  coffee.  The  entire  household  were  diligent  and 
kindly  in  serving  me,  and  my  cycle  was  allowed  to  slumber  in  my 
own  bedroom.     For  all  this  my  bill  was  three  shillings. 

Nothing  wins  upon  one  more  in  Portugal  than  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  gentleness  of  the  people,  combined  with  an  integrity 
that  proves  they  are  not  kind  only  to  veil  their  cruelty.  There 
are,  I  am  assured,  plenty  of  bad  qualities  among  the  people,  and 
no  doubt  it  is  so ;  but  the  cyclist,  unless  he  be  a  very  discerning 
or  analytical  psychologist  as  well,  need  discover  none  of  them. 
They  are  poor,  of  course.  That,  however,  is  not  altogether  their 
fault,  if  it  be  a  fault  at  all.  Some  of  them  seem  to  sigh 
plaintively  for  the  good  things  of  this  life  that  are  only  to  be 
bought  with  the  coins  current  in  this  life,  but  the  vast  majority 
seem  resigned  to  the  endurable  poverty  inherited  from  their 
parents  and  so  insistently  forced  upon  them  by  unscrupulous 
statesmen.  As  a  nation  the  Portuguese  are  republicans,  without 
the  spirit  or  encouragement  to  combine  and  break  loose  from  the 
men  who  govern  them  abominably  as  servants  of  the  King.  This 
is  a  truth  which  one  learns  with  remarkable  confirmations  when 
travelling  at  discretion  on  a  cycle. 

Yet  thi»y  are  proud  as  well  as  poor.  At  S.  Pedro  do  Sul  I 
was  zealously  waited  upon  for  two  days  by  an  exemplary  middle- 
aged  domestic,  who  at  first  declined  to  have  her  services 
ackno\vle(]<^^(u]  by  a  tip  of  100  reis,  or  rather  less  than  fourpence. 
But  we  came  to  a  compromise  which  pleased  us  both.  To 
oblige  me,  she  pocketed  the  bank  note.  To  oblige  her  in  return, 
I  drank  a  stirrup  glass  of  Kummel,  for  which,  to  oblige  me  once 
more,  she  consented  to  charge  the  nominal  sum  of  one  penny. 
She  had  a  very  coarse  pair  of  principal  toes  to  her  bare  feet,  but 
1  avow  I  felt  it  an  honour  to  shake  the  proffered  hand  of  this 
high-spirited  lady. 
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In  my  paper  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  architectural  and 
historic  charma  in  store  for  the  cyclist  in  Portugal  who  cares 
for  such  matters.  Yet  these  are  really  very  substantial.  The 
churches  and  conventual  houses  at  Mafra,  Alcoba9a,  Batalha, 
Coimbra,  Braga,.  Vizeu,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  passed  unvisited. 
Batalha  in  particular  excitea  wonder,  though  experts  tell  us  it  is 
not  quite  the  world's  marvel  it  has  been  held  to  be.  Its  forest  of 
pinnacles  comes  as  a  piquant  change  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  of 
pine  trees  through  which  it  must  be  reached.  It  has,  however, 
an  inn  of  a  singularly  base  kind.  Oporto  and  Lisbon  are,  of 
course,  touched  by  the  transforming  finger  of  cosmopolitanism. 
But  even  in  these  two  cities  it  is  not  difBcult  to  reaUse  that  one 
is  in  a  country  of  old  fashions.  Neither  of  them  can  be  recom- 
mended to  the  cyclist  for  the  exercise  that  may  be  supposed  to  be 
most  dear  to  him ;  they  are  both  notorious  for  ill-paved  roads  and 
streets  of  extraordinary  steepness.  But  the  Briton  who  visits 
them  with  his  cycle  may  be  glad,  at  any  rate,  to  take  quiet  con- 
stitutionals now  and  then  in  their  enclosed  or  other  grounds, 
where  he  will  meet  with  one  or  two  fellow  countrymen,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  ardent  young  noblemen  in  preposterous  costumes, 
who  appear  to  be  as  eager  to  beat  records  in  ring-riding  as  any  of 
our  own  subsidised  professionals. 


f^5^'»t 


NOTES 

BY  'EAPIEB' 


This  true  story  of  cricket  in  Scotland  has  amused  me  much. 
A  gentleman,  himself  a  keen  cricketer,  was  anxious  to  introduce 
the  game  into  his  neighbourhood,  where  as  yet  it  was  practically 
Qnknown.  He  laboured  long  and  diligently  to  instil  a  knowledge 
and  love  of  cricket  into  his  various  gardeners,  helpers,  keepers,  and 
other  employes  on  the  estate,  but  for  long  did  so  quite  ineffec- 
tually. At  length,  after  at  least  two  years  of  tuition  and  coaching, 
he  really  believed  them  to  have  mastered  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  game,  and  felt  he  might  venture  to  challenge  the 
eleven  of  the  nearest  village  where  cricket  was  known,  thinking 
thereby  to  evoke  some  element  of  enthusiasm.  To  his  gardener 
he  deputed  the  task  of  marking  out  the  pitch  and  fixing  the 
wickets,  which  the  man  did  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision, 
looking  on  his  work  with  pardonable  pride  before  the  match  began. 
The  home  team  lost  the  toss,  and  the  enemy  began  to  bat.  Ere 
long  the  first  man  was  bowled,  to  the  secret  joy  and  satisfaction 
of  the  enthusiastic  coach.  Soon  afterwards  another  wicket  went 
down  ;  this  time  the  gardener  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  umpire, 
and  helped  him  to  readjust  the  sticks.  The  bowler,  warming 
to  his  work  and  full  of  confidence,  sent  down  a  ball  with  all  his 
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strength,  and  knocked  the  middle  stump  clean  out  of  the  ground. 
This  was  more  than  the  gardener  could  stand.  With  a  scowl  he 
stalked  up  to  the  bowler,  and  shaking  his  fist  in  his  face  exclaimed  : 
*  See  here,  maun,  if  you  ca'  ower  ane  of  they  sticks  again,  I'll  bash 
y'r  heed  1 ' 

A  keen  lover  of  yachting  writes  to  me :  '  Mr.  Orr-Ewing,  M.P., 
has  done  well  in  building  the  "Bainbow,"  as  she  may  be  the 
first  of  a  flight  of  schooners  of  her  class,  and  revive  the  racing  of 
them  which  has  died  out  of  late  years.  The  yacht  is  not  yet 
designed  that  shall  walk  over  such  opponents  as  the  "  Satanita," 
"  Ailsa,"  "  Bona  "  and  Co. ;  but  the  "  Bainbow,*'  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  holds  her  own  with  them.  I  admire  her  extremely  when  at 
anchor,  but  (as  a  thing  of  beauty)  she  rather  disappoints  me  with 
her  canvas  set.  I  suppose  her  skipper  finds  her  fore-topsail 
more  bother  than  it  is  worth  during  the  races  on  these  short 
courses  where  there  is  necessarily  much  beating  to  windward,  but 
the  eye  pines  for  it  badly.  "  The  old  order  changeth,  and  giveth 
place  unto  the  new,''  and  the  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  every  racing 
boat  now  must  be  of  the  greyhound  type.  Doubtless  they  are 
faster  than  the  old  soKd  yachts,  but  I  confess  that  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  the  days  when  such  vessels  as  the  **  Dauntless  "  and 
"  Cambria  "  started  on  3,000-mile  races.  The  late  owner  of  the 
latter  gave  me  a  picture  of  her  tearing  along  beneath  a  cloud 
of  canvas  over  the  Atlantic  rollers,  and  it  stirs  the  soul  within 
me  every  time  I  look  at  it — so  full  is  the  ship  of  movement,  grace, 
and  power. 


—•<>•- 


*  I  met  the  "  Eainbow  "  and  her  two  opponents  rounding  the 
Needles  on  their  return  from  a  race  round  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
when  half  a  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  and  all  the  sailing  vessels 
at  Cowes  were  either  remaining  at  anchor  or  well  snugged 
down.  The  schooner  was  leading,  and  it  spoke  well  for  their 
capacities  of  going  cleanly  through  the  water  that  on  such  a 
day  their  large  mainsails  were  almost  dry  !  The  sea  must  have 
been  considerable  off  St.  Catherine's,  as  inside  the  Solent  the 
mainsail  of  our  own  little  four-tonner  had  three  reefs  down  and 
was  wet  nearly  to  the  peak  !  Amongst  the  smaller  racers  the 
"  Strathendrick  "  is  perhaps  the  smartest  new  boat  of  the  year ; 
there  are  a  host  of  other  beauties,  but  as  to  their  doings  and  the 
winning  flags  that  they  fly,  are  they  not  written  in  the  chronicles 
of  every  yachting  paper  on  the  bookstalls  ?  ' 
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Soon  after  this  number  of  the  Magazine  is  published  the 
St.  Leger  will  be  run.  I  do  not  propose  to  express  any  opinions 
as  to  the  probable  winner,  for  I  find  writing  so  many  weeks 
ahead  places  one  at  too  great  disadvantage.  I  published  my 
belief  that  Disraeli  would  win  the  Two  Thousand,  and  he  did ; 
I  was  still  more  confident  (though,  never  bUnd  to  possibilities,  that 
confidence  was  mildly  and  modestly  worded)  that  he  would  win 
the  Derby,  and  he  did  not.  I  won't  touch  upon  his  chance  for  a 
great  Doncaster  race,  because  who  can  say  whether  he  can  be 
induced  to  gallop?  Horses  make  and  lose  reputations  with 
strange  celerity.  Jeddah  was  scorned  when  he  went  to  Epsom. 
He  had  failed  twice  as  a  two-year-old,  twice  also  as  a  three,  and 
his  one  success  seemed  specially  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  he 
was  scarcely  in  the  *  moderate '  class  which  comes  between  the 
'  useful '  and  the  *  bad,'  useful  being  behind  the  *  good.*  Now, 
however,  I  observe  a  disposition  to  argue  that  Jeddah  is  really  a 
good  horse,  there  being  no  better  reason  to  advance  for  that  faith 
than  that  he  has  twice  beaten  Batt.  He  won  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot  very  handsomely,  no  doubt ;  but  so  he 
should  have  done,  with  nothing  better  than  Batt  behind  him  ? 
He  may  win  on  the  seventh  of  this  month,  but  if  he  does,  I  think 
it  will  be  because  the  others  are  either  very  bad  or  resolutely  indis- 
posed to  gallop. 


Up  to  the  present  time  I  fear  we  must  admit  that  the  two- 
year-olds  are  moderate.  Flying  Fox  may  be  a  good  colt,  and  if, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this 
number,  it  is  shown  that  Calix  is  a  better — both  are  sons  of 
Orme,  who  is  coming  to  the  front  as  a  sire — we  shall  probably  be 
developing  'class.'  But  of  the  rest,  St.  Gris,  Eventail,  Musa, 
and  Desmond  are  too  close  together  to  suggest  that  either  is 
really  good.  The  first  three  I  should  handicap  at  even  weights.  If 
they  met  again  opinions  would  differ  as  to  which  would  win,  though 
many  good  judges  would  expect  to  see  the  form  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Stakes  at  Goodwood  upset,  and  Eventail,  who  then  won 
by  a  head,  just  beaten.  The  Chesterfield  Stakes  at  Newmarket 
showed  Desmond  a  neck  better  than  Eventail,  and  No  Trumps 
has  closely  pressed  the  Prince  of  Wales's  filly.  Victoria  May  is 
not  a  very  long  way  better  than  Harrow,  who,  with  an  advantage 
in  the  weights,  just  beat  her  at  Lingfield ;  Harrow  is  not  in  the 
first  class,  and  Vara  is  believed  to  be  not  far  in  capacity  from  the 
second  in  the  Lingfield  race.     Amurath,  who  beat  Desmond  in 
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the  BrockleBby,  has  lost  prestige,  and,  it  is  generally  fancied,  would 
not  have  the  better  of  Lord  Donraven's  colt  now.  St.  Valentine  XL 
liad  so  little  to  do  in  the  race  he  won  that,  even  if,  as  ia 
probable,  he  can  he  made  10  lb.  better,  it  may  not  then  amonnt 
to  much.    It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  antttmn  will  produce. 


It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  publish  a  book  and  know  that  there 
are  nustakes  in  it ;  that  readers  will  come  across  them,  reflect,  and 
either  say,  *  What  a  donkey  this  man  is  I '  or  else  .accept  and  store 
up  in  their  memories  an  incorrect  version  of  the  matter  therein 
discussed.  I  a;n  in  this  melancholy  position  at  present,  and  if  I 
plead  carelessness  rather  than  ignorance,  one  is  not  mnch  more 
excusable  than  the  other.  In  my  lately  published  book  '  The  Turfy' 
I  have  stated  that,  in  the  race  for  the  Epsom  Cap,  Bobert  the 
Devil  had  his  revenge  on  Bend  Or  for  his  defeat  in  the  Derby. 
Kow  of  coarse  this  is  a  slip,  and,  as  it  happens,  I  am  about  the 
last  person  who  should  have  made  it:  for  this  reason.  I  was  much 
associated  at  the  time  with  Tom  Gannon,  Bobert  the  Devil's 
jockey,  and  in'  my  '  Becollections  of  Stockbridge,'  earlier  in  this 
number,  might  have  talked  about  a  quaint  little  pony  at  Danebury, 
who  had  been  a  companion  of  Bobert's,  and  had  had  bis  tail 
nibbled  half  off  by  that  famous  animal,  who  used  to  amuse  himself 
in  this  odd  way.  When '  Fores'  Sporting  Notes '  were  projected,  I 
was  asked  to  write  for  the  first  number,  and  contributed  an  article 
called '  A  Famous  Match,'  which  was  made  up  of  the  history  of  this 
very  Epsom  Cup,  as  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  which  I 
chanced  to  have  special  knowledge.  I  traced  the  careers  of  the 
two  horses,  Bend  Grand  Bobertthe  Devil,  until  their  last  meeting 
in  this  event,  and  described  it  in  detail ;  and  in  my  book,  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  I  make  the  wrong  horse  win  that  particular  race  !  I 
don't  quite  see  how  I  can  plausibly  excuse  the  blunder,  and  can 
only  penitently  acknowledge  it. 


THE 
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SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IRISH  R.M. 

BY  E.   (E.   SOMERVILLE   AND   MARTIN   ROSS 

No.   I.— GREAT-UNCLE   MCCARTHY 

A  Resident  Magistracy  in  Ireland  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  come 
by  nowadays ;  neither  is  it  a  very  attractive  job ;  yet  on  the 
evening  when  I  first  propounded  the  idea  to  the  young  lady  who 
had  recently  consented  to  becoine  Mrs.  Sinclair  Yeates,  it  seemed 
glittering  with  possibilities.  There  was,  on  that  occasion,  a 
sunset,  and  a  string  band  playing  *  The  Gondoliers,'  and  there 
was  also  an  ingenuous  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  a  godfather 
of  Philippa's — (Philippa  was  the  young  lady) — who  had  once  been 
a  member  of  the  Government. 

I  was  then  climbing  the  steep  ascent  of  the  Captains  towards 
my  Majority.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Philippa's  godfather ; 
he  did  all  and  more  than  even  Philippa  had  expected  ;  nevertheless, 
I  liad  attained  to  the  dignity  of  mud  major,  and  had  spent  a  good 
deal  on  postage  stamps,  and  on  railway  fares  to  interview  people 
of  influence,  befoni  I  found  myself  in  the  hotel  at  Skebawn, 
opening  long  envelopes  addressed  to  *  Major  Yeates,  R.M.' 

My  most  immediate  concern,  as  anyone  who  has  spent  nine 
weeks  at  Mrs.  Raverty's  hotel  will  readily  believe,  was  to  leave 
it  at  the  earliest  opportunity ;  but  in  those  nine  weeks  I  had 
learned,  amongst  other  painful  things,  a  little,  a  very  little,  of 
the  methods  of  the  artizan  in  the  West  of  Ireland.      Finding 
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a  house  had  been  easy  enough.  I  had  had  my  choice  of 
several,  each  with  some  hundreds  of  acres  of  shooting,  thoroughly 
poached,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  roof  intact.  I  had 
selected  one ;  the  one  that  had  the  largest  extent  of  roof  in 
proportion  to  the  shooting,  and  had  been  assured  by  my  landlord 
that  in  a  fortnight  or  so  it  would  be  fit  for  occupation. 

*  There's  a  few  little  odd  things  to  be  done,'  he  said  easily ; 
*  a  lick  of  paint  here  and  there,  and  a  slap  of  plaster ' 

I  am  short-sighted,  I  am  also  of  Irish  extraction,  both  facts 
that  make  for  toleration,  but  even  I  thought  he  was  understat- 
ing the  case.     So  did  the  contractor. 

At  the  end  of  three  weeks  the  latter  reported  progress,  which 
mainly  consisted  of  the  facts  that  the  plumber  had  accused  the 
carpenter  of  stealing  sixteen  feet  of  his  inch-pipe  to  run  a  bell 
wire  through,  and  that  the  carpenter  had  replied  that  he  wished 
the  divil  might  run  the  plumber  through  a  wran's  quill.  The 
plumber,  having  reflected  upon  the  carpenter's  parentage,  the 
work  of  renovation  had  merged  in  battle,  and  at  the  next  Petty 
Sessions  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  allot  to  each  combatant 
seven  days,  without  the  option  of  a  fine. 

These  and  kindred  difficulties  extended  in  an  unbroken  chain 
through  the  summer  months,  until  a  certain  wet  and  windy  day 
in  October,  when,  with  my  baggage,  I  drove  over  to  establish 
myself  at  Shreelane.  It  was  a  tall,  ugly  house  of  three  stories 
high,  its  walls  faced  with  weather-beaten  slates,  its  windows 
staring,  narrow,  and  vacant.  Eound  the  house  ran  an  area,  in 
which  grew  some  laurustinus  and  holly  bushes  among  ash  heaps, 
and  nettles,  and  broken  bottles.  I  stood  on  the  steps,  waiting 
for  the  door  to  be  opened,  while  the  rain  sluiced  upon  me  from  a 
broken  eaveshoot  that  had,  amongst  many  other  things,  escaped 
the  notice  of  my  landlord.  I  thought  of  Philippa,  and  of  her 
plan,  broached  in  to-day's  letter,  of  having  the  hall  done  up  as  a 
sitting-room. 

The  door  opened,  and  revealed  the  hall.  It  struck  me  that 
I  had  perhaps  overestimated  its  possibilities.  Among  them  I 
had  certainly  not  included  a  flagged  floor,  sweating  with  damp, 
and  a  reek  of  cabbage  from  the  adjacent  kitchen  stairs.  A  large 
elderly  woman,  with  a  red  face,  and  a  cap  worn  helmet-wise  on 
her  forehead,  swept  me  a  magnificent  curtsey  as  I  crossed  the 
threshold. 

'  Your  honour's  welcome '  she  began,  and  then  every  door 

in  the  house  slammed  in  obedience  to  the  gust  that  drove  through 
it.    With  something  that  sounded  like  *  Mend  ye  for  a  back  door ! ' 
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Mrs.  Cadogan  abandoned  her  opening  speech  and  made  for  the 
kitchen  stairs.  (Improbable  a3  it  may  appear,  my  housekeeper 
was  called  Cadogan,  a  name  made  locally  posBible  by  being 
prononnced  Caydogawn.) 

Only  those  who  have  been  through  a  similar  experience  can 
know  what  manner  ot  afternoon  I  spent.  I  ara  a  martyr  to 
colds  in  the  head,  and  I  felt  one  coming  on.  I  made  a  laager 
in  front  of  the  dining-room  fire,  with  a  tattered  leather  screen 
and  the  dinner  table,  and  gradually,  with  cigaretteg  and  strong 
tea.  baffled    the  smell  of    mnst    and   cats,  and  fervently  trusted 


I  that  the  rain  might  avert  a  threatened  visit  from  my  landlord. 
I  waa  then  bat  superficially  acquainted  with  Mr.  Florence 
McCarthy  Knox  and  hia  habits. 
At  a)x)ut  4.30,  when  the  room  had  warmed  up,  and  my  cold 
WftB  yielding  to  treatmont,  Mrs.  Cadogan  entered  and  informed 
me  that  'Mr.  Flurrj- '  was  in  the  yard,  and  would  be  thankful 
if  I'd  go  out  to  him,  for  he  couldn't  come  in.  Many  are  the 
privileges  of  the  female  sex;  had  I  been  a  woman  I  should 
TiDhesitatingly  have  said  that  I  had  a  cold  in  my  bead.  Reing 
a  man,  I  haddled  on  a  nmckintoHh,  and  went  oat  into  the  yard. 
CDS 
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My  landlord  was  there  on  horseback,  and  with  him  there  was 
a  man  standing  at  the  head  of  a  stout  grey  animal.  I  recognised 
with  despair  that  I  was  about  to  be  compelled  to  bay  a  horse. 

*  Good  afternoon,  Major,'  said  Mr.  Knox  in  his  slow,  sing-song 
brogue ;  *  it's  rather  soon  to  be  paying  you  a  visit,  but  I  thought 
you  might  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  the  horse  I  was  telling  you  of.* 

I  could  have  laughed.  As  if  I  were  ever  in  a  hurry  to  see  a 
horse.  I  thanked  him,  and  suggested  that  it  was  rather  wet  for 
horse-dealing. 

'  Oh,  it's  nothing  when  you're  used  to  it,'  replied  Mr.  Knox. 
His  gloveless  hands  were  red  and  wet,  the  rain  ran  down  his  nofte, 
and  his  covert  coat  was  soaked  to  a  sodden  brown.  I  thought 
that  I  did  not  want  to  become  used  to  it.  My  relations  with 
horses  have  been  of  a  purely  military  character.  I  have  endured 
the  Sandhurst  riding  school,  I  have  galloped  for  an  impetuous 
general,  I  have  been  steward  at  regimental  races,  but  none  of 
these  feats  has  altered  my  opinion  that  the  horse,  as  a  means  of 
locomotiop,  is  obsolete.  Nevertheless,  the  man  who  accepts  a 
resident  magistracy  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland  voluntarily 
retires  into  the  prehistoric  age  ;  to  institute  a  stable  became 
inevitable. 

'You  ought  to  throw  a  leg  over  him,'  said  Mr.  Knox,  *  and 
you're  welcome  to  take  him  over  a  fence  or  two  if  you  like. 
He's  a  nice  flippant  jumper.' 

Even  to  my  unexacting  eye  the  grey  horse  did  not  seem  to 
promise  flippancy,  nor  did  I  at  all  desire  to  find  that  quality  in 
him.  I  explained  that  I  wanted  something  to  drive,  and  not  to 
ride. 

'  Well,  that's  a  fine  raking  horse  in  harness,'  said  Mr.  Knox, 
looking  at  me  with  his  serious  grey  eyes,  *  and  you'd  drive  him 
with  a  sop  of  hay  in  his  mouth.     Bring  him  up  here,  Michael.' 

Michael  abandoned  his  efforts  to  kick  the  grey  horse's  forelegs 
into  a  becoming  position,  and  led  him  up  to  me. 

I  regarded  him  from  under  my  umbrella  with  a  quite  un- 
reasonable disfavour.  He  had  the  dreadful  beauty  of  a  horse  in  a 
toyshop,  as  chubby,  as  wooden,  and  as  conscientiously  dappled, 
but  it  was  unreasonable  to  urge  this  as  an  objection,  and  I  was 
incapable  of  finding  any  more  technical  drawback.  Yielding  to 
circumstance,  I  '  threw  my  leg '  over  the  brute,  and  after  pacing 
gravely  round  the  quadrangle  that  formed  the  yard,  and  jolting  to 
my  entrance  gate  and  back,  I  decided  that  as  he  had  neither 
fallen  down  nor  kicked  me  off,  it  was  worth  paying  twenty-five 
pounds  for  him,  if  only  to  get  in  out  of  the  rain. 


HORSE'*  rOKELXCI 


p 
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Mr.  Knox  accompanied  me  into  the  house  and  had  a  drink. 
He  was  a  fair,  spare  young  man,  who  looked  like  a  stable  boy 
among  gentlemen,  and  a  gentleman  among  stable  boys.  He 
belonged  to  a  clan  that  cropped  up  in  every  grade  of  society  in 
the  county,  from  Sir  Valentine  Knox  of  Castle  Knox  down  to  the 
auctioneer  Knox,  who  bore  the  attractive  title  of  Larry  the  Liar. 
So  far  as  I  could  judge,  Florence  McCarthy  of  that  ilk  occupied 
a  shifting  position  about  midway  in  the  tribe.  I  had  met  him  at 
dinner  at  Sir  Valentine's,  I  had  heard  of  him  at  an  illicit  auction, 
held  by  Larry  the  Liar,  of  rum  stolen  from  a  wreck.     They  were 

*  Black  Protestants,'  all  of  them,  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  a 
godly  soldier  of  Cromwell,  and  all  were  prepared  at  any  moment 
of  the  day  or  night  to  sell  a  horse. 

*  You'll  be  apt  to  find  this  place  a  bit  lonesome  after  the  hotel,' 
remarked  Mr.  Flurry,  sympathetically,  as  he  placed  his  foot  in 
its  steaming  boot  on  the  hob,  *  but  it's  a  fine  sound  house  any- 
way, and  lots  of  rooms  in  it,  though  indeed,  to  tell  you  the  truths 
I  never  was  through  the  whole  of  them  since  the  time  my  great- 
uncle,  Denis  McCarthy,  died  here.  The  dear  knows  I  had 
enough  of  it  that  time.'  He  paused,  and  lit  a  cigarette — one  of 
my  best,  and  quite  thrown  away  upon  him.  *  Those  top  floors, 
now,'  he  resumed,  '  I  wouldn't  make  too  free  with  them.  There's 
some  of  thom  would  jump  under  you  like  a  spring  bed.  Many's 
the  night  I  was  in  and  out  of  those  attics,  following  my  poor 
uncle  when  he  had  the  bad  turn  on  him  —the  horrors,  y'  know — 
there  were  nights  he  never  stopped  walking  through  the  house. 
Good  Lord !  will  I  ever  forget  the  morning  he  said  he  saw  the 
devil  coming  up  the  avenue  !  "  Look  at  the  two  horns  on  him," 
says  he,  and  he  out  with  his  gun  and  shot  him,  and,  begad,  it  waa 
his  own  donkey  ! ' 

Mr.  Knox  gave  a  couple  of  short  laughs.  He  seldom  laughed^ 
having  in  unusual  perfection  the  gravity  of  manner  that  is  bred 
by  horse-dealing,  probably  from  the  habitual  repression  of  all 
emotion  save  disparagcjmcnt. 

The  autumn  evening,  grey  with  rain,  was  darkening  in  the  tall 
windows,  and  the  wind  was  beginning  to  make  bullying  rushes 
among  the  shrubs  in  the  area  ;  a  shower  of  soot  rattled  down  the 
chimney  and  fell  on  the  hearthrug. 

*  More   rain   coming,'   said    Mr.   Knox,   rising    composedly : 

*  you'll  have  to  put  a  goose  down  these  chimneys  some  day  soon, 
it's  the  only  way  in  the  world  to  clean  them.  Well,  I'm  for  the 
road.  You'll  come  out  on  the  grey  next  week,  I  hope;  the 
hounds'll  be  meeting  here.     Give  a  roar  at  him  coming  in  at  his 
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jumps.'  He  threw  his  cigarette  into  the  fire  and  extended  a  hand 
to  me.  *  Good-bye,  Major,  you'll  see  plenty  of  me  and  my  hounds 
before  you're  done.  There's  a  power  of  foxes  in  the  plantations 
here.' 

This  was  scarcely  reassuring  for  a  man  who  hoped  to  shoot 
woodcock,  and  I  hinted  as  much. 

*  Oh,  is  it  the  cock  ? '  said  Mr.  Flurry ;  *  b'leeve  me,  there 
never  was  a  woodcock  yet  that  minded  hounds,  now,  no  more 
than  they'd  mind  rabbits  !  The  best  shoots  ever  I  had  here,  the 
hounds  were  in  it  the  day  before.' 

When  Mr.  Knox  had  gone,  I  began  to  picture  myself  going 
across  country  roaring,  like  a  man  on  a  fire  engine,  while  Philippa 
put  the  goose  down  the  chimney  ;  but  when  I  sat  down  to  write 
to  her  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  being  humorous  about  it.  I  dilated 
ponderously  on  my  cold,  my  hard  work,  and  my  loneliness,  and 
^eventually  went  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  full  of  cold  shivers  and  hot 
whisky-and-water. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  of  feverish  dozing,  I  began  to  under- 
stand what  had  driven  Great-Uncle  McCarthy  to  perambulate  the 
house  by  night.  Mrs.  Cadogan  had  assurjed  me  that  the  Pope  of 
Eome  hadn't  a  betther  bed  undher  him  than  myself ;  wasn't  I 
down  on  the  new  flog  mattherass  the  old  masther  bought  in 
Father  Scanlan's  auction  ?  By  the  smell  I  recognised  that  *  flog ' 
meant  flock,  otherwise  I  should  have  said  my  couch  was  stuffed 
with  old  boots.  I  have  seldom  spent  a  more  wretched  night. 
The  rain  drummed  with  soft  fingers  on  my  window  panes  ;  the 
house  was  full  of  noises.  I  seemed  to  see  Great-Uncle  McCarthy 
ranging  the  passages  with  Flurry  at  his  heels ;  several  times  I 
thought  I  heard  him.  Whisperings  seemed  borne  on  the  wind 
through  my  keyhole,  boards  creaked  in  the  room  overhead,  and 
once  I  could  have  sworn  that  a  hand  passed,  groping,  over  the 
panels  of  my  door.  I  am,  I  may  admit,  a  believer  in  ghosts ;  I 
even  take  in  a  paper  that  deals  with  their  culture,  but  I  cannot 
pretend  that  on  that  night  I  looked  forward  to  a  manifestation  of 
Great-Uncle  McCarthy  with  any  enthusiasm. 

The  morning  broke  stormily,  and  I  woke  to  find  Mrs. 
Cadogan 's  understudy,  a  grimy  nephew  of  about  eighteen, 
standing  by  my  bedside,  with  a  black  bottle  in  his  hand. 

*  There's  no  bath  in  the  house,  sir,'  was  his  reply  to  my 
command  ;  '  but  me  A'nt  said,  would  ye  like  a  taggeen  ?  ' 

This  alternative  proved  to  be  a  glass  of  raw  whisky.  I 
declined  it. 

I  look  back -to  that  first  week  of  housekeeping  at  Shreelane 
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as  to  a  comedy  excessively  badly  staged,  and  striped  with  lurid 
melodrama.  Towards  its  close  I  was  positively  home-sick  for 
Mrs.  Kaverty's,  and  I  had  not  a  single  clean  pair  of  boots.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  hold  the  convention  that  in  Ireland  the  rain 
never  ceases,  day  or  night,  but  I  must  say  that  my  first  November 
at  Shreelane  was  composed  of  weather  of  which  my  friend 
Flurry  Knox  remarked  that  you  wouldn't  meet  a  Christian  out 
of  doors,  unless  it  was  a  snipe  or  a  dispensary  doctor.  To  this 
lamentable  category  might  be  added  a  resident  magistrate.  Daily, 
shrouded  in  mackintosh,  I  set  forth  for  the  Petty  Sessions  Courts 
of  my  wide  district ;  daily,  in  the  inevitable  atmosphere  of  wet 
frieze  and  perjury,  I  listened  to  indictments  of  old  women  who 
plucked  geese  alive,  of  publicans  whose  hospitality  to  their  friends 
broke  forth  uncontrollably  on  Sunday  afternoons,  of  *  parties  * 
who,  in  the  language  of  the  police  sergeant,  were  subtly  defined 
as  *  not  to  say  dhrunk,  but  in  good  fighting  thrim.* 

I  got  used  to  it  all  in  time — I  suppose  one  can  get  used  to  any- 
thing— I  even  became  callous  to  the  surprises  of  Mrs.  Cadogan's 
cooking.  As  the  weather  hardened  and  the  woodcock  came  in,  and 
one  by  one  I  discovered  and  nailed  up  the  rat  holes,  I  began  to 
find  life  endurable,  and  even  to  feel  some  remote  sensation  of  home 
coming  when  the  grey  horse  turned  in  at  the  gate  of  Shreelane. 

The  one  feature  of  my  establishment  to  which  I  could  not 
become  inured  was  the  pervading  sub-presence  of  some  thing 
or  things  which,  for  my  own  convenience,  I  summarised  as 
Great-Uncle  ^McCarthy.  There  were  nights  on  which  I  was 
certain  that  I  heard  the  inebriate  shuffle  of  his  foot  overhead, 
the  touch  of  his  fumbling  hand  against  the  walls.  There  were 
dark  times  before  the  dawn  when  sounds  went  to  and  fro,  the 
moving  of  weights,  the  creaking  of  doors,  a  far-away  rapping  in 
which  was  a  workmanlike  suggestion  of  the  undertaker,  a  rumble 
of  wheels  on  the  avenue.  Once  I  was  impelled  to  the  perhaps 
imprudent  measure  of  cross-examining  Mrs.  Cadogan.  Mrs. 
Cadogan,  taking  the  preliminary  precaution  of  crossing  herself, 
asked  me  fatef ully  what  day  of  the  week  it  was. 

'  Friday  ! '  she  repeated  after  me.  *  Friday  I  The  Lord  save 
us  !     'Twas  a  Friday  the  old  masther  was  buried.' 

At  this  point  a  saucepan  opportunely  boiled  over,  and  Mrs. 
Cadogan  fled  with  it  to  the  scullery,  and  wa8*6een  no  more. 

In  the  process  of  time  I  brought  Great-Unda 'McCarthy  down 
to  a  fine  point.  On  Friday  nights  he  made  coffins  and  drove 
hearses,  during  the  rest  of  the  week  he  rarely  did  more  than  patter 
and  shuffle  in  the  attics  over  tny  head. 
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One  night,  about  the  middle  of  December,  I  awoke,  suddenly 
aware  that  some  noise  had  fallen  like  a  heavy  stone  into  my 
dreams.  As  I  felt  for  the  matches  it  came  again,  the  long, 
grudging  groan  and  the  uncompromising  bang  of  the  cross  door 
at  the  head  of  the  kitchen  stairs.  I  told,  myself  that  it  was  a 
draught  that  had  done  it,  but  it  was  a  perfectly  still  night.  Even 
as  I  listened,  a  sound  of  wheels  on  the  avenue  shook  the  stillness. 
The  thing  was  getting  past  a  joke.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
stealthily  groping  my  way  down  my  own  staircase,  with  a  box  of 
matches  in  my  hand,  enforced  by  scientific  curiosity,  but  none  the 
less  armed  with  a  stick.  I  stood  in  the  dark  at  the  top  of  the 
back  stairs  and  listened ;  the  snores  of  Mrs.  Cadogan  and  her 
nephew  Peter  rose  tranquilly  from  their  respective  lairs.  I 
descended  to  the  kitchen  and  lit  a  candle ;  there  was  nothing 
unusual  there,  except  a  great  portion  of  the  Cadogan  wearing 
apparel,  which  was  arranged  at  the  fire,  and  was  being  serenaded 
by  two  crickets.  Whatever  had  opened  the  door,  my  household 
was  blameless. 

The  kitchen  was  not  attractive,  yet  I  felt  indisposed  to  leave 
it.  None  the  less,  it  appeared  to  be  my  duty  to  inspect  the  yard. 
I  put  the  candle  on  the  table  and  went  forth  into  the  outer  dark- 
ness. Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  The  night  was  very  cold, 
and  so  dark,  that  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  roofs  of  the 
stables  against  the  sky ;  the  house  loomed  tall  and  oppressive 
above  me  ;  I  was  conscious  of  how  lonely  it  stood  in  the  dumb 
and  barren  country.  Spirits  were  certainly  futile  creatures, 
childish  in  their  manifestations,  stupidly  content  with  the  old 
machinery  of  raps  and  rumbles.  I  thought  how  fine  a  scene 
might  be  played  on  a  stage  like  this  ;  if  I  were  a  ghost,  how 
bluely  I  would  glimmer  at  the  windows,  how  whimperingly 
chatter  in  the  wind.  Something  whirled  out  of  the  darkness 
above  me,  and  fell  with  a  flop  on  the  ground,  just  at  my  feet. 
I  jumped  backwards,  in  point  of  fact  I  made  for  the  kitchen 
door,  and,  with  my  hand  on  the  latch,  stood  still  and  waited. 
Nothing  further  happened ;  the  thing  that  lay  there  did  not 
stir.  I  struck  a  match.  The  moment  of  tension  turned  to 
bathos  as  the  light  flickered  on  nothing  more  fateful  than  a 
dead  crow\ 

Dead  it  certainly  was.  I  could  have  told  that  without 
looking  at  it ;  but  why  should  it,  at  some  considerable  period  after 
its  death,  fall  from  the  clouds  at  my  feet.  But  did  it  fall  from 
the  clouds  ?  I  struck  another  match,  and  stared  up  at  the  im- 
penetrable face  of  the  house.     There  was  no  hint  of  solution  in 
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the  dark  windows,  but  I  determined  to  go  np  and  search  the 
rooms  that  gave  apon  the  yard. 

How  cold  it  was  !  I  can  feel  now  the  frozen  musty  air  of 
those  attics,  with  their  rat-eaten  floors  and  wall  papers  furred 
with  damp.  I  went  softly  from  one  to  another,  feeling  like  a 
burglar  in  my  own  house,  and  found  nothing  in  elucidation  of 
the  mystery.  The  windows  were  hermetically  shut,  and  sealed 
with  cobwebs.  There  was  no  furniture,  except  in  the  end  room, 
where  a  wardrobe  without  doors  stood  in  a  comer,  empty  save 
for  the  solemn  presence  of  a  monstrous  tall  hat.  I  went  book 
to  bed,  cursing  those  powers  of  darkness  that  had  got  me  out 
of  it,  and  heard  no  more. 

My  landlord  had  not  failed  of  his  promise  to  visit  my  covertB 
with  his  hounds ;  in  fact,  he  fulfilled  it  rather  more  conscientiously 
than  seemed  to  me  quite  wholesome  for 
the  cock-shooting.  I  maintained  a  silence 
which  I  felt  to  be  magnanimoas  on  the 
part  of  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  hunt- 
ing aud  a  great  deal  for  shooting,  and 
wished  the  hounds  more  success  in  the 
slaughter  of  my  foxes  than  seemed  to  be 
granted  to  them.  I  met  them  all,  one  red 
frosty  evening,  as  I  drove  down  the  long  ^ 

hill  to  my  demesne  gates,  Flurry  at  their  ^  -f^  Js  J 
head,  in  his  shabby  pink  coat  and  dingy  Z/  \  /'  |/ 
breeches,  the  hounds  trailing  dejectedly  ^^  pihend  slippbb 
behind  him  and  his  half-dozen  companions. 

'  What  luck  ?  '  I  called  out,  drawing  rein  as  I  met  them. 

'  None,'  said  Mr.  Flurry  briefly.  He  did  not  stop,  neither 
did  be  remove  his  pipe  from  the  down-twisted  corner  of  hie 
mouth  ;  his  eye  at  me  was  cold  and  sour.  The  other  memben 
of  the  hunt  passed  me  with  equal  hauteur  ;  I  thought  they  took 
their  ill  luck  very  badly. 

On  foot,  among  the  last  of  the  straggling  hounds,  cracking  a 
carman's  whip,  and  swearing  comprehensively  at  them  all,  slouched 
my  friend  Slipper.  Our  friendship  had  begun  in  Court,  the  relative 
positions  of  tlio  dock  and  the  judgment  seat  forming  no  obstacle 
to  its  progress,  and  had  Ijeen  cemented  during  several  days' 
tramping  after  snipe.  He  was,  as  usual,  a  little  drunk,  and  he 
hailed  me  as  though  I  were  a  ship. 

'  Ahoy,  Major  Yuates ! '  he  shouted,  bringing  himself  up  with 
a  lurch  against  my  cart  ;  '  it's  hunting  ye  should  be,  in  place  of 
sending  poor  dirils  to  gaol  I  ' 
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'  Bat  I  hesr  you  had  no  hunting/  I  said. 

'  Ye  heard  that,  did  ye  ? '  SUpper  rolled  upon  me  an  eye 
like  that  of  a  profligate  pug.  '  Well,  begor,  ye  heard  no  more 
than  the  thruth.' 

*  But  where  are  all  the  foxes  ? '  said  I. 

'Begor,  I  don't  know  no  more  than  your  honour.  And 
Shreelane— that  there  used  to  be  as  many  foxes  in  it  as  there's 
crosses  in  a  yard  of  check  I  Well,  weU,  I'll  say  nothin'  for 
it,  only  that  it's  quare  I  Hdre,  Yaynud  I  Naygress  I '  Slipper 
uttered  a  yell,  hoarse  with  whisky,  in  adjuration  of  two  elderly 
ladies  of  the  pack  who  had  profited  by  our  conversation  to  stray 
away  into  an  adjacent  cottage.  '  Well,  good-night.  Major.  Mr. 
Flurry's  as  cross  to  briars,  and  he'll  have  me  ate  I ' 

He  set  off.  at  a  surprisingly  steady  run,  cracking  his  whip,  and 
whooping  like  a  madman.  I  hope  that  when  I  also  am  sixty  I 
shall  be  able  to  run  like  Slipper. 

That  frosty  evening  was  followed  by  three  others  like  unto  it, 
and  a  flight  of  woodcock  came  in.  I  calculated  that  I  could  do 
with  %ve  guns,  and  I  despatched  invitations  to  shoot  and  dine 
on  the  following  day  to  four  of  the  local  sportsmen,  among 
whom  was,  of  course,  my  landlord.  I  remember  that  in  my 
letter  to  the  latter  I  expressed  a  facetious  hope  that  my  bag  of 
cock  would  be  more  successful  than  his  of  foxes  had  been. 

The  answers  to  my  invitations  were  not  what  I  expected. 
All,  without  so  much  as  a  conventional  regret,  declined  my 
invitation ;  Mr.  Knox  added  that  he  hoped  the  bag  of  cock  would 
be  to  my  liking,  and  that  I  need  not  be  *  aflfraid  *  that  the  hounds 
would  trouble  my  coverts  any  more.  Here  was  war !  I  gazed 
in  stupefaction  at  the  crooked  scrawl  in  which  my  landlord  had 
declared  it.  It  was  wholly  and  entirely  inexplicable,  and  instead 
of  going  to  sleep  comfortably  over  the  fire  and  my  newspaper  as 
a  gentleman  should,  I  spent  the  evening  in  irritated  ponderings 
over  this  bewildering  and  exasperating  change  of  front  on  the 
part  of  my  friendly  squireens. 

My  shoot  the  next  day  was  scarcely  a  success.  I  shot  the 
woods  in  company  with  my  gamekeeper,  Tim  Connor,  a  gentle- 
man whose  duties  mainly  consisted  in  limiting  the  poaching 
privileges  to  his  personal  friends,  and  whatever  my  offence  might 
have  been,  Mr.  Snox  could  have  wished  me  no  bitterer  punish- 
ment than  hearing  the  unavaihng  shouts  of  *  Mark  Cock  ! '  and 
seeing  my  birds  winging  their  way  from  the  coverts,  far  out 
of  shot.  Tim  Connor  and  I  got  ten  couple  between  us;  it 
might  have  been  thirty  if  my  neighbours  had  not  boycoited 
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me,  for  what  I  coald  only  suppose  was  the  slackness  of  their 
hounds. 

I  was  dog-tired  that  night,  having  walked  enough  for  three  men, 
and  I  slept  the  deep,  insatiable  sleep  that  I  had  earned.  It  was 
somewhere  about  3  a.m.  that  I  was  gradually  awakened  by  a  con- 
tinuous knocking,  interspersed  with  muflfled  calls.  Great-Uncle 
McCarthy  had  never  before  given  tongue,  and  I  freed  one  ear  from 
blankets  to  listen.  Then  I  remembered  that  Peter  had  told  me 
the  sweep  had  promised  to  arrive  that  morning,  and  to  arrive 
early.  Blind  with  sleep  and  fury  I  went  to  the  passage  window, 
and  thence  desired  the  sweep  to  go  to  the  devil.  It  availed 
me  little.  For  the  remainder  of  the  night  I  could  hear  him 
pacing  round  the  house,  trjdng  the  windows,  banging  at  the 
doors,  and  calling  upon  Peter  Cadogan  as  the  priests  of  Baal 
called  upon  their  god.  At  6  o'clock  I  had  fallen  into  a  troubled 
doze,  when  Mrs.  Cadogan  knocked  at  my  door  and  imparted  the 
information  that  the  sweep  had  arrived.  My  answer  need  not  be 
recorded,  but  in  spite  of  it  the  door  opened,  and  my  housekeeper, 
in  a  weird  deshabille,  effectively  lighted  by  the  orange  beams  of 
her  candle,  entered  my  room. 

*  God  forgive  me,  I  never  seen  one  I'd  hate  as  much  as  that 
sweep  ! '  she  began  ;  *  he's  these  three  hours — arrah,  what,  three 
hours ! — no,  but  all  night,  raising  tallywack  and  tandem  round 
the  house  to  get  at  the  chimbleys.' 

*  Well,  for  heaven's  sake  let  him  get  at  the  chimneys  and  let 
me  go  to  sleep,'  I  answered,  goaded  to  desperation,  '  and  you 
may  tell  him  from  me  that  if  I  hear  his  voice  again  I'll  shoot 
him  !  ' 

Mrs.  Cadogan  silently  left  my  bedside,  and  as  she  closed  the 
door  she  said  to  herself,  *  The  Lord  save  us  I  ' 

Subsequent  events  may  be  briefly  summarised.  At  7.30  I 
was  wakened  anew  by  a  thunderous  sound  in  the  chimney,  and  a 
brick  crashed  into  the  fireplace,  followed  at  a  short  interval  by 
two  dead  jackdaws  and  their  nests.  At  8,  I  was  informed  by 
Peter  that  there  was  no  hot  water,  and  that  he  wished  the  divil 
would  roast  the  same  sweep.  At  9.30,  when  I  came  down  to 
breakfast,  there  was  no  fire  anywhere,  and  my  coffee,  made  in 
th(3  coach-house,  tasted  of  soot.  I  put  on  an  overcoat  and 
opened  my  letters.  About  fourth  or  fifth  in  the  uninteresting 
heap  came  one  in  an  egregiously  disguised  hand. 

*  Sir,'  it  began,  *  this  is  to  inform  you  your  unsportsmanlike 
conduct  has  been  discovered.  You  have  been  suspected  this 
good  while  of  shooting  the  Shreelane  foxes,  it  is  known  now  you 
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do  worse.  Parties  have  seen  your  gamekeeper  going  regular  to 
meet  the  Saturday  early  train  at  Salters  Hill  Station,  with  your 
grey  horse  under  a  cart,  and  your  labels  on  the  boxes,  and  we 
know  as  well  as  your  agent  in  Cork  what  it  is  you  have  in  those 
boxes.     Be  warned  in  time. — Your  Wellwisher.' 

I  read  this  through  twice  before  its  drift  became  apparent, 
and  I  realised  that  I  was  accused  of  improving  my  shooting  and 
my  finances  by  the  simple  expedient  of  selling  my  foxes.  That 
is  to  say,  I  was  in  a  worse  position  than  if  I  had  stolen  a  horse, 
or  murdered  Mrs.  Cadogan,  or  got  drunk  three  times  a  week  in 
Skebawn. 

For  a  few  moments  I  fell  into  wild  laughter,  and  then,  aware 
that  it  was  rather  a  bad  business  to  let  a  lie  of  this  kind  get  a 
start,  I  sat  down  to  demoHsh  the  preposterous  charge  in  a  letter 
to  Flurry  Knox.  Somehow,  as  I  selected  my  sentences,  it  was 
borne  in  upon  me  that,  if  the  letter  spoke  the  truth,  circumstantial 
evidence  was  rather  against  me.  Mere  lofty  repudiation  would 
be  unavailing,  and  by  my  infernal  facetiousness  about  the 
woodcock  I  had  effectively  filled  in  the  case  against  myself.  At  all 
events,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  establish  a  basis,  and  have  it 
out  with  Tim  Connor.     I  rang  the  bell. 

*  Peter,  is  Tim  Connor  about  the  place  ?  ' 

*  He  is  not,  sir.  I  heard  him  say  he  was  going  west  the  hill 
to  mend  the  bounds  fence.'  Peter's  face  was  covered  with  soot, 
his  eyes  were  red,  and  he  coughed  ostentatiously.  *  The  sweep's 
after  breaking  one  of  his  brushes  within  in  yer  bedroom  chimney, 
sir,'  he  went  on,  with  all  the  satisfaction  of  his  class  in  announc- 
ing domestic  calamity ;  *  he's  above  on  the  roof  now,  and  he'd  be 
thankful  to  you  to  go  up  to  him.' 

I  followed  him  upstairs  in  that  state  of  simmering  patience 
that  any  employer  of  Irish  labour  must  know  and  sympathise 
with.  I  climbed  the  rickety  ladder  and  squeezed  through  the 
dirty  trapdoor  involved  in  the  ascent  to  the  roof,  and  was 
confronted  by  the  hideous  face  of  the  sweep,  black  againdt  the 
frosty  blue  sky.  He  had  encamped  with  all  his  paraphernalia  on 
the  flat  top  of  the  roof,  and  was  good  enough  to  rise  and  put  his 
pipe  in  his  pocket  on  my  arrival. 

*  Good  morning.  Major.  That's  a  grand  view  you  have  up 
here,'  said  the  sweep.  He  was  evidently  far  too  well-bred  to  talk 
shop.  *  I  thravelled  every  roof  in  this  counthry,  and  there  isn't 
one  where  you'd  get  as  handsome  a  prospect ! ' 

Theoretically  he  was  right,  but  I  had  not  come  up  to  the  roof 
to  discuss  scenery,  and  demanded  brutally  why  he  had  sent  for 
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me.  The  explanation  involved  a  recital  of  the  special  genius 
required  to  sweep  the  Shreelane  chimneys ;  of  the  fact  that  the 
sweep  had  in  infancy  been  sent  up  and  down  every  one  of  them  by 
Great-Uncle  McCarthy ;  of  the  three  ass-loads  of  soot  that  by  his 
peculiar  skill  he  had  this  morning  taken  from  the  kitchen  chimney  ; 
of  its  present  purity,  the  draught  being  such  that  it  would  *  dhraw 
up  a  young  cat  with  it.'  Finally — reahsing  that  I  could  endure 
no  more — he  explained  that  my  bedroom  chimney  had  got  what 
he  called  *  a  wynd '  in  it,  and  he  proposed  to  climb  down  a  Httle 
way  in  the  stack  to  try  'would  he  get  to  come  at  the  brush.* 
The  sweep  was  very  small,  the  chimney  very  large.  I  stipulated 
that  he  should  have  a  rope  round  his  waist,  and  despite  the 
illegahty,  I  let  him  go.  He  went  down  hke  a  monkey,  digging 
his  toes  and  fingers  into  the  niches  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
old  chimney ;  Peter  held  the  rope.     I  lit  a  cigarette  and  waited. 

Certainly  the  view  from  the  roof  was  worth  coming  up  to 
look  at.  It  was  rough,  heathery  country  on  one  side,  with  a 
string  of  little  blue  lakes  running  hke  a  turquoise  necklet  round 
the  base  of  a  firry  hill,  and  patches  of  pale  green  pasture  were 
set  amidst  the  rocks  and  heather.  A  silvery  flash  behind  the 
undulations  of  the  hills  told  where  the  Atlantic  lay  in  imimense 
plains  of  sunlight.  I  turned  to  survey  with  an  owner's  eye  my 
own  grey  woods  and  straggling  plantations  of  larch,  and  espied 
a  man  coming  out  of  the  western  wood.  He  had  something  on 
his  back,  and  he  was  walking  very  fast;  a  rabbit  poacher  no 
doubt.  As  he  passed  out  of  sight  into  the  back  avenue.  I  saw  he 
was  beginning  to  run.  At  the  same  instant  I  saw  on  the  hill 
beyond  my  western  boundaries  half  a  dozen  horsemen  scrambling 
by  zigzag  ways  down  towards  the  wood.  There  was  one  red 
coat  among  them ;  it  came  first  at  the  gap  in  the  fence  that  Tim, 
Connor  had  gone  out  to  mend,  and  with  the  others  was  lost  to 
sight  in  the  covert,  from  which,  in  another  instant,  came  clearly 
through  the  frosty  air  a  shout  of  *  Gone  to  ground !  *  Tremendous 
horn  blowings  followed,  then,  all  in  the  same  moment,  I  saw  the 
hounds  break  in  full  cry  from  the  wood,  and  come  stringing  over 
the  grass  and  up  the  back  avenue  towards  the  yard  gate.  Were 
they  running  a  fresh  fox  into  the  stables? 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  hunting-man,  but  I  am  an  Irishman, 
and  so,  it  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  state,  is  Peter.  We  forgot 
the  sweep  as  if  he  Imd  never  existed,  and  precipitated  ourselves 
down  the  ladder,  down  the  stairs,  and  out  into  the  yard.  One 
side  of  the  yard  is  formed  by  the  coach-house  and  a  long 
stable,  with  a  range  of  lofts  above  them,  planned  on  the  heroic 
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scale  in  such  matters  that  obtained  in  Ireland  formerly.  These 
join  the  house  at  the  corner  by  the  back  door.  A  long  flight  of 
stone  steps  leads  to  the  lofts,  and  up  these,  as  Peter  and  I 
emerged  from  the  back  door,  the  hounds  were  struggling  helter- 
skelter.  Almost  simultaneously  there  was  a  confused  clatter  of 
hoofs  in  the  back  avenue,  and  Flurry  Knox  came  stooping  at  a 
gallop  under  the  archway  followed  by  three  or  four  other  riders. 
They  flung  themselves  from  their  horses  and  made  for  the  steps 
of  the  loft ;  more  hounds  pressed,  yelling,  on  their  heels,  the  din 
was  indescribable,  and  justified  Mrs.  Cadogan's  subsequent  remark 
that  '  when  she  heard  the  noise  she  thought  the  divil  and  all  his 
young  ones  was  broke  loose.' 

I  jostled  in  the  wake  of  the  party,  and  found  myself  in  the 
loft,  wading  in  hay,  and  nearly  deafened  by  the  clamour  that  was 
bandied  about  the  high  roof  and  walls.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  loft  the  hounds  were  raging  in  the  hay,  encouraged  thereto 
by  the  whoops  and  screeches  of  Flurry  and  his  friends.  High 
up  in  the  gable  of  the  loft,  where  it  joined  the  main  wall  of  the 
house,  there  was  a  small  door,  and  I  noted  with  a  transient  sur- 
prise that  there  was  a  long  ladder  leading  up  to  it.  Even  as  it 
caught  my  eye  a  hound  fought  his  way  out  of  a  drift  of  hay  and 
began  to  jump  at  the  ladder,  throwing  his  tongue  vociferously, 
and  even  clambering  up  a  few  rungs  in  his  excitement. 

*  There's  the  way  he's  gone  !  '  roared  Flurry,  striving  through 
hounds  and  hay  towards  the  ladder,  *  Trumpeter  has  him ! 
What's  up  there,  back  of  the  door,  Major?  I  don't  remember  it 
at  all.' 

My  crimes  had  evidently  been  forgotten  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  moment.  While  I  was  futilely  asserting  that  had  the  fox 
gone  up  the  ladder  he  could  not  possibly  have  opened  the  door 
and  shut  it  after  him,  even  if  the  door  led  anywhere,  which,  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  it  did  not,  the  door  in  question  opened,  and 
to  my  amazement  the  sweep  appeared  at  it.  He  gesticulated 
violently,  and  over  the  tumult  was  heard  to  asseverate  that  there 
was  nothing  above  there,  only  a  way  into  the  flue,  and  anyone 
would  be  destroyed  with  the  soot 

*  Ah,  go  to  blazes  with  your  soot ! '  interrupted  Flurry,  already 
half-way  up  the  ladder. 

I  followed  him,  the  other  men  pressing  up  behind  me.  That 
Trumpeter  had  made  no  mistake  was  mstantly  brought  home  to 
our  noses  by  the  reek  of  fox  that  met  us  at  the  door.  Instead 
of  a  chimney,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  dilapidated  bedroom,  full 
of  people.     Tim  Connor  was  there,  the  sweep  was  there,  and  a 
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squalid  elderly  man  and  woman  on  whom  I  had  never  set  eyes 
before.  There  was  a  large  open  fireplace,  black  with  the  soot 
the  sweep  had  brought  down  with  him,  and  on  the  table  stood 
a  bottle  of  my  own  special  Scotch  whisky.  In  one  corner  of 
the  room  was  a  pile  of  broken  packing  cases,  and  beside  these  on 
the  floor  lay  a  bag  in  which  something  kicked. 

Flurry,  looking  more  uncomfortable  and  nonplussed  than  I 
could  have  beUeved  possible,  listened  in  silence  to  the  ceaseless 
harangue  of  the  elderly  woman.  The  hounds  were  yelling  like 
lost  spirits  in  the  loft  below,  but  her  voice  pierced  the  uproar  like 
a  bagpipe.  It  was  an  unspeakably  vulgar  voice,  yet  it  was  not 
the  voice  of  a  countrywoman,  and  there  were  frowzy  remnants 
of  respectability  about  her  general  aspect. 

'  And  is  it  you.  Flurry  Enox,  that's  calling  me  a  disgrace  1 
Disgrace,  indeed,  am  I  ?  Me  that  was  your  poor  mother's  own 
imcle's  daughter,  and  as  good  a  McCarthy  as  ever  stood  in 
Shreelane ! ' 

What  followed  I  could  not  comprehend,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  sweep  kept  up  a  perpetual  under-current  of  explanation 
to  me  as  to  how  he  had  got  down  the  wrong  chimney.  I  noticed 
that  his  breath  stank  of  whisky — Scotch,  not  the  native  variety. 

•  •••••• 

Never,  as  long  as  Flurry  Knox  lives  to  blow  a  horn,  will  he 
hear  the  last  of  the  day  that  he  ran  his  mother's  first  cousin  to 
ground  in  the  attic.  Never,  while  Mrs.  Cadogan  can  hold  a 
basting  spoon,  will  she  cease  to  recount  how,  on  the  same 
occasion,  she  plucked  and  roasted  ten  couple  of  woodcock  in 
one  torrid  hour  to  provide  luncheon  for  the  hunt.  In  the  glory 
of  this  achievement  her  confederacy  with  the  stowaways  in  the 
attic  is  wholly  slurred  over,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
startling  outburst  of  summons  for  trespass,  brought  by  Tim 
Connor  during  the  remainder  of  the  shooting  season,  obscured 
the  unfortunate  episode  of  the  bagged  fox.  It  was,  of  course, 
zeal  for  my  shooting  that  induced  him  to  assist  Mr.  Knox's 
<lisroputable  relations  in  the  deportation  of  my  foxes ;  and  I 
have  allowed  it  to  remain  at  that. 

In  fact,  the  only  things  not  allowed  to  remain  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCarthy  Gannon.  They,  as  my  landlord  informed  me, 
in  the  midst  of  vast  apologies,  had  been  permitted  to  squat  at 
Shret'hine  until  my  tenancy  began,  and  having  then  ostentatiously 
and  abusively  left  the  house,  they  had,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Cadogans,  secretly  returned  to  roost  in  the  comer,  attic,  to  sell 
foxes  under  the  aegis  of  my  name,  and  to  make  inroads  on  my 

!•  D  2 
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belpQgings.     Tbey  retained  connection  with  the  outer  world  by 
means  of  the  ladder  and  the  loft,  and  with  the  honae  in  general, 
and  my  whisky  in  particular,  by  a  door  into  the  other  attics — 
a  door  concealed  by  the  wardrobe  in  which  reposed  Great-Uncle ,, 
McCarthy's  tall  hat. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  relinqoish  the  prospect  of 
writing  a  monograph  on  Great-Uncle  McCarthy  for  a  Spiritualistio 
Journal,  but  with  the  departore  of  his  relations  he  ceased  to 
manifest  himself,  and  neither  the  nailing  up  of  packing  cases, 
nor  the  ramble  of  the  cart  thlit  took  them  to  the  station,  dis- 
turbed my  sleep  for  the  fntnre. 

I  understand  that  the  task  of  cleanng  out  the  McCarthy 
Gannon's  effects  was  of  a  nature  that  necessitated  two  glasses 
of  whisky  per  man  ;  and  if  the  remnants  of  rabbit  and  jackdaw 
disinterred  in  the  process  were  anything  like  the  crow  that 
was  thrown  out  of  the  window  at  my  feet,  I  do  not  grudge  the 
restorative. 

As  Mrs.  Cadogan  remarked  to  the  sweep,  '  A  Tui;k  couldn't 
stand  it.' 


SPORT  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

BY  LOBD  HAMPDEN,  GOVERNOR  OP  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


The  difficulty  o(  writing  on  sport  in  New  South  Wales  iB  that 
the  article  itself  is  so  hard  to  find.  To  have  good  Bport,  hunting  oi 
shooting,  you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  preservation.  Now, 
Australia  is  a  democratic  country  where  the  preservation  of 
game,  or  of  wild  animals,  as  it  is  understood  in  England,  would 
not  be  tolerated,  A  few  hirds  are  protected  by  law,  such  as  tho 
laii^'hing  jackass  and  the  lyre  bird,  and  there  is  a  general  close 
time  for  swans,  ducks,  and  quail.  In  the  season,  however,  any- 
one can  shoot  without  fear  of  trespass,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  within  reach  of  population  a  solitude  has  been  effected  so 
far  Eks  regards  the  animal  kingdom.  I  walked  for  many  hours 
through  the  bush  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Macguarie,  which  is 
within  easy  reach  of  Newcastle,  and  I  never  heard  the  note  of  a 
single  bird,  parrot  or  other,  nor  did  I  notice  the  track  of  any 
living  animal.  It  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  if  no  law  is  passed 
for  the  better  preservation  of  birds  and  animals,  more  pat- 
ticnlarly  of  the  turkey  bustard,  the  kangaroo,  and  enm,  there 
will  be  a  clean  sweep  of  them  in  New  South  Wales  ns  settlement 
progresses.  Of  sport,  in  a  wide  sense,  there  is  plenty  and  to 
spare.  The  Australians  are  passionately  attached  to  horse- 
racing,  they  have  quite  recently  shown  us  their  superiority  in 
the  cricket-field,  and  their  skill  and  courage  in  the  saddle  ore 
world-known. 
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Horse-racing  is  well  managed  by  the  Australians,  and  the 
skill  of  Australian  cricketers  is  a  matter  of  universal  knowledge. 
The  last  contests  between  England  and  Australia  created  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  popular  interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  play  of  Mr.  Stoddart's  English  eleven  wa& 
not  at  all  equal  to  their  reputation.  On  paper  the  eleven  was 
equal  to  any  team  which  the  Australians  could  produce,  yet,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  test  match,  the  Englishmen  were 
heavily  beaten.  In  all  probability  several  causes  contributed  to 
this  result.  The  summer  in  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  was 
abnormally  severe,  and  must  have  been  intensely  trying  to  men. 
new  to  the  chmate,  several  of  their  best  players  being  from 
time  to  time  indisposed.  The  latter  misfortune,  however,  is  one 
which  is  sure  to  trouble  the  management  of  every  visiting  team^ 
and  provision  against  it  can  only  be  made  by  increasing  the 
number  of  the  players  engaged.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
arrangements  made,  the  home  team  must  always  have  an 
immense  advantage  in  being  able  to  draw  their  players  from  the 
whole  body  of  cricketers  available  for  first-class  matches.  As- 
against  Mr.  Stoddart's  eleven,  this  was  exemplified  by  the  success, 
which  followed  the  decision  of  the  Australians  to  play  Noble  and 
Howell  instead  of  two  players  who  had  not  been  very  successful 
in  the  first  test  match. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disadvantages  suffered  by  the 
Englishmen,  they  were  really  incidental  to  the  conditions  of  the 
venture  which  they  undertook,  and  the  fact  remains  that^ 
splendid  as  some  of  their  individual  play  was,  they  were  beaten 
by  the  superior  all-round  skill  of  the  Australian  team. 

The  one  and  only  regrettable  incident  in  these  matches  was- 
the  attack  made  by  one  of  the  English  professionals  on  the 
umpire  Bannerman.  The  appointment  of  Bannerman  was 
suggested  by  the  English  captain  himself,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Bannerman  was  fully  qualified  to  act  as  umpire, 
and  that  his  decisions  would  command  the  respect  of  the  English 
eleven. 

Apart,  however,  from  any  consideration  arising  out  of  the 
action  thus  taken  by  the  English  captain,  the  umpire's  decisions 
should  be  publicly  respected,  or  the  game  will  have  to  be 
discontinued.  The  umpire's  position  in  the  football  arena  has 
long  been  one  of  discomfort,  and  even  of  danger,  but  I  had 
hoped  that  this  would  never  be  the  case  in  cricket.  The  question 
is  not  whether  Bannerman  was  a  good  umpire  or  whether  his 
decision  was  a  wise  one.     It  is  whether,  being  the  umpire,  it  was 
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legitimate  or  decent  to  call  his  decisions  in  question.  The 
Australian  cricketing  world  is  looking  anxiously  to  the  action 
of  the  Marylebone  Club,  hoping  that  they  will  vindicate  the 
honour  and  credit  of  English  cricketers  in  this  unfortunate 
matter. 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  fishing  and  shooting  sport  is 
hard  to  get  in  New  South  Wales.  Of  salmon  and  trout  fly- 
fishing there  is  none,  though  I  have  been  told  that  there  are 
trout  in  the  Snowy  Eiver  of  a  fair  weight. 

One  needs  to  know  his  book,  so  to  speak,  to  get  good  fishing 
in  New  South  Wales  waters  ;  but,  knowing  it,  then  there  is  good 
sport  for  the  expert  angler.  Salmon  and  trout  are  not  yet 
acclimatised  to  the  inland  waters,  but  efforts  are  continuously 
made  to  stock  them,  and  probably  within  a  few  years  there  will 
be  abundant  results.  The  western  rivers  (i.e.  rivers  flowing  into 
the  great  Murray  system)  are  well  supplied  with  Murray  cod, 
silver  perch,  golden  perch,  jew-fish,  and  fresh-water  bream ;  and 
as  all  thebe  varieties  take  bait  freely,  there  is  good  fishing  in  their 
favourite  haunts.  Unfortunately,  however,  netting  and  pollution 
of  the  streams  result  in  the  depletion  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
close  to  settlements. 

Excellent  sport,  nevertheless,  is  to  be  got  on  the  Tumut  Biver, 
near  to  its  junction  with  the  Murrumbidgee,  on  the  Namoi,  and 
on  many  other  tributaries  of  the  Murray  or  the  Darling,  when  the 
streams  are  not  subject  to  repeated  takings  by  the  net  fisherman 

The  state  of  the  river  regulates  the  fishing,  as  freshets  of 
floods  bring  down  a  muddy  stream  which  is  fatal  to  sport.  The 
requisites  for  success  are  fairly  warm  weather,  a  clear  stream,  and 
a  good  supply  of  bait,  such  as  earthworms,  shrimps,  crickets,  or 
wood-borer  grubs.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  an  angler  to  bring 
home,  under  favourable  conditions,  a  take  of  from  two  to  three 
dozen  perch  and  cod  of  an  average  weight  of  2  lb.  each  for  a 
day*s  fishing. 

In  the  eastern  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific,  such  as  the 
Hunter  and  the  Hawkesbury,  there  abounds  a  perch  which  may 
be  fished  for  with  either  a  fly  or  a  sunken  bait.  On  the  Faterson 
and  Williams  rivers,  the  settlers  frequently  spend  an  afternoon  in 
the  summer  rod-fishing  in  some  quiet  pools,  and  their  endeavours, 
are  generally  amply  rewarded  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  fish. 

But  sea-fishing  is  the  more  familiar  pastime  of  the  Australian 
sportsman.  Whether  it  be  from  the  convenient  situation  of 
Sydney  to  so  many  estuaries  of  the  sea,  or  some  other  cause,  it  ia 
a  fact  that  there  are  more  amateur  fishermen  in  and  around 
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Sydney  than  in  any  other  of  the  Australian  capitals.  They  have 
an  association  which  is  well  organised  with  monthly  meetings, 
whereat  lectmres  and  exhibitions  pertinent  to  their  hobby  are 
given.  And  once  or  twice  a  month,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  the 
members  rendezvous  on  some  favourite  ground  and  enter  into 
friendly  contests  for  trophies  presented  by  patrons  of  the  sport. 

The  schnapper  is,  of  course,  the  king  of  Australian  fish,  and 
the  schnapper  grounds  off  Sydney  Heads,  Botany,  Broken  Bay, 
and  Bird  Island,  are  regularly  visited  during  the  season  by 
enthusiasts,  who,  in  open  boats  or  in  steamers,  fish  with  hand 
lines  for  the  '  school  .schn^rpper,'  which  average  from  5  lb.  to 
8  lb.  each.  But  the  sport  is  not  varied  enough  for  one  looking 
beyond  the  pot.  True  it  is  that  if  sharks  come  about,  as  they 
frequently  do,  then  it  is  a  break  in  the  monotony  of  pulling  up 
schnapper,  to  pull  up  schnappers'  heads  instead.  The  sharks  bite 
the  body  from  the  shoulders  down,  as  cleanly  as  if  cut  with  a 
knife. 

Shark  fishing  is  another  favourite  sport  with  a  section  of  the 
fishermen.  It  is  full  of  excitement  and  not  without  danger.  The 
best  sport  is  with  the  '  blue  pointer,'  which  runs  to  a  length  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  when  full  grown.  There  is  satisfaction 
in  the  catching  of  such  a  fish  when  one  realises  that  a  full-grown 
*  pointer,*  educated  by  habit  to  the  ways  of  Sydney  harbour  and 
its  frequenters,  is  a  dangerous  nuisance,  and  may  at  any  time  * 
attack  bathers  or  frail  craft. 

The  blue-pointer  will  give  good  sport,  provided  be  is  well 
grown ;  he  will  fight  until  he  is  drowned  by  careful  playing,  or 
disabled  by  a  lance  thrust.  At  times  these  fish  will  charge  the 
boat,  and  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  use  the  lance. 

But  the  best  sport  for  the  expert  angler  is  black  bream 
fishing.  To  be  an  expert  bream  fisherman  requires  practice  and 
judgment,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  in  a  boat  one  or 
two  men  hauling  in  freely  while  the  remainder  of  the  party  may 
not  catch  even  one  fish.  The  black  bream  is  a  school  fish,  whose 
habits  are  to  visit  the  rivers  and  estuaries  during  the' late  autumn 
and  early  spring,  for  in  the  summer  months  they  seem  to  prefer 
the  ocean.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  hook  the  *  darkey,*  as  he  is 
called,  with  heavy  tackle  and  common  bait.  The  finest  of  fine 
lines,  a  light  sinker,  and  a  length  of  good  gut  are  essentials ;  with 
prawns  for  bait,  and  a  sensitive  hand  to  work  the  line  or  the  rod, 
the  requisites  are  complete. 

The  eddies  along  the  points  of  Paramatta  Eiver,  of  Qeorge's 
Eiver,  and  of  Port  Hacking,  are  the  favourite  grounds,  and  great 
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catches  are  at  times  recorded  from  these  parts.  But  the  best 
ground  o(  all  is  at  Jibbon,  the  soath  head  of  Port  Hacking,  in 
Janaary  and  February  of  the  year.  With  calm  weather  and  a 
fairly  light  night,  when  there  is  no  phosphorescence  in  the  water, 
the  little  reach  at  Jibbon  will  be  lined  with  skiffs,  each  moored 
'  stem  and  stem  '  along  the  shore  line,  about  four  or  five  fathoms 
out  from  the  rocks,  and  each  boat  will  be  occupied  by  ite  two  or 
three  enthusiastic  bream  fishera,  who  will  be  busy  until  they  tire 
of  the  sport.  Ten  to  fifteen  dozen  of  bream  from  1  lb.  to  2  lb. 
each  is  not  out  ^f  the  way  as  a  catch  for  a  successful  party  of  two 
or  three  men. 


As  a  general  rule  visitors  to  New  South  Wales  are  misled 
into  condemning  the  fishing  by  want  of  proper  guidance  in  their 
jiursuit  of  the  sport. 

Three  set  rules  are  worth  observing :  firtt,  never  to  fish  in 
tlio  middle  of  the  day,  say  from  10  A.M.  to  3  P.M. ;  xecond,  never 
til  fish  in  southerly  weather;  third,  an  hour  on  the  last  of  ono 
li'te  and  on  the  first  of  another  is  worth  three  hours  of  a  full 
ninning  tide. 

Visitors  to  New  South  Wales  in  the  autumn  and  early 
Riiiimer  months  may  be  sure  of  good  sport  and  good  scenery  at 
the  National  Park.  I'ort  Hacking,  or  at  Woy  Woy.  on  the  Northern 
Railway  line,  eitluT  place  being  within  an  hour  and  a  half  rail 
from  Sydney. 
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In  good  seasons  there  is  splendid  duck  shooting  to  be 
obtained  in  New  South  Wales,  the  only  drawback  to  the  sport 
being  the  necessity  of  pursuing  it  in  the  summer  weather,  when 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  oppressive,  and  when  the  mosquito  and 
sandfly  are  apt  to  make  themselves  unpleasantly  inconvenient. 
My  own  experience  of  duck  shooting  was  confined  to  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  winter  weather  to  the  district  of  the  Macquarie  Eiver, 
between  Dubbo  and  Nyngan.  Every  preparation  had  been  made 
to  enable  our  party  to  reach  a  camp  which  had  been  formed  on 
the  Macquarie,  where  we  should  have  had  plenty  of  duck,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  rain  came  down  the  night  we  travelled  by 
train  from  Sydney,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Mullengudgery 
station,  the  country,  the  soil  of  which  is  black,  and  the  substance 
heavy,  had  become  so  yielding  that  locomotion  was  rendered 
difl&cult.  The  neighbourhood  here  is  not  sufficiently  settled  to 
allow  of  roads.  We  travelled  in  buggies  across  the  bush,  the 
wheels  sinking  into  the  yielding  black  soil,  so  that  by  night  we 
had  gone  twenty-five  miles  instead  of  the  required  forty  miles, 
and  we  had  to  unharness  and  get  a  shake-down  for  the  night  in 
a  shearer's  hut,  fifteen  miles  short  of  our  destination. 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  for  surprise  to  me  how,  under 
these  conditions,  our  host  was  able  to  do  as  much  as  he  did  for 
our  comfort.  We  lit  a  fire  in  the  hut,  but  as  we  had  with  us  no 
bedding  it  can  be  readily  believed  that  our  night  at  that  shearer's 
hut  was  the  reverse  of  comfortable.  However,  time  being  short, 
we  decided  to  remain  where  we  were,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  day  we  had  obtained  from  the  camp  on  the  Macquarie  all 
that  we  wanted  for  our  comfort.  The  decision  was  necessary,  but 
unfortunate,  for  if  we  had  pushed  on  to  the  Macquarie  we  should 
have  obtained  better  sport,  the  duck  being  mostly  up  in  that 
district. 

There  is  a  charming  freedom  and  uncertainty  about  bush 
travelling.  My  host  met  me  at  the  station  with  a  four-horse 
buggy,  and  the  way  we  bumped  and  bounced  over  ruts  and  logs^ 
skirted  trees  and  negotiated  creeks,  was  a  revelation  of  what  can 
be  done  if  the  driver  is  skilful  and  the  carriage  light  but  strong. 
Sometimes  emulation  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  drivers,  and  the 
situation  becomes,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  exciting  to  those  who 
have  to  sit  still  and  look  on.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  my 
friend,  who  was  leading,  avoided  a  creek  as  too  dangerous,  but 
the  next  man  took  the  risk,  and  getting  safely  to  the  other  side 
gained  a  mile  upon  us.  *  Ah  !  '  lamented  my  friend,  *  Mar  has. 
got  the  bulge  on  us  ! '     This  was  incomprehensible  to  my  under- 
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standing,  but  on  inquiry  I  learnt  that  the  word  'bulge'  was 
short  Australian  for  '  advantage/  How  true  is  the  old  saying 
that  one  lives  and  learns  ! 

The  first  day's  occupation  consisted  of  a  drive  of  kangaroo 
and  emu.  There  were  crowds  of  them,  but  in  the  shooting  of 
these  animals  there  is  no  sport.  The  kangaroo  is  not  difficult 
to  approach,  and  is  of  a  timid  and  inoffensive  disposition.  I 
sincerly  trust  that  measures  will  be  taken  to  preserve  kangaroos 
and  emus  in  limited  numbers,  both  of  these  animals  being  worth 
keeping  as  characteristic  of  the  country. 

The  wild  turkey  were  fairly  nimierous  in  this  district.  Like 
the  kangaroo  and  the  emu,  they  retreat  with  the  advance  of 
civilised  settlement.  In  these  parts,  however,  they  have  still 
a  free  and  happy  home.  The  paddocks,  so«called,  are  more 
provinces  than  what  we  in  England  understand  by  the  word 
paddock.  'A  small  one  is  eight  thousand  acres,  and  they  range 
up  to  thirty  thousand  acres.  So  it  may  be  imagined  that  there 
is  room  for  the  wild  turkey  and  emu,  and  that  one  may  roam 
some  miles  before  one  sees  the  quarry  which  is  sought.  The 
best  way  of  approaching  the  turkey  is  to  drive  round  and  round 
in  a  buggy,  gradually  narrowing  the  circle,  and  in  this  way  one 
may  often  get  within  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  when  a  charge  of  No.  1 
should  secure  the  bird.     These  turkeys  are  good  eating. 

Two  of  my  friends  who  were  of  the  party,  being  young  and 
full  of  ardour,  engaged  in  some  adventurous  sport  all  to  them- 
selves. Driving  across  a  paddock  they  espied  a  wild  boar,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  a  run  after  this  animal,  pegging 
into  him  with  small  shot  whenever  they  were  near  enough  and 
had  breath  to  shoot.  I  am  afraid  there  was  something  of  the 
ridiculous  in  the  proceeding,  and  yet  there  was  a  decided  element 
of  danger  in  it ;  for  the  wild  boar,  though  not  indigenous,  being  a 
descendant  of  the  domestic  pig  who  escaped  into  the  freedom  of 
the  bush,  is  a  savage  animal  enough.  I  saw  only  the  beginning 
of  the  chase,  but  I  was  informed  that  they  succeeded  even- 
tually in  bagging  the  pig. 

A  capital  day  with  duck  followed  our  turkey  stalk.  Five  of 
us  started  in  the  morning  for  a  lagoon  which  was  flanked  by 
gum  and  willow  trees.  About  an  hour's  shooting  at  wild-duck, 
which  flew  at  considerable  height  from  one  end  of  the  lagoon  to 
the  other,  circling  round  for  some  miles  and  again  returning  to 
the  water,  resulted  in  a  kill  of  seventy  of  various  sorts.  The 
sport  was  good  and  the  shooting  difficult,  not  merely  owing  to 
the  flight  of  the  birds,  but  also  to  the  necessity  of  hiding  and 
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shooting  from  under  the  shelter  pt  the  trees.  My  birds  all  fell, 
unfortunately,  into  the  lagoon,  and,  having  no  retriever,  the 
prospect  of  securing  them  appeared  remotjp,  when  one  of  my 
hosts,  an  Australian  squatter,  of  some  sixty  years  and  of  a 
gigantic  build,  quietly  divested  himself  of  his  clothing,  and 
plunging  into  the  lagoon  swam  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  retriev- 
ing all  my  ducks.  I  admired  the  action,  though  I  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  lead.  It  was  quite  typical  of  the  Australian 
bush,  and  I  have  deeply  regretted  that  I  was  on  that  occasion 
without  my  Kodak. 

One  of  the  best  day's  sport  I  had  in  New  South  Wales  was 
with  Mr.  Patrick  Osborne,  at  his  station  Carrundooley,  about 
forty  miles  from  Goulbiirn,  on  Lake  St.  George.  The  season 
was  one  of  severe  drought,  causing  heavy  losses  in  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  it  can  therefore  be  well  imagined  that  the  same 
cause  operated  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  hares  in  the  district. 
Nevertheless,  we  had  a  good  day's  hare  driving,  bagging  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  whole  neighbourhood  turned  out  on 
horse  or  on  foot,  driving  the  game  in  over  miles  of  country. 
The  guns  were  placed  behind  trees  in  the  bush,  and  my  horse 
being  unused  to  firearms,  the  greatest  excitement  I  had  during 
the  day  was  the  anxiety  I  felt  at  every  drive  lest  the  animal 
should  escape  from  his  tether,  and  leave  me  to  make  my  way 
home  on  foot. 

In  the  summer  weather,  when  there  has  been  a  sufficiency  of 
rain,  there  is  good  snipe  shooting  to  be  had  in  many  parts  of 
New  South  Wales ;  but  the  sport  has  to  be  good  to  compensate 
for  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  a  day's  sport  under  an  Australian 
summer  sun. 

On  these  shooting  expeditions  the  midday  meal  is  an  impor- 
tant matter.  A  billy  for  tea  and  a  good  bush  fire  are  the  first 
requisites,  and  when  these  have  been  provided  near  a  good  shelter 
from  the  sun,  the  lunch  and  siesta  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  temperature 
typical  of  the  Australian  bush  in  winter,  and  thoroughly  delightful 
to  the  senses. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  agreeable  in  the  way  of 
sport  in  Australia  than  a  day  after  quail  with  setters  or  pointers 
in  the  winter  weather.  A  dry,  crisp  air,  a  bright  sun,  and  grass 
paddocks  for  the  ground,  render  the  exercise  pleasant ;  and  when 
the  quail  are  numerous  you  get  a  variety  of  quick  shooting. 
What  gives  the  quail  a  chance  they  would  not  have  in  the  open 
is  that  in  most  of  the  ground  there  are  remains  of  the  original 
bush,  in  the  shape  of  decaying  ring-barked  trees,  skeletons  of  the 
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old  forest.  The  quail  in  his  rapid  flight  is,  soon  after  rising, 
protected  by  these  trunks,  and  it  takes  a  quick  eye  and  s<nne 
practice  to  get  the  shot  in  with  good  effect. 

I  have  had  one  or  two  very  fair  days  with  Mr.  Alexander  Hay 
at  Coolangatta  on  the  Shoalhaven — a  fine  station  which  has  been 
reclaimed  from  Bwamp,  and  converted  to  a  fine  dairying  district 
by  a  simple  system  of  drainage  by  gravitation,  carried  ont  by 
Dr.  Hay,  the  owner,  onder  the  advice  of  Mr.  Wright,  on  engineer. 
The  ground  is  in  many  parts  excellent  for  qnail  shooting.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Alex.  Hay  has  spent  a  considerable  sum  in  the 
endeavour  to  introduce  partridges  into  the  district,  but  I  am 


afraid  the  venture  has  not  been  successful.  Even  in  the  settled 
parts  of  Australia  the  partridge  has  too  many  natural  enemies 
with  whom  to  contend. 

In  quite  another  district  of  New  South  Wales,  that  of  New 
England,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  I  have  also  had  some 
fine  quail  shooting ;  but  it  is  evidence  of  the  immense  area  of  this 
colony,  and  of  the  diversity  of  climate  to  be  met  with  therein, 
that  while  shooting  at  Cooiangatta  I  found  the  middle  of  the  day 
trying,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  There  was  snow  in  New 
England  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  and  I  contrived  with 
great  difficulty  to  keep  my  fingers  warm  enough  to  feel  the 
trigger. 
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One  hears  of  snakes  in  Australia,  but  they  are  seldom  seen^ 
The  district  of  the  Shoalhaven  is  fairly  productive  of  snakes,  but 
during  four  days*  shooting  I  never  saw  one.  In  shooting  through 
long  grass  in  the  summer,  however,  it  is  well  to  wear  boots  up 
to  the  knee.  I  have  only  seen  five  snakes  aUve  in  the  three- 
years  I  have  resided  in  the  country,  and  I  saw  three  of  these  on 
one  day  when  golfing  near  Moss  Vale. 

The  other  two  I  met  when  riding  one  afternoon  in  the  same 
district.  I  was  going  on  ahead,  and  my  horse  shied  violently  at 
something  which  I  did  not  perceive ;  my  friend,  who  was  riding^ 
twenty  lengths  behind  me,  cantered  right  upon  the  top  of  a  brown 
snake.  For  the  space  of  half  a  second  the  creature  was  seen 
wound  round  the  pony's  leg.  On  dismounting  I  could  see  no- 
trace  of  snake  bite,  and  the  pony  fortunately  escaped  scatheless. 

There  is  no  hunting  in  New  South  Wales  with  dogs,  though 
the  hare,  the  kangaroo,  and  the  emu  are  coursed.  I  had  two  or 
three  days  of  this  sport  in  the  Eiverina,  and  from  my  experi- 
ence I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  very  poor  game  to- 
course  the  kangaroo  with  dogs.  If  they  have  any  speed  they 
run  the  kangaroo  down  in  a  very  short  distance.  To  ride 
the  kangaroo  or  the  emu  down  without  dogs  affords  a  good 
gallop  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  given  high,  stiflf  fencing,  the 
quarry  may  distance  his  pursuers ;  though  it  is  extraordinary 
how  often  the  kangaroo  will  jump  along  a  fence  instead  of  to- 
safety  over  it.  The  paddocks,  however,  are  so  large  that  the 
kangaroo  may  often  fail  to  reach  the  boundary  fence  in  time  ta 
save  his  life.  I  confess  that  when  I  was  out  my  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  the  kangaroo.  Another  form  of  sport  to  those 
who  care  for  riding,  and  are  good  horsemen,  is  that  of  yarding 
wild  horses. 

The  wild  horses  or  brumbies  of  Australia  are  not  indigenous  ;. 
they  are  the  descendants  of  horses  that  have  escaped  from  the 
settlers,  and  they  have  increased  largely  in  numbers  in  some 
districts.  With  these  animals  degeneration  sets  in  rapidly,  a^ 
wild  horse  within  two  or  three  generations  becoming  quite  useless 
for  any  purpose  of  man.  Owing  to  in-breeding,  and  to  their 
hard  life,  they  become  weedy,  bad-shouldered,  and  ewe-necked. 
When  run  in  they  buck  viciously,  and  are  very  violent ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  broken  their  courage  leaves  them  entirely. 

Good  sport  is  afiforded  in  yarding  a  mob  of  these  animals,  a- 
course  which  is  often  rendered  necessary  when  a  good  horse  haa 
escaped  from  a  station,  and  joined  their  ranks.  Mares  frequently 
escape,  and  join  the  mob  of  a  wild  stallion. 
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The  favourite  method  for  capturing  mobs  of  the  wild  horse  is 
to  build  *  trap  yards  '  in  guUies,  the  yards  having  wings  of  fence 
extending  into  the  bush  on  either  side  of  a  gully,  or  of  any  other 
natural  passage  of  the  wild  horse.  The  best  horsemen  on  the 
station  on  their  fastest  horses  go  out,  and,  by  dint  of  hard  riding, 
drive  the  mob  into  the  wings  of  the  yard.  Another  method  is  to 
take  out  a  mob  of  quiet  horses,  commonly  known  as  *  tailers/  and 
leave  them  feeding  near  the  haunts  of  the  wild  ones,  who,  after  a 
long  chase,  get  driven  in  among  the  tailers,  and  being  tired,  stay 
with  them,  and  are  driven  into  the  stockyards. 

The  riding  after  these  animals  over  the  rugged  and  broken 
country  which  they  frequent  is  a  dangerous  sport,  as  they  go  at 
a  great  pace.  The  hills  are  steep,  rocks  and  stumps  abound, 
fallen  trees  and  deep  gullies  are  hidden  by  treacherous  scrub, 
which  is  often  so  thick  that  only  a  very  clever  horse,  and  one 
thoroughly  trained  to  the  work,  can  steer  his  way  through  safely 
at  top  speed.  Falls  are  frequent,  and  as  the  chase  is  often 
prolonged  for  hours,  the  tax  on  the  endurance  of  horse  and  rider 
is  very  severe. 

The  strain  on  the  stock  horses  is  so  great  that,  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  yard  a  mob  to  recover  some  valuable  strayed  animal, 
the  station  owner  generally  prefers  to  shoot  the  wild  horses.  The 
progress  made  in  fencing  the  various  runs  has  also  rendered  the 
destruction  of  wild  horses  easier,  and  they  are  now  mainly 
restricted  to  countries  so  rugged  and  broken  that,  except  in  a  few 
places,  they  cannot  be  pursued  on  horseback. 

On  some  stations,  situated  in  rough  country,  where  many 
horses  are  bred,  mobs  neglected  for  any  length  of  time  become  as 
hard  to  dislodge  from  their  fastnesses  as  the  horse  who  has  never 
known  an  owner.  They  will  run  from  hill  to  hill,  and  from 
gully  to  gully,  in  their  own  tract  of  country,  defying  the  efforts 
of  the  most  experienced  riders  to  yard  them. 

On  December  7,  1897,  Captain  Sloane  Stanley,  12th  Lancers, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Paterson,  and  Mr.  Davison,  the  manager  of  the 
Burderini  station,  had  a  ride  after  a  mob  of  young  horses 
which  had  been  running  wild  in  the  bush  for  some  years.  The 
country  consisted  of  steep  hills  and  gullies,  thickly  timbered  in 
parts,  the  ground  being  a  regular  network  of  fallen  timber 
and  stones.  Their  object  in  going  out  was  to  yard  two  horses 
which  were  known  to  have  been  running  for  some  time  with  the 
others  in  the  ranges  near  the  river.  After  a  long  ride,  they  came 
across  the  horses.  They  were  headed  for  the  station,  and  after 
three  or  four  miles'  galloping  they  outpaced  their  pursuers  and 
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wheeled  back.  At  this  point  a  fresh  horBeman  took  up  the 
chase,  and  to  such  good"  purpose,  that  one  of  the  horses  holted 
through  a  wire  fence  and  escaped,  while  the  other  was  brought 
down  to  the  yard  in  company  with  a  tailer. 

My  recollections  of  sport  extend  no  further.  As  will  have 
been  observed,  I  certainly  obtained  some  ;  but  New  South  Wales 
cannot  be  called  a  sporting  country.  If  a  man  were  on  sport 
intent,  I  should  not  advise  him  to  come  to  New  South  Wales  ;  but 
if  he  were  only  on  pleasure  bent,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
pay  the  country  a  visit.  The  weather,  for  seven  months  in 
the  year,  is  delicious.  There  is  within  its  area  a  variety  of 
pleasant  climate  to  be  obtained,  and  the  people  of  the  country  are 
hospitable.  He  will  find  here  all  the  interest  which  attaches  to  a 
new  country  and  to  democratic  iustitutious.  There  are,  unfortu- 
nately, no  ancient  and  stately  monuments,  but  the  history  of  the 
country,  short  as  it  is,  is  full  of  interest,  and  eloquent  of  the  skill  and 
energy  of  the  people.  The  progress  made  since  Captain  Philip 
sailed  into  Port  Jackson  is  truly  marvellous,  and  he  would 
indeed  be  a  bold  man  who  would  set  a  limit  to  the  trade  and 
shippmg  of  New  South  Wales,  seeing  that  in  the  short  space  of 
seventy  years  the  shipping  of  the  Port  of  Sydney  has  sprang  from 
twenty  thousand  to  three  milhons  of  tons. 
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BY  LIEUTENAMT  8TDABT  D.  GORDON.  R.N. 


I.— FISHING 

'  How  do  you  manage  to  amuse  yourselves  on  board  a  man-of- 
war?'  So  often  has  the  writer  been  asked  this  question,  that 
be  has  thought — by  way  of  answer  to  the  query — some  little 
account  of  the  different  fashions  out  pleasures  take  in  the  Boyal 
Navy  might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

The  very  making  of  such  an  inquiry  would  suggest,  among 
other  things,  the  landsman's  idea  to  be  that  the  naval  man  has 
little  to  do,  finding  therefore  a  correspondingly  great  trouble  in 
killing  his  Rpare  time.  In  fact,  it  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that 
one  heard,  as  the  common  objection  alleged  against  the  sailor's 
calling,  '  It  is  such  an  idle  life>'  The  constitution  of  Her  Majesty's 
Service  has  never,  unfortunately,  permitted  the  'gentlemen  o( 
England  who  sit  at  home  at  ease  '  to  make  practical  experiment 
of  the  truth  of  this  allegation,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a 
very  different  tale  to  tell. 

But  happily  of  late  years  public  opinion  has  undergone  % 
change  in  this  respect,  attributable  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
more  universal  interest  displayed  in  all  matters  connected  with 
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the  Service.  Now  that  the  nation  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  with- 
out a  navy  our  Empire  would  cease  to  be,  such  ideas,  founded 
upon  ignorant  tradition,  can  no  longer  claim  credence. 

But,  while  keeping  our  first  line  of  defence  in  efl&ciency,  care 
has  been  taken  that  our  sailors  shall  not  afford  an  example  of  all 
work  and  no  play  making  Jack  a  dull  boy. 

It  is  with  the  object,  therefore,  of  setting  forth  in  a  popular 
form  some  modes  in  which  Jack  occupies  his  leisure  moments  that 
these  articles  have  been  written. 

The  different  subjects  treated  of  will  be  under  the  heads  of 
'  Pishing,'  *  Shooting,*  and  *  Riding ;  *  and  as  the  aim  is  to  supply 
the  *  man  in  the  street '  with  the  greatest  amount  possible  of  matter 
of  interest  and  information,  compatible  with  the  limit  of  space,  each 
subject  occupies  a  separate  paper.  The  present  one,  the  first  of 
the  series,  treats  of  fishing,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
'  gentle  art  *  is  practised  by  those  in  Her  Majesty's  Service. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  pastime  is  not  so  common  as,  at  first 
glance,  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  would  be  among  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  Upon  the  waters — the  home  of  all  fish. 
The  reasons  for  this  anomaly  are  various.  First,  it  must  not  be 
concluded  that  all  parts  of  the  globe  are  equally  adapted  to  the 
pursuit  of  fishing  ;  indeed,  the  proverbial  '  fisherman's  luck '  were 
a  fine  yield  when  compared  to  the  very  meagre  reward  for  a  hard 
day's  work  one  obtains  in  some  places  visited.  Then,  again,  it  is 
a  fact  beyond  dispute — though  not  too  generally  known — that  in 
mid-ocean,  distant  from  land,  the  denizens  of  the  deep  are  almost 
wholly  represented  by  the  larger  species,  such  as  the  whale,  the 
shark,  the  porpoise,  and  the  dolphin. 

Moreover,  the  replacing  in  the  Service  of  the  sailing  ship  by 
the  now  universal  steam-propelled  vessel  with  her  swift-whirling 
screw,  has  rendered  impracticable,  if  not  hopeless,  any  attempt  to 
catch  fish  from  the  modern  war-vessel  under  way.  except,  per- 
haps, the  ever-voracious  shark.  But  it  may  be  here  noted  with 
regard  to  these  tigers  of  the  sea,  that  the  sailor  looks  upon  them 
— and  rightly  so — as  his  natural  enemy,  never  losing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  at  their  extermination  ;  and  it  is  understood  that 
a  piece  of  white  bunting  or  rag  over  a  hook  is  often  suflicient 
attraction  wherewith  to  capture  one  of  these  monsters.  However, 
the  more  modern  method  of  destroying  them  is  neither  by  hook 
nor  harpoon,  but  in  the  following  manner.  An  empty  soda-water 
bottle  is  obtained,  into  which  is  put  a  small  charge  of  gimcotton 
with  detonator  attached  ;  from  this  is  led  the  electric  wire,  which 
in  turn  is  connected  up  to  the  battery,  after  passing  through  the 
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cork,  which  latter  is  hermetically  sealed  with  india-rubber  solution. 
Having  duly  encased  this  truly  *  deadly  bottle  *  in  a  piece  of  salt 
pork  or  offal,  it  is  '  paid  out '  astern  at  the  end  of  a  line  along  which 
is  *  stopped  up '  the  wire.  '  Johnny  Shark,'  presently  swimming 
leisurely  by,  spots  the  tempting  morsel,  and  at  once  turning  upon 
his  side,  with  a  single  stroke  of  his  propeller-like  tail,  secures 
at  one  and  the  same  time  his  dinner  and  his  death ;  for  at  the 
very  instant  his  great  jaws  close  upon  the  bait  the  modem  fisher- 
man touches  the  key  of  the  battery,  completing  the  circuit,  and 
blowing  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  shark  into  a  thousand 
atoms. 

As  instancing  their  voracity,  the  writer  once  saw  a  huge 
specimen  of  these  monsters  leap  more  than  half  its  length  out  of 
water  and  seize  in  its  capacious  maw  the  lower  portion  of  its 
already  captured  companion,  which  was  depending  from  the 
spanker  boom-end,  where  he  had  been  left  triced  up  until  a  bullet 
or  two  through  the  brain  should  have  rendered  him  a  less  danger- 
ous acquisition  to  have  inboard. 

Again  may  be  noted  the  case  where  a  young  officer,  while 
fishing  from  the  ship  in  the  outer  harbour  of  Aden,  was  on 
the  point  of  hauling  out  of  the  water  an  average-sized  rock  cod 
he  had  just  caught,  when  it  was  swallowed  whole  by  a  small  but 
ravenous  shark,  which  then,  of  course,  became  attached  to  the  line ; 
but  as  the  young  fisherman  was  debating  in  his  mind  whether  or 
not  his  light  '  tackle  *  was  equal  to  the  strain  of  securing  his  un- 
wonted capture,  the  matter  was  conclusively  settled  for  him  by  a 
very  much  larger  shark  engulfing  in  its  jaws  shark  number  one, 
and  making  off  with  line  and  all. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  every  man-of-war  is 
supplied  with  a  seine,  and  with  it,  especially  upon  outljring 
Btations  where  the  vessel's  visits  to  large  seaport  towns  are  few 
and  far  between,  many  is  the  enjoyable  evening  spent  in  making 
a  good  haul  of  fish.  It  will  usually  be  found  that  there  is  on 
board  each  ship  one  particular  officer  who  takes  especial  interest 
in  matters  piscatorial,  and  he  it  generally  is  who  undertakes  the 
organising  of  the  seining  parties,  which,  by  the  way,  consist  of 
officers  and  men  alike. 

The  launch,  or  perhaps  the  pinnace,  is  the  boat  most 
frequently  requisitioned  to  carry  those  who  gladly  welcome 
this  change  from  the  somewhat  monotonous  life  on  board. 
Immediately  after  *  evening  quarters '  she  is  dropped  alongside  the 
gangway.  A  few  sundries  in  the  way  of  frjring-pans,  fat,  a  bag 
of  biscuit,  and  some  salt,  together  with  lanterns,  candles,  and 
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matches,  are  first  passed  down  into  the  boat,  which,  when  her 
beakers  have  been  filled  with  fresh  water,  takes  in  tow  the 
dinghy,  wherein  is  stowed  the  seine  aU  ready  for  '  shooting.* 
The  boats,  manned  by  the  seining  party  themselves,  then  shove 
off  and  make  towards  the  beach  that  has  previously  been  decided 
upon  as  the  most  likely  to  afford  good  catches. 

On  arrival  at  the  fishing-ground  the  pinnace  is  securely 
anchored  off  the  beach,  after  having  landed  all  such  as  have  not 
already  jumped  overboard  to  swim  ashore ;  for,  let  it  be  remarked^ 
it  is  the  invariable  custom,  of  the  bluejacket  at  all  events,  to. 
adopt  for  seining  the  very  lightest  of  costumes,  in  warm  climates 
a  pair  of  bathing-drawers  frequently  doing  duty  for  the  entire 
'  rig  out.'  Then  comes  the  business  of  the  day,  or,  rather,  the. 
night.  Whilst  three  or  four  experienced  hands  in  the  dinghy  are 
shooting  the  seine  up  against  the  tide,  foraging  parties  are  col- 
lecting wood,  dried  seaweed,  and  what  not ;  and  it  is  not  long 
before  a  huge  bonfire  is  sending  forth  its  cheery  glare,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  attracting  the  fish  from  the  neighbouring 
waters,  and  afterwards  cooking  some  of  their  numbers  for  the 
suppers  of  the  fishermen. 

So  soon  as  the  second  line  has  been  brought  ashore,  the  word 
is  passed  to  '  Haul  in ! '  when,  dividing  themselves  into  two 
parties,  all  hands  man  the  lines,  and  someone  or  other  striking  up 
a  rousing  fo'c'sle  ditty,  the  net  is  steadily  and  slowly  hauled 
to  land,  the  two  ends  being  gradually  brought  together  the 
while.  In  the  meantime  the  men  in  the  dinghy  may  be  seen 
lustily  beating  the  water  on  the  outside  of  *  the  corks '  (the 
top  of  the  net),  scaring  back  those  fish  who  would  make  their 
escape. 

It  is  almost  invariably  the  case,  at  this  style  of  fishing,  that 
the  prospects  of  the  night's  sport  may  be  foretold  from  the  first 
haul ;  and,  should  this  be  unsatisfactory,  it  will  be  found  the 
wiser  plan  at  once  to  shift  to  a  different  fishing-ground.  But 
in  the  event  of  the  initial '  shoot '  proving  successful,  there  is 
soon  ample  sport  and  plenty  of  fun  to  be  had  in  picking  out  and 
collecting  in  buckets  the  finny  creatures,  whose  number  is  only 
exceeded  by  their  diversity  of  formation  and  species,  stowing 
some  in  the  dinghy,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  pinnace,  while  others 
are  taken  up  the  beach  to  the  bonfire  to  be  cooked  and  presently 
eaten. 

Nor  is  the  element  of  danger  entirely  absent ;  for,  notably  on 
the  seaboard  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  besides  sea-eggs  and  other 
similar  creatures  running  their  spikes  into  one's  feet  (few  wear 
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shoes  upon  these  expeditions),  there  is,  for  example,  the  stinging 
ray  with  its  bayonet-like  spear-head  in  the  tail,  which  he  is 
wont  to  plunge,  with  instant  rapidity  and  irresistible  force, 
into  the  leg  of  the  unwary  one  who  may  inadvertently  tread 
upon  him.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  electric  class  of  this  same 
species,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  a  bluejacket  who  has 
never  before  come  across  any  of  this  kind  of  creature  first 
learns  of  its  'shocking*  properties  by  a  personal  experience 
of  them. 

A  somewhat  amusing  instance  of  this,  within  the  writer's 
recollection,  was  when,  at  a  place  named  Sharja,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Oman,  we  one  night  caught  a  very  powerful — electrically 
speaking — specimen  of  this  sort  of  ray.  Here,  it  was  thought, 
was  a  grand  opportunity  for  playing  a  joke  upon  one  of  the  men, 
who  was  a  decided  greenhorn ;  but  on  his  being  advised  to  pick 
up  that  particular  fish,  he  somehow  guessed  all  was  not  as  it 
should  be,  so  to  guard  against  its  biting  him— as  he  feared 
it  would — he  plunged  his  knife  into  the  creature  to  despatch 
it,  when  the  yell  of  surprise  and  pain  that  came  from  him 
might  have  been  heard  a  good  mile  off;  neither  was  it  till 
twenty-four  hours  had  passed  over  his  head  that  he  regained 
the  full  use  of  his  right  arm,  which  had  been  temporarily  paralysed 
by  the  severe  electric  shock  emitted  from  the  fish,  the  current 
finding  a  ready  conductor  in  his  knife. 

It  is  usual  to  extend  these  seining  parties  well  into  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning,  not  the  least  pleasant  part  of  the  excursion 
being  when,  pulling  back  to  the  ship  maybe  with  a  good  boat- 
load of  fine  freshly  caught  fish,  one  of  the  Sims  Eeeves  of  the 
company  will  *  tip  a  stave,*  all  hands  joining  in  the  chorus  with  a 
gusto  that  seems  inseparable  from,  and  pecuUar  to,  the  singing 
of  sailors.  Thus,  bathed  in  the  moonlight,  we  pull  along  with 
steady  stroke,  until  at  length  we  sheer  up  alongside  our  vessel, 
when  the  boats  are  duly  moored  to  the  boom,  and  we  all  of  us 
turn  in  to  enjoy  a  well-earned  sleep  during  the  few  hours  that 
remain  before  'all  hands*  are  again  called  to  begin  another 
day  of  duty  with  'scrub  and  wash  decks.*  At  a  later  hour 
in  the  morning  the  different  cooks-of-the-messes  assemble  on 
deck,  when  the  catch  of  fish  is  apportioned  as  equally  as 
may  be. 

Of  the  other  forms  of  fishing,  that  most  in  vogue  in  the  Service 
is  undoubtedly — as  would  be  imagined — with  the  ordinary  deep- 
sea  fishing-line,  when  the  ship  is  at  anchor,  and,  indeed,  very 
good  sport  can  be  had  when   the  vessel  happens  to  be  lying 
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in  a  roadstead  (or,  better  still,  a  river)  not  too  much  frequented 
by  steamers ;  but  it  is  important  on  board  a  man-of-war  that,  in 
view  of  unpleasantness  with  the  commander  or  first  Ueutenant, 
one  should  be  careful  not  to  damage  or  disfigure  the  paint- work 
by  leaving  bait  about,  hauling  one's  lined  over  it,  &c. 

Moreover,  besides  this  not  over-irksome  disability,  it  frequently 
occurs  that  he  who  fishes  from  the  '  chains '  is  made  the  subject 
of  numerous  practical  jokes,  possessing  the  merit  of  wit  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree—  the  jerking  of  his  Une  from  out  of  a  port  in 
imitation  of  a  bite,  &c.  &c.  The  writer  calls  to  mind  the  case  of 
a  young  oflScer,  who,  by  the  way,  was  an  almost  uniquely  green 
exception  of  the  genus  midshipman.  He  was  fishing  one  night 
in  Bombay  harbour,  and  had  not  had  remarkably  good  luck,  when 
towards  nine  o'clock  he  had  occasion  to  go  below  for  a  few 
minutes  ;  this  he  did,  leaving  his  line  to  take  care  of  itself  for  the 
time.  But  a  brother-middy,  ever  ready  for  a  joke,  seeing  the 
opportunity,  thought  it  by  far  too  good  a  chance  to  be  lost ;  so 
diving  down  to  the  gun-room,  he  ahnost  immediately  returned 
with  a  tin  of  canned  salmon  and  another  of  sardines.  Hauling 
up  the  line,  he  securely  hitched  these  on  and  lowered  away, 
leaving  the  line  to  all  appearances  as  he  had  found  it.  Having 
thus  made  up  for  the  remissness  on  the  part  of  the  fish  in  giving 
themselves  to  be  caught,  he  retired  to  a  discreet  distance,  there, 
with  a  few  olhei  choice  spirits,  to  await  developments. 

Of  course  there  could  be  but  one  result :  the  young  fisherman, 
the  verdant  middy,  returning  and  finding  an  unwonted  strain 
upon  his  line,  hauled  in  hand  over  hand,  already  anticipating  the 
welcome  addition  to  his  breakfast  the  next  morning.  However, 
on  discovering  the  precise  nature  of  his  catch,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  words  of  joy  and  thankfulness  that  fell  from  his 
lips ;  nor  was  his  temper  stilled  or  his  tongue  tied  when  there 
fell  upon  his  ears  the  chorus  of  jeers  and  shouts  of  laughter 
emitted  by  his  messmates  who  had,  from  their  hiding  place,  been 
silent  though  inexpressibly  amused  witnesses  of  the  whole  scene. 
For  many  a  long  day  afterwards  it  was  a  sure  '  draw '  to 
ask  this  yoimg  fellow  which  swam  the  faster,  tinned  salmon  oi 
sardines  ? 

It  is  probable  that  many  a  travelled  reader  of  this  journal  has 
had  the  experience  of  flying-fish  jumping  on  board  a  vessel  under 
way  at  night-time.  In  the  days  of  sailing  ships  a  positively  sure 
way  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply  daily  of  these  herring-Uke  fish 
was,  when  in  suitable  latitudes,  by  spreading  out  a  net  over  the 
dolphin-striker  back-ropes.     And  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
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of  tasting  these  delicate  morsels  can  vouch  for  their  excellence ; 
•especially  in  the  West  Indies,  where  the  natives  prepare  them  in 
various  most  appetising  ways. 

Fish  of  much  larger  kind  than  these  little  flyers  have  been 
known  to  jump  clean  out  of  water  into  a  boat  carrying  an  exposed 
lantern.  During  a  stay  of  some  months  of  one  of  our  war- 
vessels  at  Muscat,  the  oflicers  can  vouch  for  its  being  the  excep- 
tion when  this  did  not  occur  on  every  occasion  of  a  boat  com- 
municating with  the  shore  after  dark. 

Another  phase  of  this  pastime,  although  perhaps  hardly 
to  be  clashed,  strictly  speaking,  with  fishing,  is  turtle-turning. 
Ascension  Island  is,  of  course,  the  principal  place  where,  so  far 
as  the  Service  is  concerned,  the  practice  is  carried  on,  a  regular 
staff  of  bluejackets  and  marines  being  statipned  there,  one  of 
whose  chief  duties  is  the  capturing  of  turtles  for  the  Admiralty 
ponds  situate  on  the  island. 

However,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  turtle 
is  turned,  notable  among  them  being  Karachi,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.  Here  it  is  the  common  custom  among  the  residents 
to  organise  periodical  expeditions  for  the  pursuit  of  this  pastime ; 
and  as  the  harbour  is  never  without  at  least  one  man-of-war,  not 
a  few  naval  men  have  experience  of  this  form  of  piscatorial  sport; 
and  very  good  sport  it  is,  requiring  most  patient  and  careful 
stalking  to  cut  the  turtles  off  from  the  water.  This  done,  it 
resolves  itself  into  turning  the  animal  over  upon  its  back  with  the 
aid  of  a  handspike  or  lever,  with  which  each  member  of  the  party 
is  armed. 

Of  fishing  with  rod  and  line,  the  only  difference  in  a  Service 
man's  experience  from  that  of  his  less  fortunate  (in  this  respect) 
landsman  brother  is  tliat,  whereas  the  latter  has  perforce  to 
follow,  year  in  and  year  out,  much  upon  the  lines  his  grandfather 
adopted,  the  naval  man  has,  in  *  whipping '  new  rivers  and  streams, 
abundant  opportunity  of  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  the  matter 
of  fly  construction  and  so  forth ;  while  a  new  interest  is  lent  to 
the  sport  in  studying  the  habits,  food,  &c.  of  the  many  strange 
specimens  of  fish  unknown  to  European  countries,  not  to  men- 
tion the  zest  afforded  by  the  greater  size  and  novel  methods  of 
iighting  displayed  by  some  of  his  captures. 


EL  PATO 


BY  W.   H.  HUDSON 


I  HAVE  never  seen  a  description  in  print  of  the  game  of  EI  Pato, 
nor  have  I  met  with  any  mention  of  it  in  any  English  book  or 
journal ;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  game  does  not  now  exist. 
Formerly,  and  for  a  long  period,  down  to  the  fourth  decade  of  this 
century,  it  was  the  most  popular  game  in  the  Argentine  country. 
To  the  gauchos  of  the  great  plains,  who  took  to  the  back  of  a,  horse 
from  childhood  almost  as  spontaneously  as  a  parasite  to  the  animal 
on  which  it  exists,  the  Pato  was  the  game  of  games,  and,  in  their 
country,  as  much  as  cricket  and  football  and  golf  together  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island.  Nor  could  there  have  been  any  better 
game  (or  men  whose  existence,  or  whose  success  in  life,  depended 
so  much  on  their  horsemanship,  whose  chief  glory  it  was  to 
he  able  to  stick  on  under  difficulties,  or,  when  sticking  on 
was  impossible,  to  fall  off  gracefully  and  always  cat-like,  OQ 
their  feet.  To  this  game  the  people  of  the  pampas  were  devoted 
up  to  a  time  when  it  came  into  the  head  of  a  president  of  the 
repubhc  to  have  no  more  of  it,  and  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  it 
was  accordingly  abolished  for  ever. 

It  would  take  a  strong  man  in  this  country  to  put  down  any 
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outdoor  game  to  which  the  people  are  attached;  and  he  was 
assuredly  a  very  strong  man  who  did  away  with  El  Pato  in  that 
land.  If  any  other  man  who  has  occupied  the  position  of  head 
of  the  State  at  any  time  during  the  last  eighty-eight  years  had 
attempted  such  a  thing  a  universal  shout  of  derision  would  have 
been  the  result ;  and  wherever  such  an  absurd  decree  had  ap- 
peared pasted  up  on  the  walls  and  doors  of  churches,  shops,  and 
other  pubUc  places,  the  gauchos  would  have  been  seen  filling 
their  mouths  with  water  to  squirt  it  over  the  despised  paper. 
But  this  man  was  more  than  a  president ;  he  was  that  Bosas, 
called  by  his  enemies  the  *  Nero  of  America.'  Though  by  birth 
a  member  of  a  distinguished  family,  he  was  by  predilection  a 
gauchOy  and  early  in  hfe  took  to  the  semi-barbarous  life  of  the 
plains.  Among  his  fellows  Bosas  distinguished  himself  as  a 
dare-devil,  one  who  was  not  afraid  to  throw  himself  from  the  back 
of  his  own  horse  on  to  that  of  a  wild  horse  in  the  midst  of  a  flying 
herd  into  which  he  had  charged.  He  had  all  the  gaucho*s  native 
ferocity,  his  fierce  hates  and  prejudices ;  and  it  was  in  fact  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  people  he  lived  with,  his  oneness  in 
mind  with  them,  that  gave  him  his  wonderful  influence  over 
them,  and  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  ambitious  schemes.  But 
why,  when  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  all-powerful  by 
means  of  their  help,  when  he  owed  them  so  much,  and  the  ties 
uniting  him  to  them  were  so  close,  did  he  deprive  them  of  their 
beloved  pastime  ?  The  reason,  which  will  sound  almost  ridiculous 
after  what  I  have  said  of  the  man's  character,  was  that  he  con- 
sidered the  game  too  rough.  It  is  true  that  it  had  (for  him)  its 
advantages,  since  it  made  the  men  of  the  plains  hardy,  daring, 
resourceful  fighters  on  horseback — the  kind  of  men  he  most 
needed  for  his  wars ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  caused  so  much  injury 
to  the  players,  and  resulted  in  so  many  bloody  fights  and  fierce 
feuds  between  neighbours,  that  he  considered  he  lost  more  than 
he  gained  by  it. 

There  were  not  men  enough  in  the  country  for  his  wants ; 
even  boys  of  twelve  and  fourteen  were  sometimes  torn  from  the 
arms  of  their  weeping  mothers  to  be  made  soldiers  of  ;  he  could 
not  afford  to  have  full-grown  strong  men  injuring  and  killing 
each  other  for  their  own  amusement.  They  must,  like  good 
patriots,  sacrifice  their  pleasure  for  their  country's  sake.  And  at 
length,  when  his  twenty  years'  reign  was  over ;  when  people  were 
again  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  without  fear  of  bullet 
and  cold  steel — it  was  generally  cold  steel  in  those  days — those 
who  had  previously  played  the  game  had  had  roughness  enough 
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in  their  lives,  and  now  only  wanted  rest  and  ease ;  while  the 
young  men  and  youths  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  game  nor 
seen  it  played,  had  never  come  under  its  fascination,  and  had  no 
desire  to  revive  it. 

When  and  where  and  how  the  game  of  El  Pato  first  arose  I 
have  never  heard ;  probably  it  was  not  invented  or  introduced  by 
any  person,  but  came  into  existence  by  chance,  and  being  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  horseman  on 
the  pampas  (where  I  imagine  the  game  must  have  had  its  origin) 
it  quickly  grew  in  favour  and  took  deep  root  in  the  country. 
Unlike  most  outdoor  games  it  retained  its  original  simple,  rude 
character  to  the  end.  Pato  means  duck ;  and  to  play  the  game 
a  duck  or  fowl,  or,  as  was  usually  the  case,  some  larger  domestio 
bird — turkey,  gosling,  or  muscovy  duck — was  killed  and  sewn  tip 
in  a  piece  of  stout  raw  hide,  forming  a  somewhat  shapeless  ball» 
twice  as  big  as  a  football,  and  provided  with  four  loops  or  handles 
of  strong  twisted  raw  hide  made  of  a  size  convenient  to  be  grasped 
by  a  man's  hand.  A  great  point  was  to  have  the  ball  and  handles 
so  strongly  made  that  three  or  four  powerful  men  could  take 
hold  and  tug  until  they  dragged  each  other  to  the  ground  without 
anything  giving  way. 

Whenever  it  was  resolved  in  any  place  to  have  a  game,  and 
someone  had  offered  to  provide  the  bird,  and  the  meeting  place 
had  been  settled,  notice  would  be  sent  round  among  the  neigh- 
bours ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  all  the  men  and  youths  living 
within  a  circle  of  several  leagues  would  appear  on  the  spot, 
mounted  on  their  best  horses.  On  the  appearance  of  the  man  on 
the  ground  carrying  the  duck  the  others  would  give  chase ;  and 
by-and-by  he  would  be  overtaken,  and  the  ball  wrested  from  his 
hand;  the  victor  in  his  turn  would  be  pursued,  and  when  over- 
taken there  would  perhaps  be  a  scuffle  or  scrimmage,  as  in  football^ 
only  the  stragglers  would  be  first  on  horseback  before  dragging 
each  other  to  the  earth.  Occasionally  when  this  happened  a 
couple  of  hot-headed  players,  angry  at  being  hurt  or  worsted, 
would  draw  their  weapons  against  each  other  in  order  to  find 
who  was  in  the  right,  or  to  prove  which  was  the  better  man. 
But  fight  or  no  fight,  someone  would  get  the  duck  and  carry  it 
away  to  be  chased  again.  Leagues  of  ground  would  be  gone 
over  by  the  players  in  this  way,  and  at  last  someone,  luckier  or 
better  mounted  than  his  fellows,  would  get  the  duck,  success- 
fully run  the  gauntlet  of  the  people  scattered  about  on  the  plain, 
and  make  good  his  escape.  He  was  the  victor,  and  it  was  his 
right  to  carry  the  bird  home  and  have  it  for  his  dinner.     This 
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was,  however,  a  mere  fiction ;  the  man  who  carried  off  the  duck 
made  for  the  nearest  house,  followed  by  all  the  others  ;  and  there 
not  only  the  duck  was  cooked,  but  a  vast  amount  of  meat  to  feed 
the  whole  of  the  players.  While  the  dinner  was  in  preparation, 
messengers  would  be  despatched  to  neighbouring  houses  to  invite 
the  women ;  and  on  their  arrival  dancing  would  be  started  and 
kept  up  all  night. 

The  game  of  El  Pato,  abolished  a  long  time  before  I  was  bom, 
was  nothing  but  a  memory  of  old  and  middle-aged  men  when  I 
grew  to  boyhood  and  began  to  listen  with  interest  to  the  tales  of 
my  elders.  The  most  dehghtful  old  yam-spinner,  or  historian  of 
the  vanished  days,  I  remember  at  that  period,  was  a  gaucho 
neighbour  named  Francisco  de  la  Cueva,  familiarly  known  to  us 
as  *  Pancho,'  a  dark,  thin  wiry  old  fellow  of  over  seventy ;  and 
one  of  the  tales  of  his  early  years  which  most  vividly  impressed 
itself  on  my  memory  I  shall  now  relate.  The  reason  why  this 
one  of  his  innumerable  stories  of  the  past  stuck  in  my  mind  was 
because  it  touched  on  an  historical  event  of  peculiar  and 
melancholy  interest  to  every  Anglo-Argentine — I  mean  the 
disastrous  attempt  on  Buenos  Ayres  by  a  British  Army.  But 
there  is  also  in  the  narrative  a  glimpse  of  the  grand  old  game 
of  El  Pato ;  and  it  is  curious  at  this  distance  of  time  to  see, 
as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  the  men  of  those  days  absorbed  in  a 
pastime  which  was  so  much  to  them,  and  is  now  so  completely 
forgotten. 

Old  Pancho  in  his  talk  had  begun  to  describe  to  us  the  man 
who  had  made  the  most  lasting  impression  on  his  mind  when  he 
was  a  small  boy  in  the  early  years  of  the  century.  This  man 
was  an  estanciero  (a  landowner  and  cattle-breeder)  whose  estancia 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  and  viUage  of  Chascomos, 
on  the  pampas  south  of  Buenos  Ayres.  His  name  was  Santos 
Bivera,  but  he  was  better  known  throughout  that  part  of  the 
country  as  the  White  Horse,  and  the  White  Father.  These  high- 
sounding  pseudonyms  had  been  bestowed  on  him  on  account  of 
his  imposing  figure  and  the  whiteness  of  his  skin  in  a  country 
where  most  men  are  very  dark;  also  because  of  his  proud, 
masterful  temper,  and  (if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told)  of  the 
number  of  his  natural  children  scattered  about  the  country.  In 
his  neighbours'  houses,  or  ranchos,  the  little  ones  were  all  taught 
to  address  him  reverentially  as  '  Uncle ' — on  his  appearance  boys 
and  girls  would  run  to  drop  upon  their  knees  before  him  and 
kiss  his  hand ;  he,  after  bestowing  his  blessing  on  them,  and 
tweaking  a  nose  or  pinching  an  ear  or  two,  would  flourish  his 
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whip  over  their  heads  as  a  sign  that  he  had  done  with  them,  and 
that  they  must  get  out  of  his  way  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Santos,  albeit  a  man  of  violent  passions,  with  as  little 
regard  as  most  gauchos  have  for  human  life,  was  religious  in  his 
way ;  at  all  events  he  had  the  profoundest  reverence  for  all  those 
who  were  in  the  service  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  and  wore  her 
liveries.  It  happened  that  the  nearest  religious  house  was  a 
monastery  of  Dominicans,  situated  at  nearly  half  a  day's  journey 
from  his  house,  and  it  was  Santos'  custom  to  visit  this  monas- 
tery several  times  in  the  year,  usually  with  a  led  horse,  well 
laden  with  good  things  for  his  friends  the  friars — fat  lambs, 
sucking  pigs,  turkeys  and  geese,  the  ribs  of  a  fat  cow;  with, 
perhaps,  meat  pies,  the  wings  and  breast  of  an  ostrich,  and  half  a 
dozen  armadillos. 

Now  it  happened  that,  at  the  end  of  June,  1807,  Santos  all  at 
once  took  it  into  his  head  to  pay  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to 
the  monastery,  and,  after  collecting  all  the  provisions  he  wished 
to  take  to  his  friends,  by  chance  his  eyes  alighted  on  Pancho— 
his  poor  neighbour's  little  son,  then  aged  about  ten,  a  thin,  small 
boy,  but  a  good  rider — and  it  occurred  to  his  mind  that,  instead 
of  leading  the  second  horse,  he  would  mount  this  small  boy,  who 
weighed  nothing,  on  its  back  so  as  to  travel  with  more  comfort. 
Accordingly,  he  ordered  the  boy  to  be  at  the  house  an  hour 
before  daylight  to  go  with  him ;  and  next  morning  they  set  out 
and  duly  arrived  at  their  destination  before  noon.  The  friars 
received  their  visitor  with  open  arms,  and  smacked  their  lips  over 
the  good  things  they  took  from  Pancho's  horse;  and  after  a 
plentiful  dinner  had  been  eaten  they  all  sat  down  out  of  doors  to 
sip  mat6  and  have  a  long  talk ;  for  although  the  time  was  mid- 
winter the  weather  was  warm  and  pleasant. 

As  they  sat  there  a  youth,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
came  at  a  fast  gallop  to  the  gate,  shouting  '  Los  Ingleses  1 '  in 
great  excitement.  Santos  and  his  friends  jumped  up,  and,  rush- 
ing to  the  gate,  climbed  on  to  the  posts  and  bars,  and  saw  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  east  a  vast  army  of 
men  marching  in  the  direction  of  Buenos  Ayres.  They  could  see 
that  the  foremost  part  of  the  army  had  halted  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  which  flowed  close  by  the  monastery,  and  emptied  itself 
in  the  Plata  Biver  a  few  miles  to  the  east.  This  invading  army 
was  composed  of  infantry,  but  a  great  many  persons  on  horseback 
could  be  seen  following  it.  These,  the  youth  explained,  were 
neighbours,  who  had  come  to  look  at  the  English  invaders ;  and 
he   said  that   the   soldiers,   on  arriving    by   the   stream,   were 
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throwing  away  their  blankets,  and  that  the  people  were  picking 
them  up. 

When  Santos  heard  this  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  and  join 
the  crowd,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  and  followed  by  Pancho 
and  two  of  the  friars,  who  wished  to  secure  a  few  blankets  for 
the  monastery,  they  set  out  at  a  gallop  for  the  stream. 

When  they  reached  the  spot  they  found  that  the  English^ 
not  satisfied  with  the  ford,  which  had  a  very  muddy  bottom, 
had  made  a  new  crossing-place  for  themselves  by  cutting  down 
the  banks  on  both  sides,  and  that  a  vast  number  of  blankets  had 
been  folded  and  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  possibly  to 
prevent  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriages  from  sinking  too  deeply 
in  the  clay. 

Blankets  in  hundreds  were  also  being  thrown  away  on  the 
bank,  and  the  natives  were  picking  them  up  and  loading  their 
horses  with  them.  Santos  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  crowd 
and  gathered  about  a  dozen  blankets,  the  best  he  could  find,  and 
gave  most  of  them  to  the  friars,  ordering  Pancho  to  tie  the 
others  on  the  back  of  his  horse.  This  business  over,  he  bade 
good-bye  to  his  friends,  and  set  out  on  his  return  home,  which  ho 
expected  to  reach  before  midnight.  But  there  was  yet  another 
adventure  to  be  encountered  on  the  way. 

It  was  past  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  after  they  had  ridden 
about  six  leagues,  when  they  spied  at  a  distance  ahead  a  great 
number  of  men  riding  about  over  the  green  plain. 

'  El  Pato  I '  shouted  Santos,  urging  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and, 
coming  to  where  the  fight  for  the  duck  was  proceeding,  he  stood 
for  a  while  looking  on  with  keen  interest.  But  to  be  a  mere 
spectator  of  such  a  scene  was  more  than  he  could  stand,  and, 
suddenly  dismounting,  he  threw  off  some  of  the  heaviest  portions 
of  his  horse  gear,  and,  ordering  Pancho  to  take  them  up,  then  to 
follow  and  keep  near  him,  he  dashed  into  the  crowd.  The  players, 
to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventy  men,  had  gathered  from  all 
sides,  and  were  standing  on  their  horses  in  a  circle  waiting  to 
see  the  result  of  a  prolonged  struggle  for  the  duck  between  three 
men  who  had  hold  of  the  ball.  They  were  strong  men,  and  all 
appeared  equally  determined  to  take  the  prize  ;  they  tugged  and 
they  strained,  almost  dragging  each  other  out  of  the  saddles,  their 
well-trained  horses  aiding  them  as  when  resisting  the  shock  and 
tog  of  a  lassoed  animal.  One  was  a  very  big  powerful  mulatto,  and 
the  bystanders,  sure  of  his  victory,  were  only  waiting  to  see  him 
wrest  the  duck  from  the  others  to  rush  upon  and  attempt  to 
deprive  him  of  it. 
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Santos  declined  to  stand  inactiYe ;  for  was  there  not  a  fourth 
handle  to  the  ball,  and  room  for  one  more  player  to  join  in  the 
straggle  ?  Accordingly,  forcing  his  horse  into  the  middle  of  the 
group,  he  quickly  succeeded  in  grasping  the  disengaged  handle. 
A  cry  of  resentment  at  his  interference  went  up  from  some  of  the 
bystanders,  mixed  with  applause  at  his  daring,  from  others,  while 
the  three  men  who  had  previously  been  fighting  against  each 
other,  each  for  himself,  now  perceived  that  they  had  a  common 
enemy.  Madly  excited  as  they  were  by  the  struggle,  they  could 
not  help  being  startled  by  this  stranger's  formidable  appearance — 
a  huge  man  in  the  pride  of  his  strength,  very  white-skinned»  and 
with  a  black  beard  that  came  down  to  his  waist ;  displaying,  when 
he  flung  back  his  poncho,  the  great  knife  and  big  brass-barrelled 
pistol  he  wore  at  his  belt.  Very  soon  after  Santos  joined  the  fray 
all  four  men  came  to  the  earth.  But  they  did  not  all  fall  together ; 
the  last  to  go  down  was  Santos,  who  could  not  be  dragged  off  his 
horse,  and  in  the  end  horse  and  man  came  down  on  top  of  the 
others.  In  coming  down  two  of  the  men  had  lost  their  hold  of 
the  ball.  Last  of  all  the  mulatto,  to  save  himself  from  b6ing 
crashed  under  the  horse,  was  forced  to  let  go,  and  in  his  rage  at 
being  defeated  drew  his  knife  against  the  stranger.  Santos,  too 
quick  for  him,  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  the  muzzle 
of  his  pistol,  which  sent  him  again  to  the  earth,  stunned.  Of  the 
four  Santos  alone  had  so  far  escaped  injury,  and  rising  and  re- 
mounting, still  holding  the  ball  in  his  hand,  he  rode  out  of  the 
crowd,  the  people  opening  on  each  side  to  make  way  for  him. 

In  the  crowd  there  was  one  tall  imposing  man  wearing  a  white 
poncho  and  many  silver  ornaments,  and  a  very  long  knife  in  an 
embossed  silver  sheath;  the  horse  he  rode  was  also  white  and 
covered  with  silver  trappings.  This  man  alone  raised  his  voice 
against  the  game  being  allowed  to  end  in  such  a  manner.  'Friends 
and  comrades,'  he  cried  out,  *  is  this  to  be  the  end  ?  If  this 
stranger  is  allowed  to  carry  the  duck  away,  it  will  not  be  on 
account  of  his  stronger  wrist  and  better  horse,  but  because  he 
carries  fire-arms.     Friends,  what  do  you  say  ? ' 

But-  there  was  no  answer ;  the  sight  of  that  deadly  struggle 
and  its  termination  had  produced  in  the  onlookers  so  deep  a 
sense  of  the  stranger's  power  and  resolution  that  they  were  quite 
willing  to  let  him  go  in  peace.  The  man  on  the  white  horse, 
with  a  scowl  of  anger  and  contempt,  turned  from  them  and  began 
to  follow  Santos  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  yards.  When  Santos 
urged  his  horse  to  a  gallop  the  other  did  the  same ;  when  he  fell 
into  a  walk,  so  did  the  other ;  whenever  Santos  turned  back  to 
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come  to  close  quarters  with  his  follower  the  other  retired,  only 
to  turn  and  follow  again  as  soon  as  Santos  resumed  his  course. 
In  this  way  they  travelled  till  sunset.  Santos  wore  a  grave  face, 
but  was  calm  and  collected,  but  Uttle  Pancho  was  in  great  terror. 
*  Oh,  uncle,'  he  cried,  *  for  the  love  of  the  saints  fire  your  pistol  at 
that  man  and  kill  him,  so  that  he  may  not  kill  us.'  The  other  only 
laughed.  *  Foolish  boy,'  he  replied,  *  do  you  not  know  that  he  is 
waiting  for  me  to  fire  at  him  ?  He  knows  that  at  this  distance  I 
could  not  hit  him,  and  that  when  I  had  discharged  my  pistol  we 
should  be  equal,  knife  to  knife ;  and  who  knows  then  which  would 
kill  the  other  ?  God  knows  best,  and  he  has  put  it  into  my  heart 
not  to  fire.' 

After  it  grew  dark  they  went  slower,  and  the  man  then 
lessened  the  distance  between  them  ;  they  could  hear  the  chink- 
chink  of  his  silver  trappings,  and  when  Pancho  looked  behind  he 
could  vaguely  see  a  white  form  following  them  like  a  ghost. 
Then  all  at  once  their  follower  made  a  dash  forward  and  threw  his 
bolas,  and  Santos'  horse  plunged  and  reared,  then  came  to  a 
standstill,  his  legs  caught  in  the  bolas.  With  a  curse  the  rider 
flung  himself  to  the  earth,  and  with  his  knife  cut  the  cord  of  the 
bolas,  and  remounting  resumed  his  way,  the  stranger  still  keep- 
ing his  distance. 

At  length,  near  midnight,  the  river  Sanboronbon  was  reached, 
where  at  the  ford  it  was  about  forty  yards  wide  and  not  deeper 
than  the  saddle-girth  in  the  deepest  parts. 

•Let  your  heart  be  glad,  Pancho,'  said  Santos,  as  they  went 
down  to  the  water,  *  for  now  our  time  is  come,  and  be  careful  to 
do  as  I  tell  you.' 

Very  slowly  they  crossed,  their  horses  refusing  to  drink  the 
brackish  water ;  and  on  emerging  on  the  south  side  Santos 
slipped  quietly  off  his  horse,  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice  ordered 
Pancho  to  ride  slowly  forward  with  both  horses  and  wait  for  him 
on  the  road.  He  explained  that  the  man  on  the  white  horse 
would  be  unable  to  see  him  crouching  under  the  bank,  and 
thinking  the  coast  clear  would  cross  over,  only  to  be  received  with 
a  pistol  shot  fired  at  short  range.  Pancho  was  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  deliverance  from  that  terrible  white  figure  that  had  so 
long  followed  them.  But  Santos  waited  for  his  foe  to  appear  in 
vain.  Either  the  man  had  some  suspicion  of  the  trick  intended 
to  be  played  on  him  or  he  had  grown  tired  of  the  chase ;  and  at 
last  the  faint  chink  of  silver  ornaments  and  sound  of  hoofs  were 
heard  retreating,  and  grew  fainter  and  fainter  until  they  ceased. 

So  ended  the  adventure,  and  Santos,  followed  by  his  sleepy 
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little  attendant,  safely  reached  his  home,  duck,  military  blankets, 
and  all. 

I  believe  the  story  I  have  just  told  to  be  true  in  every  detail ;  but 
as  I  heard  it  in  early  boyhood,  and  the  events  described  happened 
so  long  before,  the  reader  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  facts  relating  to  the  British  invasion  of  Buenos  Ayres.  That 
story  of  the  blankets  struck  me  as  curious  when  I  came  to  vmte 
it  down,  and  I  have  just  consulted  the  proceedings  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Whitelocke's  Court  Martial,  with  his  defence,  published 
in  London  in  1808,  in  order  to  discover  if  it  contained  anything 
about  such  an  incident.  On  page  57  of  the  second  volume 
occurs  the  following  statement,  made  by  General  Gower  in  his 
evidence :  *  The  men,  particularly  of  Brigadier-General  Lumley's 
Brigade,  were  very  much  exhausted,  and  Lieutenant-General 
Whitelocke,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  getting  on  with  tolerable 
rapidity,  ordered  all  the  blankets  of  the  army  to  be  thrown 
down.' 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  evidence  about  the  blankets 
having  been  used  to  make  a  firmer  bottom  for  the  army  to  cross 
the  stream ;  nor  is  the  name  of  the  stream  where  the  blankets 
were  thrown  away  mentioned  at  all. 

Another  point  in  the  old  gaucho*s  story  may  strike  the 
reader  as  very  strange  and  almost  incredible ;  this  is,  that  within 
a  very  few  miles  of  the  army  of  the  hated  foreign  invader,  during 
its  march  on  the  capital,  where  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed 
and  every  preparation  for  defence  was  being  made,  a  large 
number  of  men  were  amusing  themselves  at  the  game  of  El  Pato. 
To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  gaucho 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in  such  a  fact ;  for  the  gaucho  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  the  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and  regards  all 
rulers,  all  in  authority  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  as  his  chief 
enemies  and  the  worse  kind  of  robbers,  since  they  rob  him  not 
only  of  his  goods  but  of  his  liberty. 

It  mattered  not  to  him  whether  his  country  paid  tribute  to 
Spain  or  to  England,  whether  a  man  appointed  by  someone  at 
a  distance  as  Governor  had  black  eyes  or  blue  eyes.  It  was  seen 
that  when  the  Spanish  dominion  came  to  an  end  his  hatred  was 
transferred  to  the  ruling  cliques  of  a  so-called  Eepublic.  When 
the  gauchos  attached  themselves  to  Eosas,  and  assisted  him  to 
climb  into  power,  they  were  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  one 
of  themselves,  and  would  give  them  that  perfect  liberty  to  live 
their  own  lives  in  their  own  way  which  is  their  only  desire. 
They  found  out  their  mistake  when  it  was  too  late. 


A  SOUTH-COUNTRY  HOSSE-SHOW 

BY  GEORGE  GOEDON 


'  "Which  day  is  yoar  horse-show  ? '  is  a  question  you  daily  hear 
one  man  put  to  another  through  the  summer  in  onr  part  of  the 
world,  and  at  every  railway  station  you  are  faced  by  enormous 
placards  announcing  the  fact  that,  on  such  and  such  a  day,  '  the 
West  Melton  Society  will  hold  its  Annual  Exhibition  of  Hunters, 
Hacks,  Harness  horses,  and  young  Stock,  when  Prizes  of  the 
value  of  000/.  will  be  ofEered.  A  Public  Luncheon  will  take 
place  on  the  Showground,  at  which  the  Earl  of  Loveaport, 
President  for  the  year,  will  take  the  chair.  A  Military  Band  will 
be  in  attendance,  and  Special  Trains  [see  h^dbills]  will  run '  &c. 
Stc.  Stc.  In  other  words,  the  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  West  Melton  is  getting  ready  for  its  great  summer 
function,  for  which  the  owners  of  the  big  bouses  prepare  to  fill 
them,  and  their  brethren  in  smaller  ones  seize  the  opportunity  oC 
asking  all  their  friends  from  far  and  near  to  come  and  lunch. 

Let  me  trj'  to  give  a  faint  outline  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

The  showyard  coiuiuittee  are  at  length  to  be  relieved  of  their 
anxiety.  For  a  fortnight  past  their  hves  have  been  a  burden, 
rendered  especially  so  by  candid  friends  who  insist  on  assuring 
them  that  the  contractor  is  all  behindhand ;  that  the  showyard 
will  never  be  ready  in  time  ;  that  the  stand  (they  know  for  a  fact) 
is  insecure  and  wilt  come  down  ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  But  as 
the  clock  of  the  neighbouring  church  strikes  nine  and  the  first 
horse  walks  in  at  tbc  gates,  the  very  last  nail  is  being  driven  into 
the  stand,  and  they  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  knowing  that,  bar 
accidents,  such  as  the  stand  giving  way,  or  (as  I  once  saw)  the 
canvas  being  ripped  off  the  whole  line  of  boxes  by  a  whirlwind, 
they  arc  'gentlemen  at  large'  for  tbc  day,  and  can  enjoy  thettt- 
sclves. 
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Meanwhile  the  plot  thickens,  and  horses  pour  in  apace.  The 
old  hands  who  have  been  at  the  game  for  yeaxs,  and  go  on  day 
after  day  from  one  show  to  another,  seem  intuitively  to  Imow 
exactly  where  to  go,  whilst  the  novice  in  charge  of  a  local  exhibit 
is  all  at  sea,  and  as  hkely  as  not  will  try  to  stable  his  charge  in 
the  bandstand. 

The  showyard  that  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  is  (as  an  estate 
agent  woold  say)  a  pleasantly  and  conveniently  sitnated  one. 
Close  to  a  model  country  town,  and  within  half  a  mile  or  so  of 
the  Btaticm,  it  lies  on  high  ground  overlooking  one  of  the  most 
pictoresque  and  beautifully  timbered  parks  in  the  south  of 
Sngland — one,  moreover,  abounding  in  historical  associations — 
not  that  that  connts  for  much  with  the  horse-loving  show-goer  I 
For  its  size  the  ring  is  admirably  contrived,  having  good  wid&- 
sweeping  ends,  and  being  large 
enough  to  let  a  horse  gallop. 
Being,  moreover,  on  a  slight  in- 
cline, it  is  possible  to  show  off  a 
horse  that  can  use  bis  sbooldera 
downhill,  or,  vice  versd,  take  the 
cheek  out  of  a  bomptioaB  one  by 
giving  him  a  good  bucketing  the 
reverse  way — no  mean  advantage 
sometimes !  Added  to  this,  there 
is  a  smaller  field  adjoining,  where 
all  the  yearlings  and  other  juve- 
nile classes  are  stabled  and  got 
ready  for  the  judging  ring  without  bringing  them  dancing  and 
plunfjing  amongst  the  crowd. 

But  it  is  now  ten  o'clock,  and  here  come  the  judges  to 
start  on  their  long  day's  work.  They  are  four  in  all,  and  for 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  at  any  rate,  are  going  to  work  in  pairs 
at  each  end  of  the  big  ring,  so  as  to  economise  time,  and  enable 
us  to  get  through  the  heavy  programme  before  nightfall. 

That  little,  slim,  greyheaded  man,  in  the  neatest  of  breeches 
and  gaiters,  has  been  the  terror  of  the  leading  hound  of  a 
celebrated  Midland  pack  for  more  years  than  I  care  to  remember, 
and  can  still  more  than  hold  his  own  in  a  quick  dart  from  Hell 
Meadow  Covert  or  Hadboume  Rough.  With  him  is  an  equally 
well-known  judge  and  performer  over  a  country,  who  now  hails 
from  Eutland,  but  whom  Yorkshire's  broad  acres  claim  as  their 
own. 

You  might  not  think  it,  but  the  portly  figure  in  black  coat 
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and  tall  hat  at  the  other  end  of  the  ring  used  to  be  a  slim 
undergraduate,  and  as  fine  a  horseman  over  the  pastures  of 
Cottenham  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  To  his  indefatigable 
researches  what  do  not  masters  of  hounds  owe  ?  for  has  not  his 
reverence  unearthed  and  immortalised  the  pedigrees  of  all  their 
leading  favourites  ?  His  companion  is  one  of  the  best  known 
all-round  sportsmen  in  the  West  of  England.  Indeed,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  a  perfect  compendium  of  knowledge,  and  can  discourse 
to  you,  with  authority,  on  any  subject,  be  it  racing,  hunting, 
county  business,  or  (for  aught  I  know)  theology. 

And  now  the  brood-mares  and  foals  make  their  appearance — 
and  what  nice  mares  there  are  amongst  them !  When  we  cast 
our  thoughts  back  ten  years  and  remember  the  class  of  animal 
we  then  used  to  see  in  this  show-ring,  it  is  indeed  a  reminder  of 
what  we  owe  to  the  Compton  Stud  Company.  That  big  bay 
mare  is  one  of  their  earliest  produce,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  known  hunter  brood-mares  in  the  country.  Not  a  particularly 
taking  one  to  look  at,  do  you  say  ?  But  just  note  her  power  and 
scope,  and  you  will  scarcely  wonder  at  her  having  taken  first 
prize  in  almost  every  show-ring.  Certainly  to-day  we  shall  be 
suq^rised  if  she  does  not  walk  out  with  the  blue  ribbon.  A 
wonderfully  shapely  mare  is  that  chestnut,  and  many  is  the  prize 
she  has  taken,  and  in  good  company,  too,  but  beside  the  bay  she 
appears  lacking  in  size.  A  sweet  lot  of  foals,  too,  the  best  of  them, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  by  Yard  Ann  and  Lifeboat.  Surely  it  is  very 
unwise  to  let  those  two  run  loose !  that  one  has  already  been 
within  an  ace  of  bein<^  badiv  kicked  bv  a  mare  who  disclaimed  its 
maternity  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  whilst  the  other 
one  was  all  but  slipping,'  up  under  tlu.'  rails.  Breeders  ought  to 
know  l)etter  than  to  run  such  risks.  You  breed  a  colt  that  you 
fondly  hope  may  one  day  be  worth  300/.  or  400/.,  and  yet  for  the 
want  of  the  merest  trille  in  the  way  of  extra  trouble  and  expense 
you  get  his  leg  or  a  rib  broken  and  render  him  worthless.  It 
<)U*i:ht  to  be  a  standing  rule  that  no  foal  be  admitted  to  any  ring 
otherwise  than  led  in  hand. 

Exeunt  tlie  l)rood-iuares,  to  be  succeeded  in  rotation  by 
classes  of  yearlings,  two-  and  three-year-olds,  and  some  real 
brauties  there  are  amon^^'st  them  ;  but  what  a  pity  it  is  that  it 
should  be  thought  necessary  to  show  them  so  fat!  It  is  the 
fashion,  I  know  ;  but  can  it  be  good  for  them  ?  I  remember 
acting  as  steward  of  the  ring  to  one  of  the  best  known  of  our 
Midland  Counties  judges.  Class  after  class  of  young  ones  came 
in,  eacli  fatter  than  the  preceding  one.     At  last  he  could  stand  it 
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no  loDger.  '  Bless  me,'  siLid  he,  'here  they  come  again  !  Look 
at  that ! '  pointing  to  a  yearling  as  fat  as  a  Christmas  bullock  ; 
'  why,  it's  like  a  beer-barrel  on  toothpicks ! '  No  doubt  this  over- 
forcing  is  a  fniitful  source  of  mischief  in  young  stock,  and  the 
question  comes  in  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  for  judges 
to  discourage  it  as  much  as  possible. 

What  is  a  hack  ?  Is  he)  for  use,  or  for  ornamental  purposes 
only '?  If  the  latter,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  at  once  awarding 
the  prizes  to  those  two  marvellous  steppers  that  are  now  going 
round  the  ring ;  and  yet  somehow  they  don't  quite  tally  with 
one's  idea  of  the  little  well-fared  armchair  that,  with  reins  on  its 
neck,  skims  over  the  turf  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  lands  you 
at  the  meet,  fourteen  miles  off,  without  having  turned  a  hair. 
Whether  one  would  care  to  ride  fourteen  miles  to  covert  on  one 
of  the  first-prize  showyard  hacks  is  a  matter  I  will  leave  to  others 
to  decide.    For  myself,  I  fancy 


"1 
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I  should  be  dead  before  I  got 
ha.I[-way,and  perhaps  so  would 
the  hack !  Still,  fashion  is 
everything,  so  for  the  present 
this  type  must  apparently  be 
accepted  as  the  model  of  a 
hack. 

At  this  juncture  the  bell 
rings  for  lunch,  a  by  no  meana 
unwelcome  sound  to  moat  of 
us.  Owing  to  press  of  time,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  the  regular  set  function  it  once  was  ;  but,  as  we 
are  nothing  it  not  loyal,  we  drink  Her  Majesty's  health,  as 
well  as  success  to  the  show,  and  finish  by  toasting  our  noblf 
President. 

Lunch  over,  we  once  more  repair  to  the  ring  tor  the  judging 
of  the  weight-carrying  hunters  who  are  awaiting  order.s  to  come 
in.  Here  they  are — one,  two,  three,  four — eleven  in  all.  Two 
widely  known  public  performers,  that  chestnut  and  the  grey 
following  him.  Not  an  especially  prepossessing  horse  the  former 
in  bis  slower  paces ;  but  wait  till  he  gallops,  and  then  you  will 
perchance  change  your  mind.  Moreover  he  has  the  advantage  of 
being  ridden  by  probably  the  most  accomplished  horseman  that 
you  can  see  in  a  show-ring,  so  he  will  lack  ncjthing  in  the  way  of 
being  shown  off.  The  grey  is  certainly  a  charming  horse,  with 
power  and  quahty,  and  every  inch  a  gentleman.  These  two  have 
been  ringing  the  changes  on  one  another  at  several  of  the  principftl 
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shows   lately — first   one   and   then   the   other   winning. 
homines,  tot  sententiee  !     Which  will  it  be  to-day  ? 

Treading  on  the  heels  of  these  two  giants  comes  another  grey, 
equally  as  well,  if  not  even  better,  known  in  this  West  countree, 
for  he  has  been  first  or  second  at  almost  every  local  show  for  the 
last  three  years — a  beautiful  mover  in  his  slower  paces,  but  not 
the  galloper  that  the  other  two  are ;  withal  perhaps  a  trifle  plain 
and  common  about  the  quarters  and  hocks.  No  horse  in  the 
yard,  however,  will  give  you  a  pleasanter  ride,  and  he  is,  more- 
over, a  hona-fide  '  foxcatcbing  '  hunter. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  '  useful '  animals,  but  not  of 
sufficient  class  to  be  dangerous,  and  one  extremely  neat  dark 
brown  horse,  nice  enough  for  anything,  but  obviously  no  use  in  a 
fifteen-stone  class.  But,  as  his  owner  plaintively  observes,  '  How 
else  am  I  to  show  him,  as  he  is  certainly  too  big  for  a  light-weight 
class?'  It  is  no  doubt  hard  luck, 
but  the  only  chance  for  him  ia  at 
tile  bigger  shows,  where  they  have 
three  classes  for  hunters.  Then 
he  will  take  a  deal  of  beating. 

But  meanwhile  the  judges 
bave  made  up  their  minds,  and 
after  long  consideration  have  ulti- 
mately awarded  the  blue  rosette 
to  the  grey— a  decision  at  whtcli 
we  do  not  grumble,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  cause  some  dissatistac-  a  cjia,mi'i<)s  ituNTrn 
tion  to  the  rider  of  the  chestnut. 

'Aren't  they  going  to  jump?'  we  hear  a  lady's  silvery  tones 
inquiring  from  the  stand.  No,  my  dear  madam.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  appeor,  the  last  thing  that  a  champion  hunter  {save  the 
mark  !)  ia  expected  to  do  is  to  jump. 

There  have  been  from  time  to  time  divers  criticisms  and 
sufjgestions  on  this  subject.  One  that  I  heard  not  long  ago  was 
that  a  horse  should  bring  a  certificate  from  a  master  of  hounds 
to  the  effect  that  he  really  was  a  bona-fidc  hunter.  But  would 
not  this  be  very  much  akin  to  the  old  system  of  'qualifying'  for 
hunt  steeplechases,  when  one  used  invariably  to  see  three  or  four 
lonfTtails  'out  with  hounds,'  and  that  was  all?  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  plan  would  merely  onteil  a  certain  amount  of  extra 
trouble,  and  would  answer  no  practical  purpose  whatever  in  the 
end. 

Many  people  roundly  assert  that  they  ought  to  jump  fences  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  judges  to  prove  that  they  are  hunters. 
The,  objections  to  this  course  are  numerous,  and  as  counsel  for 
the  horse  and  his  owner,  I  will  plead  three — in  my  humble  opinion, 
cogent  ones.  In  the  first  place,  a  really  high-class  horse  is  too 
valuable  an  article  to  be  knocked  about  day  after  day  for  the 
amusement  of  the  public  (for  that  is  what  it  really  means). 
Secondly,  you  may  take  the  best  hunter  in  the  world  into  a  ring, 
and  find  that  in  cold  blood,  before  a  noisy  crowd,  and  often  on 
ground  as  hard  as  iron,  he  will  absolutely  decline  to  look  at  a 
fence  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  more  generally  accepted  theory  amongst 
experts  is  that  these  tip-top  show  horses  are  meant  to  be  locked 
on  more  as  object  lessons  as  to  what  the  type  and  model  of  a 
true-shaped  hunter  should 
be  than  as  exponents  of  the 
art  of  jumping. 

There  is  not  one  horse 
in  a  thousand  that  with 
schooling  cannot  be  made 
to  jump  more  or  less,  but 
you  can  never  make  him  a 
fine  walker  or  galloper  if  he 
IS  lacking  in  the  make  and 
shape  essential  to  his  being 
such. 

Light  -  weight  hunters 
are  always  a  strong  class  at  this  show,  both  in  quality  and 
number,  and  this  year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Out  of 
twenty-seven  in  the  catalogue,  twenty-five  appear  before  the 
judges.  The  first  weed-out,  Jiowevt^r,  considerably  reduces  this 
number,  as  after  a  walk,  trot  and  canter  round,  at  least 
half  are  relegated,  to  obscurity,  to  be  no  more  seen.  Then 
follows  another  canter,  and  then  a  minute  inspection  of  the 
remainder,  after  which  they  are  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  and  it  ia 
plain  that  the  issue  lies  amongst  tJiose  balf-dozen  in  the  front 
rank  facing  the  stand.     These  tJie  judges  ride  in  turn. 

Then  'Kindly  take  your  saddles  off,  gentlemen.'  No.  1  on  the 
right  looks  confident,  but  his  countenance  soon  falls,  as  after  the 
run  down  in  hand  No.  4  is  told,  'yr)u  go  up  on  the  right  of  the 
line.' 

A  consultation  follows  between  the  two  judges,  and  a  third 
judge  is  asked  to  con^e  in.  Another  consultation.  '  Very  well— 
I'm  agreeable,'  you  hear  one  of  the  original  judges  say,  and  you 
know  then  the  end  has  come,  and  just  as  the  patience   of  the 
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other  shows,  into  a  one-horse, 


spectators  is  well  nigh  exhausted,  the  rosettes  are  handed  out,  and 

the  thing  is  over. 

It  has  taken  fifty-five  minutes  to  judge  this  class,  bo  no  com- 
petitor can  complain  of  any  want  of  due  consideration. 

The  scene  is  now  changed  to  harness  classes,  which,  howevei 

resolve  themselves,  as  at  most  other  shows,  into  a  one-horse, 

or  rather  two-horse,  piece  for 

those    marvellous    performers 

Lord      Slapdash     and     Lady 

Flareup.  They  begin  by  taking 

first  and  second  prizes  in  the 

single    harness    class.      They 

then  reappear  in  double  har- 
ness, and    wind    up    by    the 

easiest  of  wins  in  the  tandem 

class. 

Their  extraordinary  action 

and  the  artistic  way  in  which  a  ucht-weiokt  hunter 

they  are  handled  delight  the 

spectators,  and  when  their  skilful  pilot  finishes  off  by  circling 

round  and  round   the  water  jump,  the  stand  fairly  rings  with 

applause. 

I  take  it  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  company  at  any  horse- 

Bhow    look   forward  to  the   jumping   as  the  piice  de  resistance, 

whilst  on  the  other  hand  most  true  lovers  of  the  horse,  as  a  noble 
animal,  probably  feel  that 
when  the  jumpinc^  begins  is 
the  time  to  leave  the  show. 
Too  often  it  degenerates  into 
the  feeblest  exhibition  on 
the  part  of  both  horse  and 
rider,  a  liberal  amount  of 
temper  as  well  as  incapacity 
being  shown  by  each.  With 
the  exception,  indeed,  of 
Rotten  Bow,  where  will  you 
nARSESs  geg  as  much  bad  horseman- 

ship as  in  the  show-ringV 
At  the  same  time  one  cannot  help  admiring  the  perfonnances 

of  a  tried  veteran  hke  our  well-known  old  friend,  Friar's  Balsam. 

What  a  wonderful  old  horse  it  is  !     It  seems  ages  ago — certainly 

six  years  or  so — since  I  saw  him  break  down  so  badly  in   the 

Exeter  ring  that  he  could  scarcely  be  got  to  his  stable,  and  yet 
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during  last  aiiiumer,  with  the  ground  Hke  adamant,  he  was 
touring  the  country  almost  as  gaiJy  as  ever,  taking  his  fences  in 
true  hunting  etyle,  and  generally  succeeding  in  picking  up,  at  any 
rate,  one  of  the  prizes.  Beport  says  he  has  won  something  like 
2,000^  in  prizes,  and  he  has  certainly  proved  a  veritable  mine  of 
wealth  to  his  owner,  into  whose  possession  he  came  in  exchange 
for  a  cart  colt. 

I   am   not   sure   that  a  band  is  altogether   an    unmitigated 

g  !     Was  it  Dick  Christian  or  Tom  Oliver  who  described 

s         i  of  real  misery  aa,    'Hiding  a  ewe-necked,  star-gazing 

se,   in   a  snafBe  bridle,   down   a  hi!l  covered  with  molehills, 

iijii  a  hat  that  don't  fit,  one  foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  a  fly  iu 

"'B  '  ?    A  most  harrowing  situation,  certainly.    Still  it  is  mn 

5e  by  riding  a  green,  frivolous  four-year-old  in  a  show-riuf;, 

jUst  as  you  Hatter  yourself  you  have  got  his  back  down,  and 

ive   some  chance  of  remaining  'on  the  plate,'  the  big  dnnn 

ea  three  momentous  thumps,  and  the  band  bursts  into  full  cri' 

lost  under  your  juvenile's  nose.     No  1     It's  no  fun  at  all !     And 

yei  what  would  the  non-horsey  portion  of  the  company  do  -w-ith- 

it  their  music  ? 

Had  1  the  ordering  of  the  weather  for  a  horse-show  day,  I 

should  prescribe  a  nice,  fine,  balmy  morning — not  too  hot  -  to 

tempt  people  away  from  their  homes. 

Then,  having  got  them  once  safely  landed  in  your  showj-ard, 
it  is  most  desirable  to  arrange  for  a  smart  storm  about  two  o'clock 
— not  to  last  too  long,  but  just  long  enough  to  induce  people  to  fill 
the  stand.  If  in  addition  you  can  make  your  day  tally  with  the 
early-closing  day  of  your  own  or  one  or  two  neighbouring  towns, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  combination  of  these  three  conditions  ought,  if  anything 
will,  to  ensure  the  best  possible  gate,  and  leave  your  society  with 
a  handsome  surplus  for  the  year,  which,  let  us  hope,  will  ever  be 
the  fate  of  the  West  Melton  Society's  Show. 


SPORT  IN   WAS 

BY  COLONEL  E.   S.  S.   BADEN-POWELL,  F.B.G.S. 

'What  sort  of  sport  did  you  have  oot  there?'  is  the  qaestion 
with  which  men  have,  as  a  rule,  greeted  one  on  retnm  from  the 
campaign  in  Khodesia ;  and  one  could  truthfully  say,  '  We  had 
excellent  sport.'  For,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  experiences 
included  nnder  that  head,  the  work  involved  in  the  military  oper- 
ations was  sufficiently  sporting  in  itself  to  fill  up  a  good  measure 
of  enjoyment. 

In  the  first  place,  scouting  played  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  preliminaries  to  major  operations,  and  gave  opportuoitieB  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  arts  and  resources  of  woodcraft,  coupled  with 
the  excitement  incidental  to  contending  against  wild  beasts  of  the 
human  kind — men  of  special  cunning,  pluck,  and  cruelty. 

This  scouting,  to  be  successful,  necessitated  one's  going  with 
the  very  slenderest  escort^ frequently  with  one  man  only,  to 
look  after  the  horses — and  for  long  distances  away  from  our 
main  body,  into  the  districts  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Thus,  one 
was  thrown  entirely  on  one's  own  resources,  with  the  stimu- 
kting  knowledge  that  if  you  did  not  maintain  a  sufficient  alert- 
ness of  observation  and  action,  you  stood  a  very  good  chance 
indeed,  not  only  of  failing  to  gain  information  which  you  were 
desired  to  seek,  Init  also  of  getting  yourself  wiped  out  as  many  a 
iKjtter  man  had  been  U'tore,  by  the  ruthless,  bloodthirsty  foe. 

'  Spofiring,'  or  tracking,  was  our  main  source  of  guidance  and 
information,  and  night  the  cover  under  which  we  were  able  to  make 
our  way  about  the  enemy's  country  with  impunity.  For  a  pastime 
involving  all  the  points  that  go  to  make  up  '  sport '  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Briton — viz.  hard  work,  adventure,  general  discomfort,  and 
genuine  fnn — commend  me  to  scouting. 

Then  the  actual  tackling  the  enemy  was  not,  especially 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  operations,  of  the  cut-and-dried 
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order  of  tactics.  There  was  no  drawing  up  of  opposing  forces 
in  battle-array,  or  majestic  advancing  of  earth-shaking  squadrons 
to  the  clash  of  arms ;  but  you  had  to  approach  a  koppie  or  peak 
of  piled-up  granite  boulders,  where  not  an  enemy  was  visible,  but 
which  you  knew  was  honeycombed  with  caves  and  crannies  all 
full  of  watching  niggers  fingering  guns  of  every  kind  and  calibre. 
You  were  expected  to  climb  up  this  loopholed  pyramid  to  gain 
the  entrance  to  its  caves,  which  was  somewhere  near  the  top,  aa 
a  rule,  and  if  you  were  lucky  enough  to  escape  an  elephant  bnllet 
from  one  side  or  another,  or  a  charge  of  slugs  from  a  crervioe 
underfoot,  you  had  the  privilege  of  firing  a  few  shots  down  the 
drain-like  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  of  then  lowering  yourself 
quickly  after  them  into  the  black  uncertainty  below.  Although  I . 
never  appreciated  this  form  of  sport  at  its  proper  worth,  there. 
were  many  in  our  forces  who  did.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there 
was  a  *  glorious  uncertainty  '  about  it,  such  as  could  not  be  sur- 
passed in  any  other  variety  of  amusement. 

Then,  when  the  enemy  had  been  hard  hit  and  driven  from 
their  positions,  it  became  necessary  to  hunt  them  up  with  flying 
patrols  and  small  columns.  This  took  us  into  wild  and  distant 
corners  of  the  country,  and  until  their  surrender  was  obtained, 
this  man-hunting  afforded  us  plenty  of  excitement  and  •  novel 
experience. 

In  addition  to  military  operations  such  as  these,  we  saw 
something  of  the  actual  sport  proper  of  the  country,  since  sup- 
plies, especially  of  meat,  were  very  scarce  with  us.  Therefore 
the  game-laws  were  by  special  ordinance  suspended,  and  we 
availed  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  to  get  buck  or  other 
food.  In  many  districts  we  found  it  sufficiently  abundant, 
while  in  others  the  fatal  scourge  of  rinderpest  had  done  its 
w^ork — especially  among  the  koodoo — and  had  decimated  the 
former  troops  of  game. 

We  got,  at  various  times,  koodoo,  sable,  and  roan  antelope, 
wildebeeste,  hartebeeste,  reit-buck,  stein-buck,  duyker,  bares, 
wild-pig,  quagga,  and  twice  our  patrols  saw  giraffe.  Then  of 
birds  we  saw  ostriches  and  shot  paauw,  korhan,  so-called  phea- 
sants, partridges,  guinea-fowl,  duck,  and  plover.  And  in  many 
of  the  streams  the  men  caught  fish,  which,  though  in  London 
they  might  be  considered  somewhat  overcharged  with  bones  and 
mud,  yet  served  as  a  pleasing  variation  to  our  daily  fare  of 
tinned  ration  beef. 

The  pleasures  of  the  pursuit  of  game  were  all  the  more  en- 
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hanced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  meat  was  really  necessary  to 
us,  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  we  often  carried  out  our  sport 
at  the  risk  of  being  ourselves  the  quarry  of  some  sneaking  band 
of  rebel  warriors. 

Moreover,  to  all  our  fun  a  seasoning  was  added  in  the 
shape  of  lions,  whose  presence  or  propinquity  was  very  fre- 
quently impressed  upon  us  at  nights  by  deep-toned  grunts  or 
ghostly  apparitions  within  the  halo  of  our  watchfires.  In  de- 
fiance of  the  rules  of  war — which  forbid  the  use  of  fires  by 
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night,  as  guiding  an  enemy's  night  attiick--we  had  a  ring  of 
bright  fires  burning  round  our  bivouac  to  scare  away  the  lions. 
Frequently  our  sentries  fired  upon  them  as  they  kept  a  waiting 
watch,  prowling  fmni  point  to  point  outside  our  line  of  men. 
But,  in  fipite  of  such  precautions,  on  one  occasion  they  took 
one  of  our  horses,  and  on  another  they  carried  off  a  mule. 

Hy  day  we  saw  them  too.  One  patrol,  indeed,  carne  upon  a 
group  of  nine  lying  dozing  in  the  bush  ;  and  when  the  nine 
arose  and  yawned  and  stretched  their  massive  jaws  and  limbs, 
the  patrol,  remembering  the  old  maxim  concerning  the  relations 
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between    discretion    and    valour,   changed   the    course    of    their 
advance  and  took  another  line. 

One  time  when  I  was  patrolling  the  bank  of  the  Shangani 
Kiver  with  three  men,  the  massive  form  of  a  lion  was  seen 
slowly  moving  over  the  boulders  of  the  river-bed.  The  corporal 
and  I  jumped  off  our  horsea  in  a  moment,  and  tired  a  volley  d 
deux,  at  about  180  yards.  One  shot  thudded  into  him,  the  other 
striking  the  ground  just  under  his  belly.  He  sprang  with  a  light 
bound  over  a  rock  and  disappeared  from  our  view.  Posting  one 
man  on  a  high  point  on  the  bank  to  watch  the  river-bed,  and 
leaving  the  other  in  charge  of  our  horses,  the  corporal  and  I 
made  our  way  down  to  where  we  had  last  seen  the  lion.  We  were 
armed  with  Lee-Metford  carbines,  and  we  turned  on  our  magazines 


in  order  to  have  a  good  running  fiic  available  should  our  quarry- 
demand  it. 

Meantime  our  main  body  coming  along  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  had  seen  our  mamiuvre,  and  an  oihcer  and  one  man  had 
come  down  into  the  rivcr-bcd  from  their  side  to  help  us. 

Gradually  and  cautiously  we  siirroundcd  the  spot  where  we 
guessed  the  lion  to  be — cautiously,  at  least,  as  far  as  three  of  us  were 
concerned ;  the  fourth,  the  man  who  had  come  from  the  main  body, 
was  moving  in  a  far  freer  and  more  confident  manner  than  any  of 
us  could  boast ;  he  clambered  over  the  rocks  and  sprang  with  agility 
into  the  most  likely  corners  for  finding  a  wounded  Hon  lying 
ambuslied,  and  his  sole  weapon  was  his  revolver — for  he  was  a 
farrier.     Such  is   Tommy  Atkins ;  whether  it  is  the  outcome  of 
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sheer  pluck,  or  of  ignorance,  or  of  both  combined,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  will  sail  gaily  in  where  danger  lies,  and  as  often 
as  not  sail  gaily  out  again  unharmed. 

However,  to  continue :  at  last  we  were  on  the  spot,  but  no 
lion  was  there  —an  occasional  splash  of  blood,  and  here  and  there, 
where  sand  lay  between  the  rocks,  the  impress  of  a  mighty  paw, 
showed  that  he  had  moved  away  after  being  hit.  But  soon  all 
traces  ceased,  and  though  we  searched  for  long  we  could  find  no 
further  sign  of  him. 

We  halted  on  the  river-bank  during  the  intense  heat  of  the 
day,  and  before  resuming  our  march  in  the  evening,  we  sallied 
out  once  more  to  search  the  river-bed  and  an  islet  grown  with 
bushes,  where  we  hoped  he  might  yet  be.  And  while  we  searched 
the  Hussar,  who  had  been  assigned  to  me  to  hold  my  horse,  and 
who  was  the  man  who,  in  the  morning,  had  been  posted  to  watch 
the  river-bed,  asked,  *  How  many  lions  are  there  supposed  to  be 
here  ? '     I  told  him  *  Only  the  one  we  fired  at  this  morning.* 

Whereupon  he  grimly  said,  *  Oh,  I  saw  him  go  away  up  the 
river  when  you  went  down  into  it.  He  was  a-dragging  his  hind- 
quarters  after  him.' 

It  appeared  that  the  man  thought  he  had  been  posted  to 
guard  against  surprise  by  an  enemy,  and  did  not  realise  that  we, 
being  down  among  the  rocks,  could  not  see  the  lion  which  was 
so  visible  from  his  look-out  place.     And  so  we  lost  that  lion. 

But  I  had  better  luck  another  time. 

It  stands  thus  recorded  in  mv  diarv :  * 

*  \Oth  October,  •  (To  be  marked  with  a  red  mark  when  I  can 
get  a  red  pencil.)  Jackson  and  a  native  "  boy  "  accompanied  mo 
scouting  this  morning  ;  we  three  started  oflf  at  3  a.m.  In  moving 
rtnmd  the  hill  that  overlooks  our  camp,  we  saw  a  match  struck 
high  up  near  the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  one  little  spark  told 
us  a  good  deal.  It  showed  that  the  enemy  were  there ;  that 
they  were  awake  and  alert  (I  say  **  they,"  because  one  nigger 
would  not  dare  to  be  up  there  by  himself  in  the  dark)  ;  and  they 
were  aware  of  our  force  being  at  Posselt's  (as  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  occupying  this  hill). 

*  However,  they  could  not  see  anything  of  us,  as  it  was  then 
quite  dark.  And  we  went  farther  on  among  the  mountains.  In 
the  early  morning  light  we  crossed  the  deep  river-bed  of  the 
Umchingwe  River,  and,  in  doing  so,  noticed  the  fresh  spoor  of 
a  lion  in  the  sand.  We  went  on  and  had  a  good  look  at  the 
enemy's  stronghold  ;  and  on  our  way  back,  as  we  approached  this 

'  Viile  The  Matabele  Campaign,  IHiMi,  by  the  writer;  published  hy  Methuen  &  Co. 
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river-bed,  agreed  to  go  quietly,  in  case  the  lion  should  be  ncioving 
about  in  it.  On  looking  down  over  the  bank,  my  heart  jumped 
into  my  mouth  when  I  saw  a  grand  old  brute  just  walking  in 
behind  a  bush.  Jackson  did  not  see  him,  but  was  off  his  horse 
as  quickly  as  I  was,  and  ready  with  his  gun :  too  ready,  indeed, 
for  the  moment  that  the  lion  appeared,  walking  majestically  out 
from  behind  the  bush  that  had  hidden  him,  Jackson  fired 
hurriedly,  striking  the  ground  under  his  foot,  and,  as  we  after- 
wards discovered,  knocking  off  one  of  his  claws. 

*  The  lion  tossed  up  his  shaggy  head  and  looked  at  us  in  digni- 
fied surprise.  Then  I  fired  and  hit  him  with  a  leaden  bullet 
from  the  Lee-Metford.  He  reeled,  sprang  round,  and  staggered 
a  few  paces,  when  Jackson,  who  was  using  a  Martini-Henry,  let 
him  have  one  in  the  shoulder.  This  knocked  him  over  side-ways, 
and  he  turned  about,  growling  savagely. 

*  I  could  scarcely  believe  that  we  had  got  a  lion  at  last,  but 
resolved  to  make  sure  of  it ;  so,  telling  Jackson  not  to  fire  unless 
it  was  necessary  (for  fear  of  spoiling  the  skin  with  the  larger 
bullet  of  the  Martini),  I  went  down  closer  to  the  beast  and  fired 
a  shot  at  the  back  of  his  neck  as  he  turned  his  head  momentarily 
away  from  me.  The  bullet  went  through  his  spine  and  came 
out  through  the  lower  jaw,  killing  him. 

*  We  were  pretty  delighted  at  our  success,  but  our  nigger  was 
mad  with  happiness,  for  a  dead  lion — provided  he  is  not  a  man- 
eater — has  many  invaluable  gifts  for  a  Kaffir,  in  the  shape  of 
love-philtres,  charms  against  disease  or  injury,  and  medicines  that 
produce  bravery.  It  was  quite  delightful  to  shake  hands  with  the 
mighty  paws  of  the  dead  lion,  to  pull  at  his  magnificent  tawny 
mane,  and  to  look  into  his  great,  deep,  yellow  eyes.  Then  we  set 
to  work  to  skin  him  ;  two  of  us  skinning  while  the  other  kept 
watch  in  case  of  the  enemy  sneaking  up  to  catch  us  while  we 
were  thus  occuj)ied.  We  found  that  he  was  very  fat,  and  also 
that  he  had  been  much  wounded  by  porcupines,  portions  of  whose 
quills  had  pierced  the  skin,  and  lod^^^ed  in  his  flesh  in  several 
places.  Our  nigger  cut  out  the  eyes,  gall-bladder,  and  various 
bits  of  the  lion's  anatomy,  as  fetish  medicine.  I  filled  my  carbine- 
bucket  with  some  of  the  fat,  as  I  knew  my  two  *' boys,"  Diamond 
and  M'tini,  would  very  grtuitly  value  it.  Then,  after  hiding  the 
head  in  a  neighbouring  bush  where  we  could  find  it  again,  we 
packed  the  skin  on  to  one  of  the  ponies  and  returned  to  camp 
mightily  pleased  with  ourselves.' 


OTTER-HUNTING   WITH  CYCLE  AND  CAMERA 

BY  FRANCES  J.  EESKTNE 

To  all  those  who  require  mild  iuterest  and  mild  amusement  I 
can  strongly  recommend  this  combioation  of  one  science,  one 
sport,  and  one  pastime,  making  a  very  entertaining  and  agreeable 
whole ;  without  much  fatigue,  without  dulnesB,  and  not  altogether 
devoid  of  excitement.  Otter-hunting,  pure  and  unadulterated,  is 
more  than  any  but  a  few  enthusiasts  can  rise  to.  It  entails  getting 
up  at  some  unearthly  time  in  the  morning,  before  cither  the  air  or 
the  coffee  water  is  properly  wanned,  and  a  rush  off,  after  a  crust 
of  bread,  or  reproachful  glances  from  the  cook,  routed  up  before  her 
proper  hour,  if  one  has  more.  Then,  as  likely  as  not,  the  time 
lias  run  Very  fine,  and  one  is  deluded  into  short  cuts  across 
long  grass,  dripping  with  dew,  with  the  result  that  the  would-be 
otter-hunter  is  as  wet  as  the  prey  sought,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  otter  likes  it— as  is  the  nature  of  the  creature — 
and  the  hunter  does  not.  In  spite  of  one's  exertions,  after  all 
the  scuffle,  and  all  the  fuss,  the  hounds  are  late,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  do  but  stamp  al)out  in  wet  boots,  which  is  tiring,  or  sit 
on  a  damp  dewy  rail,  and  contract  a  chill,  which  is  dangerous. 
Now  in  cycling  with  otter-hounds  things  are  considerably  improved. 
It  is  ten  times  as  easy  to  ride  as  to  walk,  and  is  a  vastly  speedier 
business.  If  the  coffee  part  of  breakfast  can  be  polished  ofE  before 
leaving  home,  it  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  a  cyclist  who  cannot 
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spin  along  at  nine  of  ten  miles  an  honr,  manching  sandwiches  or 
biscnits  en  route.  Then  there  is  the  hard  high  road — no  horrid 
soaking,  ehort  cats ;  the  ride  rubs  off  the  last  tinge  of  Bleepi- 
ness,  briBge  the  rider  to  the  meeting  place  dry,  and  in  a  heavenly 
temper,  which  is  more  than  the  majority  of  people  are  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

Taken  this  way,  everything  is  rose  colour.  The  country 
never  looks  so  pretty  as  when  the  snn  is  climbing  up  the  sky  to 
the  east.  The  light  is  excellent  for  snapshots,  and  the  varied 
people  brighten  ap  bits  which  would  be  perfect  at  any  tinie,  bat 


which  just  want  the  touch  of  animation  that  the  hunters  supply. 
There  are  three  bores  connected  with  these  three  counter-irritants. 
One  is  striding  for  hours  through  wet  f(iMss.  A  second  is  having 
an  objectless  cycle  ride.  A  third  is  taking  a  view  with  no  living 
figures  ill  the  foreground.  So  the  three  amusements  and  the 
three  bores  neutralise  one  another,  and  the  result  is  a  mild  but 
undiluted  pleasure. 

And  then  comes  the  excitement  of  the  sport  in  which  we  are 
to  join.    The  hounds,  shut  up  in  a  tight-fitting  van,  give  audible 
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voiit  to  tlieir  woes  in  a  chorus  of  hoots  and  liowls  which  are 
ilistressing  to  the  ears  ;  mingled  with  this  is  the  shrill,  aggrieved 
yappiniT  of  the  terrier,  a  luckless  animal  doomed  to  be  rattled 
about  in  a  grate*!  cage  under  the  hound  van,  whilst  the  other  doga 
arc  having  a  good  time,  hall  in  half  out  of  the  water,  frightening 
sheep,  chivying  fowls  and  ducks,  and  arousing  the  wrath  of  divers 
cows,  whip-cracks  and  rating  forming  an  accompaniment  to  their 
dancing. 

8u:ue  people  come  on  the  van,  some  come  in  carts,  others  stroll 
up,  the  majority  sporting  long  poles ;  not  that  they  all  go  in  the 
water,  but  it  is  comme  il  faut,  like  a  novice's  spurs  out  hunting, 
or  an  alpenstock  in  Switzerland.  After  a  bit  the  hounds  are 
let  out — let  out,  ia  it  ?  Four  out,  tumble  out,  starting  differences 
of  opinion  amongst  themselves  in  mid-air — a  barking,  yowhng. 


UNCARTING  HOUND) 


snapping,  snarling,  hairy  cascade  of  woolly  fur  and  waving  tails 
which  try  to  embrace  the  field  and  are  repulsed  ungratefully,  till  at 
last  the  whole  crew,  red-capped  otter-men,  poles  and  all,  start  down 
to  the  mill-stream,  where,  with  much  flourishing  of  tails  and  maiqr 
hatf-wailing  howls,  they  set  to  work. 

Off  go  the  hunters  along  the  river-bank.  Off  go  the  hound 
van,  cyclists,  and  carriages  along  the  main  road,  heading  for  a 
l>rid(j;e  a  mile  up,  and  guided  by  the  occasional  chorus  of  waiting 
'  hoo-hoos  ■  which  rise  (com  the  pack  drawing  the  river-banks. 
.Vfter  a  bit  we  forge  ahead,  and  the  sounds  of  the  pack  come 
down  faintly,  now  ceasinj;,  now  breaking  out,  with  from  time  to 
time  the  twang  of  the  horn,  whip-cracks,  and  a  distant  burst  of 
tilumting  over  some  erring  hound. 

It  is  very  lovely  spinning  along  over  a  road  like  aaphalte.    It 
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rained  hard  the  day  before,  so  there  is  no  wind  and  no  dost— 
ahght,  cooi  air.  The  sky  is  flecked  with  soft  clciuds,  enhancing^ 
the  beauty  of  the  blue,  which  shows  in  large,  ragged  patches  in 
between,  It  is  flat  country ;  a  picturesque  ridge  of  hills  rises 
blue  in  the  distant  west,  whilst  here  and  there  a  windmill 
stretches  its  sails  black  and  spidery  against  the  sky,  and  all  roand 
are  corn-lands  varying  from  light  yellow  to  the  deep  red  gold 
of  fully  ripe  red  wheat,  all  waving  before  a  light  westerly  wind, 
the  cloud  shadows  causing  wonderful  lights  to  pass  over  the 
yellow  surging  fields. 


It  is  very  lonely  and  very  still,  the  only  sound  being  the 
distant  '  whirr '  of  a  reaper  some  few  fields  off.  We  come  to  a 
water-mill,  and  beside  the  broad  mill-dam  are  some  shady  trees, 
and  a  stout  oak  rail  fence,  against  which  the  cycles  are  placed 
in  orthodox  Hyde  Park  fashion.  One's  own  saddle  is  always 
preferable  to  a  rail  when  it  can  be  utilised  as  a  seat,  and  in  this 
case,  with  a  wide-spreading  tree  acting  as  parasol,  it  is  the  acme 
of  enjoyment  to  sit  and  cool,  listening  to  the  plash  of  water 
over  the  weir,  und  wondering  what  the  hunters  are  doing,  i 
they  are  not  very  hot. 

'  Hoo,  hoo  !  '  remarks  a  hound  close  at  hand. 

There  they  all  come,  red  caps,  serge  coats,  long  poles  s 
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Some  hounds  feel  the  heat  so  much  that  they  swim  along 
placidly,  while  the  hunters  look  as  if  they  would  find  it  pleasant 
to  follow  suit.  There  is  no  more  quiet  contemplation  of  the 
scenery.  What  with  whip-cracking  and  shouting,  the  wailing 
bay  of  the  hounds,  now  and  again  a  twang  of  the  horn,  things 
are  pretty  lively  as  every  comer  of  the  weir  and  mill-dam  are 
drawn  for  traces  of  the  otter. 


After  a  while  the  progress  down  stream  is  resumed,  till  the 
hunters  arrive  at  a  small  market  town,  where  every  one  is  on  the 
look  out,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  population,  men,  women, 
children,  stray  dofia,  even  an  inquisitive  cat,  congregate  by  the 
river-side.  But  the  '  master '  hutea  a  crowd ;  so  by  a  dextrous, 
if  damp,  short  cut  lie,  the  hounds,  and  followers  evade  the  towns- 
folk, and  finally  draw  down  to  a  sluice-gate,  where  the  river 
joins  a  larger  stream.  Finally,  after  a  curt  confabulation,  they 
retrace  their  steps.  The  sun  is  getting  high  and  uncomfortably 
warm,  and  we  are  not  very  sorry  to  turn  our  faces  homewards, 
ihe  hunters  beating  as  they  go. 
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The  otter  does  not  materialise,  but  there  is  the  consolation  to 
some  that  a  fatnxe  fiztore  may  bring  better  lock,  though  few  women 
care  to  be  in  at  the  &noi  Bcene.  From  a  c;ding  photographic  view 
the  morning  has  been  |>erfect,  if  from  the  otter-hnnters'  stand- 
point it  has  been  a  failure.  It  has  been  interesting,  pleasant,  and 
pictttreeqne.  Th(we  who  cannot  ascend  to  the  reqniied  pitch  ef 
endurance  to  walk  many  miles  through  heavy  graas,  might  do 
worse  than  try  a  morning  of  otter-hnnting  on  a  bicycle,  not-  for-  ' 
getting,  if  the  light  be  good,  a  light,  good  hand  camenb 


THE  TAIL  OF  THE  HUNT 

BY  PEBCY  STEPHENS 


Pabadoxical  as  the  remark  may  seem,  it  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  my  humble  self  that  no  sporting  writer  has 
ever  yet  attempted  to  describe  the  fearful  pleasure  enjoyed  by 
those  who  form  the  rcarffuard  (or,  ns  an  Irishman  would  call  it, 
the  tail)  of  ihe  hnutiu;,'  field ;  a  body  whose  mere  numerical 
strength,  one  would  imai;ine,  would  entitle  them  to  mnra  than 
mere  scornful  mention,  and  in  whose  ranks  some  very  good 
sportsmen,  if  bad  or  nervous  ridors,  are  often  to  be  found.  I 
<la  not  remember  to  have  read  the  description  of  a  good  run 
with  hounds,  whether  fictitious  or  presumably  veracious,  in 
which  the  above-mentioned  class  are  ever  mentioned  except  with 
ignominy  or  coDtcinpt,  whilst  the  heroes  of  the  tale  are  held  up 
for  admiration,  aa  going  perfectly  straight  from  start  to  finish, 
occasionally,  however,  in  the  fictitious  narratives,  coming  to  grief 
at  some  unsurmoun table  obstacle,  beside  which  Becher's  Brook 
would  Ix)  a  mere  sheep-hurdle,  only — lucky  dogs ! — to  be  nursed 
into  convalescence  by  some  beautiful  heiress,  who  eventually 
bestows  her  hand  and  fortune  upon  the  hap}iy  sulTcrer  ;  and  it  is 
tluH  which  leads  the  uninitiated  to  write  down  all  fox-hunters  aa 
df'vils  of  fellows  who  value  their  own  necks  as  lightly  as  they 
<lo  their  horses'. 

No  doubt  thin  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  sporting  scribe  is 
both  natural  and  praiseworthy.     Courage  or,  as  we  term  it,  pluck 
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is  probably  the  quality  that  men  of  every  race  value  more  highly 
than  any  other,  and  it  is  the  duty  almost  as  much  as  the  privilege 
of  every  writer,  no  matter  whether  he  be  the  Poet  Laureate 
singing  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  or  the  gentleman  who 
describes  the  magnificent  run  with  the  Brookside  Harriers  in  the 
columns  of  the  Fields  to  extol  this  quality  in  others ;  but,  none 
the  less,  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  no 
one  has  ever  yet  be^n  found  to  say  a  good  word  for  those  indi- 
viduals who,  less  favoured  by  fortune  or  nature,  habitually  bring 
up  the  *  tail  of  the  hunt.* 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  lack  of  courage 
is  not  the  invariable  reason  why  some  of  them,  at  all  events, 
occupy  this  unenviable  position.  There  is  many  a  good  fellow 
to  be  found  in  every  hunt  in  Great  Britain  who,  while  he  is 
not  only  a  good  horseman  but  is,  in  addition,  probably  a  better 
sportsman  than  many  of  the  hard-riding  division,  is  precluded 
by  lack  of  means  from  riding  as  close  to  hounds  as  he  would 
like.  The  horse  he  bestrides  (frequently  a  heavy-shouldered 
grey),  though  in  its  own  sphere  an  undoubtedly  useful  and  even 
valuable  animal,  is  not  exactly  the  sort  which  one  would  select  to 
ride  straight  over  a  country,  and  is,  in  addition,  the  only  one  in 
his  stable.  It  went  twice  in  the  dog-cart  to  the  station  yester- 
day, and  to-morrow  night — this  time  in  the  waggonette — will 
have  to  take  its  owner  and  his  wife  out  to  dinner ;  consequently, 
in  view  of  possible  disablement  and  contingent  inconvenience,  has 
to  be  ridden  with  considerable  prudence ;  but  as  this  is  the  only 
reason  why  its  master  is  not  found  in  a  more  forward  place 
when  hounds  run  hard,  it  is  surely  unjust  to  write  him  down  a 
coward  ? 

Again,  there  are  others,  shy,  sensitive  men,  who,  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  were  unable  to  hunt  in  their  youth,  are  conse- 
quently unskilful  riders  across  country,  and  who  are  tortured  by 
the  fear  of  the  ridicule  which  a  *  voluntary  '  on  their  part  pro- 
duces. Several  such  I  have  known,  men  who  on  other  occa- 
sions have  exhibited  when  necessary  perfectly  cool  courage,  but 
whose  dread  of  ridicule  and  derision  has  weighed  so  heavily 
on  their  nerves  as  to  simply  debar  them  from  ever  doing  them- 
selves justice  in  the  hunting  field.  This  is,  I  will  admit,  a  most 
puerile  and  foolish  feeling ;  but  I  wonder  how  many  hunting 
men  are  entirely  free  from  it  ?  These,  too,  are  some  of  the  tail 
of  the  hunt,  who  cannot  with  absolute  fairness  be  described  as 
*  funkers.' 

Then,  too,  there  are  some  who  hunt  but  never  aspire  to  be 


_  Idlt 


}  never  e 

ywhere  else,  and  are  never  despised  for  being  there.    One  of  thera 

probably  to  be  found  with  every  pack  of  liounda  in  the  king- 

m,   usually  a   stout    middle-aged    man,  much    given    to   good 

living,  and   noted    for   his    talents    as  a    teller  of    good    stories. 

Good-humoured   and    overflowing    with     'chaff,'    he    has    long  i 

occupied  the  post  of  jester  to  the  hunt.     He  merely  goes  out  for  1 

the  sake  of  getting  enjoyable  exercise  and  meeting  his  friends,  1 

id  is  seen  to  most  advantage  in    those  countries  where  large  I 

'oodlands,   and   consequent   long    '  draws,'  lend   themselves   to  \ 


io£fee-housing.  Although  he  is  in  no  sense  a  sportsman,  and  I 
^ould  not  ride  at  a  sheep-hurdle  for  an  earldom,  he  is  none  | 
he  less  a  good  fellow,  popular  with  all  classes,  and  much 
request  in  country  houses ;  and,  somehow  or  another,  although  J 
"  1  a  most  undoubted  '  skirter.'  no  one  ever  seems  to  think  J 
my  the  worse  of  him  for  it. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  after  all,  fox-bunting  is  not  the  1 
breakneck  amusement  that  highly  coloured  sporting  articles  and  I 
jrints  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  indeed  rare  for  hounds  to  run  I 
1  hard  in  any  country  that  a  man  cannot,  without  losing  his  J 
ffide  of  place,  deviate  a  little  from  the  line  to  make  use  of  a  gap,  f 
f.  gate,  or  even  a  friendly  bridle-road.  No  doubt  certain  districtsj 
IQcli  as  the. '  Bhires  '  and  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Dorsetshire,  ! 
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more  conducive  to  hard  riding  than  others  ;  but  even  in  the  cream 
of  high  Leicestershire  how  often  does  it  occur  that  men  who 
wish  to  be  with  hounds  are  called  on  to  ride  perfectly  straight 
across  country  at  the  top  speed  of  their  horses  ?  and  on  the  very 
rare  occasions  that  this  happens,  what  percentage  of  the  field 
does  so  ?  A  very  small  one,  I  trow.  A  good  run  with  hounds 
is,  to  my  mind,  very  like  the  battle  of  life  :  a  very  few  men, 
specially  favoured  by  nature  or  fortune,  go  to  the  front,  and 
remain  there  from  start  to  finish ;  a  far  larger  number  achieve, 
and  are  content  with,  a  respectable  mediocrity.  The  rest  of  us, 
I  fear,  are  never  classed  as  anything  but  failures,  and  ought,  I 
suppose,  not  to  expect  anything  more  than  that  contemptuous 
pity  of  our  more  fortunate  brethren  which  usually  falls  to  our  lot. 

The  late  Mr.  Surtees  (who,  I  believe,  invariably  rode  there) 
used  to  maintain  that  the  tail  of  the  hunt  was  the  place  for  sport, 
an  expression  which  is,  of  course,  liable  to  a  double  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  I  will  defy  anyone  who  is  gifted  with  the  slightest  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  or  who  is  at  all  an  observer  of  human  nature, 
not  to  agree  with  the  dictum  of  the  witty  author  of  *  Handley 
Cross.*  True  it  may  be  urged  that  we  are  not  all  of  us  sporting 
novehsts,  and  that  we  go  a-hunting  to  hunt  and  not  to  note  the 
foibles  of  our  fellow-creatures  ;  but  as  I  will  not  insult  my  readers 
by  imagining  that  tliey  have  ever  been  in  such  a  place  before,  I 
am  going  to  provide  them  with  a  new  experience,  and  ask  them 
for  once  to  ride  with  me  at  the  tail  of  the  huiit. 

Let  us  imagine  the  scene  of  our  operations  to  be  laid  neither 
in  Leicestershire  nor  Berwickshire,  but  rather  in  what  I  may 
term  a  iashionsible  provincial  country — that  is  to  say,  one  which, 
without  being  considered  first-class,  is  none  the  less  good  enough 
to  induce  strangers  to  winter  within  its  gates,  and  which  affords 
four  capital  days  a  week  to  its  supporters ;  and  let  us  further 
imagine  that  a  fox  has  just  been  found  and  got  safely  away  with 
every  prospect  of  affording  a  run  over  a  good  country,  that  the 
huntsman  and  the  pack  are  already  away  on  its  line,  and  that  a 
field  of  some  150  horsemen  and  women  are  struggling  for  a  start. 
It  is  instructive  to  note  the  various  methods  they  employ  for 
this :  some  six  or  seven  men  choose  their  own  place  in  a  rather 
forbidding-looking  fence,  and  jump  it  without  hesitation,  a 
score  or  so  string  their  way  one  by  one  over  or  through  a  weak 
place  in  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  struggle  and  crowd  through 
a  narrow  hunting  wicket,  a  proceeding  involving  considerable 
exercise  of  patience  and  ingenuity ;  but  at  last  all  get  through, 
and   find  themselves  in  an  enormous  grass  enclosure,  with  the 
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last  of  the  hard  riders  just  disappearing  over  its  further  fence. 
And  now,  my  friend,  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  to-day  you 
are  not  to  emulate  these  audacious  individuals,  but  to  restrain 
your  own  and  your  horse's  ardour,  and  to  follow  me  to  that  gate 
towards  which  the  more  cautious  of  the  field  are  making  their 
way  as  though  riding  five  furlongs  on  the  flat,  for  these  are  the 
gentry  who  are  '  not  afraid  of  the  pace  as  long  as  there  is  no 
leaping,'  and  who  have  to  make  up  the  leeway  of  their  more 
circuitous  route  by  hard  galloping.  Further,  while  generally 
noting  the  ways  and  hahits  of  the  tail  of  the  hunt,  let  us  attach 


our  fortunes  more  particuhtrjy  to  one  individual,  and  for  this 
purpose  let  us  select  that  yiiiotly  got-up  man  riding  the  well- 
bred,  if  rather  heavy,  brown  liorse.  You  may  have  noticed  him 
when  the  bounds  found,  pulling'  and  hauling  at  the  said  quad- 
ruped, which  was  anxious  to  begin  the  day  with  the  unwonted 
luxury  of  a  jump  over  tin-  first  fence,  while  its  master  was 
equally  anxious  to  go  tlirougli  the  gate :  he  is  to  be  found  in 
every  bunt  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  will  christen  liim  Mr.Tailer. 
At  present  he  is  fairly  happy;  he  has  got  what  for  him  is  a 
good  start,  and  he  knows  thcrii  is  a  gate  into  the  next  field,  and 
so  he  adopts  a  Newmarket  scat,  anil  rides  boldly  for  it  in  com- 
pany with  some  fourscnre  of  his  compeers.  The  next  field,  how- 
ever, a  rather  sticky  bit  of  plough,  sobers  him  considerably,  as 
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there  is  no  means  of  egress  except  over  a  fence,  *  only  a  very  little 
one,'  it  is  true,  but  still  a  fence;  so  half-way  across  the  field 
Tailer  pulls  his  horse  into  a  trot  and  awaits  the  development  of 
events,  which  turn  out  exactly  as  he  had  anticipated.  Small 
as  the  fence  is,  a  hundred  or  so  of  horsemen  cannot  get  over 
without  having  some  appreciable  efifect  on  it,  and,  sure  enough, 
ere  long  young  Farmer  Stiles,  on  an  undipped  four-year-old,  goes 
thundering  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  makes  a  gap  through  which 
the  thankful  Tailer,  not  without  sundry  misgivings  and  repeated 
objurgations  to  his  horse  to  *hold  up,*  cautiously  picks  his  way. 
It  is  nothing  to  him  that  when  he  gets  on  the  other  side  he 
cannot  even  hear  hounds,  and  only  knows  which  way  they  have 
gone  by  following  other  horsemen  ;  he  has  got  over  his  first 
fence,  and,  with  a  glow  of  honest  pride,  he  takes  his  horse  by  the 
head  and  gallops  bravely  on  to  the  next  fence,  where  another 
friendly  gate  awaits  him.  Yet  another  gate,  and  another  gap, 
surmounted  wdth  equal  misgivings,  and  then  an  unlooked-for 
piece  of  good  luck  occurs,  for  he  catches  up  the  hounds,  which 
are  now  hunting  rather  slowly,  and  an  accommodating  farm  road 
gives  him  nearly  a  mile  of  safe  galloping,  not  only  within  hearing 
but  actually  within  sight  of  them. 

This  is  indeed  glorious,  and  our  friend  would  ask  for  no 
better  fun  all  day ;  but  he  knows  too  well  that  it  is  too  good  to 
last,  and  it  happens  that,  after  a  trifling  check,  scent  improves,  and 
hounds  go  steaming  at  a  great  pace  over  what  he  ruefully  recog- 
nises to  be  about  the  stiffest  and  worst  gated  part  of  the  country. 
He  almost  resolves  to  make  at  once  for  the  nearest  road  to  ride 
with  the  second  horsemen,  when  at  this  moment  he  spies  Tom 
Sleeman  heading  off  at  almost  a  right  angle  to  the  line  of  the 
hounds.  Sleeman  is  one  of  those  men,  more  often  talked  about 
than  met  with,  who  have  a  natural  instinct  for  venery — or,  more 
colloquially,  '  a  deal  of  ret-ketchin'  cunnin'  about  'em ' — and  who 
seem  intuitively  to  know  the  line  a  hunted  fox  will  take.  Tom 
generally  rides  more  or  less  with  the  tail  of  the  hunt,  and  yet 
hounds  must  run  very  hard  indeed  for  him  not  to  be  up  before 
the  worry ;  he  views  more  foxes  and  heads  fewer  than  any  man 
in  the  country,  and  the  huntsman  has  a  friendly  regard  for  him 
in  view  of  the  many  times  he  has  helped  him  to  kill  a  beaten, 
dodging  fox.  Tailer  justly  considers  him  a  most  useful  adjunct 
to  the  hunting  field,  and  would  never  leave  him,  for  he  knows 
every  gate,  gap,  and  bridle-road  in  the  country,  were  it  not  for 
his  abominable — in  our  friend's  eyes — practice  of  jumping  big 
places  if  driven  to   it,  and  more  than   once    this   objectionable 
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habit  has  left  poor  Tailer  lamenting  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  fence, 
with  '  eternal  misery  on  this  side  and  certain  death  on  the  other.' 
However,  on  this  occasion  it  is  a  question  of  Hobson's  choice, 
and  so  he  throws  in  his  iot  with  Sleeman,  and  for  a  time  all  goes 
very  smoothly,  though  they  hear  little  and  see  less  of  hounds, 
tmtil  they  find  themselves  in  a  field  out  of  which  there  is  no 
egress  except  over  a  most  forbidding-looking  thorn  fence  made 
up  vrith  post  and  rails,  over  which  that  abominahie  Sleeman  dis- 
appears, merely  shouting  out  to  our  friend — whose  foibles  he 
knows  wells  —that  hounds  are  probably  making  for  Didlington. 
For  a  moment  Tailer  is  thoroughly  nonplussed ;  it  is  too  hard  to 
be  left  like  this  just  when  he  was  getting  on  so  well  and  enjoying 


his  hunt  so  much,  and  he  eyes  the  fence,  which  is  really  a  nasty 
place,  with  much  irresolute  disgust,  when  a  deus  ex  machind  appears 
in  the  shape  ot  a  very  small  buy  riding  a  shaggy  pony.  Professing 
much  concern  on  the  new-comer's  behalf,  the  crafty  Tailei 
induces  him  to  dinmount  and  pull  down  a  couple  of  rails,  by 
which  the  size  of  the  obstacle  is  reduced  at  least  half.  Even 
then  it  is  a  great  deal  bi(;ger  than  he  likes,  but  he  hardens  his 
heart  and  gets  safely  over,  while  his  small  ally  somehow  scrambles 
through  in  the  usual  niiniculous  way  of  small  boys  and  their 
ponies.  The  very  next  fence,  however,  proves  altogether  too 
much  tor  our  friend's  nerves,  nor  is  it  reducible  by  the  simple 
process  employed  at  the  last  one,  and  so  with  a  sigh  he  turns  his 
horse's  head  and  makes  for  the  road,  which  he  recognises  too  late 
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he  ahonld  never  have  left.  Once  on  it,  Toiler  g&llops  away  down 
wind,  occasionally  polling  ap  as  he  nuBtakes  the  bark  of  a  sheep- 
dog for  the  note  of  a  hound  or  fancies  he  hears  the  sonnd  of  the 
horn,  antil  at  last  patience  is  rewarded  by  his  catching  sight  in 
the  distance  of  some  bobbing  spots  of  scarlet,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  convenient  lane  is  fast  catching  them  np,  when  a  shrill  '  "Who 
whoop  I '  proclaiming  that  all  is  over  and  that  a  stoat-hearted  fox 
has  met  its  legitimate  death,  comes  down  wind  to  him.  This  has 
exactly  a  contrary  effect  on  Tatler  from  what  it  would  on  most 
sportsmen  :  it  actaally  makes  him  ride  harder  now  that  the  run 
is  finished  than  when  it  was  in  progress  ;  he  even  jumps  a  small 


fence  without  looking  to  see  what  is  on  the  other  side,  and  by 
dint  of  this  and  much  hard  galloping  contrives  to  arrive  at  the 
scene  of  the  kill  ere  Reveller  and  Bantipole  his  son  have  entirely 
ceased  growling  over  a  hind  leg. 

Tailer  is  perfectly  contented  now  ;  true  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  been  up  to  see  the  kill,  but  none  the  less  he  has  really 
enjoyed  his  day.  He  saw  the  fox  found  and  eaten — that  is 
more  than  he  often  manages  to  do — and  as  he  lights  his  cigar 
and  turns  for  home  is  every  bit  as  well  pleased  with  himself  as  the 
Hon.  Crasher,  who  went  in  front  from  first  to  last,  and  'got 
through '  two  horses  in  the  process. 

And  now  I  fancy  I  bear  my  impatient  readers  ask :  '  To  what 
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does  all  this  tend,  and  why  have  you  inflicted  this  tale  of  funking 
and  skirting  and  macadamising  upon  us  ?  You  surely  cannot  hold 
up  the  man  you  have  described  ai^  an  example  for  others  to  follow,  or 
expect  us  to  have  any  respect  for  him  ?  Again  we  repeat  d  quoi 
ban  1 — and  I  can  only  throw  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  court, 
and  admit  that,  although  I  may  have  purposely  exaggerated  his 
failings,  my  hero  deserves  all  the  epithets  you  have  bestowed  on 
him.  But  at  the  same  time  I  would  have  you  remember  that, 
after  all,  these  failings  are  merely  those  of  the  hunting  field, 
and  that  in  private  life  Tailer  is  probably  as  cool  and  courageous 
a  man  as  needs  be ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  the  very  man  I  have  in 
my  mind's  eye,  when  writing  this  article,  standing  up  to  the 
swiftest  bowling  on  a  fiery  wicket,  and  getting  knocked  about  all 
over  his  head  and  body  without  flinching  a  bit ;  it  is  only  when 
he  is  put  on  a  horse  to  gallop  across  country  that  his  nerve  fails 
him.  The  question,  then,  naturally  presents  itself.  Que  diable 
allait'il  faire  dans  cette  galire? — why  the  deuce  does  he  go  out 
hunting  ? 

To  this  I  can  give  a  perfectly  straightforward  answer — because 
he  likes  it.  He  goes  out  to  hunt  in  his  own  way,  and  enjoys  that 
way  as  much  as  the  hardest  rider  does  his.  II  ne  cherche  pas  ses 
Amotions  d  se  casser  le  cou,  as  the  Frenchman  remarked — but  he 

■ 

thoroughly  enjoys  all  the  rest  of  it,  down  to  the  very  mud  splashes 
on  his  top  boots,  as  Whyte-Melville  puts  it. 

In  other  respects  he  sins  against  no  canon  of  hunting  law : 
he  subscribes  his  due  to  the  hunt  fund ;  he  heads  no  more  foxes 
and  rides  over  no  more  wheat  or  seeds  than  you  or  I,  gentle 
reader  ;  he  is  at  heart  a  sportsman,  if  a  bad  or  timid  rider  ;  he  is, 
whatever  his  failings,  a  zealous  supporter  of  our  noblest  national 
sport,  and  on  this  account  alone,  if  on  no  other,  I  venture  to  crave 
a  little  consideration  for  him  at  the  hands  of  his  harder  riding 
brethren  who  are  inclined  to  scorn  the  tail  of  the  hunt. 


GOLFERS:    SOME  MORTALS  AND  THE  GAM^ 
OF  CROQUET 

BT    LEONARD   B.   WILLIAMS 


Mh.  Horace  HuTcnmsoN  tells  a  story  of  some  indignant  cricSl 
who  referred  to  the  royal  and  ancient  game  of  golf  as  '  tbftt 
damned  Scotch  croquet.'  The  remark,  insulting  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  to  both  these  games,  reveals  in  the  person  who  uttered  it  a 
degree  of  insight  almost  fommensurate  with  his  vituperative 
power,  for  the  points  of  resemblance  between  golf  and  crocjoet 
are  numerous  and  interesting,  and  are  by  no  meana  restricted  to 
their  obvious  external  similarities.  Both  are  said  to  be  descendt.<d 
from  a  game  called  "  Pall  Mall,'  though  with  regard  to  croqoel 
this  is  extremely  doubtful ;  and  in  the  case  of  golf,  he  would  | 
bold  man  who  would  positively  ascribe  to  anything  8cota 
ancestry  so  recent  as  a  paltry  couple  of  centuries. 

.Although  both  games  have  been  known  in  their  present  t 
for  a  considerable  time,  neither  seemed  to  take  any  serious  hoIJ 
of  English  people  until  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  This 
period  has  witnessed  a  spread  of  golf  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  also  in  Scotland,  which  is  quite  as  phenomenal  as  the  bicyde 
craze.  The  recrudescence  of  croquet  diuHng  the  latter  part  ol  the 
same  period  is  very  striking,  and  is  to  be  traced  largely  to  the 
influence  of  golf.  Both  are  games  which  can  be  enjoyed  by  all 
adult  ages  and  both  sexes,  and  neither  of  them  demands  either 
great  musciilar  power  or  violent  exertion.  The  whirligig  of  lime 
brings  his  revenges.  As  lawn  tennis  killed  the  old  crotjuet,  so 
golf   has   killed   tennis,  and   the    Zeitgeist  created   by  golf  ha^ 
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smiled  upon  the  rejuvenescence  of  croquet.  Tennis  killed  the 
old  croquet  because  tennis  was  a  game,  and  the  old  croquet,  as 
played  on  ninety-nine  lawns  out  of  a  hundred,  was  not  a  game  at 
all ;  it  was  a  pastime  used  as  an  excuse  partly  for  flirtation,  largely 
for  the  exhibition  of  bad  temper,  at  which  it  was  considered  very 
amusing  to  cheat.  Tennis  held  its  own  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  it  was  a  game,  like  cricket  and  football, 
at  which  'youth  will  be  served.'  To  enter  the  lists  at  all,  you 
must  be  strong  and  active,  and  prepared  for  somewhat  violent 
exertion. 

Ladies  gradually  gave  it  up,  and  those  of  us  who  had  arrived 
at  the  time  when  the  hair  begins  to  thin,  would  only  play  surrep- 
tiously,  in  private  gardens,  with  opponents  of  our  own  calibre 
and  no  onlookers.  Even  then  we  did  not  enjoy  it,  for  sitting 
on  the  net  was  the  mocking  fiend,  who  reminded  us  that  our 
galumphings  were  really  only  a  species  of  vicarious  medication, 
reluctantly  undertaken  in  obedience  to  our  doctor's  orders. 

*  More  exercise  and  less  food  '  was  his  invariable  formula ; 
advice  which  received  point  and  sting  from  our  tailor's  annual, 
sinister  congratulations  upon  the  *  improvement  *  in  the  size  of 
our  waists.  Indeed,  the  very  *  forty-fifteen  '  which  we  were  wont 
to  cry  in  stentorian  tones  served  only  to  recall  the  respective  ages 
of  ourselves  and  our  eldest  sons— those  sons  whom  we  knew  in 
our  heart  of  hearts  would  beat  our  heads  ofif  if  ever  we  were 
foolish  enough  to  engage  one  of  them  in  a  single. 

Oh,  those  youngsters  !  *  Give  us,'  we  cried  to  Artemis,  'give 
us  an  outdoor  game  which  we  may  play  with  credit  and  self- 
respect  though  our  hair  be  grizzling,  a  game  in  which,  as  in 
bilhards  and  whist,  we  may  still  retain  our  ascendency  over  these 
young  ones,  a  game  at  which  we  may  still  excel,  though  we  be 
middle-aged  and  scant  of  breath.' 

The  introduction  of  golf  was  the  answer  to  this  cry,  and  a  very 
satisfactory  answer  it  was. 

It  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  the  ideal  game.  It  gives  its 
votaries  fresh  air  and  exercise  without  any  violent  exertion.  It 
ensures  freedom  from  business  worries  during  the  whole  day ;  for 
who  can  remember  the  length  of  a  greengrocer's  bill  when,  by 
holing  his  approach  shot  on  the  last  green,  he  has  finished  his 
round  in  ninety ;  or  where  is  tht?  man  who  can  stop  to  consider 
such  a  trifle  as  his  overdraft  at  the  bank,  when  worried  by  his 
stupidity  in  missing  that  short  putt  which  lost  him  the  match  ? 
The  demands  made  by  the  literature  of  the  game  ensure  some 
variety   from   the  Law   Times  or  the  Financial  News,    As  a 
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topic  of  conversation,  it  shares  with  bicycUng  the  merit  of  having 
disestablished  the  weather,  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  the 
latter  of  enabling  us  to  tell  our  little  anecdotal  fictions  to  the 
sympathetic  hstener  without  the  fear  of  exposure  at  the  hands  of 
the  female  members  of  the  family. 

Finally,  it  is  a  game  in  which  if,  after  all,  youth  does  tell, 
there  are  nevertheless  strong  compensatory  elements  on  the 
side  of  age  and  experience.  The  full  swing  and  consequent  long 
ball  are  often  allied  to  an  untrained  and  over^sensitive  nervous 
system,  readily  depressed  by  small  reverses,  easily  elated,  to  care- 
lessness by  the  fickle  smiles  of  fortune.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tee-shot  that  never  rises  above  mediocrity  is  seldom  observed  to 
fall  below  it  (into  the  bunker,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  it).  It  is 
moderate,  but  it  is  always  to  be  depended  upon ;  the  approaches 
are  accurate,  if  a  trifle  laborious,  and  the  putting,  if  not  deadly, 
seldom  exceeds  the  statutory  *  two  *  on  the  green.  The  game,  in 
fact,  demands  those  qualities  which  characterise  its  progenitors- 
painstaking,  patient,  '  dour  ; '  qualities  which  have  placed  Scots- 
men in  the  van  in  every  field  of  civilised  endeavour,  and  are  found 
in  the  sanguine  Englishman  only  as  the  result  of  age,  training, 
and  experience. 

The  spread  of  golf  into  England  revolutionised  many  things. 
It  transfigured  the  middle-aged  citizen  from  the  dull-eyed  and 
pasty-faced  obesity  of  sedentary  life  to  the  hale  and  hearty  pro- 
portions of  active  maturity.  The  improvement  in  his  temper 
was  silently  and  gratefully  recognised  by  Mrs.  Jones,  who  is  now 
no  longer  afraid  to  ask  for  an  occasional  new  bonnet  for  herself 
and  fresh  *  jaegers '  for  the  children.  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann,  in  an 
article  deploring  the  decline  of  boating,  declares  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  golf  is  seriously  threatening  the  deportment  of  the  average 
Englishman  ;  that  Jones,  on  his  way  to  his  office  or  his  club,  may 
be  seen  to  lower  his  shoulders,  buckle  in  his  knees  and  flourish 
his  umbrella,  which  he  grasps  near  the  ferule,  in  a  manner  partly 
idiotic,  partly  maniacal.  These  symptoms,  serious  as  they  are, 
belong,  however,  to  the  acute  stage  only,  and  rapidly  disappear  as 
the  patient*s  handicap  approaches  a  single  figure.  Mr.  Lehmann 
may  take  comfort,  Jones's  deportment  is  not  in  any  serious  danger. 

One  of  the  greatest  changes  effected  by  golf  is  to  be  found  on 
the  lawns  of  country  houses  and  the  grass-plots  of  suburban 
villas.  Where  the  lawn-tennis  net  once  reigned  supreme,  there 
now  appears  to  be  either  a  howling  wilderness  or  else  an  array  of 
articles  which,  on  examination,  prove  to  be  croquet  hoops.  The 
wilderness  is,  however,  really  relieved  by  the  presence  of  at  least 
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one  4-iiich  flower-pot,  let  into  the  ground,  and  possibly  by  the 
presence  of  a  captive  ball.  These  do  not  remain  long ;  and  if 
they  are  not  superseded  by  the  croquet  hoops,  they  fall  into 
melancholy  desuetude,  for  'putting'  on  your  own  lawn  is  not 
serious  *  putting/  You  have  often  wondered  how  Smith  manages 
to  hit  the  ball  at  all  with  that  extraordinary  style  of  his,  and  you 
think  you  will  try  to  see  how  he  does  it.  Having  taken  a 
stance  which  jeopardises  important  anatomical  structures,  yon 
compel  your  back  and  shoulders  into  positions  which  a  con- 
tortionist might  envy,  and,  clutching  the  club  with  both  hands  at 
the  junction  of  metal  and  wood,  you  essay  a  putt  of  two  yards. 
The  ball  travels  without  the  slightest  deviation,  and  goes  into  the 
hole  with  the  contented  air  of  one  who  murmurs  0  si  sic  semper  ! 
You  are  thus  betrayed  into  further  practice,  d  la  Smith,  and  when 
you  have  recovered  from  your  temporary  insanity  you  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  neither  in  your  own  nor  Smith's  nor  any  other 
style  can  you  hole  a  putt  of  six  inches !  No,  *  putting  *  is  a 
serious  business,  and  you  are  quite  adequately  punished  if  you 
bring  it  home  or  take  liberties  with  it ! 

And  that  captive  ball !  A  friend  whose  handicap  is  plus  one 
at,  say,  Hoylake,  was  staying  with  me,  and  I  walked  him  over  to 
lunch  with  a  neighbour  who  justly  prided  himself  upon  his  house, 
gardens,  and  their  contents.  After  lunch  we  went  to  examine  the 
latter,  and  on  a  comer  of  a  lawn  we  saw  what  proved  to  be  a 
captive  ball.  Kadiating  from  it  in  all  directions,  as  spokes  from 
a  hub,  were  deep  furrows  in  the  earth,  and  unreplaced  divots 
sprinkled  the  surrounding  sward,  uncompromising  evidences  of 
the  futility  of  our  host's  attacks  upon  it.  It  had  been  there  about 
six  weeks,  and  had  apparently  never  been  hit  at  all.  My  golfing 
friend  had  heard  of  such  a  thing,  but  had  never  seen  one,  and  he 
was  accordingly  asked  to  test  it.  This  he  did,  striking  it  clean 
with  a  full  swing.  The  elastic  broke  and  the  ball  headed  straight 
for  the  drawing-room.  Entering  at  the  open  window,  it  went 
round  the  room,  picking  oflf  the  choicest  pieces  of  china,  smashing 
the  glasses  of  the  most  priceless  pictures,  and  finally  terminated 
its  mad  career  by  imbedding  itself,  with  a  rattle  and  a  thud,  in 
the  bureau  at  which  our  hostess  was  writing. 

As  with  putting  and  driving,  so  with  approaching.  Our  most 
perfect  iron  shots  find  their  resting  places  either  on  the  dining- 
room  table  when  laid  for  dinner  or  in  the  baby's  perambulator, 
and  we  conclude  that  golf  is  for  the  links,  and  that  there,  and 
there  only,  is  the  goddess  to  be  wooed  with  anything  like 
impunity. 

X  X  2 
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It  happens  in  this  way  that  the  lawn  is  no  longer  utilised. 
Tennis  is  disestablished  and  golf  is  relegated  to  the  links.  Jones 
comes  back  one  day  from  business  to  find  his  children  playing 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  croquet.  It  is  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  dinner,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  changing  for  a  spin  on  the 
bicycle,  so  he  takes  a  mallet  and  tries  his  hand.  This  goes  on 
evening  after  evening  for  some  time,  till  at  last  ther:e  comes  a 
man  who  really  plays  the  game.  Jones  is  introduced  to  its 
difficulties,  its  possibilities,  the  finesse  of  its  tactics.  He  practises 
assiduously,  and  becomes  a  keen  player.  He  finds  it  no  longer 
difficult  to  put  in  his  hour  and  a  half  before  dinner,  and  very 
soon  awakens  to  the  fact  that  he  has  discovered  a  new  pleasure 
in  life. 

The  game  shares  with  golf  the  merit  of  being  one  at  which 
an  elder  may  hold  his  own.  If  a  youngster  wins  at  croquet,  it  is 
on  his  merits  as  a  player,  and  not  merely  because  he  is  young. 
Indeed  age,  or  at  least  maturity,  is  here  a  distinct  advantage. 
The  trained  nerve,  the  absence  of  liability  to  fall  into  those  subtle 
temptations  in  which  the  game  abounds,  the  knowledge  not  only 
of  tactics,  but  also  of  human  nature,  which  are  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  experienced,  are  really  essential  to  anything  like 
consistent  successful  play. 

Mr.  Garden  0.  Smith,  in  a  former  number  of  the  Badminton 
Magazine,  chats  to  us  very  delightfully  on  *  Golf  and  Character.' 
*  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  business  and  society,'  he  says,  *  men 
go  about  wearing  a  conventional  mask,  so  that  the  weakness  and 
strength  of  their  natures  are  often  hid  even  from  themselves. 
On  the  Golf  Green,  under  the  stress  of  a  tight  match,  these 
masks  are  thrown  aside,  and  we  see  our  own  and  our  neighbours' 
real  natures  in  all  their  nakedness.  Even  his  actions  and  move- 
ments are  significant,  not  only  of  the  golfer's  present  state  of 
mind,  but  of  his  character  and  temperament.'  How  true  is  all 
this,  not  only  of  golf,  but  to  an  even  greater  degree  of  croquet ! 
Nowhere  so  much  as  on  the  croquet  ground  are  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  exigencies  of  civiliscMl  society  so  apt  to  be  loosened 
— nay,  to  be  cast  entirely  aside.  It  is  recorded  of  a  lady,  then  no 
longer  in  her  first  youth,  that  on  being  defeated  in  a  public 
tournament,  she  sat  down  in  the  middle  of  the  court  before  a 
large  number  of  spectators  and  '  blubbered  like  a  two-year-old.' 
We  are  told  that  a  '  gentleman,'  a  disputed  point  having  been 
given  against  him,  threw  his  mallet  over  the  pavilion  and  swore 
that  the  umpire  and  referee  were  both  in  league  with  his  opponent, 
that  they  desired  to  effect  his  defeat  by  foul  means,  seeing  that 
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it  could  not  be  compassed  by  fair.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any- 
thing drawn  from  golf  can  equal  these  for  exhibition  of  uncon- 
trolled primal  passions. 

A  further  resemblance  between  golf  and  croquet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  facilities  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
they  both  afford  for  cheating,  facilities  of  which  some  players 
habitually  avail  themselves. 

The  student  of  ethics  and  psychology  tells  us  that  the  moral 
tone  in  women,  save  only  in  one  particular,  is  low;  that  the 
exceptionally  high  standard  demanded  in  this  particular  has  its 
compensation  in  the  general  laxity  permitted  in  other  matters, 
and  that  cheating,  even  at  cards,  is,  in  women,  a  peccadillo  which 
must  not  be  taken  seriously. 

Some  men  conform  to  the  moral  code  which  is  demanded  of 
them  only  because  they  must ;  and  if  their  standard  is  low,  it 
is  merely  because  much  is  habitually  forgiven  them.  It  is  only 
when  such  a  man  finds  that  he  can  cheat  with  impunity  that  he 
does  so  *  vigorously  and  with  aplomb  ; '  his  first  excursions  are 
probably  diffident  and  tentative. 

The  cynic  declares  that  we  like  women  and  millionaires  for 
the  same  reason — for  what  we  can  get  out  of  them.  I  do  not 
know  how  this  may  be ;  but  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  we 
overlook  in  them,  and  in  them  only,  things  which,  if  committed 
by  any  ordinary  person,  would  be  followed  by  punishment  swift 
and  condign. 

Sydney  Smith  divided  humanity  into  three  classes — men, 
women,  and  clergymen.  To  this  classification  we  may  add  a 
fourth — men,  women,  clergymen,  and  millionaires. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  already  referred  to,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  of  those  who  are  credited  with  a  readiness 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of 
opponents  at  games,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  are  to  be  found  in 
classes  two  and  four — women  and  millionaii-es. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  as  far  as  croquet  is  concerned  I  have 
seen  very  little  cheating  among  women.  The  only  person  whom 
I  have  ever  known  to  cheat  consistently  and  with  confidence  was 
a  7iouveau  riclie,  who  bore  a  n^putation  for  rigid  probity  in  his 
business  relations,  but  who  exhibited  at  croquet  a  want  of 
principle  as  clumsy  as  it  was  shameless. 

At  golf  the  person  whose  *  etiquette '  is  lax  very  soon  finds 
that  the  other  members  of  his  club  are  always  engaged,  and 
Colonel  Bogey  his  only  opponent.  If  he  should  compete  for  a 
medal,  he  is  usually  sent  out  late,  and  quite  a  keen  interest  in  his 
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roond  is  suddenly  developed  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  is  thoa  rendered  harmleBB.  At  croqaet  such  a 
person  is  a  terrible  nuiaance.  Ton  only  meet  >iim  at  tonmaments, 
and  must  either  scratch  to  him  or  play  against  him.  If  you 
decide  to  do  the  former,  he  is  merely  passed  on  to  some  Tictim 
less  able  to  cope  with  bis  eccentricities  than  yoa  may  be,  and — 
horrid  thought — he  concludes  that  you  are  afraid  of  him,  for 
yoor  ethical  Chesterfield  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  game.  If  yon 
play  with  him  you  have  to  ask  a  &iend  to  come  and  act  as  umpire 
in  an  uninteresting  match,  when  Willis  and  Carter,  on  a  distant 
oomt,  are  playing  what  will  prove  the  tie  for  the  gold  medal.  It 
is  true  the  reception  accorded  him  by  the  other  players  is  always 
of  the  chilliest,  and  this  may  eventually  induce  him  to  abandon 
prize  meetings  in  favour  of  private  matches  with  opponents  of 
his  own  moral  calibre.  In  the  meantime  he  constitutes  the  one 
irremediable  blot  upon  the  aspect  of  a  delightful  game,  and  the 
one  serious  drawback  in  the  many  social  pleasures  of  a  tourna- 
ment meeting. 


CAMELS 

BT  BOSALIND  CHAMBERS 

'B'b  a  devil  an'  an  oitrioh  an'  a  orphan-child  in  one. 

Iris  stiU  the  habit  in  many  English  villages  to  bless  a  person  Tcho 
sneezes,  which  is  an  ancient  custom  traced  back  by  Babbinical 
traditions  to  Jacob.  The  East  has  many  legends  connected  with 
sneezes,  and  one  of  them  tells  us  that  Noah,  being  much  troubled 
by  mice  in  the  Ark,  tickled  the  lion's  nose,  whose  royal  sneeze  pro- 
duced a  cat.  The  Bedouins  still  believe  that  Adam's  was  productive 
of  a  horse.  Like  many  a  nag  of  the  present  day,  it  was  no  better 
than  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  grumbled  that  it  was  hollow-backed,  its 
feet  too  small,  and  its  neck  too  short.  Thereupon  Providence 
created  a  camel,  and  the  horse  shied  at  the  monstrosity,  as  his 
descendants  continue  to  do  unto  this  day.  Who  can  blame  them? 
Even  Kudyard  Kipling,  loth  as  he  is  to  speak  ill  of  any  animal, 
confesses  that  be  '  smells  most  awful  vile ; '  while  Burton  goes 
further,  calling  him  an  '  unsavoury  beast,  which  eats  perfume  and 
breathes  fetor,'  and  I  myself  must  own  that  anything  that  has  once 
touched  a  camel  can  never  be  wholly  dissociated  from  him.  The 
Germans  are  rude  enough  to  use  him  as  a  term  of  contempt,  as 
we  use  the  ass,  and  the  French  the  turkey. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all,  camels  possess  a  fascination  that  I  never 
get  over,  and  I  can  stand  contentedly  for  hours  in  a  filthy  cara- 
vansary watching  and  studying  their  different  characteristics.  It 
is  said  that  a  camel  has  never  been  properly  painted  :  the  caJm 
superiority,  the  intense  cynicism,  the  constant  turning  of  the  long, 
fiat,  but  swan-like  neck,  and  incessant  quivering  of  the  mobile  lips 
and  nostrils,  the  unfathomable  depth  of  the  liquid  velvet  eyes, 
veiled  by  heavy  lashes  three  inches  long,  the  small,  round  ears  set 
nnasaally  low  down,  and  almost  bidden  in  tufts  of  wurm  brown 
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fluff,  the  tucked-up  quarters  and  general   falling-off  behin^ 

combine  towards  difficulties  that  will  only  be  suiToounted  when  a 
Madame  Bonheur  for  camels  arises.  They  move,  like  an  Americau 
trotter,  by  advancing  the  fore  and  hind  foot  of  each  side  at  the 
same  time,  bringing  the  hind  foot  at  least  eighteen  inches  beyond 
the  front  one  on  the  outside,  for  which  purpose  their  hind  legs 
are  appallingly  cow-hocked.  "When  a  running  camel  settles  into 
his  stride,  he  stretches  out,  bringing  himself  nearer  to  the  grotmd, 
and  his  great  splay  feet  seem  to  be  all  over  the  place  at  once. 
Mules  and  horses  are  trained  to  it;  it  is  called  'pacing,*  and  is 
taught  by  tying  the  front  leg  to  the  hind  with  bands  of  halfa 


until  they  have  acquired  the  habit ;  it  is  a  very  easy  motii 
the  rider,  and  can  be  kept  up  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day. 
sit  loosely  svringing  your  legs  against  the  ribs,  which  soon  becomes 
as  much  a  habit  to  you  as  holding  the  reins,  but  at  first  makes 
your  unaccustomed  calves  so  tender  that  you  can  hardly  bear  to 
put  your  stocldngs  on.  'Keep  it  up,'  said  an  Arab  once  to  me; 
'  for  thus  will  your  horse  run  like  a  railway  train,  or  at  least  as 
fast  as  a  mule.' 

No  animals  vary  so  much  as  camels  or  contain  such  an  ac- 
cumulated past,  and  they  gaze  at  you  with  the  superiority  of  llie 
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most  blne-blooded  aristocratB — that  is,  at  least,  if  they  condescend 
to  let  you  look  at  them  at  all,  as  they  are  very  highly  stmDg 
and  object  to  famiharity,  especially  from  a  foreigner ;  for  being 
Easterns,  they  know  that  it  is  blue  eyes  which  cast  the  evil  eye. 
Therefore,  as  soon  as  you  approach,  they  generally  get  ap  in 
undisguised  disgust  and  hobble  away.  They  either  he  down 
again  some  way  off  or  stand  with  their  backs  to  you  on  three 
legs,  the  fourth  being  doubled  back  against  the  fore-arm,  and 
bound  with  a  bit  of  esparto  grass. 

To  become  properly  acquainted  with  them,  you  must  be  intro- 


duced to  them  in  their  native  desert ;  there  they  are  thoroughly 
at  home,  and  glide  noiselessly  along  the  surface  of  the  drj',  loose 
sand,  while  horses  and  mules  are  sinking  in  up  to  their  hocks. 
The  ordinary  baggage  came!  travels  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour,  wanderin<,'  hither  and  thither  as  he  likes,  snatching 
a  stalk  here  and  a  tuft  there  of  the  sweet  aromatic  desert  scrub ; 
considering  the  imment^e  stride  he  has,  this  is  extraordinarily  slow, 
but  nothing  in  the  world  would  persuade  him  to  hurry  himself  or 
to  walk  straight  in  any  direction  whatsoever.  He  will  go  his  own 
way  or  not  at  all,  and  if  you  endeavour  to  make  him  change  his 
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laind,  he  will,  after  looking  at  you  for  some  time  with  withi 
contempt,  roar  aloud  to  his  brethren  to  tell  them  what  new-fEinglB 
insanities  you  are  in  favour  of.  Yet  he  has  much  sense  ;  all  the 
time  you  are  loading  him  he  watches  you  carefully  out  of  the  tail  of 
his  eye,  and  if  you  put  anything  on  to  him  larger  (weight  he  cares 
less  ahout)  than  he  is  siccuBtomed  to,  he  will  grumhle  and  wail 
unceasingly. 

If  an  Arab  wishes  a  dromedary  to  lie  down,  he  seizes  it  by  the 
beard,  crying,  '  Ikh,  Ikh  1  '  but  it  is  useless  for  you  to  attempt  to 
do  it,  as  no  Eurojieau  throat  can  render  the  words  sufficiently 
guttural.  To  make  him  rise,  it  is  enough  to  take  off  the  rope  at  the 
knee  that  keeps  the  foot  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  give  him  a  crack  on 
his  haunches;  this  latter  is  generally  unnecessary,  for  dromedaries 
are  much  more  willing  to  get  up  than  to  lie  down.     To  do  so,  they 


H^' 


first  raise  themselves  on  to  the  callosities  at  the  point  of  the 
between  the  hock  and  the  hip ;  here  they  have  a  habit  of  remi 
ing  while  they  bold  some  conversation,  and  you  aro  poised  aloft 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees;  but  just  as  you  are  getting 
accustomed  to  it,  they  hoist  their  fore-quarters  up,  standing  on 
their  knees ;  another  awf  al  upheaval  makes  them  stand  on  their 
hind  feet,  and  they  then  tardily  finish  in  front,  stalking  quietly 
away  as  if  they  had  not  shaken  you  about  at  all.  They  walk 
delicately,  like  Agag,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  knock-kneed 
aesthete  of  some  years  ago.  No  reins  or  headpiece  being  there, 
the  Arabs  often  steer  them  by  using  the  tail  as  a  rudder,  which 
may  account  for  the  Naval  Brigade  having  been  so  particularly 
3sful  in  managing  them  during  the  Egyptian  war.     Thev 
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play  less  in  their  youth  than  any  other  animal,  and  begin  the 
busineBS  of  life  early,  trudging  along  by  their  mammas  from  the 
time  that  they  are  a  few  days  old ;  they  do  not  carry  loads  until 
they  have  Been  three  summers,  and  are  said  to  work  for  about  thirty 
years.  When  surrounded  by  plenty,  camels  are  watered  every 
three  days,  but  have  food  regularly  and  systematically.  In  Africa 
they  are  generally  fed  on  black  oats  and  straw,  but  in  Asia  Minor 
balls  of  damper  are  thrown  down  their  throats ;  sticks  with  thorns 
three  inches  long  are  a  holiday  to  them,  and  date-stones  fatten 
them.  The  flesh  can  be  eaten,  the  milk  drunk  (it  does  not  give 
yon  dysentery  if  you  are  accustomed  to  it),  the  hair  makes  clothes, 
the  skin  forms  bottles,  the  dung  provides  fuel,  the  bones  keep 
evil  spirits  away.    Can  as  much  be  claimed  for  any  other  animal  ? 


When  seen  singly,  a  camel  is  ugly,  three-cornered,  badly  put 
together,  and  shockingly  out  of  drawing ;  but  when  a  large  herd 
is  bearing  down  upon  you  '  with  their  silly  necks  a-bobbin'  like  a 
basketful  of  snakes,'  they  look  exactly  like  a  flock  of  ostriches, 
and  anyone  who  has  ever  got  into  the  midst  of  them  on  a  bicycle 
will  never  fort,'et  it. 

The  old  story  of  the  Arab  slaying  his  camel  for  the  sake  of 
the  water  contained  in  his  paunch  is,  I  should  fancy,  rather 
mythical,  for  at  the  best  of  tinu^s  it  only  holds  about  a  gallon 
and  a  half,  and  by  the  time  that  the  man  is  dying  of  thirst  there 
caimot  be  very  much  left  in  the  reservoir.     This  consists  of  small 
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cells  arranged  in  rows  one  below  the  other  like  a  pigeoa-l 
Camel'B  blood,  like  roan's,  has  oval  corpuscles.  As  far  eaet  u 
India,  and  west  as  Algeria,  fossils  of  them  havs  been  found,  while 
the  sculptures  of  Assyria  testify  to  the  forma  extant  at  that 
period. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  them  a  musical  race,  for  they  have 
so  many  different  ways  of  expressing  themselves,  but  most  ot 
them,  I  regret  to  state,  are  tor  purposes  of  complaint.     Thc-y  b 


a  soft  grimible  rising  to  a  wail  of  remonstrance  when  you  an 
loading  them,  a  growl  when  another  approaches  too  near,  a 
strident  shout  if  things  are  going  very  wrong,  and  a  soft  porr 
when  their  food  is  eoming ;  mothers  caU  their  little  ones  by  s 
goat-like  note,  and  there  is  also  the  disgusting  hubble-bubble  ot 
the  male  when  he  throws  his  stomach  suddenly  out  through  the 
side  of  his  mouth.     Correctly  speaking,  camels  have  two  bomps 
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and  dromedaries  one,  but  there  13  no  DeceBsit;  to  be  pedantic  in 
this  world. 

No  epithet  was  ever  more  appropriately  placed  than  '  the  ship 
of  the  desert.*  Camels  come  floating  up  behind  yon  like  a  sailing 
vessel  in  a  gentle  breeze,  and  have  that  same  poetical  effect  of 
arriving  from  you  know  not  where  and  going  you  know  not 
whither.  When  weary  of  this  world  the  camel  lays  himself  down 
to  die  where  he  is,  the  sand  for  a  grave,  the  sky  for  a  canopy ; 
the  Bun-bleached  bones  lie  there,  the  ribs  are  as  the  ribs  of  a  ship, 
the  keel  still  connects  them,  the  rudder  lies  by  the  side,  the  bows 
stand  out  to  sea.  A  wreck,  whether  it  be  a  ship  of  the  desert  or 
the  ocean,  is  the  loneliest  sight  I  know. 

Camel  palanquins  for  the  women  are  of  various  styles,  the 


poor  people's  being  like  a  large  round  lien-coop  with  a  curtain  or 
two  over  it,  which  combines  the  double  purjiose  of  a  shield  from 
the  Bun  and  the  eye  of  man.  When  not  thus  in  use,  they  are 
kept  on  the  roof  of  the  house  and  serve  as  clothes-props  on 
washing-days.  The  great  lady  has  an  elaborate  one  like  a 
hammock  slung  lengthways  across  the  camel's  hump,  which 
sways  as  the  animal  walks  after  the  manner  of  a  swing-table  at 
sea,  and  you  can  hardly  tcil  wliother  it  is  moving  or  standing 
still.  It  is  long  enough  for  a  woman  to  lie  down  full  length  in, 
and  has  exquisite  rugs  with  embroidered  cushions;  outside  it  is 
draped  with  curtains  and  scarves  arranged  in  fancy  patterns, 
between  which  the  woman,  though  invisible,  can  see  plainly  out, 
and  the  breeze  comes  in  as  freely  as  through  the  leaves  of  a  tree. 
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Long  staringa  of  heavily  tasselled,  brilliantly  coloured  wools  hang 
down  almost  to  the  ground,  and  the  palest  and  handsomest 
camels  are  invariably  reserved  for  the  harem.  When  marching, 
they  look  like  a  yacht  with  her  spinaker  set  running  before  the 
wind ;  only  sails,  boat,  &c.  are  all  of  rich,  harmonious  colours. 

But  unless  you  are  an  Eastern,  to  whom  time  is  no  object 
whatever,  for  a  long  distance  you  will  provide  yourself  with  a 
Mehari,  or  fleet  camel,  who  can  cover  150  miles  in  &  night  and 
be  none  the  worse  tor  it,  though  hie  appearance  while  doing  it 
will  be  between  that  of  a  giraffe  and  a  turkey-hen.  Instead  of  b 
roomy  pack,  where  you  can  sit  anywhere  and  anyhow,  for  this 


^V  thoroughbred  you  will  have  a  racing  saddle  of  tamarisk  wood. 

^1  exactly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  breakfast  plate,  covered  tightly 

^H  with  shiny  leather,  having  a  small  support  at  the  back  a  foot  high, 

^M  and  a  slightly  taller  one  in  front  with  a  cross-piece  a  few  inches 

^1  long-     With  one  baud  you  grasp  this  handle-bar,  the  other  holds 

^H  the  brake,  which  is  a  string  of  camel's  hair  attached  to  a  wire 

^1  ring  in  one  nostril.     Instead  of  pedals,  yon  cross  yoor  feet  on  the 

^1  neck — if  you  can  reach  it ;  bat  personaUy  my  legs  are  too  sboit. 

^1  Camels  dislike  the  smell  of  a  European,  and  if  they  hare  not 

^1  carried  one  before,  they  are  apt  to  run  away  when  one  first  gets 

^1  up.    In  any  case  it  is  well  to  sit  tight,  for  they  move  much  moie 
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rapidly  than  the  cocktails,  and  you  find  yourself  suddenly  in  mid- 
air, looking  into  the  balconies,  with  nothing  in  front  of  you  except, 
on  a  level  with  the  soles  of  your  feet,  the  tip  of  a  muzzle  pointed 
superciliously  towards  the  heavens ;  this  appears  to  be  quite 
loose  and  unattached,  wobbling  aimlessly  from  side  to  side  as  the 
great  soft  eyes  see  objects  which  alarm.  To  urge  them  faster, 
you  pull  your  one  rein,  guiding  them  with  your  toes ;  but  you 
probably  do  not  find  that  out  until  they  have  carried  you  through 
the  branches  of  a  pepper-tree.  The  motion  is  always  said  to 
make  you  sea-sick,  but  I  never  found  it  do  so,  though  I  am  an 
abominably  bad  sailor.  The  sort  of  halt  between  each  step  that 
throws  your  body  forward  certainly  gives  you  a  headache,  but 
you  soon  get  over  it,  especially  if  you  loll  on  the  haunches  in  the 
native  fashion. 

In  North  Africa  baggage  dromedaries  travel  loose,  and  up- 
country  you  may  meet  a  herd  of  several  hundred  together.  In 
Asia  Minor  they  are  invariably  attached,  and  walk  one  behind  the 
other  with  a  little  donkey  as  leader,  the  last  carrying  a  bell.  This 
one's  head  is  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  one  preceding  him,  and  so  on 
through  the  string,  which  seldom  exceeds  six  or  seven.  Like 
date-palms,  the  sea  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  them,  for  the 
further  up-country  you  go  the  finer  they  are,  and  the  long  fluflfy 
hair  and  solemn  movements  make  them  very  different  from  the 
shabby  Egyptian  specimens  which  Pimch's  young  lady  not  un- 
naturally mistook  for  second-hand  ones.  Seventy  thousand  camel- 
loads  of  dates  come  into  Smyrna  some  autumns,  besides  those 
brought  down  by  the  railway,  and  there  is  an  enormous  market 
for  them,  which  is  not  used  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

The  Turcomans  of  Anatolia  get  up  matches  and  fight  them, 
but  great  care  has  to  be  taken  to  bind  the  mouths  securely,  or 
they  would  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  and  to  tie  the  tails  to  the 
pack-saddle,  for  they  are  sharp  at  the  sides  and  cut  like  a  sword. 
Fights  can  only  take  place  in  the  winter,  and  are  rare,  as  the  beasts 
are  very  apt  to  injure  each  other.  The  ones  I  saw  were  in  a  Khan 
paved  with  cobble  stones  and  a  heap  of  metal  rails  at  the  side,  over 
which  one  of  the  vanquished  ones  was  hotly  pursued,  while  crowds 
of  natives  stood  excitedly  by  shouting  *  Mashallah  ! '  (God  preserve 
him  !)  in  breathless  excitement. 

Two  males  are  led  past  a  female  and  brought  from  opposite 
sides  towards  each  other.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  more  of  a 
wrestling  match,  for  the  object  is  to  throw  the  other.  To  do  this 
each  beast  tries  to  put  his  neck  across  the  other  one's  neck, 
pushing  against  his  shoulder,  ajid  pecking  with  his  great,  strong 
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lips  (he  would  use  his  teeth  if  not  muzzled)  at  the  opposite  fore- 
foot ;  if  he  can  make  his  adversary  lift  that  the  weight  on  the 
opposite  side  throws  him,  and  the  winner  kneels  triumphantly 
down  on  his  head.  But,  like  Englishmen,  camels  do  not  always 
know  when  they  are  beaten,  and  sometimes,  even  thus  handi- 
capped, make  good  their  escape,  coming  pluckily  up  to  the  scratch 
again.  Size  seems  to  have  very  little  to  do  with  it,  for  the 
champion  of  our  tournament  was  a  small  mangey  beast  who 
looked  as  if  he  would  not  have  the  remotest  chance  with  any  of 
the  stalwart  ones  he  encountered,  yet  he  went  successfully 
through  the  lists,  winning  every  bout.  Certainly  he  was  full  of 
guile,  constantly  feigning  to  be  about  to  do  one  thing  while 
preparing  for  another,  even  simulating  fear  and  flight,  but  never 


for  one  instant  forgetting  to  keep  his  head  tight  against  the 
shoulder,  so  that  his  adversary  could  not  cross  his  neck, 

I  believe  Asia  Minor  is  unique  as  regards  camel-fights,  for  I 
have  never  read  of  one  anywhere  else.  The  Turcomans  told  mc 
that  they  also  get  up  fights  between  their  rams,  which  are  magui- 
ficent  specimens,  with  the  thick,  flat  tail  of  the  Asiatic  sheep,  that 
has  penetrated  across  Africa  as  far  as  Tunisia,  but  is  unknown  in 
Algeria.  It  is  the  hotme  bouclie  of  the  beast  when  roasted,  and 
is  certainly  excellent  if  you  do  not  object  to  fat. 

We  have  had  the  boxing  kangaroo,  the  cycling  lion,  the 
talking  horse,  and  the  comedian  collies,  so  doubtless  we  shall  soon 
have  the  wrestling  camels  in  London. 


NOTES 

BY  'EAPIER' 

Ik  the  last  iesae  I  wrote  of  the  St.  Leger,  '  Jeddah  may  win, 
but  it  he  does  I  think  it  will  be  because  the  others  are  either  very 
bad  or  resolutely  indisposed  to  gallop.'  He  did  not  win,  as  history 
records,  but  what  excuse  is  to  be  made  for  him  I  have  no  idea. 
I  saw  him  canter  at  about  half-past  six  on  the  Leger  morning, 
and  certainly  did  not  think  that  he  went  short,  nor  I  fancy  did 
Watts,  who  rode  him ;  at  least  it  stniek  me  that  Watts  looked 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  said 
good-morning  as  he  walked  his  horse  back  and  passed  me  after 
the  canter.  I  am  certain  that  Captain  Greer  was  pleasantly 
surprised  at  the  result.  He  had  told  me  he  thought  Wildfowler 
was  sure  to  run  into  a  place,  but  was  not  good  enough  to  win. 
Disraeli  went  quite  kindly,  but  he  had  gone  very  short  in  the 
preliminary  canter,  and  did  not  at  alt  surprise  his  friends  when 
his  leg  gave  way.  He  had  strained  a  tendon,  and  been  stopped  in 
his  work  at  a  critical  period  bofure  the  race  ;  whether  he  will 
stand  another  preparation  is  doubtful.  Fit  and  well  he  must  have 
beaten  Wildfowler,  as  he  did  in  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  and 
also  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  in  which  latter  race,  when  not 
within  many  pounds  of  his  form,  and  very  injudiciously  ridden 
moreover,  he  gave  Wildfowler  31b.  and  finished  in  front  of  him. 


The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  bad  three-year-olds  are  supple- 
mented by  a  crop  of  very  bad  two-year-olds.  Flying  Fox  is  just 
a  shade  better  than  Musa  it  appears,  and  there  can  be  little  to 
choose  between  Musa,  Desmond,  Mark  For'ard,  Eventail  (who 
evidently  does  not  stay),  St.  Gris,  Trident,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 
Nothing  '  stands  out,'  and  when  one  finds  a  lot  of  animals  that 
cannot  be  separated,  experience  shows  that  they  ore  all  bad.     Tho 
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maker  of  the  Free  Handicap  for  two-year-olds  must  be  having  a 
perplexing  time  of  it  just  about  the  period  this  Note  is  written. 
Nor  do  I  hear  of  anything  coming  out  of  which  much  is 
expected.  The  truth  is  that  for  several  years  past  we  have  had, 
on  the  whole,  a  collection  of  very  bad  horses  in  training,  and  one 
result  of  this — inevitable,  I  suppose — is  that  the  few  that  have 
come  notably  to  the  front  have  had  their  capacity  greatly  over- 
rated. The  Middle  Park  Plate  will  just  be  over  when  this 
number  is  published,  but  if  Flying  Fox  is  beaten  the  feat  will  not 
say  a  great  deal  for  the  victor. 


Admirers  of  the  Arab  horse,  about  whom  there  has  lately  been 
some  correspondence,  have  a  simple  method  of  proving  whether 
their  faith  in  him  is  justified,  and  it  would  be  much  more  con- 
vincing to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  than  to  write  accounts  of 
what  he  could  do.  That  method  is  to  enter  an  Arab  for  the 
Goodwood  Cup,  wherein  he  certainly  would  not  be  likely  to 
have  much  to  beat.  He  would  receive  an  allowance  of  281b., 
though  if  the  enthusiasts  who  produced  him  believed  in  his 
merits,  they  might  declare  overweight,  and  so  meet  their  English 
rivals  on  equal  terms.  We  are  now  told  that  Asil,  who  in  receipt 
of  4  st.  7  lb.  was  hopelessly  beaten  by  so  bad  a  horse  as  Iambic 
over  the  last  three  miles  of  the  Beacon  Course,  was  not  really  a 
good  representative  of  the  Arab.  Before  that  match  we  were 
assured  that  he  was,  and  that  even  over  such  a  distance  it  was  ab- 
surd for  Iambic  to  try  and  give  away  such  a  little  ton  of  weight ; 
but  '  in  a  canter  by  twenty  lengths  '  was  the  verdict.  If  Asil  was 
not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Arab,  however,  let  his  eulogists  find 
something  that  is,  and  if  tliey  do  not  care  to  wait  for  the  Good- 
wood Cup,  he  could  be  entered  for  other  races,  or  a  match  could 
be  easily  arranged.  Demonstration  is  infinitely  more  effective 
than  any  amount  of  argument. 


Perhaps  it  is  the  publication  of  my  book,  '  The  Turf,'  that  has 
led  to  my  receiving  an  exceptional  number  of  letters  on  the 
subject  of  betting,  for  the  most  part  asking  in  various  ways  for 
advice.  I  really  have  nothing  new  to  say  about  the  backing  of 
horses  ;  but  it  will  answer  my  correspondents  generally  if  I  repeat 
some  advice  given  several  years  ago  when  similar  questions  were 
propounded.     *  What  then,*  I  said  at  the  time,  *  should  be  done 
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by  the  racegoer  who  likes  to  feel  some  greater  interest  in  the  race 
than  the  mere  spectacle  of  the  struggle  can  afford?  There  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  plan  of  supporting  favourites ;  because 
a  horse  is  not  likely  to  obtain  that  favouritism  unless  it  has  done 
good  work  at  home,  and  commanded  the  confidence  of  its  stable. 
Favourites  are,  of  course,  made  and  worked  up  in  the  market 
on  occasion  for  deceptive  reasons  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  to  "  follow  the 
money  "  is  judicious.  The  searcher  for  winners  will  also  probably 
have  found  that  one  or  two  of  the  sporting  "  prophets  "  write  with 
knowledge  and  judgment.  Some  of  them,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not ; 
but  he  must  take  pains  to  find  those  who  do,  and  note  the  advice. 
It  will  be  well  for  him  perhaps,  furthermore,  to  follow  "  the  book," 
and  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  horse  he  is 
inclined  to  fancy ;  he  should  also  consider  whether  it  belongs  to 
a  stable  that  is  worthy  of  confidence,  presided  over  by  an 
efficient  trainer,  and  whether  the  jockey  is  a  master  of  his  craft. 
If  he  knows  anything  of  horses,  he  should  then  carefully  look  it 
over  in  the  paddock,  and  during  its  preUminary  canter,  noting 
also  how  it  goes  in  the  market.  Having  done  all  this,  and  con- 
vinced himself  that  the  horse  is  likely  to  win,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  advise  his  friends — men  on  a  racecourse  usually  take 
any  advice  that  is  confidently  offered  from  any  quarter — to  back 
the  animal.  He  had  better  not  do  so  himself,  as  there  are 
numerous  chances  against  him  of  which  he  can  know  nothing. 
Should  they  take  his  advice  and  win,  he  can  congratulate  himself 
on  the  benefit  he  has  conferred ;  should  they  not  show  faith 
pecuniarily,  he  can  reproach  them  with  their  folly  in  missing  the 
goud  thing;  while,  should  they  lose,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  numerous  reasons  to  show  that  the  defeat  is  an  un- 
exampled piece  of  bad  luck,  which,  however,  on  the  whole,  rather 
vindicates  his  judgment  than  otherwise.*  These  were  my  ideas 
some  years  since,  and  they  have  in  no  way  altered. 


The  cricket  season  of  1898  has  been  in  some  respects  peculiar. 
One  feature  of  it  was  that  a  remarkable  bowler  came  to  the 
front  suddenly  in  Bhodes,  the  young  Yorkshire  professional; 
indeed,  we  have  to  go  back  twenty  years,  to  the  youthful  days 
of  Mr.  Allan  Steel,  for  a  similar  instance  of  a  boy  cricketer 
virtually  heading  the  list  of  bowlers  in  his  first  season  of 
important  matches.  At  first  sight  the  comparison  would  appear 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  amateur ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  fact 
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must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  ten  first-class  batsmen 
to-day  to  one  who  was  playing  regularly  in  1878,  and  that  as 
a  whole  the  wickets  nowadays  are  far  more  favourable  to  run- 
getting  than  was  the  case  when  Mr.  Steel  astonished  and 
delighted  the  cricketing  public.  No  great  batsman  has  been 
produced  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  but  men  vnth 
reputations  already  made,  generally  speaking,  have  upheld  them ; 
some  few  have  shown  a  slight  falling  off,  others,  again,  have 
immensely  improved.  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  has  once  more  done 
marvellously  well,  and  amongst  other  veterans  Shrewsbury, 
Gunn,  and  Abel  are  as  good  as  ever.  As  regards  younger  men 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Palairet,  Mr.  Woods, 
Brockwell,  Mr.  Ford,  and  one  or  two  others.  Mr.  Stoddart 
returned  from  his  failures  and  worries  in  Australia  to  play  as 
splendidly  as  ever,  and  to  teach  an  ungenerous  and  short-sighted 
section  of  the  public  that  it  is  not  good  to  prophesy  until  you 
know. 


Mr.  Townsend  and  Mr.  Fry  both  played  as  .they  have  never 
played  before ;  and  were  a  representative  English  Eleven  to  be 
chosen  at  this  moment  both  men  would  be  amongst  the  first  few 
selected.  It  is  indeed  an  open  question  if  Mr.  Townsend  is  not 
about  the  best  all-round  cricketer  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Fry's 
performances  were  as  peculiar  as  they  were  brilliant.  He  did 
not  begin  to  play  important  matches  until  July  had  set  in,  yet 
he  made  over  1,600  runs  for  Sussex  before  the  season  ended, 
and  has  an  average  only  a  fraction  below  sixty.  As  was  the  case 
with  Ranjitsinhji,  most  of  Mr.  Fry's  fine  efforts  for  Sussex 
were  wasted,  for  he  seldom  received  respectable  support,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Englishman's  batting  average  is 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  Eanjitsinhji  in  his  great  year.  Several 
great  bowlers  have  fallen  somewhat  from  their  high  estate.  In 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  J.  T.  Heame,  who  has  again  accom- 
plished the  extraordinary  feat  of  taking  more  than  200  wickets 
in  the  season,  no  one  (not  even  Mr.  Townsend)  outside  the  York- 
shire eleven  has  a  very  noteworthy  record.  Richardson,  Mold, 
and  Briggs  have  all  proved  more  expensive  than  of  yore,  and 
have  taken  fewer  wickets. 


For  some  few  years  there  have  been  officially  fourteen  first- 
class  counties,  but  the  close  of  the  present  season  has  made  it 
more  obvious  than  ever  that  barely  half  that  number  really  merit 
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the  distinction,  and  the  probahilities  axe  in  favour  of  a  revision 
of  classification  at  an  early  date.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  nominally 
first-class  county  sides,  in  fact,  have  won  either  two  matches  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  or  fallen  short  of  that  modest  achievement. 
Yorkshire  easily  gained  the  county  championship,  and  never 
looked  Uke  losing  the  lead  which  they  so  creditably  secured  in 
May.  They  were  again  splendidly  captained  by  Lord  Hawke,  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  the  game  in  England.  The  necessity  for  a 
revision  of  the  rule  which  allows  an  innings  to  be  declsired  closed 
only  on  the  last  day  of  a  match,  became  obvious  on  several 
occasions.  The  gate-money  question  would  doubtless  be  affected 
were  it  decreed  that  the  closure  might  be  put  in  force  at  any 
moment  during  the  match. 


A  word  of  acknowledgment  is  due  to  James  Phillips,  the 
umpire  who  accompanied  Mr.  Stoddart  on  his  tour  to  Australia. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  Jones,  the  famous  AustraUan  bowler, 
did  not  bowl  fairly,  and  he  had  the  pluck  to  *  no  ball  *  him  un- 
hesitatingly, regardless  of  the  storm  of  abuse  by  which  he  knew 
he  was  sure  to  be  assailed.  On  his  return  to  England  he  meted 
out  the  same  treatment  to  Mr.  Fry.  A  prof essional  cricketer  who 
thus  resolutely  does  his  duty  deserves  the  hearty  support  of 
the  leading  amateur  players,  in  whose  hands  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  game  must  ever  rest. 

A  correspondent,  *  F.  G.  B.,*  kindly  writes  to  me: — *I  have 
re^d  with  much  interest  the  article  on  Eton  cricket  in  your 
August  number.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  doubtless  taken  every  pains 
to  ensure  accuracy,  and  he  could  have  probably  consulted  no 
better  authority  than  Mr.  G.  Dupuis.  At  the  same  time,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  article  will  probably  in  the  future  acquire  the 
dignity  of  "  history,"  it  may  be  well  that  no  shadow  of  suspicion 
should  attach  to  its  **  facts/*  I  was  **  in  college  *'  from  1853  to  1859, 
and  a  member  of  the  College  Eleven  in  the  latter  year.  I  do  not 
presume  to  question  most  of  the  statements  in  the  article,  but  on 
page  162  I  join  issue  about  the  composition  of  the  various  clubs. 
I  am  very  certain  that  at  that  period  no  college  belonged  to 
"  Sixpenny,"  and  I  cannot  recollect  that  any  ever  played  in 
^*  Lower  Club."  The  official  title  of  the  Oppidan  and  College 
match  was  not  "  Lower  Club  v.  Lower  College;"  at  any  rate,  any 
member  of  the  Eleven  ceased  ipso  facto  to  belong  to  either.     It  is 
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rather  a  pity  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  made  no  mention  of  the 
privilege  given  to  boys  playing  in  a  match  or  game  in  Upper 
Club  to  be  excused  six  o'clock  "  absence/'  their  names  being  put 
in  a  "bill  "  and  forwarded  to  the  Head  Master,  while  they  had 
their  tea  at  the  hour  named  at  a  table  laid  out  in  Poets*  Walk, 
below  Sheep's  Bridge.  As  the  clock  struck  six  old  Atkins,  the 
man  in  charge,  used  to  bellow  out,  "Kettle  boils!"  to  which 
the  players  responded,  "  Make  tea !  "  and  at  the  end  of  the  over 
the  game  was  suspended  and  tea  taken.  Perhaps  Mr.  Hutchinson 
would  make  some  further  inquiries  as  to  my  accuracy,  and  if 
necessary  correct  in  a  subsequent  article,  which  I  am  sure  would 
be  gladly  welcomed^.  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Dupuis  recollects  a 
match,  "Quid  Nuncs  v,  Eton,"  in  1858  or  1859?     Eton  wanted 

about  80  runs  to  win,  and  made  60  without  loss,  when  Mr.  D 

went  on  with  lobs  and  got  the  whole  Eleven  out  for  another  12 
runs,  or  72  in  all.* 


Is  it  not  odd  that  writers,  otherwise  keen-witted  and  observant, 
vnll  not  learn  a  little  about  sport  before  they  introduce  the  subject 
into  their  books  ?  In  a  clever  and  entertaining  story  called  *  Her 
Ladyship's  Elephant,'  one  of  the  heroes  is  applauded  for  being 

*  enough  of  a  sportsman  to  find  no  pleasure  in  winging  tame  or 
driven  grouse  and  pheasants.'     Nobody,  surely,  finds  pleasure  in 

*  winging  *  game ;  probably  the  author  merely  means  shooting, 
but  he  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that  tame  and  driven 
birds  are  much  the  same  thing,  that  grouse  are  tame,  and  that 
pheasants  are  driven.  Finding  all  this  on  the  very  first  page  of 
the  story  is  calculated  to  induce  every  person  to  throw  the  book 
down  and  read  no  more. 


THE 
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SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN  IRISH  R.M. 

BY  E.   (E.   SOMERVILLE   AND   MARTIN   ROSS 

No.   II.— TRINKET'S   COLT 

It  was  petty  sessions  day  in  Skebawn,  a  cold,  grey  day  of 
February.  A  case  of  trespass  had  dragged  its  burden  of  cross 
summonses  and  cross  swearing  far  into  the  afternoon,  and  when 
I  left  the  bench  my  head  was  singing  from  the  bellowings  of  the 
attorneys,  and  the  smell  of"  their  clients  was  heavy  upon  my 
palate. 

The  streets  still  testified  to  the  fact  that  it  was  market  day, 
und  I  evaded  with  difficulty  the  sinuous  course  of  carts  full  of 
f oddenly  screwed  people,  and  steered  an  equally  devious  one  for 
myself  among  the  groups  anchored  round  the  doors  of  the  public- 
houses.  Skebawn  possesses,  among  its  legion  of  public-houses, 
one  establishment  which  timorously,  and  almost  imperceptibly, 
proffers  tea  to  the  thirsty.  I  turned  in  there,  as  was  my  custom 
on  court  days,  and  found  the  little  dingy  den,  known  as  the 
Ladies*  Coflfee  Koom,  in  the  occupancy  of  my  friend  and  landlord, 
Mr.  Florence  McCarthy  Knox,  who  was  drinking  strong  tea  and 
eating  buns  with  serious  simplicity.  It  was  a  first  and  quite 
imexpected  glimpse  of  that  domesticity  that  has  now  become  a 
marked  feature  in  his  character. 

« 

'  You're  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see,'  I  said  as  I  sat  down 
beside   him  at  the   oilcloth-covered  table ;  '  a  man  I  know   in 

NO.  XL.  VOL.  Vn.  L  L 
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England  who  is  not  much  of  a  judge  of  character  has  asked  me 
to  buy  him  a  four-year-old  down  here,  and  as  I  should  rather  be 
stuck  by  a  friend  than  a  dealer,  I  wish  you'd  take  over  the 
job/ 

Flurry  poured  himself  out  another  cup  of  tea,  and  dropped 
three  lumps  of  sugar  into  it  in  silence. 

Finally  he  said,  *  There  isn't  a  four-year-old  in  this  country 
that  I'd  be  seen  dead  with  at  a  pig  fair.' 

This  was  discouraging,  from  the  premier  authority  on  horse- 
flesh in  the  district. 

*  But  it  isn't  six  weeks  since  you  told  me  you  had  the  finest 
filly  in  your  stables  that  was  ever  foaled  in  the  County  Cork,'  I 
protested ;  *  what's  wrong  with  her  ? ' 

*  Oh,  is  it  that  filly  ? '  said  Mr.  Knox  with  a  lenient  smile ; 
*  she's  gone  these  three  weeks  from  me.  I  swapped  her  and  6/. 
for  a  three-year-old  Ironmonger  colt,  and  after  that  I  swapped 
the  colt  and  191.  for  that  Bandon  horse  I  rode  last  week  at  your 
place,  and  after  that  again  I  sold  the  Bandon  horse  for  751.  to 
old  Welply,  and  I  had  to  give  him  back  a  couple  of  sovereigns 
luck-money.     You  see  I  did  pretty  well  with  the  filly  after  all.' 

*Yes,  yes — oh  rather,'  I  assented  hurriedly,  as  one  dizzily 
accepts  the  propositions  of  a  bimetallist ;  *  and  you  don't  know  of 
anything  else ?  ' 

The  room  in  which  we  were  seated  was  closely  screened  from 
the  shop  by  a  door  with  a  muslin-curtained  window  in  it ; 
several  of  the  panes  were  broken,  and  at  this  juncture  two  voices 
that  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a  discussion  forced  themselves 
upon  our  attention. 

*  Begging  your  pardon  for  contradicting  you,  ma'am,'  said  the 
voice  of  Mrs.  McDonald,  proprietress  of  the  tea  shop,  and  a 
leading  light  in  Skebawn  Dissenting  circles,  shrilly  tremulous 
with  indignation,  '  if  the  servants  I  recommend  you  won't  stop 
with  you,  it's  no  fault  of  mine.  If  respectable  young  girls  are 
set  picking  grass  out  of  your  gravel,  in  place  of  their  proper 
work,  certainly  they  will  give  warning !  ' 

The  voice  that  replied  struck  me  as  being  a  notable  one, 
well-bred  and  imperious. 

*  When  I  take  a  barefooted  slut  out  of  a  cabin,  I  don't  expect 
her  to  dictate  to  me  what  her  duties  are  ! ' 

Flurry  jerked  up  his  chin  in  a  noiseless  laugh.  *  It's  my 
grandmother  ! '  he  whispered.  *  I  bet  you  Mrs.  McDonald  don't 
get  much  change  out  of  her.' 

*  If  I  set  her  to  clean  the  pig-stye  I  expect  her  to  obey  me,' 
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continued  the  voice  in  accents  that  would  have  made  me  clean 
forty  pig-Btyes  had  she  desired  me  to  do  bo. 

'A'ery  well,  ma'am,'  retorted  Mrs.  McDonald,  'if  that's  the 
way  you  treat  your  servants,  you  needn't  come  here  again  looking 
for  them.  I  consider  your  conduct  is  neither  that  of  a  lady  nor  a 
Christian ! ' 

'  Don't  you,  indeed  ? '  replied  Flurry's  grandmother.  '  Well, 
your  opinion  doesn't  greatly  distress  me,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  don't  think  you're  much  of  a  judge.' 

'  Didn't  I  tell  you  she'd  score  ? '  murmured  Flurry,  who  was 
by  this  time  applying  his  eye  to  a  hole  in  the  muslin  curtain. 


'  She's  off,"  lie  went  on,  rctuniinf;  to  his  tea.  '  She's  a  great 
character !  She's  oiglity-thnxt  if  slic's  a,  day,  and  slie's  as  sound 
on  her  legs  as  a  thret'-yeiir-otd  !  Did  you  see  that  old  shandrydan 
of  hers  in  the  street  a  while  ago,  and  a  fellow  on  the  box  with  a 
red  l>eard  on  him  like  Hobinson  Crusoe'?  That  old  more  that 
was  on  the  near  side  —Trinket  her  name  is — is  mighty  near  clean 
bred.     I  can  toll  you  her  foals  are  worth  a  bit  of  money.' 

I  had  heard  of  old  Mrs.  ]\nox  of  Aussolas ;  indeed,  I  had 
seldom  dined  out  in  the  neighbourhood  witliout  hearing  some 
new  story  of  her  and  her  rcmnrkable  menage,  but  it  had  not  yet 
been  my  privilege  to  met't  her. 

'Well, now,'  went  on  Flurrj-  in  his  slow  voice,  'I'll  tell  ^ou«. 
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thing  that's  just  come  into  my  head.  My  grandmother  promised 
me  a  foal  of  Trinket's  the  day  I  was  one-and-twenty,  and  that's 
five  years  ago,  and  deuce  a  one  I've  got  from  her  yet.  You  never 
were  at  Aussolas  ?  No,  you  were  not.  Well,  I  tell  you  the  place 
there  is  like  a  circus  with  horses.  She  has  a  couple  of  score  of 
them  running  wild  in  the  woods,  like  deer.' 

*0h,  come,'  I  said,  *I'm  a  bit  of  a  liar  myself — ' 

*  Well,  she  has  a  dozen  of  them  anyhow,  rattling  good  colts  too, 
some  of  them,  but  they  might  as  well  be  donkeys  for  all  the  good 
they  are  to  me  or  anyone.  It's  not  once  in  three  years  she  sells  one, 
and  there  she  has  them  walking  after  her  for  bits  of  sugar,  hke 
a  lot  of  dirty  lapdogs,'  ended  Flurry  with  disgust. 

*  Well,  what's  your  plan  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  make  her  a 
bid  for  one  of  the  lapdogs  ? ' 

*I  was  thinking,'  replied  Flurry,  with  great  deliberation, 
*  that  my  birthday's  this  week,  and  maybe  I  could  work  a  four- 
year-old  colt  of  Trinket's  she  has  out  of  her  in  honour  of  the 
occasion.' 

*  And  sell  your  grandmother's  birthday  present  to  me  ?  * 

*  Just  that,  I  suppose,'  answered  Flurry  with  a  slow  wink. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  letter  from  Mr.  Knox  informed  roe 
that  he  had  *  squared  the  old  lady,  and  it  would  be  all  right  about 
the  colt.'  He  further  told  me  that  Mrs.  Knox  had  been  good 
enough  to  offer  me,  with  him,  a  day's  snipe  shooting  on  the 
celebrated  Aussolas  bogs,  and  he  proposed  to  drive  me  there  the 
following  Monday,  if  convenient.  Most  people  found  it  con- 
venient to  shoot  the  Aussolas  snipe  bog  when  they  got  the 
chance.  Eight  o'clock  on  the  following  Monday  morning  saw 
Flurry,  myself,  and  a  groom  packed  into  a  dogcart,  with  port- 
manteaus, gun -cases,  and  two  rampant  red  setters. 

It  was  a  long  drive,  twelve  miles  at  least,  and  a  very  cold  one. 
We  passed  through  long  tracts  of  pasture  country,  fraught,  for 
Flurry,  with  memories  of  runs,  which  were  recorded  for  me,  fence 
by  fence,  in  every  one  of  which  the  biggest  dog-fox  in  the  country 
had  gone  to  ground,  with  not  two  feet — measured  accurately  on 
the  handle  of  the  whip — between  him  and  the  leading  hound ; 
through  bogs  that  imperceptibly  melted  into  lakes,  and  finally 
down  and  down  into  a  valley,  where  the  fir  trees  of  Aussolas 
clustered  darkly  round  a  glittering  lake,  and  all  but  hid  the  grey 
roofs  and  pointed  gables  of  Aussolas  Castle. 

*  There's  a  nice  stretch  of  a  demesne  for  you,*  remarked 
Flurry,  pointing  downwards  with  the  whip,  *  and  one  little  old 
woman  holding  it  all  in  the  heel  of  her  fist.     Well  able  to  hold  it 
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she  is,  too,  and  always  was,  and  she'll  live  twenty  years  yet,  if 
it's  only  to  spite  my  Uncle  Tom — that's  her  eldest  son— he's  been 
twice  bankrupt  already  with  raising  money  on  his  expectations.' 

'It  strikes  me  you  were  lucky  to  keep  her  up  to  her  promise 
about  the  colt,'  I  said. 

Flurry  administered  a  composing  kick  to  the  ceaseless  striv- 
ings of  the  red  setters  under  the  seat. 


'  I  used  to  be  rather  a  pet  with  her,'  he  said,  after  a  pause  ; 
'  but  mind  you,  I  haven't  got  him  yet,  and  if  she  gets  any  notion 
I  want  to  sell  him  I'll  never  get  him,  so  say  nothing  about  the 
business  to  her.' 

The  tall  gates  of  Aus5;o1as  shrieked  on  their  hinges  as  they 
admitted  us,  and  shut  with  a  clang  bi^hiiid  un,  in  the  faces  of  an 
old  mare  and  a  couple  of  young  !iors('s,  who,  foiled  in  their  break 
for  the  cxcitemeDtH  of  the  outer  world,  turnt^d  and  galloped 
defiantly  on  either  side  of  us.  Flurry's  admirable  cob  hammered 
on,  regardless  of  all  things  save  his  duty. 
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*  He's  the  only  one  I  have  that  I'd  trust  myself  here  with,'  said 
his  master,  flicking  him  approvingly  with  the  whip ;  *  there  are 
plenty  of  people  afraid  to  come  here  at  all,  and  when  my  grand- 
mother goes  out  driving  she  has  a  boy  on  the  box  with  a  basket 
full  of  stones  to  peg  at  them.  Talk  of  the  dickens,  here  she  -is 
herself  ! ' 

A  short,  upright  old  woman  was  approaching,  preceded  by  a 
white  woolly  dog  with  sore  eyes  and  a  bark  like  a  tin  trumpet ; 
we  both  got  out  of  the  trap  and  advanced  to  meet  the  lady  of 
the  manor. 

I  may  summarise  her  attire  by  saying  that  she  looked  as  if 
she  had  robbed  a  scarecrow  ;  her  face  was  small  and  incongru- 
ously refined,  the  skinny  hand  that  she  extended  to  me  had  the 
grubby  tan  that  bespoke  the  professional  gardener,  and  was 
decorated  with  a  magnificent  diamond  ring.  On  her  head  was  a 
massive  purple  velvet  bonnet. 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Major  Yeates,'  she  said  in  a 
singularly  self-possess  e  1  voice ;  *  your  grandfather  was  a  dancing 
partner  of  mine  in  old  days  at  the  Castle,  when  he  was  a  hand- 
some young  aide-de-camp  there,  and  I  was you  may  judge 

for  yourself  what  I  was.' 

She  ended  with  a  startling  little  hoot  of  laughter,  and  I  was 
aware  that  she  quite  realised  the  world's  opinion  of  her,  and  was 
indififerent  to  it. 

Our  way  to  the  bogs  took  us  across  Mrs.  Knox's  home  farm, 
and  through  a  large  field  in  which  several  young  horses  were 
grazing. 

*  There  now,  that's  my  fellow,'  said  Flurry,  pointing  to  a  fine- 
looking  colt,  '  the  chestnut  with  the  white  diamond  on  his 
forehead.  He'll  run  into  tliree  figures  before  he's  done,  but  we'll 
not  tell  that  to  the  old  lady  !  ' 

The  famous  Aussolas  bogs  were  as  full  of  snipe  as  usual,  and 
a  good  deal  fuller  of  water  than  any  bogs  I  had  ever  shot  before. 
I  was  on  my  day,  and  Flurry  was  not,  and  as  he  is  ordinarily 
an  infinitely  better  snipe  shot  than  I,  I  felt  at  peace  with  the 
world  and  all  men  as  we  walked  back,  w^et  through,  at  five 
o'clock. 

The  sunset  had  waned,  and  a  big  white  moon  was  making 
the  eastern  tower  of  Aussolas  look  like  a  thing  in  a  fairy  tale  or 
a  play  when  we  arrived  at  the  hall  door.  An  individual,  whom  I 
recognised  as  the  Robinson  Crusoe  coachman,  admitted  us  to  a 
hall,  the  like  of  w'hich  one  does  not  often  see.  The  walls  were 
panelled  with  dark  oak  up  to  the  gallery  that  ran  round  three 
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sides  of  it  the  balusters  of  the  wide  staircase  were  heavily  carved, 
and  blackened  portraits  of  Flurry's  ancestors  on  the  spindle  side 
stared  sourly  down  on  their  descendant  as  he  tramped  upstairs 
with  the  bog  mould  on  his  hobnailed  boots. 

We  had  just  changed  into  dry  clothes  when  Bobinson  Crusoe 
shoved  his  red  beard  round  the  comer  of  the  door,  with  the  in- 
formation that  the  mistress  said  we  were  to  stay  for  dinner.  My 
heart  sank.  It  was  then  barely  half-past  five.  I  said  something 
about  having  no  evening  clothes  and  having  to  get  home  early. 

'  Sure  the  dinner'll  be  in  another  half-hour/  said  Bobinson 
Crusoe,  joining  hospitably  in  the  conversation ;  *  and  as  for  evening 
clothes God  bless  ye  ! ' 

The  door  closed  behind  him. 

*  Never  mind,*  said  Flurry,  *  I  dare  say  you'll  be  glad  enough 
to  eat  another  dinner  by  the  time  you  get  home.'  He  laughed. 
'  Poor  Slipper !  '  he  added  inconsequently,  and  only  laughed  again 
when  I  asked  for  an  explanation. 

Old  Mrs.  Knox  received  us  in  the  library,  where  she  was 
seated  by  a  roaring  turf  fire,  which  lit  the  room  a  good  deal  more 
effectively  than  the  pair  of  candles  that  stood  beside  her  in  tall 
silver  candlesticks.  Ceaseless  and  implacable  growls  from  under 
her  chair  indicated  the  presence  of  the  woolly  dog.  She  talked 
with  confounding  culture  of  the  books  that  rose  all  round  her  to 
the  ceiling ;  her  evening  dress  was  accomplished  by  means  of  an 
additional  white  shawl,  rathcT  dirtier  than  its  congeners ;  as  1 
took  her  in  to  dinner  she  quoted  Virgil  to  me,  and  in  the  same 
breath  screeched  an  objurgation  at  a  being  whose  matted  head 
rose  suddenly  into  view  from  behind  an  ancient  Chinese  screen, 
as  I  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Zulu  woman  peer  over  a  bush. 

Dinner  was  as  incongruous  as  everything  else.  Detestable 
soup  in  a  splendid  old  silv(;r  tureen  that  was  nearly  as  dark  in 
hue  as  Kobinson  Crusoe's  thumb ;  a  perfect  salmon,  perfectly 
cooked,  on  a  chip])ed  kitchen  dish,  such  cut  glass  as  is  not  easy 
to  find  nowadays,  sherry  that,  as  Flurry  subsequently  remarked, 
would  burn  the  shell  off  an  egg,  and  a  bottle  of  port,  draped  in 
immemorial  cobwebs,  wan  with  age,  and  probably  priceh^ss. 
Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  meal  Mrs.  Knox's  conversation 
flowed  on  undismayed,  direcrted  sometimes  at  me — she  had  in- 
stalled me  in  the  position  of  friend  of  her  youth,  and  talked  tome 
as  if  I  were  my  own  ^'randfather— sometimes  at  Crusoe,  with 
whom  she  had  several  heated  arguments,  and  sometimes  she 
would  make  a  statement  of  remarkable  frankness  on  the  subject 
of  her  horse  farming  affaitti  to  Flurry,  who,  very  much  on  bis 
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best  behaviour,  agreed  with  all  she  said,  and  risked  no  original 
remark.  As  I  listened  to  them  both,  I  remembered  with  infinite 
amusement  how  he  had  told  me  once  that  *  a  pet  name  she  had 
for  him  was  "  Tony  Lumpkin,"  and  no  one  but  herself  knew  what 
she  meant  by  it.*  It  seemed  strange  that  she  made  no  allusion 
to  Trinket's  colt  or  to  Flurry's  birthday,  but,  mindful  of  my  in- 
structions, I  held  my  peace. 

As,  at  about  half-past  eight,  we  drove  away  in  the  moon- 
light. Flurry  congratulated  me  solemnly  on  my  success  with  his 
grandmother.  He  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  she  would 
marry  me  to-morrow  if  I  asked  her,  and  he  wished  I  would,  even 
if  it  was  only  to  cut  out  his  Uncle  Tom.  A  sympathetic  giggle 
behind  me  told  me  that  Michael,  on  the  back  seat,  bad  heard  and 
relished  the  jest. 

We  had  left  the  gates  of  Aussolas  about  half  a  mile  behind 
when,  at  the  corner  of  a  by-road.  Flurry  pulled  up.  A  short 
squat  figure  arose  from  the  black  shadow  of  a  furze  bush  and 
came  out  into  the  moonlight,  swinging  its  arms  like  a  cabman 
and  cursing  audibly. 

*  Oh  murdher,  oh  murdher,  Misther  Flurry !  What  kept  ye 
at  all  ?  'T would  perish  the  crows  to  be  waiting  here  the  way  I 
am  these  two  hours ' 

*  Ah,  shut  your  mouth,  Slipper !  '  said  Flurry,  who,  to  my 
surprise,  had  turned  back  the  rug  and  was  taking  oflf  his  driving 
coat,  '  I  couldn't  help  it.  Come  on,  Yeates,  we've  got  to  get 
out  here.' 

'  What  for?  '  I  asked,  in  not  unnatural  bewilderment. 

*  It's  all  right.  I'll  tell  you  as  we  go  along,'  replied  my  com- 
panion, who  was  already  turning  to  follow  Slipper  up  the  by-road. 
'  Take  the  trap  on,  Michael,  and  wait  at  the  liiver's  Cross.'  He 
waited  for  me  to  come  up  with  him,  and  then  put  his  hand  on 
my  arm.  '  You  see,  Major,  this  is  the  way  it  is.  My  grand- 
mother's given  me  that  colt  right  enough,  but  if  I  waited  for  her 
to  send  him  over  to  me  I'd  never  see  a  hair  of  his  tail.  So  I  just 
thought  that  as  we  were  over  here  we  might  as  w^ell  take 
him  back  with  us,  and  maybe  you'll  give  us  a  help  with  him ; 
he'll  not  be  altogether  too  handy  for  a  first  go  off.' 

I  was  staggered.  An  infant  in  arms  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  discern  the  fishiness  of  the  transaction,  and  I  begged 
Mr.  Ivnox  not  to  put  himself  to  this  trouble  on  my  account,  as  I 
had  no  doubt  I  could  find  a  horse  for  my  friend  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Knox  assured  me  that  it  was  no  trouble  at  all,  quite  the  contrarj*, 
and  that,  since  his  grandmother  had  given  him  the  colt,  he  saw 
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no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  him  when  he  wanted  him ; 
also,  that  if  I  didn't  want  him  he'd  be  glad  enough  to  keep  him 
himself;  and  finally,  that  I  wasn't  the  chap  to  go  back  on  a 
friend,  but  I  w^as  welcome  to  drive  back  to  Shreelane  with 
Michael  this  minute  if  I  liked. 

Of  course  I  yielded  in  the  end.  I  told  Flurry  I  should  lose 
my  job  over  the  business,  and  he  said  I  could  then  marry  his 
grandmother,  and  the  discussion  was  abruptly  closed  by  the 
necessity  of  following  Slipper  over  a  locked  five-barred  gate. 

Our  pioneer  took  us  over  about  half  a  mile  of  country,  knock- 
ing down  stone  gaps  where  practicable  and  scrambling  over  tall 
banks  in  the  deceptive  moonlight.  We  foimd  ourselves  at  length 
in  a  field  with  a  shed  in  one  comer  of  it;  in  a  dim  group  of 
farm  buildings  a  Ifttle  way  off  a  light  was  shining. 

'  Wait  here,'  said  Flurry  to  me  in  a  whisper ;  *  the  less  noise 
the  better.  It's  an  open  shed,  and  we*ll  just  slip  in  and  coax 
him  out.' 

Slipper  unwound  from  his  waist  a  halter,  and  my  colleagues 
glided  like  spectres  into  the  shadow  of  the  shed,  leaving  me  to 
meditate  on  my  duties  as  Resident  Magistrate,  and  on  the  ques- 
tions that  would  be  asked  in  the  House  by  our  local  member 
when  Slipper  had  given  away  the  adventure  in  his  cups. 

In  less  than  a  minute  three  shadows  emerged  from  the  shed, 
where  two  had  gone  in.     They  had  got  the  colt. 

'  He  came  out  as  quiet  as  a  calf  when  he  winded  the  sugar,' 
said  Flurry ;  '  it  was  well  for  me  I  filled  my  pockets  from  grand- 
mama's  sugar  basin.' 

He  and  Slipper  had  a  rope  from  each  side  of  the  colt's  head ; 
they  took  him  quickly  across  a  field  towards  a  gate.  The  colt 
stepped  daintily  between  them  over  the  moonlit  grass  ;  he  snorted 
occasionally,  but  appeared  on  the  whole  amenable. 

The  trouble  bo^an  later,  and  was  due,  as  trouble  often  is,  to 
the  beguilements  of  a  short  cut.  Against  the  maturer  judgment 
of  Slipper,  Flurry  insist(;d  on  following  a  route  that  he  assured 
us  he  knew  as  w^ell  as  his  own  pocket,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  in  about  five  minutes  I  found  myself  standing  on  top  of  a 
bank  hanging  on  to  a  rope,  on  the  other  end  of  which  the  colt 
dangled  and  danced,  while  Flurry,  with  the  other  rope,  lay  prone 
in  the  ditch,  and  Slipjicr  administered  to  the  bewildered  colt's 
hindquarters  such  chastisement  as  could  be  ventured  on. 

I  have  no  space  to  narrate  in  detail  the  atrocious  difficulties 
and  disasters  of  the  short  cut.  How  the  colt  set  to  work  to 
buck,  and  went  away  across  a  field,  dragging  the  faithful  Slipper, 
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literally  ventre-d-terre,  after  him,  while  I  picked  myself  in 
ignominy  out  of  a  briar  patch,  and  Flurry  cursed  himself  black  in 
the  face.  How  we  were  attacked  by  ferocious  cur  dogs,  and  I 
lost  my  eyeglass ;  and  how,  as  we  neared  the  Eiver's  Cross,  Flurry 
spotted  the  police  patrol  on  the  road,  and  we  all  hid  behind  a  rick 
of  turf,  while  I  realised  in  fulness  what  an  exceptional  ass  I  was, 
to  have  been  beguiled  into  an  enterprise  that  involved  hiding  with 
Slipper  from  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  Trinket's  infernal  offspring  was 
finally  handed  over  on  the  high  road  to  Michael  and  Slipper,  and 
Flurry  drove  me  home  in  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  over- 
throw. 

I  saw  nothing  of  my  friend  Mr.  Knox  for  the  next  couple  of 
days,  by  the  end  of  which  time  I  had  worked  up  a  high  polish 
on  my  misgivings,  and  had  determined  to  tell  him  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  I  have  anything  to  say  to  his  grandmother's 
birthday  present.  It  was  like  my  usual  luck  that,  instead  of 
writing  a  note  to  this  effect,  I  thought  it  would  be  good  for  my 
liver  to  walk  across  the  hills  to  Tory  Cottage  and  tell  Flurry  so 
in  person. 

It  was  a  bright,  blustry  morning,  after  a  muggy  day.  The 
feeling  of  spring  was  in  the  air,  the  daffodils  were  already  in  bud, 
and  crocuses  showed  purple  in  the  grass  on  either  side  of  the 
avenue.  It  was  only  a  con  pi  o  of  mih^s  to  Tory  Cottage  by  the 
way  across  the  hills ;  I  walked  fast,  and  it  was  barely  twelve 
o'clock  when  I  saw  its  pink  walls  and  clumps  of  evergreens  below 
nic.  As  I  looked  down  at  it  the  chiming  of  Flurry's  hounds  in 
the  kennels  came  to  nie  on  the  wind  ;  I  stood  still  to  listen,  and 
could  almost  have  sworn  that  I  was  hearing  again  the  clash  of 
Magdalen  bells,  hard  at  work  on  ]\Iay  morning. 

The  path  that  I  was  following  led  downwards  through  a  larch 
l")lantation  to  Flurry's  back  gate?.  Hot  wafts  from  some  hideous 
cauldron  at  the  other  side  of  a  wall  apprised  me  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  kennels  and  their  cuisine,  and  the  fir  trees  round  were  hunf' 
with  gruesome  and  unknown  joints.  I  thanked  heaven  that  I 
^^  as  not  a  master  of  hounds,  and  j^assed  on  as  quickly  as  mic^ht  be 
to  the  hall  door. 

I  rang  two  or  three  times  without  response ;  then  the  door 
opened  a  couple  of  inches  and  was  instaiftly  slammed  in  my  face. 
1  heard  the  hurried  paddling  of  l)are  feet  on  oilcloth,  and  a  voice, 
'  Hurry,  Bridgie,  hurry  !     There's  quality  at  the  door !  ' 

Bridgie,  holding  a  dirty  cap  on  with  one  hand,  presently 
arrived   and  informed  me  that  she  believed  Mr.  Knox  was  out 
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about  the  place.  She  seemed  perturbed,  and  she  cast  scared 
glances  down  the  little  drive  while  speaking  to  me. 

I  knew  enough  of  Flurry's  habits  to  shape  a  tolerably  direct 
course  for  his  whereabouts.  He  was,  as  I  had  expected,  in  the 
training  paddock,  a  field  behind  the  stable  yard,  in  which  he  had 
put  up  practice  jumps  for  his  horses.  It  was  a  good-sized  field 
with  clumps  of  furze  in  it,  and  Flurry  was  standing  near  one  of 
these  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  singularly  unoccupied.  I 
supposed  that  he  was  prospecting  for  a  place  to  put  up  another 
jump.  He  did  not  see  me  coming,  and  turned  with  a  start  as  I 
spoke  to  him.  There  was  a  queer  expression  of  mingled  guilt 
and  what  I  can  only  describe  as  divilment  in  his  grey  eyes  as 
he  greeted  me.  In  my  dealings  with  Flurry  Knox,  I  have  since 
formed  the  habit  of  sitting  tight,  in  a  general  way,  when  I  see 
that  expression. 

'  Well,  who's  coming  next,  I  wonder  I  '  he  said,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  me ;  *  it's  not  ten  minutes  since  I  had  two  of  your 
d d  peelers  here  searching  the  whole  place  for  my  grand- 
mother's colt ! ' 

'  What ! '  I  exclaimed,  feeling  cold  all  down  my  back  ;  *  do  you 
mean  the  police  have  got  hold  of  it  ?  ' 

'  They  haven't  got  hold  of  the  colt  anyway,'  said  Flurry, 
looking  sideways  at  me  from  under  the  peak  of  his  cap,  with  the 
glint  of  the  sun  in  his  eye.     *  I  got  word  in  time  before  they  came.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  I  demanded  ;  '  where  is  he  ?  For 
heaven's  sake  don't  tell  me  you've  sent  the  brute  over  to  my 
place ! ' 

'  It's  a  good  job  for  you  I  didn't,'  replied  Flurry,  *  as  the  police 
are  on  their  way  to  Shreelane  this  minute  to  consult  you  about 
it.  You  t '  He  gave  utterance  to  one  of  his  short  diabolical  fits 
of  laughter.  *  He's  where  they'll  not  find  him,  anyhow.  Ho ! 
ho  !     It's  the  funniest  hand  I  ever  played  ! ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  it's  devilish  funny,  I've  no  doubt,'  I  retorted, 
beginning  to  lose  my  temper,  as  is  the  manner  of  many  people 
when  they  are  frightened ;  *  but  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  if 
Mrs.  Knox  asks  me  any  questions  about  it,  I  shall  tell  her  the 
whole  story.' 

*A11  right,'  responded  Flurry;  *and  when  you  do,  don't 
forget  to  tell  her  how  you  flogged  the  colt  out  on  to  the  road 
over  her  own  bounds  ditch.' 

*  Very  well,'  I  said  hotly,  *  I  may  as  well  go  home  and  send 
in  my  papers.     They'll  break  me  over  this * 

*Ah,  hold  on,  Major,'  said  Flurry  soothingly,  'it'll  be  all  right. 
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No  one  knows  anything.  It's  only  on  spec  the  old  lady  sent  the 
bobbies  here.     If  you'll  keep  quiet  it'll  all  blow  over.' 

*  I  don't  care,'  I  said,  struggling  hopelessly  in  the  toils  ;  *  if  I 
meet  your  grandmother,  and  she  asks  me  about  it,  I  shall  tell  her 
all  I  know.' 

*  Please  God  you'll  not  meet  her !  After  all,  it's  not  once  in  a 

blue  moon   that  she '  began   Flurry.     Even  as   he  said  the 

words  his  face  changed.  *  Holy  fly  ! '  he  ejaculated,  *  isn't  that 
her  dog  coming  into  the  field?  Look  at  her  bonnet  over  the 
wall !  Hide,  hide  for  your  life  ! '  He  caught  me  by  the  shoulder 
and  shoved  me  down  among  the  furze  bushes  before  I  realised 
what  had  happened. 

'  Get  in  there  !  I'll  talk  to  her.' 

I  may  as  well  confess  that  at  the  mere  sight  of  Mrs.  Knox's 
purple  bonnet  my  heart  had  turned  to  water.  In  that  dread 
moment  I  knew  what  it  would  be  like  to  tell  her  how  I,  having 
eaten  her  salmon,  and  capped  her  quotations,  and  drunk  her  old 
port,  had  gone  forth  and  helped  to  steal  her  horse.  I  abandoned 
my  dignity,  my  sense  of  honour ;  I  took  the  furze  prickles  to  my 
breast  and  wallowed  in  them. 

Mrs.  Knox  had  advanced  with  vengeful  speed ;  already  she  was 
in  high  altercation  with  Flurry  at  no  great  distance  from  where 
I  lay ;  varying  sounds  of  battle  reached  me,  and  I  gathered  that 
Flurry  was  not — to  put  it  mildly — shrinking  from  that  economy 
of  truth  that  the  situation  required. 

*  Is  it  that  curby,  long-backed  brute  ?  You  promised  him  to 
me  long  ago,  but  I  wouldn't  be  bothered  with  him  !  ' 

The  old  lady  uttered  a  laugh  of  shrill  derision.  '  Is  it  likely 
I'd  promise  you  my  best  colt  ?  And  still  more,  is  it  likely  that 
you'd  refuse  him  if  I  did  ? ' 

'Very  well,  ma'am.'  Flurry's  voice  was  admirably  indignant. 
*  Then  I  suppose  I'm  a  liar  and  a  thief.' 

'  I'd  be  more  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  if  I  hadn't 
known  it  before,'  responded  his  grandmother  with  lightning 
speed  ;  '  if  you  swore  to  me  on  a  stack  of  Bibles  you  knew  nothing 
about  my  colt  I  wouldn't  believe  you !  I  shall  go  straight  to 
Major  Yeates  and  ask  his  advice.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, in  spite  of  the  company  he  keeps  ! ' 

I  writhed  deeper  into  the  furze  bushes,  and  thereby  discovered 
a  sandy  rabbit  run,  along  which  I  crawled,  with  my  cap  well  over 
my  eyes,  and  the  furze  needles  stabbing  me  through  my  stockings. 
The  ground  shelved  a  little,  promising  profounder  concealment, 
but  the  bushes  were  very  thick,  and  I  laid  hold  of  the  bare  stem 
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of  one  to  help  my  progress.  It  lifted  out  of  the  groond  Id  my 
hand,  revealing  a  freshly  cut  stomp.  Something  snorted,  not  a 
yard  away ;  I  glared  through  the  opening,  and  was  confronted  by 
the  long,  horrified  face  of  Mrs.  Enoz's  colt,  mysteriously  on  a 
lovel  with  my  own. 

Even  without  the  white  diamond  on  his  forehead  I  ehoald 
have  divined  the  truth ;  but  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  had 
Flurry  persuaded  him  to  couch  like  a  woodcock  in  the  heart  of 


a  furze  brake  ?  For  a  full  minute  I  lay  aa  still  as  death  for  fear 
of  frightening  him,  while  the  voices  of  Flurry  and  his  grand- 
mother raged  on  alarmingly  close  to  me.  The  colt  snorted,  and 
blew  long  breaths  through  his  wide  nostrils,  but  be  did  not  move. 
I  crawled  an  inch  or  two  nearer,  and  after  a  few  seconds  of 
cautious  peering  I  grasped  the  position.     They  had  buried  him. 

A  small  sandpit  among  the  furze  had  been  utilised  as  a 
grave  ;  tbey  had  hllod  him  in  up  to  his  withers  with  sand,  and  a 
few  furze  hushes,  artistically  disposed  round  the  pit,  had  done 
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the  rest.  As  the  depth  of  Flurry's  guile  was  revealed,  laughter 
came  upon  me  like  a  flood ;  I  gurgled  and  shook  apoplectically, 
and  the  colt  gazed  at  me  with  serious  surprise,  until  a  sudden 
outburst  of  barking  close  to  my  elbow  administered  a  fresh  shock 
to  my  tottering  nerves. 

Mrs.  Knox's  woolly  dog  had  tracked  me  into  the  furze,  and 
was  now  baying  the  colt  and  me  with  mingled  terror  and  indigna- 
tion. I  addressed  him  in  a  whisper,  with  perfidious  endearments, 
advancing  a  crafty  hand  towards  him  the  while,  made  a  snatch 
for  the  back  of  his  neck,  missed  it  badly,  and  got  him  by  the 
ragged  fleece  of  his  hind  quarters  as  he  tried  to  flee.  If  I  had 
flayed  him  alive  he  could  hardly  have  uttered  a  more  deafening 
series  of  yells,  but,  hke  a  fool,  instead  of  letting  him  go,  I  dragged 
him  towards  me,  and  tried  to  stifle  the  noise  by  holding  his 
muzzle.  The  tussle  lasted  engrossingly  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  the  chmax  of  the  nightmare  arrived. 

Mrs.  Knox's  voice,  close  behind  me,  said,  '  Let  go  my  dog  this 
instant,  sir !     Who  are  you ' 

Her  voice  faded  away,  and  I  knew  that  she  also  had  seen  the 
colt's  head. 

I  positively  felt  sorry  for  her.  At  her  age  there  was  no 
knowing  what  effect  the  shock  might  have  on  her.  I  scrambled 
to  my  feet  and  confronted  her. 

*  Major  Yeates  ! '  she  said.  There  was  a  deathly  pause.  *  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me,'  said  Mrs.  Knox  slowly,  *  am  I  in  Bedlam,  or 
are  you  ?     And  what  is  that  ?  ' 

She  pointed  to  the  colt,  and  that  unfortunate  animal,  recognis- 
ing the  voice  of  his  mistress,  uttered  a  hoarse  and  lamentable 
whinny.  Mrs.  Knox  felt  around  her  for  support,  found  only 
furze  prickles,  gazed  speechlessly  at  me,  and  then,  to  her  eternal 
honour,  fell  into  wild  cackles  of  laughter. 

So  I  may  say  did  Flurry  and  I.  I  embarked  on  my  explana- 
tion and  broke  down ;  Flurry  followed  suit  and  broke  down  too. 
Overwhelming  laughter  held  us  all  three,  disintegrating  our  very 
souls.     Mrs.  Knox  pulled  herself  together  first. 

*  I  acquit  you,  Major  Yeates,  I  acquit  you,  though  appearances 
are  against  you.  It's  clear  enough  to  me  you've  fallen  among 
thieves.'  She  stopped  and  glowered  at  Flurry.  Her  purple 
bonnet  was  over  one  eye.  *  I'll  thank  you,  sir,'  she  said,  *  to  dig 
out  that  horse  before  I  leave  this  place.  And  when  you've  dug 
him  out  you  may  keep  him.     I'll  be  no  receiver  of  stolen  goods ! ' 

She  broke  off  and  shook  her  fist  at  him.  *  Upon  my  conscience, 
Tony,  I'd  give  a  guinea  to  have  thought  of  it  myself  ! ' 
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BY  THK   ItEV.   MONTAGUE  FOWLER 


Is  one  of  the  most  iiictur<'Ki[iu'  corners  o[  the  Uritish  Isles, 
including  and  siirroiiinU'd  t>y  some  i)f  tlie  most  exquisite  scenery 
of  which  Scotland  <.-iui  boast,  is  sitiiiited  the  sporting  estate  of 
Braemore,  consiKtiii;,'  of  some  -l^.iHW  acres  of  deer  forest,  with  a 
Biuiill  quantity  of  arahle  land  in  the  valley.  This  property  was 
acquired,  about  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  hy  Sir  John  Fowler, 
who,  b*isides  building  the  handsome  house  on  a  slope  of  the  hill, 
750  feet  aljove  the  sea.  planted  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  trees 
along  the  strath,  many  of  which  are  now  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
height.  These  woods  form  excellent  cover  for  pheasants,  wood- 
cock, blackganie,  Ac,  and  are  invaluable  as  shelter  for  the  deer 
during  a  w-vcre  winltr,  when  the  deep  snow  on  the  hills  often 
reduces  them  to  the  viTge  of  starvation. 

At  Ijrai'iiiore  the  siiortsiniin  tinds  every  kind  of  amusement 
and  interest.  The  deerstalker  can  indulge  in  the  '  king  of 
pastimes,'  either  in  the  weird  and  gloomy  surroundings  of 
' Corrie  Grant,'  wlure  on  one  side  the  precipitous  side  of  Ben 
Dearg  looms  perpendicularly  over  him,  generally  capped  by  dark 
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misty  clouds,  or  among  the  so-called  *  flats,'  whence  he  obtains  a 
clear  view  of  the  Hebrides  across  sixty  miles  of  sea.  *  Piscator ' 
finds,  ready  to  his  hand,  within  a  mile  of  the  *  big  hoose,*  as  the 
residence  is  popularly  called,  a  charming  stretch  of  salmon  river 
of  about  four  miles  in  extent,  with  numerous  pools  where,  except 
when  the  fish  are  sulky,  a  *  rise  *  at  least  may  be  expected ;  or,  if 
his  ambition  does  not  soar  above  trout,  he  can  visit  some  of  the 
lochs  where  fish  can  be  secured  up  to  eight  pounds  in  weight, 
or  streams  where  a  basket  of  a  hundred  or  more  small  trout 
can  easily  be  caught  in  an  afternoon.  On  the  low  ground  of  the 
forest  as  many  as  fifty  brace  of  grouse,  shot  over  dogs/  have 
frequently  fallen  to  one  gun ;  while  the  yacht,  moored  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Broom,  gives  opportunities  of  indulging  in  the  varied  and 
uncertain  interest  of  sea-fishing. 

For  ladies  and  visitors  who  eschew  sport,  the  charms  of  the 
scenery — especially  in  Corrie  Halloch,  a  narrow  gorge  with 
perpendicular  sides  running  down  to  a  depth  of  220  feet,  the 
rocks  richly  covered  with  ferns  and  mosses,  and  the  rapid  stream 
dashing  down  in  a  fall  of  130  feet ;  or  the  celebrated  Lynn  Fall — 
give  endless  opportunities  for  sketching,  or  for  enjoying  some  of 
the  wonders  of  nature  which  aboimd  there.  When  it  is  realised 
that  Braemore  is  upwards  of  twenty  miles  from  the  railway,  uid 
consequently  unknown  to  the  tourist  and  the  tripper,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  visitors'  book  and  the  game  book  should 
record  the  visits  of  many  notable  and  striking  personaUties.  The 
recital  of  all  the  sporting  achievements,  accomplished  with  rifle, 
rod,  and  gun,  as  indicated  in  these  histories,  would  fill  a  volume ; 
but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Badminton  to  give 
a  few  typical  anecdotes,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  the  pages  of 
these  records  will  testify. 

Two  of  the  most  charming  sketches  preserved  in  the  visitors' 
book  are  from  the  pencil  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  the  eminent 
artist,  who  frequently  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  Braemore,  and  who  took  advantage  of  his  visit  to  make 
expeditions  to  the  deer  forest — not  for  sporting  purposes,  but  with 
the  object  of  studying  the  deer  and  their  movements.  More  than 
one  of  his  celebrated  pictures  represent  scenery  of  which  he 
gained  some  knowledge  when  visiting  his  old  friend,  Sir  John 
Fowler.  It  is  true  that  the  magnificent  *  royal '  heads,  such  as 
that  possessed  by  '  The  Monarch  of  the  Glen,'  are  never  met  with 
now.  The  reason  for  this,  which  is  well  known  to  those  with 
whom  stalking  is  a  favourite  sport,  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  The 
forests  (which  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  thus  named  on  the 
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htcus  a  non  lucendo  principle,  because  there  is  not  a  tree  to  be 
Been  on  tbem  now,  although  the  roots  of  trees  buried  in  the  peat 
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bofia  show  that  forincily  thi y  wiTe  richly  woodi'd)  an;  not  fenced 
off,  but  the  deer,  which  fi-i'd  and  triivcl  up  wind,  roam  from  onn 
liioperty  to  another.     Iloncu  the  stalker  may,  when  the  wind  ia 
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in  the  east,  examine  the  whole  of  the  ground  with  his  glass,  and 
not  see  fifty  deer,  and  perhaps  not  a  single  stag,  on  the  property. 
The  next  day,  if  the  wind  has  changed,  the  forest  may,  in  the 
words  of  the  Irish  poacher,  be  ^  fairly  crawling  with  them..'  As 
there  is  a  friendly  rivalry  on  each  property  to  secure  the  finest 
head  of  the  season,  a  stag  is  never  able  to  attain  his  full  maturity 
before  he  falls  a  victim.  The  grandest  head  ever  secured  at 
Braemore  was  killed  by  the  brother-in-law  of  the  proprietor. 
Major  Holmes — an  ardent  sportsman — in  1868.  In  strength  of 
horn,  width  of  beam,  and  symmetry  of  outline,  it  is  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  could  be.  The  stag  had  probably  reached  the 
fulness  of  his  growth  and  strength  owing  to  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  previously  neither  this  nor  the  neighbouring  forests 
had  b^n  shot  over. 

Another  eminent  artist,  the  late  President  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  (Sir  John  MiUais),  spent  many  enjoyable  weeks,  during 
several  successive  seasons,  amid  this  attractive  highland  scenery. 
He  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and,  in  the  visitors'  book  above  referred 
to,  has  left  several  graphic  records.  In  one  of  iheae,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  illustration  on  p.  505,  he  describes,  more  vividly  than 
the  most  accomplished  raconteur  could  possibly  do,  the  details  of 
a  day's  deer-stalking.  The  proud  and  happy  sportsman  rides 
gaily  oflf  to  victory  with  the  head  stalker,  the  gillies  and  deer- 
hound  preceding  them  to  the  ground.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
to  take  a  dog,  which  was  let  loose,  if  a  stag  was  wounded,  in  order 
to  separate  him  from  the  herd  and  bring  him  to  bay.  But  it  was 
found  that  the  sight  of  a  dog  so  frightened  the  other  deer  that 
they  would  not  return  to  the  same  spot  for  a  long  time,  and  con- 
sequently hounds  are  now  seldom  if  ever  employed  in  the  forest. 
Having  ridden  to  the  spying  place,  the  stalker  and  gillie  at  once 
endeavour  to  *  pick  up  a  beast  with  the  glass,'  while  the  sportsman 
— the  Ukeness  shows  that  the  artist  is  describing  his  own 
experiences — is  in  a  state  of  anxious  expectancy.  We  next  see 
them  crawling  up  to  the  ridge  whence  the  shot  is  to  be  fired. 
The  stalker  is  slightly  and  gently  raising  his  head  to  see  whether, 
the  stag  is  within  range,  his  right  hand  being  expressive  of 
warning  to  the  eager  and  nervous  amateur  to  keep  as  close  to 
the  heather  as  possible.  At  last  the  supreme  moment  has 
arrived,  and  the  line  of  deer  galloping  up  the  hill,  the  attitude  of 
dejection  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  sportsman,  and  the  look  of 
intense  disgust  on  the  stalker's  face,  tell  the  tale  of  a  *miss.* 
The  effect  of  such  a  mishap  on  the  man  who  has  secured  you  an 
easy  chance  of  bringing  down  a  fine  stag  is  well  described  by 
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Dayreil  Trelawney,  ia  a  capital  article  on  deer-stalking  which 
appeared  a  few  years  ago.  '  If  you  miss  an  easy  shot  after  a  long 
and  tedious  stalk,  you  will  be  disyusted.  Not  so  much  so,  how- 
ever, as  your  gillie,  A 
repetition  of  this  pro- 
ceedingwillnot  improvo 
the  previous  tension. 
During  the  walk  homo 
you  will  think  that  your 
gillie  is  the  most  silent 
person  in  Scotland.  In 
the  gillies'  court  that 
evening,  when  there  are 
inquiries  as  to  what 
your  sport  has  been,  he 
will  appear  to  you  the 
most  talkative  person 
on  earth.  He  will,  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  give  a  minute  and  detailed  account  of 
your  shots,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  stag  you  missed,  bifure  the 
circumstantial  evidence  of  which  your  fancy  versions  will  fade 
into  space.  You  niav  be  a  duke  or  a  county  councillor,  or  even 
a  Welsh  Nonconformist,  when  you  are  at  hnmo  ;  hut  on  a  Scotch 
moor  you  will  simply  be  the  man  who  hits  his  stag,  nr  the  man 
who  misses.  Gillies  iiri'  no  ri's]H'cti'rsot  leisons,'  In  tlie  sketch 
of  the  solitary  rider  returning'  lioine  n>  confess  his  failure  we  see 

^  little  of  that  jaunty  an- 

iiiij)ati(in  which  is  shown 
in  the  delineation  of  the 
]ir(iud]y  expectant  sjiorts- 
man  ^ettin^  out  to  win 
f^inie  and  glor\'. 

Hut  Sir  John  Millaia 
WHS  niitahvavsunsnccess- 
fiii.  In  -The  Triumphs 
lif  the  Year'  (on  p,  497) 
wi'  see  him,  in  a  sketch 
ijy  himstrif,  having  just 
^  ...  K  .  achieved    the  distinction 

(if  bringing  down  a 
•right  and  left.'  McIIardy,  who  tor  thirty  years  has  been  the 
head  keeper  and  Stalker  at  Hraemore.  ami  enjoys  the  friendship, 
not  only  of  the  members  of  the  lumily  which  lie  has  served  w) 
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faithfully,  but  of  most  of  the  visitors  who  have  enjoyed  a  day  on 
the  hill  with  him,  is  preparing  to  *  grailoch '  the  deer  before  they 
are  mounted  on  the  ponies  to  be  brought  home.  The  day  (A.  the 
late  P.E.A/s  triumph  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  that  eminent 
politician,  the  present  leader  of  the  Opposition,  whose  first  venture 
with  the  rifle  resulted  in  securing  two  roe-deer ;  and,  although  the 
accuracy  of  aim  required  is  even  greater  in  the  case  of  these 
beautiful  creatures,  the  ^kudos'  attaching  to  such  a  feat  was 
evidently,  in  Sir  John  Millais'  opinion,  much  less  than  in  his  own 
case.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  however,  was  soon  rewarded  by  u 
successful  day  in  the  forest,  and  *  the  great  event  of  W.  V.  H/s 
Ufe'  is  immortalised  by  Millais*  inimitable  pen.  This  portrait 
of  Sir  WilUam,  sketched  thirty  years  ago,  is  still  a  likeness,  and 
will  recall  to  his  mind  that  the  laurel  wreath,  which  the  cherub 
is  about  to  place  on  his  brow,  commemorates  a  victory  not  less 
enjoyable  at  the  time  than  some  of  his  subsequent  political 
successes. 

The  other  sketch  on  the  same  page — *  Braemore  bringing  a 
stag  to  bay* — will  need  a  word  of  explanation.  As  everyone 
knows,  a  proprietor  in  the  highlands  bears  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  name  of  his  estate,  so  that  Sir  John  Fowler  is  invariably  called 
*  Braemore,*  which  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  that  bears  re-tell- 
ing. Mr.  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at 
Braemore,  and  a  keen  sportsman,  arriving  at  a  friend's  house  for 
a  dinner  party,  was  with  his  wife  announced  as  *  Lochiel  and 
Lady  Margaret  Cameron.'  It  will  be  remembered  by  many  that 
considerable  amusement  was  caused  by  the  late  Sir  Frank  Lock- 
wood,  who  was  following  immediately  behind,  and  who  desired 
the  servant  to  announce  *  26  Lennox  Gardens  and  Lady  Lockwood.' 
But  to  return.  'Bay'  was  the  nickname  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Fowler, 
the  youngest  son  of  the  family,  who,  standing  as  he  now  doeb 
considerably  over  six  feet  in  height,  could  with  difficulty  be 
identified  with  the  diminutive  kilted  and  golden-haired  child 
who  is  pointing  in  wondering  delight  at  the  trophy  of  his  father's 
prowess. 

The  late  Earl  Cairns,  when  Lord  High  Chancellor,  was  more 
than  once  a  visitor  to  Braemore.  The  following  incident  is 
probably  unique  in  interest.  Keturning  from  the  forest  about  six 
o'clock,  having  brought  down  two  good  stags,  he  was  met  by 
Sir  John  (to  whose  rifle  five  stags  had  fallen),  with  the  informa- 
tion that  an  official  had  that  moment  arrived  from  London 
bringing  the  Great  Seal,  which  had  to  be  affixed  to  some 
important  State  documents.     And  so,  with  the  evidences  of  their 
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skill  as  sportsmen  surrounding  them,  the  distinguished  visitor 
and  his  host  stood  in  the  courtyard,  while  the  insignia  of  his 
ofGce  were  attached  to  the  parchments.  The  entry  in  the  visitors' 
book  made  by  Lord  Cairns  before  his  departure  commemorating 
the  event  is  worth  reproducing.     It  is  as  follows : 

*  About  this  time  a  great  seal  was,  for  the  first  time,  seen  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  was  allowed  to  depart,  not  only 
unmolested,  but  thankful  and  happy,  carrying  away  impressions 
of  Braemore  more  lasting  than  any  which  it  made  while  there.' 

The  present  Earl  Cairns,  a  son  of  the  distinguished 
Chancellor,  has  frequently  enjoyed  the  delights  of  the  Braemore 
forest,  and  his  accuracy  of  aim  on  the  hill  is  fully  equal  to  that 
which  has  secured  him  so  great  a  reputation  at  Bisley.  Few 
men  have  accomplished  what  he  did  on  one  occasion.  He  had 
to  leave  by  the  mail  at  midday,  to  catch  a  train  at  the  nearest 
station,  over  twenty  miles  distant.  Starting  before  8  A.M.,  he 
rode  quickly  to  the  spying  place,  and  after  a  rapid  and  successful 
stalk  secured  two  stags.  Another  '  beast '  was  soon  spied  at  the 
further  end  of  the  corrie,  and  after  an  hour's  stalk  he,  too,  fell  to 
the  unerring  aim  of  this  indefatigable  hunter,  who  managed  to 
reach  the  keeper's  lodge,  change  his  clothes,  and  take  his  seat  on 
the  coach. 

The  late  General  Henry  Hope  Crealock  spent  a  few  weeks, 
for  many  consecutive  seasons,  at  Braemore.  He  was  always  a 
delightful  companion,  and  his  rough  but  artistic  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  of  his  experiences  in  the  forest,  were  interesting  records 
of  pleasant  days.  His  desire,  when  he  came  within  shot  of  a 
stag,  to  examine  his  would-be  victim  through  the  binoculars 
he  habitually  earned — which  he  always  preferred  to  the  more 
usual  telescope— occasionally  led  to  his  being  seen  by  the  deer, 
and  consequently  losing  the  chance  of  a  shot.  When  this 
happened,  the  indignation  of  the  stalker  was  sometimes 
expressed  in  no  measured  language,  and  led  to  a  coolness 
between  the  two  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Perhaps  no  visitors  have  been  more  welcome,  or  have 
appreciated  the  natural  and  sporting  attractions  more,  than  Earl 
Cranbrook  and  his  sons.  Lord  Medway  is  a  keen  shot,  while  his 
brother,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Gathome  Hardy,  excels  'with  the  rod 
and  fly.  In  his  recently  published  volume  on  the  salmon,  which 
admirably  combines  the  fascination  of  pointed  anecdotes  with  a 
great  variety  of  instructive  information,  he  mentions  several 
remarkable  feats  in  the  river  Broom,  to  which  reference  is  made 
below. 
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One  of  the  strangest  events  that  ever  happened  in  the  forest 
is  connected  with  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Guest,  Lord 
Wimbome's  brother,  who  died  a  few  months  ago.  He  had  an 
easy  shot  at  a  stag,  but  failed  to  bring  him  down.  The  keeper, 
however,  who  was  looking  through  his  glass,  saw  that  the 
bullet  had  not  actually  missed.  It  had  struck  the  animal's  tail 
just  below  the  junction  with  the  spine,  and  cut  it  clean  off.  The 
tail  was  picked  up  in  the  heather,  and  carried  home,  to  corroborate 
a  story  which  would  otherwise  have  been  regarded  as  the  product 
of  a  romantic  imagination. 

Mr.  Arthur  Fowler,  the  eldest  son  of  the  owner  of  Braemore, 
performed  a  feat,  when  only  seventeen,  which  has  rarely  been 
accompHshed.  He  killed  three  stags  at  one  stalk  with  two 
consecutive  shots.  The  bullet  from  the  right  barrel  went  straight 
through  the  heart  of  the  stag  at  which  he  aimed,  and  killed  a 
second  which  was  standing  behind  it.  With  the  second  barrel 
he  secured  the  third  stag.  He  repeated  this  performance  a  few 
years  later. 

In  the  illustration  on  p.  501,  Sir  John  Millais  shows  signs  of 
evident  alarm  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  several  '  saft ' 
days,  when  it  rained  continuously.  The  entrance  porch  of  the 
house  is  depicted,  the  family  having  sought  safety  in  a  modem 
*  ark.*  The  deer  are  swimming  about,  vainly  seeking  dry  land, 
while  a  fine  blackcock  has  secured  a  comfortable  resting  place  on 
the  *  cup  *  of  the  stag's  antlers.  '  His  first  beast '  represents  Mr. 
James  D.  Balclry,  returning  from  the  forest  with  the  proud  and 
jaunty  step  that  marks  the  joy  experienced  in  shooting  one's 
first  stag.  On  the  same  page  is  the  record  of  a  drawing-room 
scene,  entitled  *  Her  first  visit  to  Braemore,'  which  hardly 
requires  elaborate  or  detailed  explanation.  Its  similarity  to  what 
occurs  in  most  country-houses,  in  the  intervals  of  sport,  toU 
commend  its  meaning  to  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  readers  of 
both  sexes. 

An  amusing  incident  took  place  when  the  late  Lord 
Strathnairn  went  out  in  the  forest  for  a  day's  stalking.  He  was 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  but  his  firm  and  erect  seat  in  the 
saddle  (acquired  during  a  long  and  distinguished  military  career), 
as  he  rode  away  from  the  house,  gave  no  indication  of  failing: 
physical  powers.  When  he  arrived  at  the  spying-place  he 
dismounted,  and  the  gilhes  at  once  commenced  to  search  the 
ground.  After  the  lapse  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the} 
discovered  a  fine  stag.  But  on  looking  round  for  the  distin- 
guished sportsman,  they  could  find  no  trace  of  him,  and  to  all 
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appearance  he  had  been  spirited  away.  An  hour  was  occupied 
in  the  search,  and  at  length  he  was  discovered,  ahnost  com- 
pletely hidden  away  in  a  kind  of  natural  cave  under  a  huge 
boulder,  fast  asleep.  They  roused  him,  and  started  up  the  hill, 
but  before  they  had  gone  far  he  was  obliged  to  stop.  The 
stalker,  young,  strong,  and  enthusiastic,  hoisted  the  distinguished 
Indian  veteran  on  to  his  shoulders,  and  proceeded  in  the  direction 
of  the  stag.  But,  in  the  meantime,  a  change  in  the  wind  had 
caused  the  deer  to  shift  their  ground,  and  the  self-denying 
energy  of  the  keeper  was  thus  of  no  avail. 

Another  interesting  and  distinguished  visitor  to  Braemore 
was  Prince  Hassan,  the  third  son  of  the  late  Khedive,  Ismail,  of 
Egypt,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  soon  introduced 
to  the  delights  of  deer-stalking,  and  the  spot,  on  the  east  side  of 
Ben  Dearg,  where  he  killed  his  first  stag,  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  *  The  Prince's  Corrie.'  Sir  Henry  Halford,  the  famous 
rifle-shot,  has  also  exhibited  his  accuracy  of  markmanship  at  a 
living  as  well  as  at  *  the  running '  stag ;  while  Admiral  Sir 
William  Kennedy,  who  is  one  of  the  keenest  of  sportsmen,  has 
never  failed  to  distinguish  himself  both  in  the  forest  and  at  the 
river. 

A  record  of  sport  in  Braemore  Forest  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  passing  mention  of  the  owner's  prowess.  For  many 
years,  until  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  on  the  hill  on  an  average  three  or  four  days  a 
week,  and  there  were  few,  if  any,  of  his  guests  who  could 
compete  with  him  in  steady  average  accuracy  of  aim.  He  was 
invariably  accompanied  by  the  head  stalker,  McHardy,  whose 
disappointment  when  they  came  home  unsuccessful  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  his  master. 

The  heaviest  stag  ever  killed  at  Braemore  weighed  20  st.  1  lb. 
This  was  a  one-horned  stag,  which  had  been  known  in  the  forest 
for  many  years.  He  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life ;  for,  though 
frequent  attempts  were  made  to  secure  him,  he  always  escaped 
the  bullets.  Sir  John  Fowler  spent  a  whole  day  stalking  him, 
and  finally,  after  waiting  several  hours,  was  obliged  to  fire  before 
he  rose,  only  a  few  inches  of  his  body  being  visible,  and  the  shot 
was  unsuccessful.  A  few  days  later  another  sportsman  had  a 
good  chance  at  him,  and  missed.  The  next  day  Mr.  Arthur 
Fowler  was  on  the  hill,  and,  although  the  stag  was  so  surrounded 
by  hinds  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  within  easy  range,  he  took  a 
long  shot,  and  was  fortunate  in  bringing  down  this  celebrated  and 
remarkable  animal. 
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In  former  years,  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  before  the 
stalking  commenced,  an  excellent  day's  grouse  shooting  could  be 
had.  One  afternoon  Lord  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Arthur  Fowler 
killed  over  fifty  brace  in  a  few  hours,  while  on  another  day  the 
latter  and  Major  Holmes  bagged  eighty-five  brace  before  four 
o'clock.  But  recently  the  grouse  have  almost  disappeared,  as  well 
as  the  white  hares  which  used  to  abound  here.  It  would  form 
tvn  interesting  subject  for  a  future  article  to  discuss  the  various 
c3xplanations  of  this  change,  and  give  the  reasons  which  point 
to  its  being  accounted  for  by  migration.  This  aspect  of  the  case 
has  not,  I  believe,  been  sufiiciently  studied,  the  diminution  in 
numbers  being  almost  invariably  attributed  to  disease  or  wet 
batching  seasons. 

There  are  few  estates  where  better  ptarmigan  shooting  can  be 
had.  Two  guns  secured  twenty  brace  during  the  month  of 
November  a  few  years  back,  and  on  most  of  the  days  when  they 
were  out  the  snow  was  lying  very  thick  on  the  high  ground,  so 
that  several  of  the  birds  could  not  be  picked  up.  The  winter 
shooting  varies  considerably,  woodcock  being  the  principal 
attraction.  Some  years  they  are  plentiful,  and  sometimes  the 
reverse.  The  best  bag  was  the  shooting  of  eighty-five  couple  of 
woodcock  by  one  gun  during  November  and  December. 

While  deer-stalking  claims  the  main  interest  of  a  property  in 
which  the  forest  is  the  central  attraction,  the  record  of  the  river 
is  by  no  means  without  incidents  that  call  for  special  mentioc. 
The  river  Broom,  as  mentioned  above,  extends  for  about  four 
miles  from  the  sea  to  the  Lynn  Fall.  Mr.  Alfred  Gathome 
Hardy,  in  his  book  on  the  salmon,  thus  describes  it  : — *  The 
**  Lynn  "  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pools  to  fish  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  A  wild  fall  dashes  into  a  deep  hole  between  two 
liigh  rocks,  and  the  fisherman  stands  high  above  it  on  artificial 
steps  cut  in  the  rock,  and  has  to  cast  a  long  line  to  cover  it.* 
Over  this  fall  the  salmon  can  rarely  jump,  though  I  have  occa- 
sionally seen  them  surmount  it,  and  disappear  into  the  stream 
above.  But  this  feat  is  so  rare  that  fishing  for  salmon  above  the 
fall  would  be  an  unprofitable  occupation. 

In  the  illustration  on  p.  505,  Sir  John  Millais  has  given  a 
suggestion  as  *  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  Lynn  Fall.*  His 
host  is  playing  a  large  fish,  but  the  situation  seemed  so  critical  to 
the  artist  that  he  proposed  the  utilisation  of  the  gaff  in  the  hands 
of  the  gillie,  penetrating  the  tail  of  the  fisherman's  Norfolk  jacket, 
as  a  safeguard  against  accidents.  Mr.  Hardy  graphically  relates 
how  a  fish,  weighing  only  16  lb.,  was  foul-hooked  in  this  pool, 
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and  took  nine  hours  to  land.  When  he  first  rose  to  the  fly,  he 
missed  it,  but  it  caught  him  in  the  side,  half-way  below  the  dorsal 
fin,  so  that  no  purchase  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  him.  M'hen 
the  persevering  guest,  who  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  land  it,  was 
absent  from  dinner,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  inquire  what 
had  become  of  him,  the  news  was  brought  to  the  house  that  he 
was  '  just  tied  to  a  fish 

Major  Holmes  \\ho8e  great  achievement  m  the  forest  has 
already  been  mentioned  was  fishmg  m  the  Ljnn  Pool  when  the 
river  was  rather  low   and  failed  to  get  a  nse      Catchmg  a  httle 


trout  hardly  bigger  than  a  minnow,  he  proceeded  to  troll.  A  few 
minutes  Inter  a  trout  about  half  a  pound  in  wi'i;:ht  seized  the 
bait ;  but  before  he  could  be  pulled  out  a  larjic  rivor  trout,  over 
81b.,  bolted  the  recent  comer,  and  both  were  landed. 

The  sketch  entitled  '  His  first  fish,'  on  p.  501,  represents  the 
late  Bev.  J.  W.  Reeve,  Canon  of  Gloucester,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  respected  Incumbent  of  Portman  Chapel,  imploring  an 
ardent  but  inexperienced  fisherman  to  keep  calm,  and  not  to 
endanger  his  prospective  success  by  excitement  and  nervousness. 
Ab  Canon  lieeve  was  himself  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art  of 
salmon  fishing,  his  advice  was  given  from  a  practical,  and  not 
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solely  from  a  moral,  point  of  view.  The  gillie  ia  in  the  act  of 
gaffing  a  really  fine  fiah,  eo  we  may  presome  that  the  ecde&iu- 
tical  coonsel  was  not  without  its  efiect. 

The  records  of  Braemore  bear  oat  the  general  belief  that 
fishing  is  a  more  favourite  pastime  with  the  clergy  than  shooting. 
Why  this  shonld  be  so  has  never  yet  been  satisf  actotily  explained. 
The  argument,  based  on  the  fact  that  several  of  the  Apostle8"wen 
fishermen,  seems  hardly  convincing,  becanse,  as  gonpowder  mi 
sot  invented  in  their  day,  they  conld  not,  even  if  they  wonld,  have 
aaed  rifles — and  we  are  not  told  if  there  was  any  game  (csoqii 
M'olves)  for  them  to  shoot,  had  they  been  so  dispoaad.  But  it 
is  nndonbtedly  the  case  that  the  piscatorial  art  finds  tevoor 
with  the  clergy,  and  also  not  infrequently  with  the  bishops.  Tb» 
late  Archbishop  Magee  when  Bishop  of  Feterboroagh  ma  VK^ 
fond  of  a  few  days'  holiday  employed  in  salmon  fishing  in  Crabad, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  is  well  known  as  an  enthasiaatio  ud 
skilfnl  angler. 

For  those  who  are  content  with  tront  fishing,  the  lochs  among 
Hie  hills  afford  excellent  sport.  One  of  these,  Loch  Druim.  un 
the  road  to  Garve  (the  nearest  railway  station),  wns,  many  y^ 
ago,  enlarged  to  abont  doable  its  size  by  building  a  bank  i 
the  peat  bog  some  half  a  mile  below,  and  thns  damming  np  I 
water  which  flowed  into  the  loch  from  several  small  streai 
The  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  fish,  through  the  proviaian  of 
fresh  feeding  grounds,  was  marvellous.  Within  two  yeaiB  tbs 
average  weight,  which  had  formerly  been  ^  or  ^  of  a  lb.,  was  Tailed 
to  ^  lb.,  and  the  fiesh  became  pink  and  delicious  as  that  of  a  sea- 
trout.  The  best  yield  in  a  day  which  this  loch  ever  gave  VM 
118  trout,  weighing  103  lb. 

In  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  portions  of  the  forest,  in  a  dee^ 
basin-like  corrie,  is  a  small  deep  loch  (Loch  ToU-an-lochain),  fed 
entirely  by  springs.  Into  this  loch  were  put,  some  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  a  dozen  small  trout  from  a  larger  loch  (Locb- 
y-Vraon).  Seven  or  eight  years  later  the  shepherds,  who  some- 
times cross  the  corrie,  brought  tidings  of  monster  fish  which  they 
had  seen  jumping  in  the  loch  on  a  calm  evening.  Shortly  after- 
wards, at  the  bottom  of  a  high  fall,  where  the  stream'  running  out 
of  the  loch  descended  to  the  lower  ground,  a  large  trout  wm 
picked  up  dead,  and  when  taken  home  scaled  nearly  10  lb  Tfaie 
incident  aroused  the  sporting  instincts  of  Mr.  Arthur  Fowler, 
who,  the  following  spring,  devoted  himself  to  the  loch  in  question, 
and  spent  several  days  at  a  time  in  endeavouring  to  tempt  some 
of  these  giants  to  the  surface.     He  was  successful  in  catching » 
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number  of  very  fine  fish,  the  largest  of  which  weighed  14Hb. 
The  peculiarity  about  this  '  record  '  catch  was  that,  though  it  was 


taken  in  June,  it  was  full  of  spawn.     On  two  days  in  Hepteniber, 
1684,  seventeen  trout  were  taken,  weighing  301b.  13  oz.     The 
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largest  of  these  weighed  51b,  18  oz.,  was  23  in.  in  length,  and 
12f  in.  in  girth.  The  next  in  size  weighed  5  lb.  5  oz.,  was  22^  in. . 
in  length,  and  12^  in.  in  girth.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  * 
various  sizes  may  be  compared  when  it  is  mentioned  that  a  tiont 
weighing"  1  lb.  13  oz.  was  16^  in.  in  length  and  9^  in.  in  girth. 
These  fish  were  carefully  examined,  and  beetles,  flies,  fresh-water 
shrimps  (which  abound  in  the  loch),  and  various  other  insects 
were  found  inside  them. 

« 

Among  the  many  notable  visitors  whose  names  are  recorded 
in  the  visitors'  book,  but  not  in  the  records  of  the  game  book, 
several  may  be  mentioned  here.  Sir  Boderick  Murchison,  the  great 
geologist,  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his  hammer  on  the  shozeB 
of  Loch  Broom,  and  added  considerably  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
formations  of  Laurentian  gneiss  from  his  investigations.  Sir 
Bichard  Owen,  the  life-long  friend  of  the  owner  of  Braemore^ 
spent  many  happy  months  enjoying  the  beauties  of  the  scenery, 
and  his  inimitable  power  of  telling  ghost  stories,  and  inv^iting 
weird  and  fantastic  tales,  in  which  megatheria  and  mastodons 
played  a  prominent  part,  was  often  called  into  requisition  by  the 
ladies  of  the  party. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Benson)  and  his 
family  spent  a  portion  of  several  seasons  in  this  highland  retreat, 
where  letters  take  twenty-four  hours  to  reach  their  destination, 
and  the  telegraph  ofl&ce  is  six  miles  from  the  house,  so  that  he 
was  thus  able,  to  some  extent,  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of  his 
incessant  correspondence.  The  Archbishop  always  enjoyed  the 
description  given  of  him  by  the  forester  who  lived  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  property  on  the  road  to  the  station.  He  had  seen 
the  archiepiscopal  party  drive  past  in  the  afternoon,  and  had 
been  informing  himself  as  to  the  personaHty  of  the  new  visitors. 
Later  on,  when  one  of  the  house  party  who  had  been  out  stalking 
met  him,  he  asked  if  any  fresh  arrivals  had  gone  to  Braemore 
that  day.  *Ay,  ay,'  replied  Michael,  'there's  one,  Benson  and 
his  family,  just  driven  by.  I'm  no  rightly  sure  who  he  is,  but 
they're  caUing  him"  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Canterbury,"  and  I'm 
thinking  he's  the  head  meenister  from  England.' 

Archbishop  Thomson  (of  York)  was  equally  fond  of  the  quiet 
and  repose  and  the  varjring  scenery  of  this  attractive  spot.  His 
first  visit  was  paid  when  the  youngest  son  of  the  house  was  quite 
a  small  boy.  Before  leaving  the  Archbishop  and  his  party  entered 
their  names  in  the  visitors*  book,  the  W.  Ebor.,  in  his  well-known 
bold  handwriting,  being  written  first.     The  small  boy,  not  being 
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versed  in  the  intricacies  of  episcopal  signatures,  did  not  connect 
the  abbreviated  Latin  for  the  City  of  York  with  the  distinguished 
visitor,  and  rushed  up  to  his  mother,  exclaiming,  *  You've  for- 
gotten to  ask  the  Archbishop  to  sign !  *  He  was  only  partially 
convinced  when  the  matter  was  explained,  as  it  puzzled  him  to 
understand  why  Ebor.  should  spell  Thomson. 

Archbishop  Maclagan,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  are  among  the  members  of  the  episcopal 
bench  who  have  frequently  stayed  at  Braemore.  Before  he 
became  a  bishop  Dr.  Davidson  used  greatly  to  enjoy  his  days  in 
the  forest,  and  showed  himself  a  keen  and  successful  sportsman 
both  with  rod  and  rifle.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth  and  instincts,  usually  arrives  on  his  tricycle,  but  does  not 
either  stalk  or  fish. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  Corrie  Halloch  Gorge. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
natural  scenerj-  to  be  found  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  paths  have  been  made  and  bridges  built,  so  that 
the  most  effective  views  can  be  obtained  of  its  beauties,  greatly 
enhance  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  spot.  A  favourite  anmse- 
ment  among  the  more  active  of  the  visitors  of  both  sexes  is  to 
ascend  the  stream,  when  the  water  is  ver}'  low,  from  the  junction 
with  the  river  Broom  to  the  foot  of  the  130-feet  fall.  It  requires 
considerable  nerve  to  climb  round  and  over  the  slipper}'  rocks, 
and  on  nearly  every  occasion  when  the  expedition  has  been 
undertaken  some  one  has  slipped  and  falUui  into  the  pool.  But, 
in  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  it  is  well  worth  enduring  the  hardships 
and  dangers  for  the  sake  of  the  grand  and  awe-inspiring  view. 
Imagine  standing  in  or  at  the  edge  of  a  roaring  torrunt,  and  look- 
ing up,  with  moss-covered  precipitous  rocks  rising  sheer  on  either 
side  above  you,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  sky  just  visible  between  the 
trees  which  overhang  the  gorge  on  either  side. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  hirge  number  of  trees  which 
have  been  planted  on  eitlujr  side  of  the  strath,  or  valley,  which 
widens  out  towards  the  head  of  Loch  Broom.  Every  autumn,  at 
the  close  of  the  shooting  season.  Lady  Fowler  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  out,  day  after  day,  accompanied  by  several  foresters, 
and  personally  indicating  the  trees  which  needed  to  be  cut  down, 
both  with  the  object  of  thinning  the  woods,  so  as  to  allow  the 
most  vigorous  trees  to  have  space  for  expansion,  and  also  in 
order  to  obtain  peeps  of  the  view  through  the  dense  mass  of 
verdure.     The  trees  thus  marked  were  subsequently  felled ;  and 
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this  proceBS,  repeated  yeajr  after  year,  has  added  teaaty  and 
dignity  to  the  scene. 

Had  Bpaoe'ftUowediB  few  BtatisticBof  the  number  of  stags  and 
ealmon  killed,  tlie  weights,  and  other  details  might  have  been 
.  added,  and  would  have  been  appreciated  by  sportsmen.  Bat  it  is 
hoped  that  the  sketch  given  of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
incidents  in  the  fcnest  and  on  the  riv«r  may  not  be  nnaoceptabie 
to  the  general  reader.  ^_3^^l 


GILLAROO  FISffWG  ON  LOUGH  MELVIN 

BY  W.  JX.  WILCOX 


What  is  a  gillaroo  ?  I  suppose  that  is  the  query  which  nine- 
tentbs  of  those  who  chance  to  see  the  heading  to  this  article  will 
ask  themselves  or  their  friends,  and  I  fancy  t  shall  be  right  in 
supposing  also  that  nine-tenths  of  those  who  are  asked  will  be 
unable  to  answer  the  question. 

The  gillaroo — or,  to  give  its  clasBical  name,  the  Sabno 
atomachiciu — is  a  species  of  trout.  Its  distinctive  feature  is,  aa 
the  Latin  name  implies,  connected  with  its  stomach,  and  it  is 
generally  described  as  the  fish  with  a  gizzard.  Whether  this  is  a 
true  description  or  not  remains  as  yet  unproved,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  stomach  of  this  species  of  trout  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  kind.  Just  as  a  fowl  has  the  specially  strong,  muscular 
stomach,  which  is  generally  known  as  the  gizzard,  provided  for 
the  assimilation  and  reception  of  harder  substances  than  other 
animals,  less  gifted,  care  to  attempt,  so  the  gillaroo  has  been  fitted 
out  with  a  similar  apparatus  to  aid  its  digestion  of  the  fresh-water 
snail  shells  which  form  its  staple  food. 

Dr.  Crcighton,  of  Ballyshannon,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a 
great  part  of  my  information,  says  that  it  is,  as  yet,  uncertain 
whether  the  abnormally  thick  stomach  which  the  fish  undoubtedly 
possesses  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  normal 
layer,  or  to  the  development  of  an  additional  coat.  To  find  any- 
thing approaching  a  parallel  to  this  curious  internal  formation  in 
a  fish  we  must  refer  to  the  grey  mullet,  which  is  endowed  with  a 
special  self-filtering  apparatus  to  enable  it  to  sift  oat  the  sand 
which  it  swallows  in  great  quantities  while  feeding.    . 
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Externally  the  gillaroo  differs  but  little  from  the  more  comin 
varieties  of  trout,  except  that  it  has  a  greater  number  of  : 
spots,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour  when  first  taken.  These 
colours,  however,  fade  very  quickly.  The  flesh  is  a  deep  pink, 
resembhng  in  hue  that  of  the  salmon,  and  of  a  more  delicate 
flavour  than  that  of  the  ordinary  trout.  Gillaroo  are  found  in  large 
quantities  in  Lough  Melvin,  and  a  so-called  gillaroo  also  inhabits 
the  Shannon  and  Loughs  Corrih,  Mask,  and  Derg,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  a  few  of  the  Scottish  lochs ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  round  Lough  Melvin  refuse  to  accept 


these  varieties,  and  arc  eager  to  inform  strangers  that  the  ( 
gillaroo  exists  only  in  their  own  lough, 

Gillaroo  breed  in  the  shallows  of  the  lake  and  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Bundrowes  river  which  flows  out  of  the  lake,  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  tbey  ascend  any  of  the  small  in-flowing  rivers. 
Like  all  other  trout,  they  are  variable  in  their  rising,  but,  when 
on  the  feed,  are  most  voracious.  They  lie  in  very  shallow  water, 
and  may  be  taken  in  the  spring  on  rocky  points,  in  the  autuiun 
in  sandy  bays.  In  weight  the  Melvin  gillaroo  run,  as  a  rule, 
from  half  a  pound  to  two  pomids ;  larger  fish  have  been  caught, 
but  very  rarely.  They  rise  freely  to  the  fly,  and  in  i' 
months  very  good  sport  may  be  obtained  by — to  use  I 


1  the  aatimin 
use  the  local       J 
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expression — *  dapping  with  the  Harry  * — the  *  Harry  *  being  the 
countryfolks*  synonym  for  the  con^mon  daddy-longlegs. 

Visitors  to  the  North-West  of  Ireland,  especially  if  they  be  in 
those  parts  for  the  purpose  of  following  the  *  gentle  craft '  in  the 
numerous  loughs  and  rivers  with  which  the  country  abounds,  will 
not  be  allowed  to  sojourn  there  long  without  hearing  marvellous 
tales  of  this  curious  fish.     Some  of  these  tales,  no  doubt,  have  to 
be  accepted — like  a  great  many  fishing  stories — with  the  proverbial 
grain  of  salt.     But  they  will  hear  enough  of  the  voraciousness,  of 
the  fierce  tiger-like  rush  at  the  fly,  of  the  fighting  qualities  and 
gameness,  as  well  as  of  the  large  baskets  that  may  be  taken,  to 
make  them — if  they  be  fishermen — long  for  a  closer  acquaintance 
w^ith  the  gillaroo.     We  were  no  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  it  was 
with  a  pleasurable  feeling  of  anticipation  that  we  started  early  one 
morning  in  September  to  try  our  luck  with  the  redoubtable  fish 
of  which  we  had  heard  so  much.     I  often  think  that  half  the 
pleasure  of  a  day*s  fishing  lies  in  the  anticipation  of  success,  and 
I  often  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  a  true  fisherman  so  hopeful, 
even  though  the  conditions  are  all  against  his  chances  of  sport. 
The  day  on  which  we  started  on  our  fifteen  Irish  miles*  drive  for 
Lough  Melvin  was  almost  as  bad  a  day — as  far  as  climatic  condi- 
tions went — as  one  could  experience ;  a  bright  sun,  with  very  little 
apparent  chance  of  its  being  covered  by  the  sparse  clouds  that 
flecked  the  horizon  ;  hardly  sufficient  wind  to  cause  that  sme  qud 
non  in  lake  fishing,  a  ripple ;  and  what  little  breeze  there  was, 
blowing  from  the  east.     Surely  here  were  sufficient  evils,  from  a 
fisherman's  point  of  view,  to  fill  his  cup  of  bitterness  full  to  over- 
flowing !     But  *  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  angler's  breast,'  and 
thus  it  was  that  we  mounted  that  fascinating  vehicle,  the  Irish 
car,  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  fully  determined  to  deal  death  and 
d(>struction  among  the  Melvin  gillaroo.     What  a  delightful  drive 
it  was  too  !     How  we  enjoyed  everything !     The  driver,  who  was 
careful  to  gallop  his  horse  up  the  hills  and  walk  when  he  got  to 
the  top,  and  who  answered  *  ouai  surelee*  to  ahnost  every  inter- 
rogation we  put  to  him  ;  the  barefooted  peasantry  we  met  on  the 
road ;  the  hayfiehls,  in  which  men  and  women  were  busy  tossing 
the  hay  and  making  it  into  cocks — for  in  these  parts  they  don't 
carry  their  hay  till  the  end  of  September,  and  think  nothing  of 
leaving  it  lying  in  the  fields  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  a  time ; 
the  tiny  cabins  with  their  stacks  of  peat ;  all  these  sights  were 
new  to  us  and  all  delightful.    And  then  the  scenerj^ !    At  the  out- 
s(»t  intermittent  glimpses  of  Donegal  Bay  with  its  mud-flats  and 
islands,  and  the  beautiful  Blue-stack  hills  as  a  background ;  then 
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further  inland,  mountain  and  lough  in  wonderful  profusion,  the 
purple-brown  tints  of  the  former  combining  with  the  deep  bine 
of  the  latter  to  make — in  our  humble  opinion — one  of  the  loveliest 
contrasts  in  nature. 

Far  away  to  the  north-west  we  got  occasional  glimpses  of 
stern  and  massive  Slieveleague,  where,  if  we  can  beheve  all  we 
hear,  the  fairies  hold  nightly  revel,  dancing  on  bridges  of  mist 
across  Glencolumbkill  to  the  Eosses.  AYe  passed  through  the 
quaint  little  village  of  Ballintra  with  its  two  churches,  and  one 
long  narrow  street,  possessing  a  unique  feature  in  the  shape  of  a 
lar^e  chestnut- tree,   which  spreads  its  gnarled  branches  across 


the  road,  till  they  almost  touch  the  opposite  houses.  Ballintra 
folk  are  very  proud  of  '  The  Bush,'  which  is  pronounced  as  if 
it  rhymed  with  'Hush I  '  And  so  to  Ballyshannon,  where  wo 
stopped  and  changed  cars,  admiring  the  while  the  beautiful  fails 
of  the  Erne,  near  the  mouth  of  which  the  town  is  situated,  and 
which  affords  some  of  the  best  salmon  fishing  obtainable  in  thai 
part  of  Ireland,  Here,  too,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  replenish- 
ing our  flasks — a  wise  precaution,  for  Irish  boatmen  dearly  kive 
a  'dhrop  of  the  crathur,'  without  which  they  seem  to  lack  tliU 
spirit  of  keenness  which  is  such  a  material  help  in  showing  t 
employers  the  best  spots.     Then  on  again  with  a  fresh  c 


showing  tli^HH 
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fresh  Jehu,  and — I  had  ahuost  said — a  fresh  horse,  but  there 
must  be  some  reservation  about  that,  till  right  ahead  we  could 
see  the  long,  broken  range  of  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  which  lay 
our  promised  land.  Presently,  over-topping  a  steepish  bank, 
we  caught  our  first  view  of  Melvin,  and  our  spirits  rose  to 
fever  height  as  we  reahsed  that  we  had,  at  last,  reached  our 
goal. 

Lough  Melvin  Ues  just  on  the  boundary  line  of  Leitrim  and 
Donegal.  Its  southern  shore  is  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills  of 
which  the  principal  height  is  Dartrey  Mountain.  The  lake  itself 
nms  almost  due  east  and  west,  is  about  seven  miles  long,  and 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  across  in  its  broadest  part.  Boughly 
speaking,  it  is  about  eighteen  miles  round  ;  but  if  one  takes  into 
consideration  all  the  numerous  creeks  and  bays,  it  increases  the 
circumference  to  some  twenty -five  miles.  Melvin  is  drained  by 
the  Bundrowes  river,  which  flows  out  at  its  west  end,  and 
runs  into  the  sea  close  to  the  little  watering-place  of  Bundoran, 
which  is  becoming  quite  a  popular  resort  for  anglers  and 
golfers. 

At  the  east  end  is  the  famous  fishing  village  of  Garrison,  so- 
called  as  having  been  chosen  by  the  English  for  a  military 
station  during  the  rebellion  of  1641.  Close  here  is  Belleek,  which 
may  be  mentioned  incidentally  as  Ireland's  one  and  only  Pottery. 
There  is  one  large  island  in  Melvin,  long,  narrow,  and  beautifully 
wooded  ;  and  a  low  white  farmstead,  nestling  among  its  numerous 
trees,  adds  to  its  picturesqueness.  There  are  also  several  *  sub- 
merged islands,*  as  they  are  called — being  lon^  shallows  of  stone 
— w^hich  form  a  very  favourite  haunt  of  the  gillaroo.  Most  of  the 
fishing  is  done  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  though  report 
speaks  of  fabulous  fish  lying  in  the  deeps  on  the  south.  Besides 
gillaroo,  brown  trout  and  salmon  may  be  taken,  and  numbers  of 
the  fresh-water  herring  are  netted  in  the  late  autunm.  We  had 
a  magnificent  view  of  Melvin,  as  we  descended  the  hill,  on  our 
way  to  seek  out  the  cabin  of  the  fisherman,  one  Pat  McHugh 
by  name,  who  had  been  recommended  to  us. 

We  were  not  long  in  finding  it.  *  Faith  an'  it'll  just  be  the 
first  yez  come  to  on  the  lift,  yer  'annah,'  was  the  direction  we 
received  from  an  intelligent-looking  urchin  we  interrogated.  Pat 
was  doing  what  everyone  seemed  to  be  doing  at  this  time,  making 
hay ;  but  evidently  rowing  a  couple  of  enthusiasts  about  the 
lough  for  four  or  five  hours  was  more  lucrative  than  hay-making, 
and  he  obeyed  our  summons  with  alacrity,  any  regrets  he 
may  have  had  at  leaving  his  crop  apparently  dismissed  with  the 
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remark,  'Poine  wither  for  the  hay,  Borr,'  with  which  he  greeted 
UB.  We  agreed,  but  would  have  been  better  pleased  bad  he 
6aid  it  was  fine  weather  for  the  '  throats.'  We  glanced  at  the 
sun — it  was  beating  fiercely  down  from  an  almost  unclouded  sky  ; 
we  eagerly  Bcrutinised  the  few  clouds — that  they  were  moving 
was  just  perceptible,  but  it  was  from  the  east ;  we  let  our  gaze 
wander  to  the  lake— its  surface  showed  up  in  patches,  here  and 
there  as  calm  as  the  proverbial  mill-pool,  here  and  there  the 
tiniest  ripple,  sparkling  diamond-like  in  the  rays  of  the  Bun, 
when  a  breath  passed  over  the  face  of  the  water.  Our  hearts 
sank  and  we  turned  to  the  fisherman.     'Is  it  any  use  going  out 


to-day  ? '  ■  Begorr,  yess  ! '  was  the  emphatic  answer ;  and  our 
spirits  rose,  though  the  impulse  which  dictated  the  reply  was 
obviously  ambiguous. 

We  walked  down  the  couple  of  fields  which  intervened 
between  the  fisherman's  cabin  and  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and 
proceeded  to  put  our  tackle  together,  and  inspect  the  boat  which 
was  to  bear  us  o'er  'the  glassy,  cool,  translucent  wave.'  It  ^ras 
long  and  narrow,  shaped  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  Thames 
punt,  and  afforded  ample  room  for  two  rods—  one  at  either  end — 
and  the  boatman.  We  readily  lent  our  assistance  in  floating  tlw 
craft,  which  was  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  water,  alongsidA 
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a  low,  narrow  wall,  composed  of  loose  etones,  which  stretched 
out  some  distance  into  the  lake,  and  iu  a  very  short  space  of 
time  we  were  being  propelled  towards  the  fishing  grounds, 
trailing  the  lines  in  our  wake  to  give  them  the  necessary  soaking. 
Lake  fishing,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  stream 
fishing  ;  the  two  are  as  different  as  shooting  a  rabbit  sitting  from 
behind  a  hedge,  and  snapping  one  up  as  it  bolts  across  a  ride. 
The  skill  and  finesse  required  first  of  all  to  hook  a  trout  in  running 
water,  and  then  land  him  with  the  weight  of  the  stream  as  well 
as  the  weight  of  the  fish  against  one,  are  not  brought  into  play  at 
all  in  lake  fishing,  where  coarse,  strong  tackle  is  nsed,  and  where, 


u  often  as  not,  the  fish  saves  one  the  trouble  of  striking  by 
hooking  himself ;  and  then  the  continual  change  of  scenery, 
which  is  such  a  true  charm  in  river  fishing,  is  lacking  on  the  lake, 
and  the  want  of  it  is  often  felt  towards  the  close  of  a  long 
and  unsuccessful  day.  when  the  monotony  of  the  surroundings — 
beautiful  though  they  may  be — is  apt  to  foster  irritation. 

Bnt,  in  spite  of  all  this,  lake  fishing  has  its  own  special 
fascinations  ;  there  is  something  delightful  in  the  openness  and 
sense  of  freedom  in  a  large  sheet  of  water ;  it  is  pleasant  not  to 
have  to  think  of  obstacles  behind  in  making  a  cast,  and  it  is  a 
tdief  to  get  rid,  for  a  time,  of  the  dread  of  '  going  in '  over  one's 
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waders.  These  are  negative  advantages,  no  doubt,  but  they 
threw  their  spell  over  us  as  we  whipped  the  waters  of  Melvin  on 
that  bright  September  morning.  Alas !  the  silver  gleam  of  the 
gut  was  plainly  visible  to  our  eyes  as  we  drew  the  line  through 
the  water ;  and  if  plain  to  us,  how  much  more  so  to  the  keen-eyed 
denizens  of  the  lake  !  He  must  be  a  very  sleepy  fish  who  would 
mistake  the  flies  dangling  from  that  gleaming  streak  for  legitimate 
food.  Presently,  however,  a  very  diminutive  cloud,  which  we 
had  been  watching  with  almost  bated  breath,  stole  in  a  shame- 
faced manner  across  the  sun,  and  a  shght  breeze  rippled  the 
surface  of  the  water  round  our  boat ;  a  moment  later  an  exclama- 
tion from  my  companion  made  me  look  round.  It  was  only  for 
a  second,  though,  for  I  did  not  want  to  lose  any  of  the  precious 
time  afforded  us  by  that  thrice-blessed  cloud ;  but  I  had  seen  a 
taut  line  depending  from  a  bent  top  which  swayed  from  side  to 
side,  quite  enough  to  show  me  that  my  lucky  friend  was  into  a 
good  fish,  and  had  every  chance  of  securing  first  blood.  The  next 
minute  I  had  ample  time  to  watch  the  fight,  for  the  sun  was 
heating  mercilessly  down,  as  if  to  make  up  for  lost  time^  and  the 
breeze  had  passed  on  to  bestow  its  favours  elsewhere.  My  friend 
was  slowly  reeling  in,  and  the  boatman  was  waiting,  net  in 
hand  ;  suddenly  the  fish  with  a  savage  rush  began  to  bore  down- 
wards. '  It  'ull  be  a  gillaroo  yez  have,'  said  the  boatman  ;  the  fish 
stopped  and  gave  three  most  determined  tugs,  and  then  made 
straight  towards  us.  *  Don't  let  him  take  you  under  the  boat,' 
I  cried  ;  my  friend  saw  the  danger,  and  our  gallant  prey, 
gradually  yielding  to  the  increased  strain  put  upon  him,  allowed 
himself  to  be  brought  to  the  surface,  where  the  yawning  jaws  of 
the  deadly  net  were  waiting  to  receive  him.  After  the  coup  de 
grace  had  been  administered,  we  examined  with  the  keenest 
interest  our  first  gillaroo.  He  was  a  splendid  fish  of  close  upon 
a  pound,  and  his  beautiful  golden  hues  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
numerous  red  spots  excited  our  warmest  admiration.  *  I  think 
we'll  drink  his  health,'  said  I,  unscrewing  the  top  of  my  whisky 
flask.  Pat  evidently  had  no  objection  to  this  phase  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, for  with  *  Here's  good  luck  to  yez '  he  drained  the 
stiflish  portion  proffered  him  at  a  gulp,  and  with  a'  sigh  of 
content  resumed  his  oars.  Having  discovered  that  it  was  an 
*  orange  grouse '  that  had  lured  from  his  retreat  the  fish  now 
reposing  under  one  of  the  seats  of  the  boat,  I  proceeded  to  put 
one  on,  and  very  soon  we  were  flogging  the  water  all  round  us 
with  renewed  energy. 

Lake  fishing  is  very  tiring  work  for  anyone  unaccustomed  to 
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it,  and  it  was  not  long  before  our  arms  began  to  feel  like  the 
proverbial  lumps  of  leaJ,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  there 
was  nothing  to  bhow  for  it.  The  sun  continued  to  shine  with 
aggravating  vigour,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  to  preserve 
its  unruffled  calm.  After  about  an  hour  of  this  state  of  things, 
during  which  we  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a  fish  move,  Pat 
sugi^ested  that  he  should  row  us  to  a  spot  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away,  towards  one  of  the  submerged  islands 
of  which  mention  has  been  made.  We  hailed  bis  suggestion 
with  acclamation,  glad  of  a  few  moments"  rest  from  our  labours ; 


and  letting  out  nearly  all  my  line,  I  placed  my  r<nl  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  and  sat  down  to  calm  my  rclxllious  thoughts  with 
tobacco-smoke.  To  my  Kurpriwc,  when  abciat  Imlf-way  to  our 
destination,  I  heard  my  reel  giving  tongue  ;  soizinfj  the  rod,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  the  line  tighten,  and  to  feel  that  at  last  I  had 
got  something  on.  That  sonii-thing,  when  I  had  successfully 
accomplished  the  rather  h-ngthy  task  of  reeling  up  about  thirty 
yards  of  line,  provcl  to  Iw  a  brown  trout  of  about  half  a  pound 
weight ;  and  though  I  was  pleased  at  having  '  broken  my  duck,' 
the  pleasure  was  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment 
that  it  was  not  a  gilliivoo.  Pat  congratulated  me,  but  I  refused 
to  be  drawn,  and  did  not  offer  to  'wet'  my  ciipture. 
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No  farther  luck  attexided  our  visit  to  the  sabmezged  idaiid, 
and  after  trying  all  the  likely  spots  we  had  another  adjonmmoirt 
forlonch.  Having  brought  to  a  satisfying  conolosion  that  viezy 
necessary  item  in  a  day's  fishing,  we  lit  our  pipes  and  began 
a  tour  of  inspection  round  the  island,  keepiz^  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards  or  so  from  its  banks,  and  casting  into  the  shallows. 
While  occupied  in  the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  tempt 
fish  to  partake  of  our  flies  in  absolutely,  d^id  water  we  suddenly 
came  upon. a  flock  of  five  or  six  cormorants  fishing  in  a  aednded 
bay ;  they  took  flight  at  our  approach,  skimming  over  the  siiz&Ge 
of  the  water  with  their  long  bbick  necks  stretched  ont^  to  find  a 
safer  hunting-ground  on  the  further  shore.  It'  was  curious  to  see 
these  sea-:birds  on  a  fresh-water  lake.  Gulls  we  saw  in  plentyt 
and  occasionally  a  flight  of  duck  or  a  stately  heron  could  be 
observed  crossing  from  one  point  to  another,  while  ever  and  anon 
might  be  heard  the  weird  cry  of  the  curlew.  We  had  ample  time 
to  note  all  these  signs  of  wild  life  as  we  skirted  the  northern 
shore  of  the  island,  for  never  a  fish  did  we  see ;  but  when  we  had 
rounded  its  eastern  point,  and  had  begun  to  make  our  veay  almig 
the  south  side,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  fixed 
law  as  to  when  trout  will  take  was  curiously  proved.  I  was 
drawing  in  my  Une  preparatory  to  making  one  final  cast  before 
relinquishing  my  rod  in  favour  of  my  pipe  for  a  time,  when  I  felt 
a  vicious  tug,  and  then  *  whirr '  went  the  reel,  singing  merrily  as  if 
it  were  glad  of  something  to  do.  What  a  pleasurable  sensation  is 
that  first  rush  of  a  big  fish  !  How  the  feeling  of  elation  is  mixed 
up  with  exciting  apprehension  lest  something  should  break! 
That  fish — bless  him  ! — thrilled  me  with  delightful  sensations  for 
the  space  of  six  or  seven  minutes.  Off  he  went,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  in  another ;  then  he  stood  still  and  tugged;  finding 
that  of  no  avail,  he  came  rapidly  to  the  surface  and  leapt  two  or 
three  times  out  of  the  water,  and  we  could  see  what  a  beauty  he 
was ;  he  then  remained  quiescent  for  a  few  seconds,  as  if  consider- 
ing what  to  do  next ;  having  apparently  made  up  his  mind,  he 
headed  straight  towards  us  with  a  most  determined  rush,  filling 
my  soul  with  the  keenest  anxiety  lest  I  should  be  unable  to  keep 
him  from  taking  me  under  the  boat.  Finally  he  went  down, 
tugging  all  the  while,  as  if  resolved  to  break  his  fetters,  and  for  a 
short  space  I  couldn't  move  him.  But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  a 
gillaroo's  endurance,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  of  indecision  he 
came  up  again,  still  fighting,  but  almost  played  out,  and  I  could 
see  his  great  yellow  belly  as  he  at  last  turned  over  in  token  of 
submission. 
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'  Begorra,  there's  a  gran'  fish  ! '  said  Pat,  when  he  had  got 
him  safely  into  the  net. 

He  was  a  grand  fish — a  trifle  under  two  pounds,  and  destined 
to  prove  the  pick  of  our  basket.  It  was  curious  that  such  an  one 
should  have  been  caught,  with  all  the  conditions  dead  against 
those  generally  accepted  as  being  necessary  to  success.  We 
drank  his  health,  this  time  with  three  times  three,  and  were 
proceeding  on  our  way,  when  a  sudden  ejaculation  from  the 
boatman  caused  us  to  look  round.  He  was  pointing  towards  the 
south  end  of  the  lake,  and  following  the  direction  indicated  by  his 
finger  we  could  see  huge  banks  of  clouds  rising  steadily  above 
the  distant  hills. 

*  By  Jove !  *  I  exclaimed,  after  a  moment,  *  the  wnd  has 
changed !  *  '  Thrue  for  you,'  said  Pat.  *  There,  she's  coming 
from  Einlough  now,  yer  'annah ;  ye'll  have  yer  fill  of  win'  before 
night.*  He  was  quite  right ;  the  wind  had  gone  to  the  south, 
and  even  as  he  spoke  we  could  see  the  breeze  approaching  us  m 
a  path  of  ripples,  at  first  in  fitful  gusts,  and  then  steadier  and 
stronger.  It  was  a  grand  sight — from  a  fisherman's  point  of 
view — and  our  hopes  rose  high.  Presently  our  boat  was  rocking 
in  a  little  sea  of  ripples  ;  the  sun  showed  intermittently  through 
the  clouds,  which  had  come  up  with  almost  incredible  rapidity ; 
and — best  of  all — the  fish,  evidently  affected  by  'the  change' 
which  had  *  come  o'er  the  spirit  *  of  the  lake,  began  to  move.  It 
was  about  two  o'clock ;  and  from  that  time  till  half-past  three, 
when  we  w^ere  due  to  leave,  we  had  no  complaint  whatever  to 
make  of  lack  of  sport.  Pat  was  kept  verj-  busy,  alternately 
rowing  and  landing  our  spoils.  The  fish  came  at  our  flies  with 
the  greatest  fierceness,  taking  them  under  water  and  requiring 
very  little  striking.  They  were  all  game,  too,  to  the  very  last 
gasp,  disputing  every  inch  of  the  way  with  a  tenacity  unequalled 
in  any  other  fish  of  which  we  had  ever  had  experience.  With 
the  exception  of  one  big  fellow,  who  took  himself  off  together 
with  a  couple  of  yards  of  my  cast,  we  lost  none  through  our 
tackle  breaking,  and  we  missed  very  few — they  came  at  us  too 
greedily  for  that.  There  is  no  half-heartedness  about  a  gillaroo 
when  he  is  on  the  feed  ;  he  takes  the  fly  as  if  he  meant  having  it 
— a  trait  in  his  character  which  stamps  him  at  once  as  a  *  sports- 
man.' 

When  at  last  that  old  sinner.  Time,  who  waits  for  no  man, 
forced  us  to  tear  ourselves  away  from  our  entrancing  occupation, 
we  found  that  we  had  accounted  for  twenty-one  good  fish,  of 
sizes  ranging  from  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to   a  pound   and 
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ihiee-qaarters,  always  excepting  my  ohampion  which  I  haA 
canght  before  the  coaditions  hsA  changed  in  osr  favodr^  Con- 
aidering  the  number  of  healths  that  had  to  be  dnmk,  it  was  not 
EOipriBing  that  when  we  reached  the  shore  our  flasks  were  loaiid 
to  contain  'ui  infinite  deal  of  nothing.' 

Being  reluctantly  compelled  to  decline  Mis>  MctHo^'t' 
hospitable  ofGer  of  tea,  we  monnted  onr  car,  and  after  widung 
Pat  good  luck  with  bis  hay,  and  reoei'viztg  from  him  a  wann 
invitation  to  come  again,  we  started  on  onr  long  drive  homeward, 
thoroo^y  satisfied  vrith  oar  first  visit  to  Melvin,  and  endotsing 
in  every  particrtlar  all  we  had  previoTisly  heard  to  the  credit  of 
the  truly  sporting  gillatoo. 


SEPARATOR 

BY  OSWALD  CROWE 

The  horses  kicked  up  clouds  of  dnst  as  they  trampled  round 
in  the  sale  yard.  The  cool  champagne  air  of  a  North  Qoeensland 
winter  carried  it  away  over  the  wooden  houses  of  Mackay  hke  a 
broken  column  of  smoke  puffs.  Gathered  thickly  round  the 
yard,  and  perched  on  its  stout  post  and  rails  of  split  iron-bark, 
were  the  horse-drover's  ideal  of  a  '  sale-yard '  crowd.  The  only 
man  in  the  township  who  did  not  appear  to  want  a  horse  was 
the  old  town  crier.  He  still  clanked  at  his  bell  and  called  out 
lustily  about  the  sale,  but  to  empty  streets.  Everybody  who 
could  K"  was  at  the  yard  to  pick  up  o.  good  'un  cheap  at  Tom 
Brush's  sale.  Hud  you  asked  at  the  post  oMce  for  a  stamp,  or 
wished  to  send  a  wire,  a  small  but  innocent  child  would  have 
assured  you  that  his  father  had  been  culled  out  on  business,  and 
would  be  buck  before  veiy  long. 

On  the  chemist's  door  you  would  lenrii  that  if  he  was  urgently 
wanted  you  would  find  him  at  the  sale  yard.  The  bank  managers 
went,  of  course  all  the  clerks  who  could  sneak  out  followed  to  the 
yard,  and  so  did  everybody  else. 

Sealed  on  the  flat  top  of  the  great  round  gate-post  was 
snowy-haired  old  John  Alexander,  the  auctioneer,  cheeriest  of 
salesmen  and  a  prime  favourite.  Below  him  in  the  Email  selling- 
j-ard,  and  holding  a  rough-coated,  bony  draft  colt,  was  Tom 
Brush,  the  man  of  the  day.  Five  foot  four  of  tough  busli 
manhood,  blnck-beardcd  almost  to  the  waist,  travel-worn  with 
four  and  a  half  months'  droving  over  1,200  miles  of  badly  grassed 
stock  tracks.  His  black  beard  was  dust  colour,  and  so  was  every 
inch  of  him,  from  his  nisty  old  leggings  and  saddle-stained 
moleskins  to  liis  battered  old  cabbage-tree  hat.  Pinched  and 
worn  in  face,  but  cheer}-  as  a  lark ;  for  after  1,200  miles,  and  cver>' 
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yard  of  it  watchful  anxiety,  he  had  reached  his  goal  at  last,  and 
his  dream  of  a  *  good  crowd  to  sell  to '  was  being  realised. 

Perched  on  the  cap  of  the  fence  and  peering  .through  the 
rails  were  yonng  overseers  from  the  plantations,  Swede,  Dane, 
and  Glerman  cane  farmers,  all  the  townsfolk  planters,  a  few 
Kanakas  'out  of  their  time,'  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  kindest 
and  most  extravagant  of  all  horse-buyers — John  Chinaman. 

Laughter  and  jokes  rained  in  from  the  crowd.  Tom  Brush, 
with  small  twinkling  eyes,  enjoyed  it ;  he  smudged  the  dust  and 
perspiration  across  his  face  with  his  free  hand,  and  answeied  the 
chaff  about  the  raw-boned  colt. 

'Make  a  dashed  fine  culvert  over  Fagin's  Creek  if  he  was 
stuffed,'  called  a  large,  stout  man  sitting  oii.a  post. 

'  Half  your  stuffin'  would  bust  him,  old  man,'  chirped  Tom 
Brash,  and  the  laugh  was  with  him. 

'  Dog  poor,  I  know,  gentlemen,  only  hides  and  bones,  but  Mr. 
Brash  knew  his  market  when  he  fetched  them  here,'  charmed  the 
auctioneer.  'A  month's  spell  over  the  Bange  and  they'd. haye 
been  mud  fat,  but  that's  only  wasting  time  with  men  that  know 
a  good  horse,  if  he's  as  poor  as  a  rake.' 

They  were,  indeed,  in  Very  low  condition ; '  overlanding '  had  left 
its  mark.  'Next  lot!  Now,  gentlemen!  here's  a  grand  stamp. 
Don't  see  his  kind  every  day  1 '  Tom  Brush  led  into  the  yard  a 
very  good-looking  chestnut,  short-backed  and  nicely  topped,  rising 
six.  *  There's  a  horse  to  fill  the  eye,  gentlemen  ! '  and  indeed  he 
was,  as  handsome  as  paint,  with  plenty  of  '  quality,'  about  15.1, 
•  and  the  very  model  of  a  hunter  up  to  fourteen  stone.  Unlike  his 
ragged-looking  mates,  he  was  in  capital  condition,  his  coat  shone, 
and  he  was  almost  round. 

'  Look  at  him,  gentlemen  !  Twelve  hundred  miles  in  a  bad 
season,  and  he  looks  com  fed.  Hard  as  nails,  and  fit  to  carry  a 
man  a  hundred  miles  to-day.' 

For  a  few  minutes  the  bidding  was  keen,  then  it  suddenly 
stopped.  A  knowing  one  had  whispered  that  *  Tom  Brush  was 
not  the  kind  to  have  one  fat  horse  among  eighty  odd  poor  ones 
unless  there  was  a  very  good  reason  for  it.' 

*  Done  dashed  little  work  on  the  road  over,'  said  a  local  dealer 
in  Tom  Brush's  hearing. 

*  The  man  don't  live  that'll  ride  that  cove  poor.  Take  a  steel 
man  to  get  to  the  end  of  him,'  retorted  Tom. 

*  I'm  thinkin'  it  would,'  said  the  local  dealer  dryly ;  but  honour, 
even  among  horse-dealers,  restrained  him  from  further  audible 
conjectures. 
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*  And  twelve  pun'  he  goes  for.  Twelve  ten — ten — ten — ten, 
thirteen/  The  auctioneer's  eye  was  on  a  young  man  in  a  very  horsey 
'  get-up ' — a  new  importation — and  at  the  same  time  receiving  bidis 
from  an  imaginary  person  at  the  back  of  the  crowd.  The  invisible 
bidder  ran  the  horse  up  to  161.  At  161.  lOs.  the  good-looking 
chestnut  fell  to  the  horsey  young  gentleman. 

'  Yours,  Mr.  Blayton,  and  a  grand  horse.' 

It  was  a  condition  of  sale  that  every  saddle  horse  should  be 
ridden  before  delivery  to  show  that  he  was  quiet.  Somehow, 
Tom  Brush  omitted  this  with  the  chestnut — mere  forgetfulness,  of 
course. 

*  You're  not  the  kind  wants  the  starch  took  out  of  his  for  'im,' 
Tom  Brush  said,  taking  a  grave  head-to-foot  glance  at  the  perfect 
horseman. 

*  Well — er,  no,  don't  matter,*  said  Mr.  Blayton. 

*  Wouldn't  bother  you  one  straw  if  he  did  "  root  "  a  bit.  A 
cove  that  can  ride  ain't  like  one  of  them  fiat-headed  Grermans  or 
Chinkees  that  can't  sit  a  fence.' 

The  matter-of-course  tone  of  Tom  Brush's  estimate  told  at 
once.  For  Blayton  the  riding  tesi  was  of  course  absurd,  and  it 
did  really  seem  ridiculous  that  little  Tom  Brush  should  be 
required  to  take  the  *  rough  edge '  off  a  horse  for  such  a  perfect- 
looking  horseman. 

*  Let's  see,'  said  little  Tom  Brush,  stroking  his  dusty  beard 
thoughtfully.  *  You*re  at  the  Brambles  ?  No  ?  At  Saulton's — same 
thing.  I've  six  daft  colts  to  deliver  there  ;  I'll  take  the  chestnut  out 
same  time  this  evening.' 

Blayton,  with  a  few  of  his  friends,  stood  admiringly  round  the 
chestnut.  '  Such  a  kind  horse,  so  quiet,  so  different  from  those 
New  England  scrubbers  and  brumbies.'  They  caught  him  so 
easily  in  the  yards,  patted  him  and  stroked  him,  and  English 
fashion  passed  their  hands  down  his  legs  to  feel  for  the  splints 
that  never  grow  on  Australian  bush  legs. 

There  was  a  gathering  on  the  verandah  of  the  'bachelors' 
quarters '  at  Saulton's  plantation  the  next  morning,  when  it  was 
known  that  Blayton  was  going  to  put  a  saddle  on  his  splendid 
new  chestnut.  He  was  so  quiet,  just  a  light  snort  or  two  as  he 
came  up  the  verandah,  and  a  slight  shrinking  as  the  saddle  was 
placed  lightly  on  his  back,  then  he  was  girthed  up  and  led  round 
the  '  megasse  '  yard.  It  seemed  a  needless  precaution  for  Joe,  the 
bullock  driver,  to  hold  him  by  the  ear  for  Blayton  to  mount,  for 
the  chestnut  was  not  in  the  least  alarmed ;  and  why  should  he  be  ? 
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He  stepped  off  turning  the  big  snaffle  over  contentedly  in  his 
mouth,  when,  as  if  he  had  suddenly  forgotten  something,  down 
went  his  head,  and  in  the  same  contented  way — nobody  knew 
exactly  how  it  was  done,  it  was  such  a  gentle,  easy  buck — Blayton 
was  deposited  on  his  back  on  the  soft  megass6,  and  the  chestnut 
trotted  off  to  some  cart-horses  standing  loose  at  the  far  comer  of 
the  yard.  A  shout  of  delighted  laughter  from  the  Kanaka  boys 
brought  the  engineers  and  sugar-boilers  to  the  mill  windows  to 
see  what  the  joke  could  be   they  were  all  enjoying  so  at  the 

*  quarters.*  Such  a.  childish  spill,  it  seemed  to  Blayton  ;  there 
was  surely  nothing  so  ridiculously  easy  as  remounting  and  staying 
there,  so  the  chestnut  was  brought  back. 

Blayton  was  up  again  at  once,  and  with  just  a  shade  more 
purpose  in  his  bucking  the  chestnut  laid  him  out  as  before,  on 
his  back  on  the  megasse. 

The  quarters  were  delighted  with  the  encore.  It  was  indeed 
very  strange.  There  was  nothing  vicious  or  bad-tempered  about 
the  horse.  His  large,  kindly  eye  only  dilated  a  httle  as  he  was  led 
a  third  time ;  for  Blayton  was  still  determined  to  get  up  and 
stay  there. 

*  Wet  the  saddle  !  Put  on  a  Johnny  strap  !  Put  your  hooks 
on  and  go  into  him !  *  called  the  verandah,  and  work  almost 
ceased  at  Saulton's  to  see  the  third  time  of  asking. 

Blavton  was  warm  now  and  meant  a  tiofht.  The  saddle  was 
wetted,  Joe,  the  bullock  driver,  ran  a  strap  from  D  to  D  across  the 
gullet-plate  for  a  good  hold.  There  was  a  good  gallery,  too, 
which  always  helps  good  fighting.     In  build,  Blaj^ton  was  the 

*  cut '  of  a  rider,  and  doubtless  made  one  in  time  l)ut  he  lacked 
the  practice,  grip,  and  balance  only  acquired  in  boyhood.  A  third 
time  he  was  up ;  this  time  he  rode  out  warily,  taking  a  good  stout 
switch.  Down  went  the  chestnut's  head  for  buck  one,  a  mild 
one ;  two,  with  feet  all  under  him  and  head  out  of  sight.  He 
bucked  straight  up,  and  landed  on  all-fours  with  such  a  jarring 
thud  that  Blayton's  eyes  watered.  Three,  up  and  down  again, 
harder  than  before,  Blayton  still  there,  but  shaken  slightly  forward; 
the  chestnut  felt  it,  and  measured  his  stroke  accordingly.  With  a 
bunched-up  jump,  half  sideways  and  backwards,  he  shot  Blayton 
a  dozen  feet  over  his  off  shoulder,  this  time  in  a  wobbly  ball. 

*  Ha  !  He  !  Hi !  Yah  ! '  shouted  the  Kanaka  boys,  and  there  was 
a  rush  from  the  verandah  to  pick  up  Blayton. 

*I  think,'  said  Blayton  with  a  gasp — for  he  had  lost  some 
wind — and  shaking  the  megasse  out  of  his  hair,  '  I  think  1*11  go 
into  breakfast  now,  and  try  him  again  later.' 
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into  breakfast  now,  and  try  him  again  later.' 
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'  Ten  mintites  interlude  for  refreshmong ! '  called  the  junior 
overseer. 

'  It's  that  side  derleevery  that  bothered  ye/  consoled  old  Mac, 
the  Scotch  engineer,  with  a  twinkle.  *  Ye  sot  her  fine  on  "  simple ;  " 
ut  was  when  she  put  herself  on  **  compound  "  that  ye  leaft  her;  ye'U 
have  to  learn  the  "  compound."  ' 

Blayton,  still  combing  ury  megassS  out  of  his  hair  and 
shaking  it  out  of  ears  and  eyes,  straightened  himself.  *  Hang  the 
brute  !     I'll  sit  him  yet,  though ! ' 

It  was  Joe  who  pointed  out  the  cruellest  cut  of  all.  With  a  jerk 
of  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder,  he  said,  '  Bin  takin'  stock  of  yer 
all  the  time/  and  they  all  looked  towards  the  homestead  verandah, 
where  the  Miss  Saultons,  with  field  glasses,  had  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  contest. 

•Never  mind,  Blayton,  she'll  be  richt  enough  when  ye've 
learned  her  at  "  compound."  An*  what'U  ye  be  callin*  her  ?  *  asked 
old  Mac  at  breakfast.  But  Blayton  was  not  in  the  humour  for 
pretty  or  suggestive  names ;  only  a  very  bad  one,  or  rather  an  ugly 
one,  escaped  him,  and  seemed  to  appease  him. 

*How — how  would  "Separator"  do?*  suggested  the  junior 
overseer,  referring  to  a  very  important  part  of  the  sugar  machinery. 
Separator  caught  on,  and  so  was  Blayton's  horse  known  for  ever 
afterguards. 

It  was  after  working  hours  that  Joe,  the  bullock  driver,  a  New 
England  native,  appeared  at  the  verandah  steps  to  solicit  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  a  'seat  on  Separator.'  Joe  was  an  old 
hand  at  the  game,  and  his  fame  drew  a  very  full  house ;  all 
Saulton's,  in  fact,  as  spectators. 

*  Don't  say  I'm  goin'  to  stop  aboard,  Mr.  Blayton,  but  if  he 
parts  me  he's  no  conmioner.  They  say  Tom  Brush  never  rode 
'im  for  pastime,  and  Tom's  the  best  man  ever  I  seen  on  a  rough 
'orse.* 

Joe,  in  saddling,  took  every  precaution  known  to  buck-jumper 
riders,  in  which  Separator  seemed  to  share  a  placid,  kindly  interest. 
There  was  double  surcingle  in  case  the  girth  straps  '  busted,'  a 
wet  saddle-seat,  and  a  '  kid '  (a  short,  stout  stick  strapped  across  the 
front  of  the  saddle),  an  additional  security  for  the  thighs  when  the 
*  rocking '  becomes  severe. 

The  gentlemanly  chestnut  yawned  and  then  shook  himself  as 
Joe  led  him  out  into  the  middle  of  the  yard.  Something  prompted 
Separator  that  it  would  save  time  with  Joe  to  go  into  *  comp'und ' 
at  once,  and  he  did. 

It  was  a  rare  good  tussle.    With  all  his  screwings,  jarring 
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bucks,  sideways,  backways,  and  frontways,  the  chestnut  kept  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  same  ground.  The  pride  of  Saulton's  in 
their  'buUocky*  rose  high.  *He  could  "sit"  and  no  mistake.* 
He  gave  Separator  his  head  and  flailed  into  him.  Bained  it  on 
him  with  a  belly-winding  supple-jack,  '  Ker-wak-wak,'  right  and 
left  real  rib-roasters  punctuating  every  buck, 

*Joe*s  collared  him!  Good  lad,  Joe!  Sock  it  on  to  him, 
Joseph,  my  son.' 

It  looked  now  as  if  the  chestnut  must  tire.  Hard  as  he  was, 
the  sweat  was  glistening  on  him  in  tiny  speckles. 

*  Hooray,  Joe's  got  him ! '  But  suddenly  the  chestnut  changed 
his  tactics;  there  were  grand  flying  bucks,  all  the  world  knows 
how  deUghtful  and  easy  they  are  to  sit,  hke  going  off  spring 
boards  and  alighting  on  them  again,  clearing  twenty  feet  at  a  spring, 
then  a  sudden  jerking,  crouching  *  prop,*  as  if  the  horse  had  struck 
a  wall,  and  the  New  Englander,  saddle  and  all,  made  a  short,  rapid 
flight  through  the  air,  sending  up  a  splash  of  dry  megass^  where 
he  lit.     All  Saulton's  shouted  applause. 

'That's  the  "Pan  ejector,"'  quoth  Engineer  Mac  as  the 
shouts  and  laughter  subsided. 

*  A  bit  too  good  at  the  game  for  what  I  call  a  nice  Sunday 
hack,'  said  Joe,  a  few  minutes  later,  plumping  his  saddle  down  on 
the  verandah,  and  patting  the  chestnut.  *  I  reckon  he'll  sling 
any  saddle,  Mr.  Blayton.'  And  to  show  there  was  no  unworthy 
vindictiveness  between  two  such  doughty  champions,  Joe  passed 
his  hand  regretfully  over  the  weals  on  the  chestnut's  ribs.  '  No 
mistake,  'e's  a  picture  cut  of  a  horse.  Give  you  ten  notes  for  him, 
Mr.  Blayton.  No  ?  Make  a  fine  wager  horse,  backin'  'im  against 
the  flash  coves  who  think  nothin'  can  shng  them ;  pick  up  a  note 
or  two  with  him  that  way.  Or  you  could  throw  a  leg  over 
him  yourself  and  get  a  bit  of  practice.     Learn  you  fine  ! ' 

'  An'  she'd  make  a  verra  sincere  teacher,'  endorsed  old  Mac. 

'  Do  splendidly  to  lend  Knox  of  the  Brambles ;  he's  always 
coming  over  here  to  borrow  a  horse,'  benevolently  suggested  the 
junior  overseer. 

*  No,  don't  sell  him,  Mr.  Blayton  ;  try  him  in  harness,  make 
a  lovely  dog-cart  horse.' 

Many  were  the  satirical  congratulations  Blayton  received,  but 
he  turned  the  laugh  on  his  deriders.  A  week  or  two  later  he 
picked  up  a  Ught  dog-cart  dirt-cheap,  and  Separator  made  the 
very  perfection  of  a  tandem  leader. 

It  was  certainly  the  dandiest  turn-out  in  the  district,  and  the 
envied  of  many  plantations  ;  so  thus  was  Blayton's  *  horse  '  repu- 
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tation  somewhat  restored.  Besides,  Separator  paid  for  his  com 
in  many  other  ways.  Knox  of  the  Brambles,  the  notorious  horse 
cadger,  came,  borrowed,  and  was  bruised  ;  and  as  '  horse  cadger ' 
Saulton's  knew  him  no  more.  Then,  too,  as  Joe  had  predicted, 
he  was  safe  backing  (in  the  financial  sense)  against  the  'flash 
coves  *  at  the  annual  rough-riding  contests  at  the  show. 

All  this  happened  in  the  days  when  sugar  '  paid,*  and  Saulton 
had  just  built  himself  a  new  homestead.  Mrs.  Saulton  at  once 
insisted  upon  having  a  proper  house-warming,  and  everybody 
came,  includiag  a  squatter  or  two  from  over  the  range.  Blayton 
would  much  rather  these  last  had  remained  at  their  stations,  for 
one  of  them,  Tim  Ashley,  had  the  impertinence  to  be  in  fatal 
agreement  with  himself  as  to  the  incomparable  charms  and 
fascinations  of  Molly  Saulton.  It  was  a  spirited  and  'most 
delightful '  dance,  on  a  cool,  fresh  night,  and  the  large  verandah 
that  ran  right  round  the  house  made  a  capital  overflow  ballroom. 
To-night  Blayton  was  not  having  a  good  time,  and  it  did  not 
cheer  him  to  see  that  Tim  Ashley  decidedly  was.  There  was  the 
added  aggravation  that  Tim  Ashley  might  be  hanging  about  and 
spoiling  Blayton's  chances  for  another  fortnight  at  least.  He 
had  just  come  down  with  a  draft  of  his  own  fat  cattle  and  sent  all 
his  horses  back  to  the  station.  He  said  he  was  only  waiting  for 
a  steamer  to  take  him  south  for  his  annual  holiday. 

It  was  just  before  the  party  was  breaking  up  that  the  belated 
mailman  rode  up  and  caught  sight  of  Ashley  on  the  verandah. 

*  That  you,  Mr.  Ashley  ?  dashed  lucky  I  sighted  you.  The 
Highlander's  comin*  down  a  banker,  and  the  water's  backin*  up 
your  flats  already ;  didn't  think  I'd  get  through  past  Topdale's 
myself.'  The  mailman,  an  old  stockboy  of  Ashley's,  knew  well 
what  this  '  backin'  up '  the  flats  from  the  Highlander  in  flood 
threatened. 

To  Ashley  it  meant  that,  unless  he  could  get  back  to  shift  quite 
the  most  valuable  half  of  his  stock,  he  would  lose  every  hoof  in 
the  flood.  He  must  get  back,  and  at  once,  too.  To  do  this  he 
nmst  borrow  a  horse,  and  a  good  one,  to  cover  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  before  the  following  night.  True,  his  partner  was 
at  the  station;  but  ho  was  literally  a  sleeping  partner,  willing 
enough,  but  a  poor  bushman.  It  would  be  quite  beyond  his 
powers  to  muster  up  and  shift  the  stock  on  to  the  high  ground 
out  of  harm's  way.  His  old  stockman  w*a8  away  on  a  holiday, 
and  the  black  boys  were  useless  without  a  leader. 

*  What's  the  matter  ?  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ? '  asked  his 
host. 
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*  Wrong  enough,  confound  it !  Whoever  would  have  dreamed 
that  the  Highlander  would  have  come  down  as  late  in  the  season 
as  this  ?  Just  a  bare  chance  of  being  able  to  save  matters  if  I  can 
only  get  across  something  really  good  to  carry  me  and  start  at 
once.* 

'  Oh,  if  it's  a  horse,  I  can  lend  you  an  animal  that  will  take 
you  to  Bolton's,  and  he'll  mount  you  on  from  there.' 

But  the  track  by  Bolton's  meant  a  round,  and  a  fatal  delay  of 
quite  half  a  day. 

*  Thanks,  very  much,  but  Bolton's  won't  do ;.  I  must  cut 
straight  from  the  top  of  the  Eange  to  my  out-station  at  Old 
Eockton — that's  just  about  a  hundred — and  I'm  sure  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  paddock  there  to  take  me  on  the  odd  twenty.' 

'  Offers  of  nags  to  do  a  hundred,  and  over  the  Eange  country, 
are  just  a  bit  scarce,  Tim,*  said  Saulton  dryly.  *  Who'll  lend 
Ashley  a  mount  to  do  a  little  hundred-mile  canter  ? '  called 
Saulton. 

*  I  will ;  I'll  lend  you  a  quad  that'll  do  it,  if  you  can  sit  him,* 
called  Blayton,  with  a  suspicion  of  a  jeer. 

*  Not  your  horse ;  not  Separator  ?  That's  madness  ! '  inter- 
fered Mrs.  Saulton,  with  a  menacing  wave  of  her  palm-leaf  fan. 

*  "Why  not  ?     What's  the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Why  not  ?  Why,  what's  the  matter  with  him  ?  '  asked 
Ashley,  keenly.  '  Oh,  that  bucking  fraud  !  Well,  he'll  have  to  do 
if  there's  nothing  else.' 

'What  a  generous  offer  !  '  said  Miss  Molly  Saulton.  *  Why, 
nobody  has  ever  ridden  him  yet.' 

'  Well,  it's  losing  a  couple  of  thousand  head  of  cattle  if  I  don't,' 
said  Ashley,  shortly.  '  One  can  put  up  with  a  rough  canter  for 
that.     D'you  think  he  can  see  the  distance  out,  Blayton  ?  ' 

*  Double  the  distance,  if  you  can  stay  on  him.*  Blayton 
anticipated  a  very  satisfactory  finale  to  his  evening;  either  Ashley 
would  reconsider,  or  Separator  would  '  distribute  *  him  before  a 
very  brilliant  gallery,  and  either  contingency  was  pleasing. 

'  And  you  don't  mind  my  gruelling  him?  Well,  that*s  awfully 
good  of  you  ! ' 

*  Won't  gruel  him  very  much,'  remarked  Blayton,  and  the  men 
laughed,  while  the  generous  Blayton  thought  pleasantly  of  the 
*  rare  rocketer  '  in  store  for  the  '  hated  rival.*  *  Tell  you  what, 
Ashley,'  he  added,  to  make  the  *  rocketer  *  a  certainty,  *  if  you  get 
him  to  Eockton  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  him.* 

*  Done !  That's  a  bargain  with  you,  my  boy.'  Perhaps  in 
cold  blood  and  in  cold   matter-of-fact  dayhght,  with  no  Molly 
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Saulton  or  the  other  women  to  see  him,  being  a  fairly  sane  man 
with  a  fair  allowance  of  common  sense,  he  would  have  placed 
Blayton's  offer  at  its  true  value,  and  chanced  losing  the  half-day 
by  the  round  to  Bolton's.  But  it  was  different  now.  He  dis- 
appeared for  a  few  minutes  and  returned  prepared  for  the  road. 

*  We*re  all  going  to  wait  and  see  the  start,  the  conquest  of 
Separator,*  said  a  vivacious  little  lady,  a  planter's  wife. 

Then  Separator  appeared,  led  over  by  the  horse-boy,  and 
everybody  admired  him  as  he  glanced  up  wisely  at  the  Chinese 
lanterns  and  the  bright,  laughing  party  on  the  low  verandah. 

Ashley  carried  down  his  saddle  with  the  stirrups  clanking 
down  the  steps  after  him, 

*  Such  a  lovely  horse.  Wliat  a  pity  he's  so  wicked !  *  said  the 
little  planter's  wife,  leaning  over  the  verandah  rail  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  saddling.  Like  many  young  squatters,  Ashley  was 
his  own  horsebreaker  at  Rockton,  and  knew  well  the  virtues  of 
the  Mexican  surcingle  he  adjusted  with  such  care. 

*  Just  simply  madness,'  jerked  out  old  Saulton  encouragingly ; 
but  it  was  midnight  or  after,  and  the  English  have  a  weakness  for 
mad  perfonnances  at  that  hour. 

Ashley  mounted,  and  there  was  a  faint  httle  cry  from  the 
voriindah  as  Separator,  at  once,  and  in  his  very  best  style,  *  went 
to  market/  without  any  formal  preliminaries,  and  bucked  away 
into  (larknoss. 

*  By  ;^'ad  !  right  into  it,  strai^^ht  for  the  wire  fence  I '  said  half 
a  dozen  voices  in  one  breath.  There  was  the  crash  of  a  breaking 
post,  and  an  indistinct  mass  of  horse  and  rider  came  heavily  to 
the  ground. 

*  I'm  all  rij'ht ! '  called  AshK'V  from  the  semi-darkness.  *  Not 
sure  the  horse  is  !  Yes,  he's  ri^'ht,*  and  they  heard  the  rattle 
nnd  twang  of  released  wire  as  the  horse  struggled  and  kicked 
himself  free.  *  Stay  where  you  are  ;  don't  come  out !  *  called 
AsliK^y.  A  paper  lantern  flarrd  up  and  showed  him  in  the  saddle 
and  Separator  on  his  legs.  The  lantern  was  put  out  and  they 
lost  s-i;:ht  of  liiin.  *  Now  we're  off  I  *  They  heard  hoof-beats  on 
turf  for  a  minute,  and  then,  farther  off,  the  sound  of  a  horse 
swinging  along  the  road  at  a  striding  gallop. 

*  Well,  I'm  properly  blowed !  *  blurted  out  Blayton. 

*  Nt)thing  to  what  your  pretty  gee-gee  will  bo  Ix-fore  Mr.  Ashley 
has  done  with  him,*  said  the  little  lady,  and  there  was  a  laugh 
and  almost  a  cheer. 

*  (iot  him  going,  at  any  rate,  and  nobody  ever  did  that  before. 
Might  get  through  after  all/  ventured  old  Saulton. 
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Molly  Saolton,  pale  and  quiet  as  a  mouse/ hidden  behind  h^ 
mother,  heard  those  hoof-beats  for  many  a  long  day.  She 
hurried  to  the  further  end  of  the  verandah  and  peered  oat  into 
the  darkness,  listening  intently  for  the  last  of  them.  They  were 
galloping  when  she  last  heard  them,  still  striding  away,  but 
were  soon  out  of  earshot.  *  It  was  murder,  sheer  murder,  to  l^nd 
him  that  horse,  and  I  fear  me  that  bright-souled  Uttle  Molly 
Saulton  would  have  passed  sentence  of  death  on  Blayton  thi^ 
evening. 

Then  everybody  drove  home,  and  a  few  wondered  whether 
Tim  Ashley  was  still  going,  or  whether  he  was  lying  a  '  shutter* 
load '  on  the  road. 

One  thing  well  known  to  Ashley  Blayton  had  not  yet  leamed 
— jthe  most  irreclaimable  of  buck-jumpers  does  not  like  backing  in 
the  dark,  and  doubtless  Separator,  after  his  crash  into  the  wire 
fence,  with  its  cuts  and  bruises,  thought  it  would  at  least  have 
been  wiser  to  wait  till  he  got  used  to  the  light,  instead  of  baddng 
straight  away  from  the  glare  of  the  lanterns  into  black  darkness  ; 
but  he  was  sent  along  at  a  pace  that  gave  him  enough  to  do 
to  keep  going  on  the  road,  without  regretful  reflections. 

Ashley  hardly  drew  rein  till  he  had  covered  the  ten  miles  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  dividing  coast  range.  When  he  did  pull 
into  a  walk  it  was  to  leave  the  regular  main  road  that  zigzagged 
up  the  mountain,  round  spurs  and  cuttings  at  an  easy  gradient 
for  the  steep  direct  track,  '  the  old  road '  that  mounted  straight 
up  a  spur.  *  Take  him  all  his  time  to  keep  his  feet  without 
bucking  here ;  stands  as  good  a  chance  of  breaking  his  own  neck 
as  mine  if  he  does,'  thought  Ashley  grimly. 

The  darkness  under  the  shadow  of  the  Kange  and  its  tall 
timber  was  almost  cavelike  in  its  blackness,  and  it  felt  oppres- 
sively lonely.  In  places  the  *  old  road  *  was  almost  a  scramble. 
Separator  reached  out  for  his  head,  and  was  granted  it,  not  to 
buck — here  he  was  fairly  on  parole — but  to  sniff  for  the  track, 
which  he  kept  unfalteringly.  *  Kiding  an  outlaw  on  the  Bange 
when  it*s  as  dark  as  the  inside  of  a  cow  don't  seem  like  a  straw- 
berry picnic,*  mused  Ashley.  Now  the  dare-devil  excitement  of 
the  start  had  worn  off,  but  the  stake  was  a  heavy  one  and  well 
worth  the  chances  he  was  taking.  If  the  floods  were  first  in  the 
race  it  meant  *  blue  ruin,'  for  the  banks  would  never  help  him 
again ;  and  then  think  of  the  shattering  of  certain  newly  formed 
hopes  of  *  the  girl  he'd  left  behind  him.'  '  Eighty  odd  miles  of 
bush  track,  a  hundred  to  one  against  meeting  a  soul  on  it,  and 
the  "  boss  "  buck-jumper  of  the  district  to  do  it  on.*    It  was 
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what  they  would  call  '  a  steep  contract  *  in  America.  It  seemed 
darker  than  ever ;  the  silence  was  broken  by  Separator's  pant- 
ing and  the  rattle  of  the  stones  he  kicked  down  the  mountain 
side  behind  him.  The  long,  steep  climb  ended  with  a  scramble 
of  some  yards  to  the  main  road.  '  A  good  'un,  by  gad  he  is/ 
as  the  chestnut  negotiated  this  with  two  or  three  springy  bounds 
like  a  cat,  and  at  once  stepped  out  on  the  level  ground  with  the 
fine  free  walk  of  a  really  game,  willing  horse.  *  Corn-fed  and  in 
rare  buckle  too.'  Ashley  noticed  his  '  bellows  were  mended ' 
after  the  long  climb,  and  his  breathing  quietened  before  he  had 
walked  a  dozen  yards.  *  He'll  do  the  distance,  I'll  swear,  if  he'll 
only  behave  like  a  gentleman.' 

At  the  top  of  the  Eange  he  left  the  main  road,  thence  onward 
it  was  only  a  bush  bridle  track,  but  he  knew  every  yard  of  the 
way.  Once  on  the  upper  plateau  of  undulating  ridges  the  timber 
was  lighter,  and  the  sky  seemed  to  brighten.  All  night  he 
pushed  on  at  a  lively  pace.  To  swing  along  a  bush  bridle  track 
at  a  canter  through  timber  and  up  and  down  ridges  and  in  and 
out  of  steep  creeks  was  surely  taking  liberties  with  a  gentleman 
of  Separator's  reputation,  and  lessening  the  chances  of  a  whole 
neck  at  daybreak  ;  just  then,  however,  neck  risks  were  a  drug  in 
the  market. 

Day  was  breaking  at  last.  The  sky  was  lightening  and  the 
stars  behind  him  were  paling.  It  was  broad  wide-awake  day 
when  he  pulled  up  at  Smoke-stack  Creek.  A  dissipated  dingo 
faced  him  on  the  opposite  bank,  eyed  him  for  a  minute,  then 
dropped  his  tail  and  scuttled  just  as  the  first  old  'Jack'  broke 
out  into  joyous  cackles  at  the  din^^o's  poor  nerves. 

•  Deserve  your  breakfast,  and  I  believe  it's  going  to  be  pax 
betwt^en  us,  old  man,'  Ashley  said,  as  he  pulled  off  the  saddle  and 
hobbled  Separator  with  a  stirrup  leather.  He  pecked  away  at  the 
contents  of  his  saddle  pouch,  while  Separator  mowed  hungrily  at 
the  long  coarse  grass.  Now  and  again  the  horse  paused,  looking 
up  from  the  belly-high  grass  with  cocked  ears  and  a  kindly  in* 
quisitive  eye  at  the  man  who  had  been  his  nightmare,  munching 
away  reflectively,  with  long  grass  wisps  hanging  from  his 
mouth.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  man,  and  seemed  quite 
pleased  to  know  him  by  daylight. 

*  You're  a  good  horse  gone  wrong,'  reflected  the  man  as  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  long  grass,  noticing  that  Separator  was 
no  colt  in  hobbles,  but  moved  about  without  tripping  or  lifting 
both  legs  together  like  a  young  'un.  'Took  to  bucking  late 
in  life  and  found  it  pay/  was  Ashley's  conmient.      It  would 
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have  been  interesting  to  know  what  the  horse  thought  of  the 
man. 

'  What  an  honest,  cahn-eyed  old  beggar  it  is/  raused  Ashley, 
'  and  how  quiet ! '  for  Separator  was  browsing  round  in  the  most 
friendly  way,  hardly  his  own  length  from  Ashley's  legs. 

'  Time's  up,  my  sonny.'  Ashley  closed  his  watch  with  a  snap, 
put  it  back  in  his  belt  pouch,  and  proceeded  to  saddle-up. 
'  Pretty  far  from  anybody,  a  thousand  to  one  against  anybody's 
passing  to  pick  me  up,  so  it  is  just  as  well  to  prepare  for  squalls/ 
and  he  hitched  the  end  of  the  raw  hide  lacing  of  the  '  Mexican ' 
within  comfortable  reach  of  his  hand. 

He  mounted,  and  to  his  rehef  Separator  stepped  off  like  a 
good  horse  without  any  '  behind  thought.'  He  swung  into  a 
canter,  but  had  barely  covered  a  mile  when  *  war  was  declared.' 
With  hard,  fierce,  determined  bucks  Separator  bounded  off  the 
track  into  the  high  grass,  and  Ashley  fotmd  that  he  had  to  sit. 
Six  hours'  fast  travelling  had  taken  a  shade  of  powder  out  of 
Separator's  fighting,  but  certainly  not  more,  and  he  put  his 
whole  soul  into  '  hard,  honest  bucking.'  All  things  considered, 
there  could  not  have  been  a  more  even  match.  Separator's  well- 
merited  reputation  as  a  cunning  fighter  was  more  than  set  off  by 
his  previous  exertions,  and  Ashley  was  a  horseman  in  the  most 
complete  sense  of  the  term.  The  best  of  the  *  Mexican '  is  that, 
besides  affording  the  rider  something  of  an  additional  hold,  the 
least  slackening  of  the  surcingle  can  be  immediately  taken 
advantage  of  by  pulling  on  the  soft  green-hide  lacing. 

Separator  was  fighting  hard.  *  You  brute  I  *  shouted  Ashley. 
The  compound,  the  sideways,  the  screw  and  backwards,  he  tried 
like  any  fencing-master.  Ashley,  roaring,  swearing,  and  driving  in 
his  spurs  at  every  buck,  was  hauling  in  on  the  lacing  of  the 
'  Mexican,*  taking  in  every  inch  which  slackened. 

*  Is  the  beggar  ever  going  to  stop  ?  '  Then  away  he  went  with 
the  great  flying  forward  bucks  which  had  *  bested  'Joe.  Now  his 
last  coup;  saddle  and  all  must  go.  Whoop  I  one  fly,  but  the 
'  Mexican '  was  cutting  him  in  half,  the  saddle-tree  must  go. 
Two  I  now  the  third  great  flying  leap,  and  then  with  a  crash  he 
lit  on  a  dead  poplar  gum  hidden  by  the  high  blady  grass,  and 
rolled  ignominiously  on  to  his  head  while  Ashley  spun  away 
imhurt,  still  holding  the  reins,  his  fall  luckily  broken  by  a  great 
grass  tussock.  The  man  was  up  first,  and  into  the  saddle  before 
the  horse  could  get  to  his  feet.  A  spank  of  the  hand  on  his 
quarters,  and  Separator  sprang  up  and  walked  away  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  thinking — for  horses  think,  there  is  not  the  shadow 
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of  a  doubt— all  sorts  of  terrible  and  puzzling  things.  '  This  man 
must  be  something  uncanny.  He  rode  me  all  night  in  the  dark, 
when  nobody  ever  dared  ride  me  by  daylight  before.*  Twice 
only  had  they  differed,  and  each  time  he  had  been  worsted. 
Clearly  this  wanted  thinking  over ;  this  rider  knew  more  than 
was  contained  in  Separator's  philosophy. 

*  Try  again,  old  man  ;  we'd  better  have  it  out  while  we're  on 
the  job,'  Ashley  said,  taking  Separator  short  by  the  head ;  but 
that  noble  animal  merely  strode  away  at  his  springy,  gliding 
canter.  Many  times  later  during  the  day  ho  suddenly  raced  off 
the  track  and  '  shaped,'  but  there  was  no  longer  any  real  fire  in 
his  fight,  a  shout  or  even  a  swear- word  was  enough  to  bring  him 
to  his  senses.  Ashley's  only  fear  was  that  the  outlaw  would 
take  too  much  out  of  himself  with  his  useless  fighting,  and  knock 
up  before  he  reached  Old  Kockton.  He  could  see  that  already 
the  creeks  were  rising  with  the  backwater  from  the  river,  and  time 
was  s^ort. 

*  "  Knock  up  "  is  not  in  his  dictionary,'  thought  Ashley  exul- 
tantly, as  just  at  sundown  he  came  to  the  paddock  fence  of  Old 
Eockton  out-station.  *  There's  something  up  your  sleeve  yet,  old 
man  ! '  He  scanned  the  small  horse  paddock  keenly  in  the 
waning  light,  and  blessed  his  luck,  for  Whitefoot,  an  old  favourite, 
was  in  then\ 

No  '  beer  and  gruel,'  English  reader,  for  the  horse  that  has 
done  his  hundred  miles  on  end,  no  dressing  and  careful  rub 
down,  and  loose-box,  &c.  A  kindly  slap  on  the  quarters  from 
Ashley  as  he  put  him  through  the  slip  panels  was  all  the  attention 
the  conquered  Separator  received. 

'He'd  go  the  whole  distance,  but  he's  done  enough.'  The 
chestnut  made  a  hungry  snatch  or  two  at  the  grass,  and  stepped 
off  gaily  down  the  paddock  in  search  of  company. 

With  a  fresh  horse,  the  most  delightful  relief  to  a  tired  horse- 
man, Ashley  was  not  long  in  covering  the  twenty  miles  to 
Bockton  head-station,  where,  swinging  open  the  paddock  gate  and 
cantoring  up  the  pebbly  ridge,  he  surprised  his  little  partner  at  a 
late  supper. 

*  What,  Tim  !  you  or  your  ghost  ?  What  the  dickens  has 
brought  you  back  ?     Thought  you  were  half  way  to  Brisbane !  * 

*  Well,  old  chap,  we  stand  to  lose  everj'  hoof  on  the  lower 
flats,  two  thousand  head — close  up — unlesF— unless  we  can  get 
down  there  and  clear  them  off  by  the  first  streak  of  day — which 
we'll  do,  pleas(t  God  !  Thanks,  I  can  do  a  nip  to  begin  with,  and 
I'll  lay  in  a  square  one  as  a  preparation  for  to-morrow.' 
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Ashley  gave  a  short  acconnt  of  his  ride  as  Braird  hewed 
Him  some  good  fair  rounds  of  silver-side.  *  I  shook  hands  with 
myself,  I.  can  tell  you,  old  man,  when  I  said  good-bye  to  him  at 
Old  Bockton.  He's  a  rare  bit  of  stuff  to  do  both  the  distance  and 
*  the  bucking ;  a  most  determined  scamp ;  had  to  watch  him  every 
yard  of  the  road  after  daylight,  and  that's  fatiguing,  I  can  tell  yon. 
B  was  joy  to  swing  along  and  go  to  sleep  on  old  Whitefoot/ 
liittle  Bradford,  eyeglass  fixed,  sat  like  a  note  of  admiration. 
•,  •  •  .  •  • 

It  was  late  the  following  afternoon,  and  the  very  last  d  the 
cattle  were  being  swmn  across  Deep  Creek  from  the  flats,  already 
nearly  girth-deep  in  water. 

'  Another  four  homrs  and  we  could  not  have  done  it.  -  They 
had  been  hard  at  it  since  daylight,  sweeping  over  the  flotSy 
splashing  and  swimming  after  cattle  and  horses.  Every  hod 
had  beisn  crossed  over  the  creek  and  put  through  the  fences  on 
to  the  ridges.  This  was  the  last  lot,  and  after  putting  them 
through  the  fence  they  dismounted,  made  a  blazing  fire,  and 
enjoyed  a  pot  of  tea  as  their  clothes  dried,  clothing  themselves 
for  the  time  in  smoke  as  a  defence  against  the  mosquitoes  and 
sand-fiiies. 

'  That's  something  for  you  to  allow,  Tim,'  said  Bradford  in 
reply  to  Ashley's  admission  that  for  once  hr-  felt  baked.  *  Shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  your  chestnut  wasn't  dead  after  the  gruelling  you 
gave  him.*  Ashley  thought  not,  but  a  black  boy  was  despatched 
to  bring  him  to  the  station  next  day,  when,  excepting  some 
honourable  scars  from  spur-digs,  he  looked  none  the  worse. 

There  were  extraordinary  floods  that  year.  Bockton  head- 
station  itself  was  flood-bound,  a  thing  which  had  never  occurred 
before  in  the  memory  of  man,  white  or  black. 

When  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  watch  the  yellow  flood-marks, 
and  when  even  the  ridges  are  so  boggy  that  they  will  not  bear 
a  horse's  weight,  well,  there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  stay  at  home 
and  smoke,  read,  and  work  green  hide  or  play  euchre  or  whist 
till  a  general  liver  insurrection  makes  devilment  of  some  kind  or 
another  a  necessity. 

It  chanced  that  there  were  two  or  three  other  flood-bound 
men  there,  and  on  this  particular  afternoon  pent-up  devilment 
would  not  be  denied. 

Dunstan,  of  Phantom  Downs,  was  the  moving  spirit.  He 
would  chaff  poor  little  Jack  Bradford  about  his  horsemanship, 
and  about  his  bushmanship  generally.  Bradford,  he  estimated, 
averaged  about  six  croppers  at  every  muster,  would  be  bushed 
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anywhere  on  the  run  half  a  mile  from  the  creek,  couldn't  tell  a 
bullock  from  a  horse  at  a  hundred  yards  away  without  his  eye- 
glass, and  two  hundred  yards  away  with  it,  and  many  other  things 
which  really  did  Bradford  scant  justice.  When  everybody  is 
bored,  rum  is  plainly  the  antidote,  and,  as  Ashley  was  ever 
hospitable,  the  boredom  was  alleviated.  Bradford  listened 
cheerfully,  and  admitted  many  of  the  soft  impeachments  till  his 
riding  was  questioned,  and  then,  as  it  was  notoriously  his  very 
poorest  accomplishment,  he  rose  fiercely. 

*  Anyhow,*  chaflfcd  Dunstan,  *  I'd  just  like  to  see  you  on  that 
chestnut  gentleman  Ashley  rode  up.' 

*  And  so  you  shall ;  you've  only  got  to  make  it  worth  my 
while.'  Bradford  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  glared  through  his 
eyeglass,  manfully  taking  up  the  challenge.  '  I'll  lay  you  an 
even  "fiver"  I  ride  him.' 

*  Done.  In  the  big  yard,  and  stay  on  him  ten  minutes  by  the 
watch.' 

Brown,  from  the  Mackenzie,  and  Porteous,  dropped  their  books 
and  looked  up  hopefully.  Here  was  something  at  last  to  break 
the  monotony.     They  would  all  lay  even  money  on  the  chestnut. 

*  Even  money,  indeed ! '  Bradford  demanded  odds,  five  to  two, 
and  got  them. 

*  You  duflfer,  Bradford,'  called  Ashley ;  *  leave  it  alone.  Why,  it's 
safe  money  to  them  at  a  hmidred  to  two.  Hang  it !  I  wouldn't 
back  myself  to  do  it.     I  only  bossed  him  by  a  fluke.' 

*  Shut  up,  Ashley  I  Don't  spoil  sport,'  dissented  the  layers. 
*A11   waj^ers   chargeable  to  my  estate  if  I  break   my  neck. 

Hang  it,  Ashley,  anybody  would  think  I'd  never  had  a  cropper 
in  my  life,'  said  Bradford,  and  nobody  contradicted  this. 

A  black  boy  on  foot  drove  the  horses  splodging  and  splashing 
ever  the  soft  ridges  to  the  yard  ;  and  little  Bradford,  with  a  huge 
rough-riding  saddle  on  his  head,  led  the  way  to  the  arena  where 
he  had  undertaken  to  *  catch,  saddle,  ride,  and  remain  ten  minutes 
by  the  watch  on  Separator.' 

'Seems  quiet  enough  to  handle/  remarked  Dunstan.  *I 
suppose  that  is  the  horse?  Bradford  don't  mean  to  do  us,  I 
know,  but  then  he  don't  know  a  horse  from  a  panel  of  fencing.* 

*  That's  the  horse  all  right.'  and  Ashley  took  a  seat  beside  the 
others  on  the  cap  rail,  watching  Bradford  saddling  up  the  great 
buck-jumper.  Bradford  finished,  and  led  the  horse  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  yard  to  mount. 

There  was  a  low  laugh  among  the  wagerers  as  he  shortened 
the  reins  up. 

'Aren't  you  going  to '  began  Ashley,  but  was  interrupted 
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by  a  chorus  from  the  others.    '  Shut  trp,  Ashley  1    Hi  1  fair  does. 
Let  him  alone,  it's  his  momit.' 

'  What's  up  ? '  asked  Bradford,  looking  round,  taking  Sepazator 
by  the  ear. 

*  Oh,  nothing,  nothing.  Go  on,  up  with  yon/  called  DonstaiL 
'  By  the  way,  Brown,  you  and  Porteous  might  field  oat  wide  for 
a  good  catch.' 

*  Time ! '  called  Dunstan  to  Ashley  with  the  watch,  as  Bradford 
put  his  leg  cautiously  over  the  saddle  and  settled  himself ;  bat  to 
everybody's  surprise  the  chestnut  walked  round*  the  aoxe.  of 
herding  yard  as  sweetly  as  a  prize  hack  on  show  day.  Walked 
round  and  round,  stepping  out  freely,  and  looking  aboat  him  in 
the  kindliest  way,  passed  round  and  under  their  noses,  aggravat- 
ing the  Uakers'  with  his  gentlemanly  behaviour.  Their  faces 
lengthened. 

'  Well  I'm  bio  wed  I  This  looks  a  bit  doubtful.  Now  canter 
him,  Bradford ; '  their  bets  were  looking  blue. 

*  Don't  you  I  It's  not  in  the  wager,'  called  Ashley,  and  he 
wondered  why  the  horse  was  so  quiet.  It  dawned  on  him  jost 
then.  * 

^  Canter  him  ?  Bather  I '  called  Bradford  cheerfully,  and  Sepa- 
rator broke  into  the  smoothest  of  lady  canters. 

'  You  ass ! '  called  Ashley,  bitterly  regretting  having  had  the 
run  out  so  early  in  the  afternoon,  expecting  every  moment  to 
see  Separator  begin  one  of  his  well-known  *  senders.'  To  Ashley's 
disgust,  feeling  safer  every  minute,  Bradford  began  to  take 
liberties  with  the  horse ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  out  of  his 
good  behaviour. 

*  What  a  have !  A  dead  bird  for  you,  Bradford ! '  called 
Dunstan  as  the  minutes  crept  on.     *  How  many  now,  Ashley?* 

'  Barely  two — Time  !  *  and  Bradford  dismounted  triimaphantly 

*  I'll  swear  to  the  horse,*  said  Porteous.  *  I  saw  him  chucking 
them  sky-high  at  the  autumn  show.  By  Jove !  you've  bossed 
him,  Ashley.' 

'Don't  think  I  have;  nothing  will  ever  boss  him  when  he 
means  business.  Tell  you  what,  though.  If  I  felt  inclined  to  skin 
my  guests  I'd  double  the  stakes  and  lay  the  same  odds  that  none 
of  you  fellows  will  sit  him  ten  minutes.  I  won't  be  greedy, 
though.  Why  was  he  quiet  with  Bradford  ?  Well,  I'm  pretty 
sure  it  was  because  he  forgot  to  crupper  him.  It  was  real  kind 
of  you  fellows  to  block  me  from  telling  him  about  it  just  now.* 

And  it  was  the  crupper  that  was  the  real  casus  beUi.  Against 
it  he  would  be  '  Separator '  as  long  as  he  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon; 
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without  a  crupper,  a  real  insult  to  such  shoulders,  he  was  *  the 
pick  of  the  basket.* 

'  Avery  wholesome  lesson,  gentlemen ' — Bradford  looked  round 
at  them  as  he  led  the  way  back  to  the  house,  his  eyeglass  glaring 
from  under  the  shade  of  the  big  saddle — *A  very  wholesome 
lesson  ;  teach  you  my  riding  is  not  a  very  safe  thing  to  lay  against  J 

*  I  should  think  not,  old  man,'  laughed  Dunstan,  playfully 
patting  the  top  of  the  big  saddle.  *  Eub  it  in !  You're  the 
champion  now,  Bradford.  Separator  bossed  the  district,  and 
you've  bossed  him.* 

*  When  we  come  to  think  of  all  he*s  done  for  the  firm,*  said 
Ashley  a  few  minutes  afterwards  on  the  verandah,  as  referee, 
counting  the  stakes  over  to  Bradford,  *I  don*t  think  it  would  be 
right  to  let  Separator  leave  us.  Well  take  Blayton  at  his  word. 
What  do  you  think  ?  * 

It  was  very  soon  after  the  floods  had  subsided  that  Blayton, 
to  his  disgust,  saw  Tim  Ashley  ride  up  to  the  gate  at  Saulton's 
new  house.  And,  worse,  he  was  riding  Separator,  who  was 
carrying  him  in  the  sweetest  way. 

*  Ashley !  by  the  Smoke !  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  called 
Saulton  from  the  verandah.  *  Thought  you'd  been  smashed  and 
kilKnl  a^'es  ago.  Might  have  sent  us  a  line  to  say  you  were  alive/ 
The  verandah  at  once  fille;!  with  the  Saulton  household  eager 
to  welcome  him,  the  only  undemonstrative  one  being,  of  course, 
Miss  Molly. 

*  Don't  feel  much  as  if  I'd  been  smashed  and  killed  long 
agt).' 

*  But  Where's  that  wretch  of  Blayton's?  Why,  you're  riding 
him  now ! ' 

*  I  should  think  so,  he's  a  ripper ;  you  needn't  tell  Blayton. 
I'm  going  to  take  him  at  his  word  and  stick  to  him,  however 
much  he  wants  him  back.  Besides,  I've  got  something  that'll 
do  him  nnich  better.' 

In  the  matter  of  another  appropriation,  however,  Ashley 
failed  to  provide  *  something  that  will  do  him  much  better.' 
Ashley's  trip  south  was  delayed  for  some  weeks,  and  then  he 
took  Miss  Molly  with  him — on  their  honeymoon. 

To  put  it  mildly,  it  was  just  a  little  rougli  on  Blayton  to 
see  Separator  carrying  Molly  Saulton;  and  what  a  pair  they 
looked ! 

-Altogether,  Sei)arator  seemed  to  him  a  cruelly  appropriate 
name. 
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BT  a.  BOOFE  BEEYE 

To  readers  of  the  Badminton  Magannt  (at  least,  those  in  Bug. 
land)  the  idea  o£  hunting  in  what  is  to  them  Biunmer  vill  aeem  * 
trifle  incoDgruooB.  Yet  in  Australia — that  land  of  topBy-tnrvydom 
•-the  hunting  season  is  then  in  fall  swing.  The  long  dry  samnMi; 
beginning  aboat  October,  lasts  on  till  Apnl,  when  aatmnn  nim 
may  be  expected.  By  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  S-odb,  ths 
weather  is  considered  cool  enough,  and  the  groond  soft  enough, 
to  permit  the  opening  meet  to  be  held.  The  season  lasts  to 
about  the  middle  of  September. 

When  I  refer  to  the  favourable  condition  of  the  groond  and 
weather,  however,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  be  Bpeaking  from 
the  English  standpoint,  as  I  doubt  if  an  Enghsh  hunting  man 
would  venture  to  bring  out  a  valuable  horse  half  a  dozen  times 
during  the  season.  The  ground,  at  the  best  of  times,  is  only  soft 
in  comparison  with  its  sun-baked  condition  in  the  summer,  and, 
when  contrasted  with  the  going  in  England,  would  probably  be 
considered  adamantine ;  on  some  of  the  hot  days  towarda  the 
end  of  the  season  I  am  sure  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
thermometer  often  stands  above  seventy  in  the  shade.  Two  wet 
hunting  days  in  succession  is  a  piece  of  ill-lack  which  the  Colonial 
hunting  man  thinks  quite  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  grumbling 
about  the  '  infernal  climate.' 

Wherever  Englishmen  gather  together,  it  may  safely  be  con- 
jectured that  before  long  their  '  fancy '  will  '  lightly  turn  to 
thoughts '  of  sport  of  some  kind  or  another.  This  being  so,  and 
given  a  small  garrison  of  soldiers,  with  a  number  of  energetic 
young  officers  planted  in  a  small  station,  without  anything  in 
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the  way  of  social  distraction,  and  in  a  country  where,  even  in 
those  days,  horseflesh  and  horsefeed  were  fairly  cheap,  it  was 
only  in  accordance  with  the  natural  course  of  events  that,  in  the 
very  early  days  of  Tasmania — then  known  as  Van  Diemen'a 
Land,  and  not  very  much  more  than  a  convict  settlement— a 
pack  of  hounds  should  have  been  started.  Since  then  hunting 
lias  flourished  intermittently,  in  good  times  there  having  been 
some  four  or  five  packs  going,  and  in  bad  times  perhaps  only 
one  ;  however,  since  its  inauguration  I  do  not  think  that  bunting 
has  ever  absolutely  died  out  in  the  island. 


ft  coop  HIHTKR 


Foxes  have  never  been  introduced  into  Taemania,  though  I 
U'licve  that  some  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  sporting  proclivities 
got  a  pair  as  far  as  the  harbour  at  Hobnrt.  He  was  then  informed 
that  there  was  a  heavy  fine  for  every  fox  imported,  so  his 
sporting  ambitions — and  at  the  same  time  the  careers  of  the 
foxes— came  to  an  untimely  end.  Their  place  is  taken  by  stags 
and  kangaroo  in  the  middle  of  Tasmania,  and  in  Hobart  by  the 
'  harmless  necessary  '  drag. 

There  is  an  absence  of  anything  in  the  way  of  pomp  and 
ceremony  pertaining  to  hunting  in  Tasmania,  the  hunting  field 
being  really  a  spot  where  all  ranks  meet  on  an  equality.    As  far 
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as  appearance  goes,  too,  I  must  admit  there  is  much  to  be 
desired.  The  followers  very  often  turn  out  anyhow,  the  hounds 
are  a  decidedly  *  scratch  *  lot,  and  the  horses  generally  present  an 
appearance  which  would  cause  them  to  be  regarded  with  derision 
in  the  Shires.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  every  horse  can  jump  his  fifty 
fences  or  so  in  a  run,  and  most  of  them  timber  fences,  which 
would  be  considered  very  stiff  in  this  country;  the  field,  too, 
consists  of  workmen  who  go  out  to  ride  straight. 

The  jumps  are  almost  all  timber,  either  post  and  rails,  or 
deadwoods,  which  are  made  of  huge  logs  piled  up  to  the  height 
of  about  four  feet,  and  as  solid  as  walls.  It  may  be  taken  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  fences  have  to  be  jumped  clean,  or  not  at 
all ;  there  is  no  *  give  *  in  them. 

The  stags  in  the  middle  of  the  island  afford  capital  runs.  The 
longest  I  ever  had  was  calculated  at  eighteen  miles,  and  I  am 
sure  that  was  rather  under  than  over  estimating  it.  Upon  that 
day  the  hounds  met  at  noon,  which  is  the  usual  hour  for  meeting 
there,  at  the  residence  of  the  master,  and  some  time  was  lost — 
or  perhaps  spent  would  be  a  better  word — in  getting  throngh  an 
enormous  hunt  breakfast,  done  with  characteristic  Australian 
hospitality.  Consequently  it  was  one  o'clock  before  the  order 
was  given  for  a  start.  Within  about  an  hour  we  found  a  fine  stag, 
and  ran  him  with  very  few  checks  till,  the  shades  of  evening 
drawing  on,  the  master  was  compelled  to  have  the  hounds 
whipped  off.  In  spite  of  the  slowness  of  the  pace — for  it  took 
over  three  hours  without  any  lengthy  check  to  do  cur  eighteen 
miles — this  was  a  very  severe  run,  on  account  of  the  rough  ground 
we  passed  over.  Five  or  six  miles  were  across  country  which 
anyone  unused  to  those  parts  would  say  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ride  over,  not  to  speak  of  hunting.  This  part  is  very  rough 
indeed,  up  and  down  great  rocky  hills  and  ravines,  where  there  is 
often  only  one  possible  paiii  for  ascent  or  descent,  and  where  the 
field  has  to  go  in  Indian  file  at  a  foot-pace.  Every  now  and 
then  you  bundle  off  to  get  your  horse  down  a  ledge  of,  perhaps, 
four  or  five  feet,  or  to  ease  him  while  you  scramble  up  an  almost 
perpendicular  hill.  To  hunt  in  that  part  of  the  country  the 
horses  have  to  be  as  surefooted  as  cats ;  on  the  day  I  am  speaking 
of  I  positively  saw  one  very  clever  old  horse,  which  had  followed 
those  hounds  for  years,  leaping  from  one  huge  rock  to  another 
like  a  goat. 

Another  little  peculiarity  of  this  part  of  the  country,  when 
you  get  out  of  the  rocky  ground,  is  the  number  of  treacherous  bogs 
one  comes  across.     Sometimes,  when  you  think  you  have  found 
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a  bit  of  nice  soft  going,  without  the  slightest  warning  your  horse 
will  suddenly  plunge  into  one  of  these  bogs,  almost  up  to  the 
girths.  I  have  seen  a  man  compelled  to  scramble  up  on  to  the 
saddle,  and  kneel  there  like  a  monkey,  clutching  on  to  saddle  or 
mane,  or  whatever  came  handy,  till  his  horse  floundered  out. 

Even  with  a  good  fencer  one  has  to  take  some  falls,  as  the 
country  is,  in  many  parts,  riddled  with  rabbit  burrows.  The 
horses  grow  so  accustomed  to  them,  and  so  clever,  that  they  will 
seldom  get  into  a  burrow  that  is  not  absolutely  hidden,  if  left 
alone ;  this  is  a  golden  rule,  as  the  chances  are  that  if  you  begin 
to  pull  your  horse  about,  between  you  you  will  make  a  mess  of 
it ;  and  my  experience  is,  that  the  horses  are  quicker  in  seeing 
the  burrows,  and  more  clever  in  avoiding  them,  if  left  alone,  than 
if  any  attempt  is  made  to  steer  them.  At  first  it  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence  to  leave  it  all  to  the  horse,  but  experience 
soon  teaches  that  this  is  the  safest  course.  All  over  the  country 
patches  of  ferns  are  continually  being  met  with,  and  when  going 
through  these  it  is  impossible  for  horses  or  any  one  else  to  see  the 
burrows,  on  which  occasions  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  sit  tight 
:and  take  your  spills  when  they  come. 

Kangaroos  do  not  give  nearly  such  good  runs  as  the  stags,  as 
they  will  not  go  straight  away,  but  run  in  a  circle.  I  have  jumped 
the  same  panel  of  a  fence,  from  the  same  side,  as  many  as  three 
times,  having  been  going  over  exactly  the  same  ground  in  rings. 
Like  the  stags,  they  have  a  distinct  partiality  for  rough  goin^r, 
and  will  not  break  into  open  country  if  they  can  help  it ;  they 
can  do  tremendous  feats  in  the  way  of  *  lepping,'  and  it  takes  a 
very  big  jump  to  turn  a  kangaroo. 

As  far  as  the  pack  I  was  more  identified  with  in  Tasmania  is 
concerned — viz.,  the  Hobart  Hunt  Club  pack,  of  which  I  was  up 
to  the  end  of  last  season  honorary  secretary — there  is  less  to  say, 
as  our  quarry  always  consisted  of  the  wily  red  herring.  Most  of 
the  hunting  men  there  are  engaged  in  business  pursuits,  and 
cannot  afford  the  time  to  get  far  enough  afield  for  live  game. 
Under  these  circumstances  drag-hunting  forms  a  capital  substitute. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  average  gallop  after  drag-hounds,  had  it 
taken  place  after  a  fox,  would  have  been  considered  one  of  the 
smartest  runs  of  the  season.  This,  I  think,  is  fairly  true,  and, 
though  a  great  many  of  the  pleasures  of  hwiting  are  lost,  as  good  a 
ride  can  be  had  after  drag-hounds  as  in  any  other  kind  of  hunting. 

Let  us  take,  as  a  sample  of  a  spin  with  the  Hobart  hounds, 
the  last  run  I  had  with  them,  the  final  meet  of  last  season,  held 
on  September  18. 
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As  there  is  a  twenty-mile  drive  to  the  meet  for  this  particular 
run,  the  first  thing  you  do  on  rising  is  to  wend  your  way  in  fear 
and  trembling  to  the  window,  and  draw  the  blind.  And  what  a 
sight  meets  your  dazzled  and  delighted  gaze !  A  sun  so  bright 
that  it  might  be  midday,  with  just  the  traces  still  to  be  seen  of 
what  has  been  a  light  frost,  so  light  as  to  be  almost  only  a  dew 
(for  it  is  now  very  late  in  the  season).  You  admit  to  yourself 
that  it  is  over-hot  for  scent,  but  will  not  allow  your  spirits  to 
be  dashed,  consoling  yourself  with  the  thought  that  *  that's  the 
best  of  a  drag  ' — the  scent  can  always  be  laid  thicker. 

You  dress  and  breakfast  to  the  tune  of  *  A  Fine  Hunting  Day,* 
interspersed  occasionally  with  a  bar  or  two  of  'John  Peel.' 
Meaning  to  get  the  best  you  can  out  of  your  horse,  you  have  had 
him  sent  on  (led,  not  trained)  early  in  the  morning.  Horses  are 
not  treated  with  the  same  consideration  there  as  in  England,  and 
even  the  luxury  of  being  led  twenty  miles  on  the  road  before  the  run 
is  not  allowed  to  all  of  them,  many  of  the  men  riding  their  horses 
up  at  a  fair  pace,  hunting  them,  and  riding  them  straight  back — a 
very  fair  day's  work — over  fifty  miles,  ten  of  them  being  pretty 
hard  galloping,  with  very  numerous  fences. 

At  half-past  ten  you  make  a  start,  arriving  at  your  destination 
about  one.  The  landowners,  though  they  have  no  particular 
reason  to  be  so,  are  very  hospitable  to  the  Hunt  Club,  and  here 
you  are,  nolens  rolcns  (though  it  is  probably  volens),  dragged  in 
to  a  huge  repast.  Soon,  however,  the  word  is  passed  to  make  a 
start,  and  till  is  bustle  and  confusion,  tightening  of  girths  and 
lengthening  of  stirrups,  till  the  hounds  are  brought  out,  and  laid 
on  almost  in  the  farmyard.  A  small  fence  at  starting,  and  a 
gallop  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  to  the  next  fence,  allow 
cvrryone  to  get  well  away,  and  to  take  his  own  line.  Fortu- 
nately, to-day  is  not  a  follow-my-leader  day,  as  the  country  is 
very  oi>en,  almost  all  the  fences  being  post  and  rails,  which  can 
be  •  had '  anywhere  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards. 

Now  you  come,  after  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  pretty  stiff  'uns,  to 
a  fence  with  a  nasty  drop  into  a  road ;  one  after  another  they 
stumble  and  peck,  but  no.  not  a  single  fall.  Going  off  the  road 
again,  however,  into  some  ferns,  there  is  a  ditch  which  is  very 
dillicult  to  see,  and  you  and  your  nag  *  measure  your  length.* 
TiO( iking  round,  you  see  three  or  four  others  in  the  same  plight. 
You  are  soon  off  again  at  steeplechase  speed  to  make  up  lost 
ground,  getting  fence  after  fence,  all  four-railers.  Just  as  you 
coni<»  up  with  the  front  division  they  leave  the  open  countr}'  and 
go  over  an  enormous  deadwood  into  a  patch  of  young  wattles. 


Swish,  swish,  go  the  wattles  as  they  spring  back  off  the  man  in 
front  of  you,  and  whip  you  across  the  face,  causing  you  to  use 
language  not  to  be  found  in  the  '  Authorised  Version.'  After  about 
a  mile  of  this  you  are  glad  to  get  through  them,  and  not  sorry  to 
see  that,  just  outside,  the  drag  has  been  lifted  for  a  check.  Too 
get  off  and  loosen  the  girths,  to  give  your  foaming  steed  a 
'  breather ; '  but  the  ten  minutes  allowed  for  this  purpose  passes 
all  too  soon  for  the  blown  horses,  and  it  is  time  to  start  again. 
Now  there  is  a  mile  or  so  with  only  one  or  two  very  stifiF  fences 
and  a  great  many  small  brushwoods ;  and  it  ia  just  as  well,  tor 


there  is  some  very  stiff  jumping  ahead.  Yon  go  over  throe  narrow 
lanes,  with  four-railers  on  each  side  of  them.  There  is  a  lot  of 
heavy  clouting  here,  and  several  horses  '  wrong  side  iip  ; '  once 
you  get  somewhere  up  near  the  ears  from  a  bad  hit  and  a  '  peck.' 
but  scramble  back  just  in  time  for  the  next  fence.  There  is  now 
a  'rasper'  in  front — the  boundary  fence  of  the  racecourse — but 
you  get  over  it  successfully.  The  dragmau  takes  yon  half  round 
the  steeplechase  course  and  out  at  the  other  side.  On  the  coutsc 
some  of  the  fellows  begin  to  race  a  bit,  and  conseqnently  there 
are  some  spills,  as  the  horses  are  getting  '  done ; '  but  you  know 
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better  than  this,  and,  though  determined  to  do  the  lot,  take  them 
slowly.  After  jumping  out  of  the  course  ft^ain,  you  come  up  T,vith 
the  (Irasinan,  and,  as  there  is  an  inn  handy,  tiikc  him  in  to  '  have 
somotliing.'  He  tells  you  you  have  had  a  run  of  over  nine  miles, 
over  si\ty-t\vo  fences,  of  which  fifty  were  stiff  post  and  rails. 

After  shaking  hands  with  all  the  country  people  you  can  find, 
you  f.tart  on  the  homeward  journey,  much  pleased  with  your 
gallop  and  at  peace  with  the  world.  So  ends  your  day  out  with 
drag-hounds  in  Ta.smania,  and,  for  honest  jumping  of  big  fences, 
you  will  probably  have  very  many  worse  days  before  you  will  get 
a  better  one. 
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We  all  of  us  like  to  think  sometimes  over  the  good  days  that  are 
gone,  and  perhaps  amongst  the  pleasaiitest  that  have  fallen  to 
my  share  may  ho  reckoned  those  spent  in  the  south-west  of  the 
country  which  used  to  he  called  '  the  most  distressful,'  but  which 
can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  the  title,  seeing  that  most  of  the 
advantages  tliat  the  '  finest  peasantry  in  the  world '  have  clamoured 
for  they  have  got. 

One  of  those  good  days  that  is  often  lived  over  again  in  the 
now  quiet  smoking-room  in  the  evening  dawned  several  years 
ago,  bright  and  sunny ;  too  sunny,  in  fact,  for  the  work  we  liad 
in  hand,  which  was  to  shoot  snipe.  The  everlasting  sea  was 
rolling  in  great  Atlantic  billows  on  to  the  smooth  golden  sand.  The 
etenial  mountains  rose  out  of  it  half  a  dozen  miles  away  across 
the  bay.  Wliere  moimtains  and  sea  joined  a  thin  haze  of  mist 
l;ty,  so  that  you  could  not  tell  where  the  purple  joined  the  green. 
What  we  used  to  call  '  looking-glasses ' — flat,  smooth  stones  on  ihe 
hill-side,  wet  in  sluiwery  weather,  invisible  in  settled  fine — were 
flashing  their  mosriagcs  across  the  water ;  Nature's  hehograjihs 
from  the  mountain  to  the  plain.  A  robin  was  singing  close  by. 
The  pigeons  were  cooing  in  the  yard,  and,  even  now,  I  can  hi;ar  the 
complaint  of  the  windlass  as  it  let  the  stable  bucket  down  to  get 
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water  from  the  well.  The  grass  and  dead  bracken  were  heavy 
with  dew,  and  the  deer  as  they  shook  themselves  seemed  standing 
in  a  tiny  fog.  I  could  see  all  this  from  the  hall  door,  and  a  great 
deal  more  which  Nature  tells  to  her  lovers  at  all  times,  but  which 
we  cannot  tell  each  other.  Fringing  the  sands  there  was  a  ridge 
of  sandhills  extending  for  miles,  covered  with  bent — long,  coarse, 
rushy  grass,  at  this  time  of  year  almost  the  colour  of  sand — 
the  home  of  countless  rabbits.  Very  hard  shooting  they  were 
too,  dashing  up  and  down  the  banks.  I  used  generally  to  have  a 
turn  at  them  before  the  twelfth.  Just  inside  the  sandhills  was 
a  small  lake  covered  with  widgeon,  duck,  teal,  coot,  &c.  They 
used  to  give  capital  flighting  shots  as  they  went  to  sea  in  the 
early  morning  and  returned  at  night  (provided  the  wind  was 
against  them).  Inside  again  was  the  bog.  Most  people  used  to 
laugh  at  me  for  thinking  it  was  an  addition  to  the  view.  But 
then  they  did  not  know  it  as  I  did.  The  great  golden  gilcocks 
(high  reeds),  the  green-brown  rushes,  the  small  black  blots  of 
water,  the  light-yellow  patches  marking  veins  of  wet,  and  the 
small  circles  of  vivid  emerald  green,  all  had  their  association, 
and  all  denoted  the  places  that  duck  or  teal,  double  snipe  or 
jack,  loved  best.  At  that  hour  it  was  all  smiling  in  the  sun,  and 
had  the  shadows  of  small  clouds  drifting  across  it.  As  I  came  to 
the  end  of  my  cigarette  I  found  myself  wondering  if  everyone  had 
ihiished  breakfast,  and  what  the  probable  bag  would  be.  So  I 
went  into  the  gun-room  to  talk  to  my  old  keeper,  who  was  filling 
tlu»  cartridge  bags  and  putting  the  flasks  and  sandwiches  into  the 
game  bags.     Old,  indeed  I  he  was  only  my  own  age  then,  and 

The  hardost  clay  was  never  then  too  hard 

for  either  of  us.  As  ke«»per  or  friend  you  could  never  find  his 
better,  and  now  he  8leei)s  in  his  long  home  in  the  land  when?  all 
things  are  forgotten.  That  morning  twenty  miles  with  two  bags 
on  his  l)ack  was  nothing  to  him.  My  little  cocker  and  tlu»  old 
reel  retriever  bitch  were  whining  impatiently,  telling  me  W(j  were 
late  and  that  the  days  were  so  short  that  no  man  could  see  to 
shoot  straight  after  four  o'clock. 

*  Mac'  I  said  to  tlu^  kei'per  (his  name  was  Macevoy,  but  we 
always  called  him  *  Mac  *),  *  you  must  come  with  me  to-day. 
l*addy  and  Thady  can  show  the  other  gentlemen  the  ground  on 
the  mountain,  and  we  will  go  into  the  bog.  I  somehow  think  we 
shall  have  a  good  day.' 

•  You  ought,  sir,'  he  said,  with  his  deep-set  blue  eyes  laughing, 
as  nmch  as  to  say,  *you  will  if  you  can  hit  them.*     A  good  face 
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lie  had  set  in  his  dark-brown  beard,  through  which  you  could  see 
his  determined  jaw.  A  quiet,  confident  face  withal,  unless  he  was, 
as  he  would  say,  *  vexed/ 

*  Well,*  I  said,  '  meet  us  at  the  hall  door  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  with  everything  ready.'  Then  I  went  into  the  dining-room 
to  see  if  breakfast  was  over.  There  they  were  as  jolly  as  sand- 
boys, laughing  and  chaffing  as  they  rose  from  the  table,  though  I 
thought  one  or  two  seemed  slow  to  leave  the  ladies,  and  small 
blame  to  them,  for  very  sweet  they  looked  in  their  clean  white 
collars  and  nice  country  clothes.  How  pretty  Irish  girls  can  be, 
what  a  way  they  have  with  them,  and  what  a  talent  for  looking 
even  nicer  in  the  morning  than  they  did  after  dinner,  though 
last  night  we  hardly  thought  that  possible  I 

My  companion  for  the  day  was  the  General,  a  lovely  shot  and 
fine  sportsman.  There  were  four  guns  in  all.  Snipe  cannot  be 
shot  in  comfort  or  in  the  best  way  with  more  than  two  guns,  so 
we  always  used  to  divide.  I  am  not  sure  that  shooting  alone  has 
not  its  own  very  strong  points.  One  of  the  pleasantest  two  hours 
I  ever  had  was  in  a  hard  frost.  All  the  birds  were  by  the  running 
water,  and  I  was  obliged  to  be  in  for  lunch.  I  shot  the  streams 
alone,  with  a  cocker  and  a  boy  to  carry,  and  got  ten  brace  of 
snipe,  a  brace  of  teal,  and  a  woodcock.  To-day  the  other  two 
guns  were  going  to  shoot  the  mountain.  They  had  the  day 
before  taken  nineteen  and  a  half  couple  of  snipe  out  of  the  bog 
besides  duck  and  teal ;  but  the  General  said  he  would  like  to  have 
a  go  at  it  himself.  His  only  stipulation  was  that  he  must  be  in 
by  half-past  three,  as  he  had  letters  to  send  by  the  mail. 

It  turned  out  a  fine  shooting  day  in  point  of  weather.  Clouds 
had  come  up,  just  enough  to  hide  the  sun  without  causing  that 
heavy  overcast  under  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  snipe  well 
as  they  dart  over  the  brown  reeds  and  rushes.  The  wund  was 
southerly,  and  the  place  too  wet  for  a  setter  to  work  without 
springing  birds.  This  being  the  case  we  could  walk  the  best 
places  with  our  backs  to  the  sun  (in  case  he  should  come  out 
acrain)  and  go  down  wind.  Down  wind  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
the  only  way  to  shoot  snipe  satisfactorily,  as  they  then  cross  to 
the  right  or  left.  Some  men  who  have  shot  snipe  for  years  have 
told  me  that  they  preferred  windy  days,  because,  in  high  w^nds  the 
birds  were  more  easily  approached.  1  cannot  say  that  my  experi- 
ence leads  me  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  really  rough  weather 
I  have  not  as  a  rule  found  them  lie  well,  and,  the  w-ind  being 
strong,  they  have  been  carried  away  at  once  by  it,  affording  ver}' 
difficult  shots.    A  snipe,  of  com'se,  rises  against  the  wind  as  a  rule. 
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because  he  thinks  he  can  get  away  quicker.  This  advantage  he 
seems  to  beheve  is  counteracted  when  it  is  blowing  hard.  I  have 
found  them  He  best  on  rather  heavy,  warmish  days  with  a  nice 
steady  breeze — just  the  days,  in  fact,  when  one  would  expect  they 
could  sit  with  comfort  to  themselves ;  continued  frost  always 
excepted.  I  am  afraid,  alas !  that  one  of  the  few  certainties  about 
snipe  is  that  they  are  getting  scarcer  year  by  year.  Breech- 
loaders, poaching,  trying  to  bring  the  bird's  proper  domains  under 
cultivation,  and  hard  winters — all  these  things  are  against  him. 

We  spent  half  an  hour  in  what  we  called  *  the  west  of  the 
road/  but  did  not  do  much  good — a  couple  and  a  half  of  snipe 
and  one  of  teal,  with  more  teal  marked  down.  One  rather  curious 
shot  T  made  was  at  a  snipe  about  thirty  yards  oflf,  flying  rather  low 
over  the  rushes.  I  shot  the  bird,  and  in  a  direct  line,  about  twenty 
yards  further  on,  I  came  across  a  teal  wounded  in  the  head ;  the 
only  explanation  was  that,  both  birds  being  in  line,  some  of  the 
outside  shots  struck  and  crippled  the  teal.  Then  we  left  the 
road  for  the  bog  proper.  AVe  had  hardly  stepped  over  the  plank 
crossing  the  big  drain  before  up  got  three  snipe,  two  to  the  General 
and  one  to  me.  For  mine,  I  trust,  I  was  duly  thankful.  He  was 
not  an  easy  shot,  and  I  like  beginning  well.  The  General  accounted 
for  his  most  satisfuctorilv.  Then,  as  the  shots  had  not  risen  the 
teal,  we  thought  we  might  as  well  try  for  them.  To-day  the  luck 
was  with  us.  I  left  the  General  sitting  on  his  hunkers  in  one 
patch  of  rushes  up  to  his  ankles  in  ooze,  and  hid  myself  in  another 
as  well  as  I  might,  Mac  going  round  in  the  meantime  to  put  up 
the  birds.  The  idea  was  that  they  should  fly  over  our  heads 
to  the  lake  or  the  sea  beyond  us,  as  we  generally  found  this  more 
paying  than  walking  them  up  ourselves.  The  cocker  was  shiver- 
ing with  excitement  at  my  feet,  his  great  earnest  eyes  looking  from 
my  face  to  the  sky  and  back  again.  It  took  Mac  a  long  time  to 
get  round,  but  he  was  putting  up  no  snipe,  which  was  a  comfort. 
A  sharp-pointed  rush  was  pricking  my  leg  and  others  were  tick- 
ling my  face.  It  took  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  one's  thoughts 
are  stealing  back  again  to  the  ]>reakfast-table  when — whish  I  and 
they  are  up  and  off. 

How  quickly  a  teal  rises !  Apparently  it  is  shot  up  by  some 
unsi^en    spring   from   the   water.     Here   they  come,  their   little 

stniight  necks  craning  as  if  racing  for  the  sea.   Bang,  bang,  d , 

two  down  with  the  right,  and  a  shocking  miss  with  the  left. 
There  goes  the  Genc*rars  gun,  a  1>eautiful  right  and  left,  both  stone 
dead,  and  one  of  mine  is  a  runner.  There  he  goes  again  as  a 
laggard  tries  to  join  the  rest.     The  young  dog  is  almost  crj'ing  to 
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dp  his  share.  Ahnost,  but  not  quite,  for  he  does  not  maJce  a 
sound.  With  his  aid  we  quickly  gathered  my  dead  bird  and  the 
Gteneral's  three,  but  the  runner  cost  us  a  long  hunt.  She  had,  of 
course,  made  for  the  nearest  water,  which  in  this  case  was  a  sort 
of  natural  small  drain  in  the  bog  not  two  feet  wide.  The  question 
was,  as  it  often  is,  *  Which  way  ? '  She  must  be  swimming  under 
water,  now  and  then  raising  her  head  to  take  in  ak.  Eventually 
we  saw  her  doing  this  and  bagged  her.  Do  we,  any  of  us,  a/irajf« 
take  sufficient  pains  and  time  to  bring  to  hand  our  wounded  fur 
and  feather  ?  I  am  afraid  not.  And  are  we  getting  more  careful  ? 
How  many  youngsters  that  have  shot  a  few  seasons  have 
learnt  properly  how  to  mark  a  bird  down  ?  They  can  shoot,  I 
know  they  can,  but  it  takes  more  than  that  to  make  a  sportsman. 
Qh,  my  brothers  and,  nowadays,  my  sisters  too,  what  does  not 
game  give  us?  Does  it  not  give  us  health,  and  exercise,  and 
careful  living  (ki^ocldng  off  that  last  'split '  in  the  smoking-room 
because  it  is  a  shooting  day  to-morrow),- and  forgetfulness  of  our 
worries,  and  troubles,  and  biHs  ?  -  Do  we  not  all  know  the  intense 
satisfaction  of  shooting  well?  Is  a  snipe  a  good  bird  at  dinner? 
Surely  we  should  remember  the  rabbit  that  will,  if  possible,  reach 
his  earth  in  time,  if  only  to  crawl  out  again  to  die  in  the  open; 
the  cripppled  hare  that  may  get  her  living  eyes  picked  out  by  the 
grey  crow ;  the  snipe  that  the  frost  stiffens. 

On  we  went  with  varied — generally  good — success.  Birds 
were  plentiful,  and  lay  fairly  well ;  in  fact,  we  were  making  h 
bag.  One  bird  I  shall  never  forget.  The  snipe  carried  on,  hanl 
hit,  and  fell  dead  about  a  hundred  yards  off.  When  we  reachetl 
the  place  we  found  it  had  fallen  close  to  a  stream,  but  on  which 
fiide  of  it  the  dog  had  to  find  out.  Left  quite  alone  he  tried  the 
near  side  with  no  success,  and  then  the  far  side  vainly  also. 
Then  he  came  back  and  ran  down  the  sluggish  stream  some  way, 
picked  it  out  of  the  water,  and  brought  it  back.  That  may  sound, 
to  some,  rather  far-fetched  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  it  is  true 
aiU  the  same. 

At  lunch  we  had  fourteen  and  a  half  couple  of  snipe,  three 
aiud  a  half  brace  of  teal,  one  duck,  and  a  pheasant  that  had 
strayed  out  to  feed  on  the  black  seeds  of  the  rushes,  of  which 
these  birds  are  very  fond.  We  did  not  stay  long  over  our 
sandwiches,  as  there  was  a  cold  draught  blowing  over  the  land  and 
we  were  wet  up  to  our  knees.  The  General  was  a  great  man  to 
walk  a  bog,  travelling  fast  and  shooting  well  at  the  same  time. 
*  Hither  and  over,*  the  country  people  used  to  call  him,  from 
his  power  of  getting  about.     I  had  fallen  off  in  my  shooting  after 
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the  first  two  hours,  and  the  success  of  the  day  rested  with  luy 
companion.  After  a  short  time  I  worked  him  up  to  a  soft, 
spongy,  shaky  piece  of  ground,  all  over  green  moss,  through 
which  the  water  bubbled  up  with  a  sucking  sound  around  our 
ankles.  It  was  generally  a  noted  place  for  jack,  and  to-day  was 
no  exception.  We  had  three  couple  down  without  walking 
as  many  yards.  We  were  drawing  near  home,  so  I  looked  at  my 
watch. 

*  Nearly  three  o'clock,  General,'  said  I,  *  and  what  about  the 
post  ? ' 

*  What  snipe  have  we  got  ?  *  said  he. 

We  emptied  the  bag,  and  counted  out  twenty-one  and  a  half 
couple. 

*  Oh,  don't  mind  the  post,*  said  he ;  *  we'll  shoot  as  long  as  we 
can  see.' 

So  we  tried  some  dark  rushy  fields  skirting  the  bog,  which 
were  likely  places  for  birds  to  pitch  in  after  being  disturbed  in 
the  morning ;  and  there  they  were.  Not  very  many,  but  all  lying 
like  stones.  The  walking  was  good,  and  we  were  both  shooting 
well.  I  can  see  their  white  bellies  now  as  thev  fell  with  a 
rebound  on  the  finn,  open  patches.  Mac's  face  expressed  intense 
satisfaction,  and  the  quick,  keen  glance  he  occasionally  gave  me 
when  he  caught  ]ny  eye,  said  what  I  cannot  explain,  but  what 
you  may  understand. 

Some  way  across  the  fields  we  got  a  brace  and  a  half  of 
golden  plover  flying  oft'  to  the  mountain,  and  soon  after  that  the 
light  faihul.  We  sat  down  on  a  fence  near  some  running  water 
to  count  the  bag  and  em[)ty  our  flasks.  When  we  made  it  out  to 
be  twenty-nine  couple  of  snipe,  four  and  a  half  brace  of  teal,  one 
duck,  one  pheasant,  and  a  brace  and  a  half  of  golden  plover,  we 
lit  our  cigarettes  and  trudged  happily  home,  squelching  the  water 
out  of  our  boots  as  we  went. 

We  had  nearly  a  mile  to  go,  and  it  was  dark  when  we  entered 
the  little  village.  The  clouds  had  drifted  away,  leaving  a  clear 
eky,  in  which  the  stars  were  l>eginning  to  show.  The  air  Was 
fresh  and  keen,  making  the  turf  smoke  from  the  cabin  fires  smell 
strong  and  pungent.  Tlu?  glare  from  the  lamps  in  the  low  houses 
shot  across  what  wa.s  called  '  the  street '  (save  the  mark !)  in  rifts 
of  light,  illumining  the  muddy,  stony  road  and  occasional  geese 
ai;d  goats.  On  we  plodded,  through  the  lodge  gates  and  up  the 
avenue  towards  the  old  house  that  showed  its  turrets  against  the 
sky,  stem  and  strong.  Ik^hind  us,  close  by,  the  sea  was  quietly 
thinking  aloud  its  thoughts  of  the  good  and  bad  things  it  had 
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Been  and  the  mighty  things  it  bad  done.  Almost  at  our  feet  it 
bad  flung  some  of  the  stragglers  of  the  Armada,  and  only  last 
year  it  did  the  same  by  a  large  vessel,  after  taking  all  hands  into 
its  own  keeping,  giving  a  safe  voyage  to  the  skipper's  dog,  who 
aixiired  on  shore  safe  and  sound. 

'  Fair  mother,  fed  with  the  lives  of  men, 
Thou  art  subtle,  and  cniel  of  heart,  men  say. 
Thou  hast  taken,  and  shall  not  render  again  ; 

'Thou  art  full  of  thy  dead,  and  as  cold  as  they. 
Bat  death  is  the  worst  that  comes  of  thee  ; 
Thou  art  fed  with  our  dead,  O  mother,  0  sea, 
Bnt  when  hast  thou  fed  on  our  hearts?  or  when 
Halving  given  us  love,  hast  thou  taken  away  ? ' 

ThonghtB  something  like  these  were  passing  in  a  hazy  way 
throagh  my  mind  as  the  General  and  I  chatted  over  the  good 
shots  and  the  bad  ones,  and  guessed  what  the  bag  might  have 
been  bat  for  the  latter.  For  all  I  know  his  thoughtB  might  have 
been  jost  as  far  away.     We  all  live  alone. 

We  went  in  the  baek  way,  up  the  old  stone  passage,  past,  the 
kitchen  (and  what  a  row  they  make  in  a  big  Irish  kitchen  I),  n    . 
on  to  the  smoking-room,  out  of  which  the  gun-room  opened. 

'Well,  did  you  have  a  good  day?'  'What  did  you  get?' 
*  Were  tbey  wild  ? '  '  Where  did  you  find  most  ? '  '  How  did 
you  shoot  ? '  and  so  on.  Then,  as  each  helped  himself  to  whisky  and 
soda,  ginger  cordial,  or  orange  brandy,  according  to  his  taste,  we 
all  began  to  talk  at  once,  and  there  might  have  been  a  dozen 
men  chattering  instead  of  four.  When  the  air  became  thick  with 
cigarette  smoke  and  the  steam  was  coming  off  the  damp  clothes 
we  thought  it  time  to  go  to  hot  baths  and  clean  linen.  The  two 
bags  looked  well  laid  out  on  the  gun-room  table — at  least,  all 
but  those  birds  that  bad  fallen  in  water — their  feathers  smoothed 
down  and  the  birds  on  their  backs, 

I  thought  I  would  just  look  into  the  drawing-room  on  my 
way  up,  so  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  over  the  screen.  It  was 
a  large,  pretty  room,  full  of  flowers  and  easy  chairs,  and  on  the 
walls  favourite  pictures.  The  fire  was  burning  low.  I  am  very 
fond  of  a  fire.  He  is  a  great  friend  of  mine  and  winked  at  me 
as  I  looked  at  him ;  the  ladies  all  looked  very  warm,  and  snug,  and 
cosy.  Then  there  were  the  same  questions  to  answer  that  had 
been  asked  in  the  smoking-room,  and  another  short  chat  about 
the  day. 

'  It  was  a  Jolly  day  to  be  out  in  too,'  I  said ;  '  the  country  was 
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looking  grand.     I  hope  you  haven't  been  sticking  in  front  of  the 
fire  all  the  afternoon.* 

*  Oh  no,  of  course  we  haven't/  someone  said  lazily,  as  she 
stretched  her  arms  over  her  head  and  then  felt  the  back  of  it  to 
see  if  it  was  all  as  it  should  be. 

At  that  moment  the  fire  fell  in  with  a  crash  of  horror  to 
think  that  such  hps  should  say  such  things.  To  his  certain 
knowledge  they  had  been  with  him  since  three,  and  had  lunched 
late. 

*  Come  on,'  they  said,  *  we  are  all  dying  for  tea,  and  we'll  have 
it  in  the  hall.     This  old  fire  is  going  out.* 

So  the  old  friend  who  had  made  them  comfortable  for  so  long 
was  It'ft  for  a  newer  and  a  brighter  one,  like  many  another.  Poor 
old  fellow,  his  sides  were  old  and  cold,  but  his  heart  was  as  warm 
as  ever ! 

*  You'll  be  better  after  dinner,'  I  said  to  him  as  I  went  oflf  to 
my  room  for  a  bath  and  a  smoking-suit. 

My  d<)«^'  pattered  upstairs  after  me,  and  immediately  brought 
my  slippers,  smiling  all  over  his  dear  old  face.  He  never  could 
understand  that  boots  must  come  off  first.  He  was  always  in  a 
terrible  hurry  with  those  slippers,  both  when  it  was  bedtime  and 
when  it  was  time  to  get  up.  Then  he  lay  down  before  the  firo 
and  licked  himself  contentedly.  Oh  !  thci  joy  of  a  real  hot  bath 
after  peeling  oft'  the  reeking,  cold,  wet  things  !  It  is  joy  to  feel  the 
hot  water  all  over  ones  taking  out  the  soreness  and  the  stiffness 
from  t^very  joint,  and  then  the  nice  clean  smell  of  soap.  I  stayed  in 
it  a  long  tinit\  going  over  the  day  yet  again.  Then  I  went  down, 
feeling  pleasantly  tired  and  hungry,  and  at  peace  with  all  the 
world. 
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1  DO  not  believe  there  Jives  a  mau  more  well  disposed  to  dogs 
than  I  am,  provided  they  be  dogs  of  the  right  sort ;  neither  do  I 
believe  that  one  liviug  being  ever  felt  for  another  hatred  deeper 
or  more  full  than  I  harboured,  and  indeed  still  harbom-,  towards  a 
certain  dog  named  Brisk.  No  dog  could  have  a  nicer  name  thaii 
Brisk ;  the  word  connotes  the  most  fascinating  and  winsome 
attributes  in  dog  nature,  but  this  particular  dog  failed  to  live  up 
to  his  name.  Brisk  was  a  dull,  surly,  lymphatic  beast.  In  ibc 
original  scVieme  of  Na.tnre  he  must  have  been  destined  for  some- 
thing else ;  what  sinister  brute  I  will  not  venture  to  specify,  not 
being  a  naturalist,  but  I  will  maintain  that  the  Zoo  includes  no 
living  creature,  however  base,  which  would  not  suffer  deterioration 
were  it  to  exchange  its  personality  for  that  of  Brisk. 

Brisk  became  a  member  of  my  household  on  the  prayer  of 
my  sister  Belinda,  who  keeps  house  tor  me.  I  did  my  best  to 
bar  his  entrance  into  what  tad  hitherto  been  a  happy  home  ;  but 
it  happened  that  Brisk  was  introduced  by  her  Uncle  Joshua,  and 
it  is  a  cardinal  maxim  of  Belinda's  philosophy  that  Uncle  Joshua's 
little  whims  must  be  humoured.  Why,  I  cannot  miderstand, 
seeing  that  he  lives  on  a  pension,  and,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year 
he  finds  he  is  fifty  pounds  to  the  good,  he  promptly  takes  a  ticket 
for  Monte  Carlo,  where  he  infallibly  disembarrasses  himself  of  his 
superfluous  riches.  The  memory  of  the  fact  that  our  sufferings 
on  account  of  this  accursed  dog  were  incurred  for  no  better 
reason  than  the  conciliation  of  such  an  uncle,  has  anointed  with 
corrosive  poison  the  dart  which  unkind  fate  cast  at  db.  Uncle 
Joshua  is  a  vulgar  old  snob,  the  bore  of  a  third-rate  club,  and 
whenever  I  meet  him  I  am  entertained  with  long  histories  of  a 
certain  Major  Foskett,  one  of  the  Fallowshire  Fosketts.  This 
worthy  is  a  member  of  Committee  of  the  Civil  and  Military,  and 
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Uncle  Josliua  grows  eloquent  over  the  help  Dick  Foskett  can 
give  me  if  ever  I  should  come  up  for  election — Di  talc  avertite — 
at  this  precious  club  of  his. 

One  day  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  came  uninvited  to 
lunch,  and  told  us  that  Foskett  had  been  staying  with  Sir 
(rregory  Grounder,  and  had  brought  back  with  him  a  nice  terrier 
pup — one  of  the  real  Grounder  strain.  Foskett's  landlady,  how- 
ever, did  not  like  dogs,  so  he  would  have  to  get  rid  of  it.  Grounder 
terriei-s  generally  fetched  a  tenner  at  least,  but  Foskett,  generous 
kind-hearted  chap  as  he  was — would  let  this  pup  go  for  a  fiver, 
if  he  were  sure  it  would  have  a  good  home. 

I  remarked  that  Uncle  Joshua's  words  produced  a  symptom 
of  acquiescence  in  Belinda's  eye,  wherefore  I  held  my  gaze  steadily 
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iNist  down  and  spoke  not  a  word.  '  I  supiwse  you  wouldn't  care 
to  have  him,'  he  said,  and  I  answered  that  his  supposition  was  a 
rorrect  one.  There  was  a  decided  *bite'  in  Uncle  Joshua's 
rejoinder,  but  I  was  not  to  be  drawn,  and  the  subject  dropped  witli 
the  ol)ser\'ation  from  him  that  some  people  did  not  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  saw  it. 

It  is  time  now  for  a  word  or  two  about  myself.  I  am  a 
person  with  literary  ambitions ;  and,  like  many  of  the  same 
kidney,  I  have  known  disappointment.  More  than  once  Uncle 
Joshua  has  sneered  over  my  waste  of  ink  and  pa}H?r,  and  has 
4lropped  hints  that  I  had  not  Ix'tter  let  it  be  known  I  am  a 
•  writin'  feller,'  or  anything  of  that  sort,  if  I  want  to  bi^come  a 
member  of  the  Civil  and  Militarv.  I  admit  that  for  a  time  there 
was  some  ground  for  Uncle  Joshua's  sarcasms.  Chronic  failure 
to  obtain  recognition  of  my  literary  gifts  seenuMl  to  point  to  the 
ineptitude  of  my  device,  but  at  this  particular  juncture  my  luck 
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bad  began  to  mend.  A  contribution  of  mine  had  been  accepted, 
printed,  and  paid  for;  but,  better  than  this,  I  had  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  certain  Webster  Johnson,  a  man  who  was 
reputed  to  possess  a  key  which  would  open  more  than  one  of  tbe 
gates  leading  to  that  land  of  promise  I  desired  so  keenly  to  enter. 
It  was  about  two  days  after  Uncle  Joshua's  call  that  I  was  seated 
in  my  sanctum,  putting  the  final  touches  to  an  essay  which  mifjht. 
I  hoped,  carry  my  name  into  regions  considerably  more  '  high 
toned  '  than  any  I  had  yet  attained.  My  '  library '  is  on  the 
ground  iiour  of  a  semi-detached  villa  residence ;  the  window  at 
the  side  commands  a  view  of  the  tradesmen's  walk  to  the  kitclieii 
door,  and  is  less  pei-vious  than  those  in  the  front  to  the  strains  of 
the  seldom  absent  piano  organ.  Well,  gazing  out  of  the  window 
with  that  dull  stare  which  seems  inseparable  .rom  the  mental 
search  for  an  appropriate  adjective,  I  was  suddenly  aware  of  a 
presence  in  the  path  below  which  certainly  was  not  to  be 
identified  with  that  of  any  of  the  minions  who  '  called  for  orders " 
on  the  pretence  of  supplying  our  daily  wants.  The  man  in 
question  wore  the  garb  of  a  commissionaire.  He  had  nothing  in 
his  hand  but  a  piece  of  string,  and  he  glanced  downwards  as  he 
walked  along.  What  he  gazed  at  I  could  not  see  by  reason  of 
the  intervening  wall,  but  I  wae  destined  to  learn  its  nature  nil 
too  soon. 

Ten  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  time  I  had  found  my 
adjective  and  recast  a  sentence,  and  then  a  knock  came  at  the 
door,  and  the  cook  appeared  with  a  radiant  grin  on  her  good- 
natured  Irish  face.  '  If  you  please,  sir,'  she  began, '  a  man's  brought 
a  dog  from  Mr.  Wilkins'  (this  was  Uncle  Joshua),  'and  you're 
to  have  it  for  nothing,  and  welcome.' 

'  But  I  don't  want  the  dog,'  I  cried,  hot  with  anger.  *  Tell  the 
man  to  take  him  back.' 

'  Sure  the  man's  gone  in,  and  t'would  be  a  pity  not  to  kapa 
the  dog.     He's  eatin'  the  beef  steak  bones  as  natural  as  life.' 

'  I  tell  you  I  won't  have  the  dog.  Send  him — send  him — '  and 
not  being  able  to  specify  a  destination,  I  paused,  choked  with 
anger. 

'  Ah  I  there's  nothin'  to  distress  yourself  about,  sir,  and  the 
mistress  is  in  the  kitchen,  and  would  like  to  kape  bim,  thongh  to 
be  sure  he's  growlin'  at  her  like  a  tiger.' 

I  rose  from  my  chair,  my  morning's  work  utterly  rained,  and 
followed  the  cook  down  to  the  kitchen.  There  stood  Belinda 
gazing  under  the  table  at  a  dusky  mass  which  was  giving  out 
cranchings  and  growlings  in  about  equal  volume.    *  Oh,  Theodore,' 
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she  said,  '  the  dog  has  come ;  isn't  he  a  dear,  and  a  real  Grounder 
terrier !  * 

As  the  beast  was  now  domiciled  with  me,  I  determined 
to  examine  him,  and,  having  armed  myself  with  a  long-handled 
brush,  I  compelled  him  forth  into  the  light,  eliciting  the  while  a 
storm  of  growls  truculent  enough  to  blanch  the  cook's  cheeks 
and  to  induce  Belinda  to  choose  a  station  favourable  for  retreat. 
Then  I  saw  what  the  dog  was  like. 

The  Grounder  terrier,  whatever  its  defects  may  be,  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  originality.  Brisk  was  of  a  breed  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  possibly  because  he  took  a  little 
from  every  known  species.  I  could  have  pardoned  his  ugliness, 
but  there  was  in  his  eye  a  sullen,  spiteful  glare  which  made  me 
feel  the  presence  of  a  malevolent  foe.  Brisk,  however,  refused 
to  ascend  from  the  basement,  and  to  notice  any  one  in  the  estab- 
lishment except  the  cook,  so  I  was  not  actively  annoyed  by  his 
advent.  A  licence  had  to  be  taken  out,  and  a  muzzle  bought,  and 
thus  I  was  introduced  to  the  sweets  of  dog-owiaership.  Uncle 
Joshua,  the  next  time  he  met  me,  greeted  me  cheerily :  *  Ah, 
I'm  glad  you've  got  the  dog.  It  wouldn't  have  done  for  Sir 
Gregory  to  have  known  that  one  of  his  strain  was  going  begging, 
and  Foskett  wouldn't  have  liked  it.  I  don't  want  to  rub  Dick 
Foskett  the  wrong  way  just  now,  as,  from  a  word  he  let  drop  the 
other  day,  I  think  he  may  get  me  a  day's  shooting  down  at  Sir 
Greg's  place  next  autumn.' 

About  a  week  after  this  I  was  able  to  bring  off  a  coup  which 
I  had  long  been  wanting  to  make.  I  succeeded  in  getting 
Webster  Johnson  to  come  and  dine,  and  secured  Mrs.  Mickle- 
ham,  whom  everybody  likes,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lancelot  Rooke 
to  meet  him.  Johnson  is  a  great  diner-out,  and  poses  as  a 
gourmet ;  but,  as  Belinda  and  I  concocted  the  menu,  we  neither  of 
us  felt  at  all  ashamed  of  the  repast  we  proposed  to  set  before 
him.  The  other  guests  had  arrived  and  were  in  the  drawing- 
room,  when  I  went  up  afttT  a  visit  to  the  dining-room  to  assure 
myself  that  the  champa^^nt;  would  be  cool  and  the  claret  duly 
warm.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  enter  Johnson  rang,  and  Susan, 
who  was  awaiting  him,  let  him  in.  I  heard  the  door  shut,  then 
I  ht'ard  a  surly  bark,  then  a  yell  of  agony,  and  lastly  a  string  of 
oaths  long  and  loud  in  Johnson's  voice. 

•  Call  off  the  something  somethinged  brute  !  He's  bitten  me 
right  through  the  leg  !     Where  does  the  ne<irest  doctor  live? ' 

I  stood  transfixed  with  horror  as  I  listened  to  Susan's  mild 
expressions  of  regret  and  her  directions  as  to  where  Dr.  James, 
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my  excellmit  friend,  might  be  found.  I  heard  the  door  ctose,Mid. 
the  Bonnd  of  Johnson's  halting  exit  down  the  ste^  and  flu 
iracnnd  ciang  of  the,  violently  slammed  iron  gate.     I  did  not, 


however,  realise  the  full  bitterness  of  misfortune  till  I  heard  ft 
sort  of  sniffing  and  snorting,  intermixed  with  low  satisfied  growls, 
and  marked  a  dusky  shadow  lumbering  down  the  kitchen 
stairs.  Alas !  for  my  dreams  of  hteracy  help  from  Webster 
Johnson  I     Alas  for  our  dinner  concocted  with  so  much  care  and 
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now  destined  to  be  utterly  viampie  !  The  red  mullet,  the  ris  de 
veau  a  la  renaissance,  the  cuiUes  sous  les  ccndres,  the  Welsh 
mutton,  the  omelette  aux  confitures  might  have  been  so  much 
sawdust  as  far  as  my  palate  was  concerned.  I  managed  to 
explain  to  Belinda  the  cause  of  Johnson's  non-appearance,  and, 
overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  my  own  sorrow,  I  could  not  help 
pitying  her,  as  she  did  her  best  to  carry  a  smiling  face  for  the 
benefit  of  our  guests.  Something  in  her  eye  showed  me  she 
was  fully  conscious  that  the  responsibility  of  the  catastrophe  lay 
upon  her  shoulders,  through  her  benevolent  neutrality  at  the 
juncture  when  the  question  of  Brisk*s  adoption  was  first  noticed. 
I  made  a  lame  apologj^  to  the  others  to  account  for  Johnson's 
vacant  chair.  The  whole  aflfair  was  a  dismal  failure,  and  I  was 
not  sorry  that  our  friends  realised  the  fact  and  early  took  their 
leave.  As  soon  as  they  had  gone,  I  put  on  an  overcoat  and  went 
to  inquire  of  Dr.  James  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  damage  done 
to  Webster  Johnson's  calf. 

The  doctor  said  the  bite  was  one  which  showed  the  dog  was 
in  earnest.  Brisk  had  evidently  found  occupation  congenial  to 
his  taste,  for  the  next  day  he  tore  the  footman's  trousers,  and 
from  this  time  I  noticed  that  all  the  tradesmen's  people,  when 
they  called  in  the  morning,  would  telegraph  to  the  cook  by 
waving  of  arms  or  baskets,  and  refuse  to  advance  a  step  till  a 
signal  should  be  given  from  the  kitchen  window  that  Brisk 
was  not  on  the  war  path.  I  recalled  stories  I  had  heard  as  to 
how  dogs,  even  the  mildest  mannered  of  them,  would  become 
dangtTously  ferocious  from  the  want  of  sufficient  exercise. 
What  then  would  be  the  effect  of  a  month's  inaction  on  a  dog  of 
a  temper  like  that  of  Brisk  ?  I  made  a  farther  expenditure  on 
wliat  the  shopkeept»r  called  a  '  dog  lead,'  and,  having  instructed 
tlie  cook  to  attach  the  same  to  his  collar,  I  grasped  the  other 
end  thereof,  not  without  some  qualms,  and  took  Brisk  for  a 
l)romenade  one*  evt  niiig  after  dinner.  He  trotted  along  with 
astonishing  urbanity.  He  took  no  heed  of  other  dogs  who  came 
to  make  inquiries,  and  I  verily  l>elieve  he  viewed  the  walk  as  a 
corrective  to  his  recent  excesses,  and  was  determined  to  put  his 
liver  right,  so  as  to  have  a  clean  palate  for  the  next  bite  which 
should  come  in  his  wav. 

I  wandered  on,  heeding  little  where  I  went,  and  when  I 
l(K)ked  up  at  the  name  of  the  street  where  I  was  I  found  it  was 
unknown  to  me.  I  was  lost  in  London,  and  by  implication 
Brisk  was  lost  too.  Sudden  illumination  came  upon  me  that 
l>eradventure  I,  with  the  superior  cunning  of  the  human,  might 
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return  to  known  paths  and  leave  Brisk  wandering  to  that  bourne 
firoxn  which  no  dogs,  or  very  f ew»  return*  I  stood  in  a  street 
of  little  houses  with  discreet  garden  doorSi  One  of  these  was 
ajar,  and  Brisk  strained  at  the  leash  to  enter*  I  stooped  down, 
unbuckled  his  collar,  and  let  him  go  to  his  fate.  Then  I  softly 
closed  the  door  and  ran  away  as  if  the  devil  were  behind  me.  I 
did  not  run  long,  as  I  am  not  in  training,  but  I  walked  on  and 
on  till  I  found  myself  in  a  main  road  with  hansoms  and  tram- 
ways.  I  took  a  cab  back  to  my  home,  and  when  I  arrived  there 
I  found  Brisk  on  the  door-mat. 

He  did  not  growl  at  me.  I  felt  that  he  despised  me  and  did 
not  deem  me  worth  a  growl.  He  merely  turned  upon  me  that 
cold  malicious  eye,  and  as  he  followed  me  into  the  house  I  felt 
as  one  mastered  by  some  sinister  influence.  Brisk  haunted  my 
dreamsi  and  I  lost  both  spirit  and  appetite.  I  wrote  to  Webster 
Johnson,  making  affectionate  inquiries  ad  to  the  condition  of  his 
injured  leg,  but  my  overture  was  met  with  chilling  silence.  The 
situation  was  growing  intolerable^  so  I  set  myself  to  make  another 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  this  incubus.  I  matured  a  scheme  which, 
to  be  successful,  would  call  for  the  co-operation  of  the  officers  of 
th^  law,  and  I  set  to  work  as  follows :  I  took  Brisk  out  with  me, 
duly  muzzled  and  collared,  to  the  nearest  police  station,  and, 
having  summoned  the  inspector,  I  informed  him  that  I  had  got 
a  lost  dog.  The  '  intelligent  *  officer  at  once  took  my  name  and 
address,  and  next,  to  my  great  discomfiture,  proceeded  to  read 
the  inscription  on  Brisk's  collar. 

*  UUo,'  he  cried,  *  why  this  *ere*s  your  own  dog  !  '  and  he 
stared  at  me  with  that  unpleasant  look  which  policemen  acquire 
so  easily. 

I  stood  for  some  seconds  silent.  *  Well,  sir,'  I  said,  *  in  fact 
he  is  my  dog,  but  you  see  I  want  to  lose  him — couldn't  you  look 
after  him  as  a  lost  dog  ? ' 

*  Couldn't  do  it  at  no  price,  sir,'  said  the  inspector ;  *  the  dog 
is  properly  muzzled  and  all  that.  Of  course,  if  he  had  been 
found  outside  unmuzzled  it  would  be  different.* 

*  Ah,  yes,  I  see.'  I  realised  the  situation  at  once,  and,  having 
taken  Brisk  outside,  I  disembarrassed  him  of  muzzle  and  leash. 
He  trotted  off  to  inspect  an  adjacent  heap  of  garbage  while  I 
executed  a  rapid  retreat.  I  turned  at  the  comer  of  the  street  and 
perceived  that  the  inspector  had  dexterously  enmeshed  Brisk  with 
a  looped  cord,  and  was  dragging  him,  reluctant  as  he  was,  within 
the  portals  of  the  station. 

Brisk  was  now  safely  bound  for  the  Dogs'  Home.      Once 
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within  its  grasp  the  lethal  chamber  would  be  his  almost  certain 
doom,  for  it  seemed  next  to  impossible  that  any  parchaser  for 
such  a  dog  would  be  forthcoming.      By  good  luck  it  happened 


'  JlciLAorl 


that  IJflinda  wixn  awuy  from  liuiuu  on  a  country  visit,  so  DO 
iiicduvunient  questions  came  up  for  answer,  and  tor  two  days 
my  home  knew  all  its  ancient  peace  ;  but  the  calm  was  a  deceptive 
one,  for  on  the  third  morning;  my  lu-w-found  joy  was  dashed  by 
&u  aunouncement  from  Susan,  as  I  sat  rrpolishing  my  essay  with 
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fresh  zest,  that  there  was  a  policeman  in  the  hall  who  wanted 
to  speak  to  me. 

I  bade  her  bring  him  in,  my  heart  sinking  horribly  the  while; 
and  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
a  summons  for  me  to  appear  at  the  Kensington  police-court  on 
a  charge  of  suffering  a  dog  belonging  to  me  to  be  at  large  without 
a  muzzle. 

*  But  I  haven't  got  a  dog ! '  I  cried.  *  At  least  I  only  had  a 
dog  for  a  day  or  two.' 

'Dog  in  question  found  just  outside  police-station  in  West 
Street  unmuzzled,  and  your  name  and  address  on  coUu/  said  the 
constable  all  in  a  breath, 

I  now  rea^sed  what  a  pretty  trick  that  wag  of  an  inspector 
had  played  me.  I  remembered  to  have  heard  how  all  fin^  for 
conviction  of  this  class  were  given  to  the  Police  Orphanage,  and 
I  was  forced  to  admire  his  philanthropic  zeal-— quite  as  honest 
as  the  zeal  of  the  average  charity  cadger.  The  policeman  before 
me  was  evidently  in  the  plot,  and  I  liked  the  look  of  him 
in  spite  of  his  wooden  countenance  and  hostile  errand ;  so  I 
determined  to  take  him  into  my  confidence,  and  between  us  we 
fabricated  another  plot  against  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  un* 
suspecting  Brisk.  It  was  arranged  that  I  should  appear,  pay 
fine  and  costs,  and  carry  away  with  me  the  collar,  the  evidence 
of  which  had  wrought  my  discomfiture.  This  done,  my  friend 
and  fellow-conspirator  declared  that  Brisk  would  certainly  come 
under  the  category  of  '  strays,'  and  be  liable  to  deportation. 

All  went  well.  I  left  the  police-court  without  a  stain  on  my 
character,  and  with  Brisk*s  collar  in  my  pocket ;  and  a  couple 
of  days  after  I  received  a  private  communication  that  Battersea 
had  claimed  Brisk  for  its  own.  Of  course  Belinda  had  to  be 
reckoned  for  but  I  was  pretty  sure  she  would  acquiesce  when 
she  might  hear  that  the  dog  was  lost.  When  she  came  back  I 
reeled  off  a  glib  story  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
exultation  and  mendacity.  I  had  no  conception  before  this  how 
easy  it  was  to  smile  and  be  a  villain. 

Belinda  was  manifestly  upset  by  my  story,  but  she  let  no  sign 
escape  her  beyond  a  few  regretful  words.  Brisk's  name  was  no 
more  heard  in  our  discourse  than  was  his  sullen  growling  in  the 
lower  regions  of  the  house,  yet  the  storms  of  the  last  few  days 
had  not  left  us  unscathed.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  a  suspicion  that 
the  *  Terrace  *  had  begun  to  look  somewhat  askance  at  us  since 
that  visit  of  the  policeman,  and  my  appearance  in  the  poUce- 
court.     In   our   terrace   we  were   neighbourly   after    a   fashion 
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Koniewhat  rare  in  London.  We  were  on  visiting  terms  with  a 
dozen  or  more  of  families,  and  our  wedding  acquaintance  extended 
to  almost  every  house ;  but  ever  since  that  fateful  day  a  frost 
seemed  to  have  fallen.  I  remarked  amongst  our  neighbours  a 
tondoncv  to  short-sif^fhtedness,  and  to  cross  the  road  at  mv 
approach.  What  wonder !  Had  I  not  stood  in  the  place  where 
Tim  Doolan  is  wont  to  stand  for  wife-beating,  and  Harry  Bolter 
for  lifting  a  purse.  I  was  sure  the  afifair  had  been  fully  discussed 
by  our  own  servants,  and  those  right  and  left  and  over  the  way ; 
and  when  once  a  legend  like  this  gets  firmly  established,  it  takes 
a  generation  or  two  to  live  it  down.  Belinda,  too,  had  become 
distraught  and  a  trifle  mysterious  in  her  demeanour,  wherefore  I 
concluded  the  same  trouble  was  vexing  her. 

About  a  fortnight  after  Belinda's  return,  Susan  again  entered 
my  room  one  morning,  and  in  a  hesitating  and  trembling  voice 
spake  thus :  *  If  you  please,  sir,  there  is  a  policeman  in  the  hall 
who  wants  to  speak  to  you  about  a  dog.' 

T  wheeled  round  suddenly,  letting  escape  words  which  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  have  been  spoken  in  Susan's  hearing,  and 
rushed  out  into  the  hall  to  meet  my  new  trouble. 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir ' — it  was  another  policeman  this  time — '  'tisn't 
exactly  you  who  are  concerned,  but  I  thought  I'd  better  see  you 
instead  of  the  lady.     Here  is  the  sunnnons,  sir.' 

I  took  hold  of  the  odious  paper  and  found  it  to  be  a  summons 
issued  by  the  Revenue  authorities  against  Belinda  Wilkins,  for 
keeping  a  dog  without  a  licence. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  half  dazed.  Surely  the  world  must  be 
going  mad.  For  what  dog  could  my  sister  be  liable?  I  myself 
had  paid  the  licence  for  the  wn^tched  Brisk,  and  with  the  memory 
of  his  sojourn  beneath  our  roof  fresh  upon  her  she  could  never 
have  made  a  second  essay  in  dog-keeping.  *  You  may  leave  the 
summons  with  me,'  I  said,  and  taking  the  document  with  me,  I 
Went  to  seek  l^elinda. 

*  We  shall  soon  be  described  as  "known  to  the  police,"  Belinda,* 
I  said  somewhat  bitterlv  as  I  laid  the  summons  before  her.  *  We 
shall  become  more  i)opular  with  our  friends  than  ever.  What  in 
heaven's  namt^  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? ' 

Belin<la  rea<l  the  paper  to  the  end,  she  turned  pale,  and  her 
attempt  to  meet  my  eye  ended  in  total  failure.  *  What  dog  docs 
this  sunnnons  refrr  to  ?  *  I  demanded. 

She  gavti  way  to  tears,  and  from  behind  her  handkerchief  came 
the  uncertain  words  :  *  Oh,  Theodore,  don't  Ixj  angry  with  mo !  I 
dare  say  I  did  wrong,  but  it's — it's — Bub — Bub — Brisk.* 


'  Brisk  1 '  I  shouted.  '  I  tliought  he  was  stifled  at  Batterses  a 
fortnight  ago.' 

To  cut  the  story  short,  Belinda,  still  nursing  that  fatuous 
tradition  as  to  the  necessity  of  standing  well  with  Uncle  Joshua, 
no  sooner  heard  that  the  brute  was  lost,  than  she  started  off  to  the 
Dogs'  Home,  where,  by  evil  chance,  she  arrived  on  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  Erisk's  last  day  of  lite.  She  bore  him  away. 
leaving  her  name  and  address,  and  through  some  occult  channel 
the  news  that  she  had  become  the  proprietor  of  a  dog  reached  the 


ears  of  the  authi^ities  at  Somerset  House.  Brisk,  since  his  reclam- 
ation bad  passet'JQ  g  existence  in  the  knife-house,  tempered  by  a 
carefully  timed/  Qig,y  promenade  under  the  cook's  escort — a  fact 
which  accountaQjii^'  much  in  the  way  of  tough  puddings  and  luke- 
,  warm  cutlets  df^  jjjg  the  immediate  past.  To  do  Belinda  justice,  I 
will  say  that  afron»""y  realised  how  ill-advised  her  recent  step  had 
been.  I  coulA  pot  ply  her  with  farther  reproaches,  so  I  withdrew, 
and  we  did  ntc  meet  till  dinner,  when  she  informed  me,  in  atone 
of  voice  which  proclaimed  that  her  sorrow  had  lightened  her,  the 
cook  had  spoken  to  the  butcher's  man  about  Brisk,  and  how  the 
butcher's  man  was  sure  he  could  find  bi'fn  g,  good  home. 

I  rushed  at  this  offer  of  deliverance,  which  seemed  free  from 
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all  possibility  of  miscarriage,  and  I  recked  naught  as  to  the 
character  of  the  new  home.  If  only  it  were  far  enough  from  my 
own,  and  a  permanent  one,  ruat  coelum.  The  next  day  the 
butcher's  man  proved  to  be  as  good  as  his  word,  and  Brisk 
departed,  sniffing  at  his  conductor's  apron,  which,  no  doubt,  bore 
in  itself  suggestion  of  fleshly  delights. 

Though  Brisk  had  departed,  I  found  that  household  troubles 
did  not  altogether  cease.  Spring  cleaning  set  in  with  unusual 
severity.  The  drawing-room  was  '  done  up,*  as  we  had  determined 
to  treat  ourselves  to  a  new  carpet.  The  worry  was  acute  for  a 
time,  but  I  was  forced  to  admit  that  it  brought  full  compensation 
in  the  result.  I  came  back  one  afternoon  from  an  expedition 
which  had  resulted  in  nothing  better  than  the  reclamation  of  certain 
manuscripts.  I  was  out  of  spirits  and  disheartened.  The  drawing- 
room  door  stood  open,  and  the  glance  of  shaded  sunlight  and 
subdued  harmonious  colour  within  was  verv  welcome.  I  entered, 
and  as  I  crossed  the  threshold  I  was  conscious  of  a  slight  sound  of 
movement  and  of  a  most  appalling  smell.  It  was.  of  something 
incomparably  nauseous,  a  horrible  satire  on  the  beeswax  and 
elbow-grease  recently  expended  in  cleaning.  I  advanced  towards 
the  table  ;  a  malignant  growl,  which  could  only  have  come  from 
one  throat,  greeted  my  approach,  and  the  next  moment  Brisk 
rushed  from  his  lair  on  the  new  carpet,  bearing  in  his  mouth  the 
head  of  a  sheep  and  various  pendant  horrors,  all  in  a  state  of 
advanced  putrescence. 

Here  I  pause.  1  haw  lived  for  the  lust  few  days  in  the  growing 
belief  that  I  am  as  fast  bound  in  the  coils  of  necessity  as  any 
protagonist  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  that  all  effort  on  my  part  to 
free  myself  from  the  haunting  terror  of  this  new  Snarleyow  will 
be  in  vain.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  faint  hope  will  npring,  and  in 
these  moments  of  public  exaltation,  I  half  determine  to  take 
courage  and  striken  one  more  blow  for  freedom  by  some  colourable 
evasion  of  the  Sale  of  Poisons  Act. 


NOTES 

BY    'RAPIER' 

I  HAVE  given  tlie  picture  of  Best  Man  oq  the  opposite  page 
because  it  seems  to  me  &n  exceptionally  successful  likeness  of  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  shapely  horses  ever  seen.  As  for 
the  horse,  the  artist  who  took  the  photograph,  M,  Botnsiiie, 
editor  of  the  Sport  Universel  Illustre,  took  another  at  the 
same  time  which  I  believe  he  prefers ;  but  I  like  this  better  of  the 
two,  though  the  horse  is  not  standing  as  well  as  he  might  be. 
One  does  not  want  a  racehorse  to  stand  as  some  carriage  horses 
do,  with  their  lej^s  out  in  front  to  them  ;  hut  Best  Man  here  is 
standing  rather  the  other  w;vy,  with  his  legs  too  much  underneath 
him,  and  this  gives  him  just  the  slightest  suspicion  of  uprightness 
in  the  shoulder,  whereas  his  shoulders  are  perfectly  placed.  I 
have  often  seen  the  best  j  adgcs  of  horses  in  his  box,  whilst  he  was 
still  in  training,  viiinly  looking  for  a  fault,  and  only  able  to 
suggest  that  he  was  '  a  little  on  the  small  side,'  an  idea  which 
was  dispelJod  ^vlien  they  stood  up  to  him  and  found  that  he  was 
as  nearly  as  poswilile  ICi  hands;  but  he  was  so  perfectly  shaped 
that  he  did  not  jjerliaps  look  his  height.  As  for  the  horse  himself, 
when  in  tra.ining  he  ran  thirty-three  races  and  won  eighteen  of 
them;  twice  he  was  so  unluckily  beateu  that  he  surely  ought  to 
have  won.  He  was  not  (jiiite  himself  early  in  his  three-year-old 
career;  but  when  he  got  right,  in  fourteen  consecutive  races  he 
was  only  once  defeated. 


Taken  over  to  Longchamps  for  the  Prix  du  Conseil  Municipal 
— a  4,000/.  stalvc  run  over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Grand  I^x 
course — he  won  in  a  canter,  and  a  short  time  after  Throstle,  in 
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tlie  St.  Leger,  had  beaten  Ladas,  winner  of  the  Derby,  Best  Man 
beat  her  very  easily  indeed.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have 
told  the  story  of  how,  on  that  occasion,  Sir  Frederick  Johnstone, 
owner  of  Throstle,  said  to  Webb,  who  rode  Best  Man,  *  Three 
hundred  yards  more  and  we  should  have  beaten  you  !  *  to  which 
Webb  replied,  *  Not  if  we'd  gone  all  the  way  round  three  times 
more.  Sir  Frederick !  *  Two  of  Best  Man's  daughters  were  sold 
at  the  July  sales  for  close  on  a  thousand  guineas.  A  son  was  also 
sold  at  Doncaster,  fetching  only  twenty-five  guineas  in  consequence 
of  his  small  size.  The  first  day  the  little  thing  was  turned  out  with 
his  dam  in  the  paddocks  at  Howbury  she  nearly  galloped  him  to 
death,  and  doubtless  stunted  his  growth  ;  but  he  is  now  doing 
well,  and  is  a  very  nice  colt.  Many  of  Best  Man's  old  admirers 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad  to  see  this  picture  of  him. 


■o» 


Those  who  have  not  seen  Tod  Sloan,  the  American  jockey, 
will  obtain  an  excellent  idea  of  his  eccentric  seat  from  the  sketch 
Mr.  G.  D.  Giles  has  made,  here  reproduced.  Sloan's  per- 
fonnances  have  created  a  remarkable  sensation — so  small  a  man 
has  seldom  or  never  made  so  big  a  stir — and  led  to  a  corre- 
spondence in  the  sporting  papers,  some  contributions  to  which  it 
is  impossible  to  read  without  contemptuous  indignation.  One 
creature,  who  professes  to  have  been  an  owner,  trainer,  and  jockey 
for  forty  years,  suggests  that  no  one  should  oppose  Sloan,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  walk  over  wht^never  he  has  a  mount,  so  that, 
there  being  no  sport  whilst  he  is  here,  he  would  finally  be  driven 
away  ;  and  yet  another,  of  almost  the  same  kidney,  would  have 
him  handicapped  to  carry  extra  weight  when  competing  with 
English  jockeys !  It  was  a  pity  to  publish  such  stupid  and 
cowardly  rubbish,  even  with  the  accompanying  editorial  expres- 
sion of  disR<^reeniont ;  an.l  the  second  suggestion  is  as  silly  as  the 
first  is  mean— for  if  our  jockeys  like  to  ride  perched  up  on  their 
horses'  witlurs  in  the  Sloan  fashion,  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
objection,  unless,  of  course,  it  comes  from  the  owners  of  the 
animals  so  bestridden. 


All  kinds  of  arguments  have  been  put  forward  about  lessening 
the  wind  pressure  by  crouching  down  on  the  horse's  neck,  and 
giving  scope  to  his  hind  quarters  by  sitting  on  his  fore ;  and  it  is 
triumphantly  pointed  out  by  supporters  of  these  ideas  that  men 
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who  race  on  bicycles  always  lean  forward  over  the  handles.  This 
would  be  very  convincing  if  a  bicycle  were  a  horse  with  four  legs, 
shoulders,  back  ribs,  and  the  other  features  of  a  horse's  anatomy. 
My  own  idea  is  that  the  successful  results  of  Sloan's  riding  are 
very  little,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  his  style  of  sitting  forward  and 
lying  on  his  horse's  neck.  He  has  ridden  thus  for  so  long  a  time 
that  to  alter  hia  seat  now  would  doubtless  inconvenience  him, 
and  put  him  to  a  disadvantage;  hut  his  victories  seem  to  me 
attributable  to  his  exceptional  knowledge  of  pace,  his  excellent 
hands,  and  his  perception  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  horse  he  is 


rilling — ForJhani  and  others  have  possessed  this — so  that  to  :i 
great  extent  he  letR  the  animal  run  its  own  race.  He  humours 
horses,  and  they  almost  always  run  kindly  with  him — a  con- 
sequence of  his  hands.  He  has  been  fortunate  in  his  mouiii>. 
no  doubt,  and  the  very  great  majority  of  his  succt'sst'S,  at  any 
rate,  woiild  have  been  gained  with  any  competent  jockey  in  the 
sadd]<\  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  often  when  he  doi-s 
not  win  he  is  only  just  beaten.  If  not  'there,'  he  is  extrenu'ly 
close  up,  and  this  is  proof  of  skill  and  judgment.  He  is,  indot..i, 
a  jockey  of  the  first  rank — with  a  very  ugly  scat  and  stylo,  to 
which,  I  think,  his  victories  arc  quite  wrongly  attributed. 
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I  much  regret  that  exigencies  of  space  prevent  me  from 
dwelling  at  adequate  length  on  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Osborne's  *  Handbook  of  the  Horse.*  The  regret  is  in  some 
degree  modified,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  work  really  needs 
no  recommendation.  Those  to  whom  it  appeals,  all  breeders  and 
owners  of  thoroughbred  stock  who  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  their  horses,  have  long  known  the  volume  as  simply  in- 
dispensable, containing  as  it  does  a  fund  of  knowledge  to  which 
men  who  are  concerned  with  racehorses  have  to  make  frequent 
reference— so  frequent,  indeed,  that  the  new  edition  is  welcome, 
not  only  for  the  fresh  matter  it  contains,  but  because,  in  very 
many  cases,  the  one  previously  in  use  is  likely  to  be  well  worn. 
Anyone  who  has  still  curiosity  as  to  the  so-called  *  figure  system  * 
of  breeding  may  be  specially  referred  to  this  volume.  Mr. 
Osborne's  judgment,  competence,  and  long  experience  are  beyond 
question,  and  he  demolishes  the  theory  altogether.  It  is  com- 
pounded, he  declares,  of  *  assumption  and  presumption,'  and  he 
shows  at  length  why  it  is  preposterous.  As  I  have  always  been 
an  opponent  of  it,  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  I  accept  Mr. 
Osborne's  arguments,  contentions,  and  conclusions  too  readily. 
I  can  only  recommend  any  reader  who  cares  to  investigate  the 
subject  to  get  the  book  and  judge  for  himself. 


It  is  the  invariable  practice  in  this  Magazine  to  make  each 
number  complete  in  itself,  so  that  the  reader  may  peruse  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  if  it  pleases  him,  without  having  to  recollect 
situations  and  occurrences  a  month  old.  When  one  reads  several 
ma^j^azines,  as  so  many  people  do,  one  is  apt,  I  find  from  personal 
experience,  to  forget  how  stories  left  ofif,  or  sometimes  to  mix  up 
one's  serials.  This  little  Note  is  written  because  a  *  II '  appears 
at  the  head  of  the  first  story,  and  the  title,  '  Some  Beminiscences 
of  an  Irish  K.M.,'  is  continued ;  but  I  wish  to  remark  that  the 
system  of  'each  number  complete  in  itself  is  not  abandoned. 
Major  Sinclair  Yeates,  the  K.il.  in  question,  is  more  or  less  the 
central  figure  in  each  of  the  stories ;  that  is  all ;  there  is  no  other 
continuity.  Several  more  of  the  stories  are  to  come,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  say  so ;  for  if  readers  agree  with  my  opinion,  they 
will  find  these  sketches  singularly  vivid  and  delightfully  humorous 
pictures  of  Irish  life  and  character.  If  I  were  an  independent 
critic  I  should  like  to  say  more,  but  I  must  not  write  too  much 
in  praise  of  my  own  wares. 
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Owners  of  horses  are  now,  or  have  lately  been,  hard  4it  it 
puzzling  their  wits  to  find  good  names  for  their  foals  and 
yearlings.  This  season  it  struck  me  that  happy  names  were 
scarcer  than  usual ;  but  this  will  not  be  the  reproach  next  year 
if  others  are  as  successful  as  Mr.  H.  B.  McCalmont  has  been 
with  a  number  of  his.  Here  are  some  examples  :  Suspender—- 
Isola,  'Sole  Support;'  Sheen — Beservation,  'Bichmond  Park.' 
I  suppose  it  need  hardly  be  explained  that  this  is  a  reservation 
near  Sheen  ?  Suspender —-Mecca,  '  Kaaba. '  That  may  not  strike 
everybody  at  once,  but  the  ingenuity  of  it  wiU  be  perceived  when 
it  is  recollected  that  it  is  there  that,  Mahomet's  coffin  is  supposed 
to  be  suspended  between  earth  and  heaven.  Suspender — ^Bondo, 
*  High  Note ; '  Isinglass— Be  Cannie,  *  Glasgow ' — where  the 
cmude  people  specially  come  from.  Isinglass — My  Lady, '  Glass 
of  Fashion ; '  Isinglass — Glare,  *  Glass  Eye.'  The  little  creaiuxe 
80  called  only  has  one,  which  makes  the  name  more  unhappily 
appropriate. '  These  strike  me  as  excellent. 


.  There  is  just  time  to  add  a  brief  note  about  the  Middle  Fade 
Plate,  the  most  notable  of  races  for  two-year-olds.     The  idea  that 

the  American-bred  Caiman  could  win  would  have  appeared 
ridiculous  a  short  time  before  the  race,  for  most  of  his  'form* 
previously  to  the  second  October  week  had  been  very  moderate, 
and  some  of  it  distinctly  poor.  The  great  majority  of  Middle 
Park  Plate  winners  have  been  brilliant  performers ;  and  when 
one  glances  back  at  more  than  one  of  Caiman's  modest  achieve- 
ments it  is  difficult  to  associate  him  with  *  classic  *  events.  To 
see  the  record  of  great  victories  by  a  son  of  Locahatchee  and 
Happy  Day  would  also  look  odd  !  However,  Caiman  won,  beating 
Flying  Fox,  who  seemed  to  dislike  the  hard  ground,  and  had  not 
perhaps  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  race  at  Kempton 
Park  a  week  before.  To  all  appearance  the  three-year-olds  of 
next  season  will  be  no  better  than,  if  as  good  as,  they  have  been 
this. 
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No.    III.— IN   THE   CUKIUNHILTY   COUNTKY 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  I  should  have  been  induced  to  depart 
from  my  usual  walk  of  life  by  a  creature  so  uninspii'ing  as  the 
grey  horse  that  I  bou^dit  from  Flurry  Knox  for  25/. 

l\*rhaps  it  was  the  monotony  of  being  questioned  by  every 
other  person  with  whom  I  had  five  minutes'  conversation,  as 
to  when  I  was  coming  out  with  the  hounds,  and  being  further 
informed  that  in  the  days  when  Captain  Browne,  the  late  Coast- 
l^uard  officer,  had  owned  the  gr(\v,  there  was  not  a  fence  between 
this  and  Mallow  big  enough  to  please  them.  At  all  events, 
thcTe  came  an  epoch-making  day  when  I  mounted  the  Quaker 
and  presentt?d  myself  at  a  meet  of  Mr.  Knox's  hounds.  It  is  my 
belief  that  six  out  of  every  dozen  people  who  go  out  hunting  are 
disagreeably  conscious  of  a  ner\ous  system,  and  two  out  of  the 
six  are  in  what  is  brutally  called  *  a  blue  funk.'  I  was  not  in  a 
blue  funk,  but  I  was  conscious  not  only  of  a  nervous  system, 
but  of  the  anatomical  fact  that  I  pr)ssessed  large,  round  legs, 
handsome  in  their  way,  even  admirable  in  their  proper  sphere, 
but  singularly  ill  adapted  for  adhering  to  the  slipper}'  surfaces  of 
a  saddle.  By  a  fatal  intervention  of  Provid(»nce,  the  sport,  on 
this  my  first  day  in  the  hunting-field,  was  such  as  I  could  have 
enjoyed   from   a  bath-chair.      The   hunting-field   was,   on   this 
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occasion,  a  relative  term,  implyixig  long  stretches  of  unfenced 
moorland  and  bog,  anything,  in  fact,  save  a  field ;  the  hunt  itself 
might  also  have  been  termed  a  relative  one,  being  mainly  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Knox's  relations  in  all  degrees  of  consinhood.  It 
was  a  day  when  frost  and  sunshine  combined  went  to  one's  head 
like  iced  champagne ;  the  distant  sea  looked  like  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  for  four  sunny  hours  the  Knox  relatives  and  I  followed 
nine  couple  of  hounds  at  a  tranquil  footpace  along  the  hills,  our 
progress  mildly  enlivened  by  one  or  two  scrambles  in  the  shape 
of  jumps.  At  three  o'clock  I  jogged  home,  and  felt  within  me 
the  newborn  desire  to  brag  to  Peter  Cadogan  of  the  Quaker's 
doings,  as  I  dismounted  rather  stiffly  in  my  own  yard. 

I  little  thought  that  the  result  would  be  that  three  weeks 
later  I  should  find  myself  in  a  railway  carriage  at  an  early  hour 
of  a  December  morning,  in  company  with  Flurry  Knox  and 
four  or  five  of  his  clan,  journeying  towards  an  unknown  town, 
named  Drumcurran,  with  an  appropriate  number  of  horses  in 
boxes  behind  us  and  a  van  full  of  hounds  in  front.  Mr.  Knox's 
hounds  were  on  their  way,  by  invitation,  to  have  a  day  in  the 
country  of  their  neighbours,  the  Curranhilty  Harriers,  and  with 
amazing  fatuity  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be  cajoled  into  joining 
the  party.  A  northerly  shower  was  striking  in  long  spikes  on  the 
glass  of  the  window,  the  atmosphere  of  the  carriage  was  blue 
with  tobacco  smoke,  and  my  feet,  in  a  pair  of  new  butcher  boots, 
had  sunk  into  a  species  of  Arctic  sleep. 

'Well,  you  got  my  letter  about  the  dance  at  the  hotel 
to-night? '  said  Flurry  Knox,  breaking  off  a  whispered  conversa- 
tion with  his  amateur  whip,  Dr.  Jerome  Hickey,  and  sitting 
down  beside  me.  '  And  we're  to  go  out  with  the  Harriers  to-day, 
and  they've  a  sure  fox  for  our  hounds  to-morrow.  I  tell  you 
you'll  have  the  best  fun  ever  you  had.  It's  a  great  country  to 
ride.  Fine  honest  banks,  that  you  can  come  racing  at  anywhere 
you  like.' 

Dr.  Hickey,  a  saturnine  young  man,  with  a  long  nose  and 
a  black  torpedo  beard,  returned  to  his  pocket  the  lancet  with 
which  he  had  been  trimming  his  nails. 

'  They're  like  the  Tipperary  banks,*  he  said  ;  *  you  climb  down 
nine  feet  and  you  fall  the  rest.' 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  Quaker  and  I  would  most  pro- 
bably fall  all  the  way,  but  I  said  nothing. 

*  I  hear  Tomsy  Flood  has  a  good  horse  this  season,'  resumed 
Flurry. 

*  Then  it's  not  the  one  you  sold  him,'  said  the  Doctor. 
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'I'll  take  my  oath  it's  not,'  said  Flurry  with  a  grin.  *I 
believe  he  has  it  in  for  me  still  over  that  one.' 

Dr.  Jerome's  moustache  went  up  under  his  nose  and  showed 
his  white  teeth. 

*  Small  blame  to  him !  when  you  sold  him  a  mare  that  was 
wrong  of  both  her  hind  legs.  Do  you  know  what  he  did,  Major 
Ycates  ?  The  mare  was  lame  going  into  the  fair,  and  he  took 
the  two  hind-shoes  off  her  and  told  poor  Flood  she  kicked  them 
off  in  the  box,  and  that  was  why  she  was  going  tender,  and  he 
was  so  drunk  he  believed  him.* 

The  conversation  here  deepened  into  trackless  obscurities 
of  horse-dealing.  I  took  out  my  stylogra^  pen,  and  finished  a 
letter  to  Philippa,  with  a  feeling  that  it  would  probably  be  my 
last. 

The  next  step  in  the  day's  enjoyment  consisted  in  trotting 
in  cavalcade  through  the  streets  of  Drumcurran,  with  another 
northerly  shower  descending  upon  us,  the  mud  splashin*^  in  my 
face,  and  my  foot  coming  torturingly  to  life.  Every  man  and 
boy  in  the  town  ran  with  us  ;  the  Harriers  were  somewhere  in  the 
tunmlt  ahead,  and  the  Quaker  began  to  pull  and  hump  his  back 
ominously.  I  arrived  at  the  meet  considerably  heated,  and  found 
myself  one  of  some  thirty  or  forty  riders,  who,  with  traps  and 
bicycles  and  footptople,  were  jammed  in  a  narrow,  muddy  road. 
We  were  late,  and  a  move  was  immediatelv  made  across  a  series 
of  grass  fields,  all  considerately  furnisht'd  with  gates.  There  was 
a  glacial  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  peoplti  began  to  turn  down 
the  collars  of  their  coats.  As  they  spread  over  the  field  T 
observed  that  Mr.  Knox  was  no  longer  riding  with  old  Captain 
Ilandcock,  the  Master  of  the  JIarriers,  but  had  attached  himself 
to  a  square-shouldered  young  lady  with  effective  coils  of  dark 
hair  and  a  grey  habit.  She  was  riding  a  fidgetty  black  mare  with 
great  decision  and  a  not  disagreeable  swagger. 

It  was  at  about  this  moment  that  the  hounds  began  to  run, 
fast  and  silently,  and  every  one  began  to  canter. 

'This  is  nothmg  at  all,'  said  Dr.  Ilickey,  thundering  alongside 
of  me  on  a  huge  young  chestnut ;  *  th(»re  might  have  been  a  hare 
lure  last  week,  or  a  red  herring  this  morning.  I  wouldn't  care 
if  we  only  got  what'd  warm  us.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I'd  as 
soon  hunt  a  cat  as  a  hare.' 

I  was  alrea<ly  getting  quite  enough  to  warm  me.  The 
Quaker's  respectable  gri»y  head  had  twice  disappeared  between 
his  forelegs  in  a  brace  of  most  unsettling  bucks,  and  all  my 
experiences  at  the  riding  school  at  Sandhurst  did  nut  prepare  me 
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for  the  sensation  of  jompinK  a  briar7  wall  irith  a  heavy  drop  into 
a  lane  ao  naixow  that  each  horse  had  to  turn  at  right  angles 
as  he  landed.  I  did  not  so  torn,  bat  saved  myself  from  entin 
disgrace  by  a  timely  clntch  at  the  mane.  "Wfi  scrambled  oot  of 
the  lane  over  a  pile  of  stones  and  furze  bnshes,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  next  6eld  were  confronted  by  a  t^,  stone-faced  bank.  Every 
one,  always  excepting  myself,  was  riding  with  that  forioos  valour 
which  is  BO  conspicQoas  when  neighbooring  hmits  meet,  and  the 
leading  half-^ozen  charged  the  obstacle  at  steeplechase  speed.  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  young  lady  in  the  grey  habit,  sitting 
square  and  strong  as  her  liaare  topped  the  bank,  with  Flmry  and 
the  redoobtable  Mr.  Vomsy  Flood  riding  on  either  hand ;  I 
followed  in  their  wake, 
with  a  blind  confidence 
'  in  the  Quaker,  and  none 
at  all  in  myself.  He  re- 
fused it.  I  suppose  it 
was  in  token  of  affection 
and  gratitade  that  I  fell 
upon  hia  neck :  at  all 
events,  I  had  reason  to 
respect  his  judgment,  as, 
before  I  had  recovered 
myself,  the  hounds  were 
straggling  back  into  the 
field  by  a  gap  lower 
down. 

It  finally  appeared 
that  the  hounds  could  do 
no  more  with  the  line 
they  had  been  hunting, 

and  we  proceeded  to  jog  interminably,  I  knew  not  whither. 
During  this  unpleasant  process  Flurry  Knox  bestowed  on  me 
many  items  of  information,  chiefly  as  to  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
he  was  inflicting  on  Mr.  Flood  by  his  attentions  to  the  lady  in 
the  grey  habit,  Miss  '  Bobbie '  Bennett, 

'  She'll  have  all  old  Handcock's  money  one  of  these  days- 
she's  his  niece,  y'  know — and  she's  a  good  girl  to  ride,  but  she's 
not  as  young  as  she  was  ten  years  ago.  You'd  be  looking  at  a 
chicken  a  long  time  before  you  thought  of  her !  She  might  take 
Tomsy  some  day  if  she  can't  do  any  better.'  He  stopped  and 
looked  at  me  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye.  '  Come  on,  and  I'll  intro- 
duce you  to  her  t ' 
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Before,  however,  this  privilege  could  be  mine,  the  whole 
cavalcade  was  stopped  by  a  series  of  distant  yells,  which 
apparently  conveyed  information  to  the  hunt,  though  to  me 
they  only  suggested  a  Red  Indian  scalping  his  enemy.  The  yells 
travelled  rapidly  nearer,  and  a  young  man  with  a  scarlet  face  and 
a  long  stick  sprang  upon  the  fence,  and  explained  that  he  and 
Patsy  Lorry  were  after  chasing  a  hare  two  miles  down  out  of  the 
hill  above,  and  ne'er  a  dog  nor  a  one  with  them  but  themselves, 
and  she  was  lying,  bet  out,  under  a  bush,  and  Patsy  Lorry  was 
minding  her  until  the  hounds  would  come.  I  had  a  vision  of  the 
humane  Patsy  Lorry  fanning  the  hare  with  his  hat,  but  apparently 
nobody  else  found  the  fact  unusual.  The  hounds  were  hurried 
into  the  fields,  the  hare  was  again  spurred  into  action,  and  I  was 
again  confronted  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  chase.  After 
the  first  five  minutes  I  had  discovered  several  facts  about  the 
Quaker.  If  the  bank  was  above  a  certain  height  he  refused  it 
irrevocably,  if  it  accorded  with  his  ideas  he  got  his  fore-legs  over 
and  ploughed  through  the  rest  of  it  on  his  stifle-joints,  or,  if  a 
gripe  made  this  inexpedient,  he  remained  poised  on  top  till  the 
faUric  cnimbled  under  his  weight.  In  the  case  of  walls  he  butted 
them  down  with  his  knees,  or  squandered  them  with  his  hind- 
legs.  These  operations  took  time,  and  the  leaders  of  the  hunt 
streamed  further  and  further  away  over  the  crest  of  a  hill,  while 
the  Quaker  pursued  at  the  equable  gallop  of  a  horse  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry. 

I  began  to  perceive  that  I  had  been  adopted  as  a  pioneer  by 
a  small  band  of  followers,  who,  as  one  of  their  number  candidly 
explained,  '  liked  to  have  some  one  ahead  of  them  to  soften  the 
banks,'  and  accordingly  waited  respectfully  till  the  Quaker  had 
made  the  rough  places  smooth,  and  taken  the  raw  edge  off  the 
walls.  They,  in  their  turn,  showed  me  alternative  routes  when 
the  obstacle  proved  above  the  Quaker's  limit ;  thus,  in  ignoble 
confederacy,  I  and  the  off-scourings  of  the  Curranhilty  hunt 
pursued  our  way  across  some  four  miles  of  country.  When  at 
length  we  parted  it  was  with  extreme  regret  on  both  sides.  A 
river  crossed  our  course,  with  boggy  banks  pitted  deep  with  the 
hoof-marks  of  our  forenmners;  I  suggested  it  to  the  Quaker, 
and  discovered  that  Nature  had  not  in  vain  endued  him  with  the 
hindquarters  of  the  hippopotamus.  I  presume  the  others  had 
jumped  it ;  the  Quaker,  with  abysmal  flounderings,  walked  through 
and  heaved  himself  to  safety  on  the  farther  bank.  It  was  the 
dividing  of  the  ways.  My  friendly  company  turned  aside  as  one 
man,  and  I  was  left  with  the  world  before  \vi^^  %xA  no  \g3cA^  ^a:^^ 
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the  hoof-marks  in  the  grass.  These  prraently  1^  me  to  a  roid, 
on  the  other  Bide  of  which  was  a  bank,  that  was  at  once  added  to 
the  Qtaker's  black  hst  The  rain  had  again  began  to  fall  heavily, 
and  was  soaking  in  about  my  elbows ;  Z  suddenly  ask^  mysdf 


why,  in  Heaven's  name,  I  should  go  any  further.  No  adequate 
reason  occurred  to  me,  and  I  turned  in  what  I  believed  to  be  the 
direction  of  Drumcurran. 

I  rode  on  for  possibly  two  or  three  miles  without  seeing  a 
homan  b^ng,  tmXiV,  Ixcim.  the  to^  of  a  hill  I  descried  a  solitaiy 
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lady  rider.  I  started  in  pursuit.  The  rain  kept  blurring  my  eye- 
glass, but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  rider  was  a  schoolgirl  with 
hair  hanging  down  her  back,  and  that  her  horse  was  a  trifle  lame. 
I  pressed  on  to  ask  my  way,  and  discovered  that  I  had  been 
privileged  to  overtake  no  less  a  person  than  Miss  Bobbie  Bennett. 
My  question  as  to  the  route  led  to  information  of  a  varied 
character.  Miss  Bennett  was  going  that  way  herself  ;  her  mare 
had  given  her  what  she  called  *  a  toss  and  a  half/  whereby  she 
had  strained  her  arm  and  the  mare  her  shoulder,  her  habit  had 
been  torn,  and  she  had  lost  all  her  hairpins. 

*  I'm  an  awful  object,'  she  concluded ;  *  my  hair's  the  plague  of 
my  life  out  hunting !     I  declare  I  wish  to  goodness  I  was  bald  I ' 

I  struggled  to  the  level  of  the  occasion  with  an  appropriate 
protest.  She  had  really  very  brilliant  grey  eyes,  and  her  com- 
X)lexion  was  undeniable.  Philippa  has  since  explained  to  me  that 
it  is  a  mere  male  fallacy  that  any  woman  can  look  well  with  her 
hair  down  her  back,  but  I  have  always  maintained  that  Miss 
Bobbie  Bennett,  w4th  the  rain  glistening  on  her  dark  tresses, 
looked  uncommonly  well. 

'  I  shall  never  get  it  dry  for  the  dance  to-night,'  she  com- 
plained. 

*  I  wish  I  could  help  you,'  said  I. 

*  Perhaps  you've  got  a  hairpin  or  two  about  you  ! '  said  she, 
with  a  glance  that  had  certainly  done  great  execution  before 
now. 

I  disclaimed  the  possession  of  any  such  tokens,  but  volun- 
teered to  go  aod  look  for  some  at  a  neighbouring  cottage. 

The  cottage  door  was  shut,  and  my  knockings  were  answered 
by  a  stupefied-looking  elderly  man.  Conscious  of  my  own 
absurdity,  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  hairpins. 

'  I  didn't  see  a  hare  this  week  ! '  he  responded  in  a  slow 
bellow. 

*  Hairpins  I '  I  roared  ;  *  has  your  wife  any  hairpins? ' 

'  She  has  not.'  Then,  as  an  after-thought,  '  She's  dead  these 
ten  years.' 

At  this  point  a  young  woman  emerged  from  the  cottage,  and, 
with  many  coy  grins,  plucked  from  her  own  head  some  half-dozen 
hairpins,  crooked,  and  grey  with  age,  but  still  hairpins,  and  as 
such  well  worth  my  shilling.  I  returned  with  my  spoil  to  Miss 
Bennett,  only  to  be  confronted  with  a  fresh  difficulty.  The  arm 
that  she  had  strained  was  too  stiff  to  raise  to  her  head. 

Miss  Bobbie  turned  her  handsome  eyes  upon  uie.  *  It's  no 
use,'  she  said  plaintively,  *  I  can't  do  it  I ' 
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I  looked  up  and  down  the  road ;  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  I 
offered  to  do  it  for  h^r. 

Miss  Bennett's  hair  was  long,  thick,  and  soft;  it  was  also 
slippery  with  rain.  I  twisted  it  conscientiously,  as  if  it  were  a 
hay  rope,  until  Miss  Bennett,  with  an  irrepressible  shriek,  told 
me  it  would  break  off.  I  coiled  the  rope  with  some  snccess,  and 
proceeded  to  nail  it  to  her  head  with  the  hairpins.  At  all  the 
most  critical  points  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  horses  moved  ;  hair* 
pins  were  driven  home  into  Miss  Bennett's  skull,  and  were  with 
difficulty  plucked  forth  again ;  in  fact,  a  more  harrowing  peir- 
formance  can  hardly  be  imagined,  but  Miss  Bennett  bore  it  with 
the  heroism  of  a  pin-cushion. 

I  was  putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  coiflfore  when 
sound  made  me  look  round,  and  I  beheld  at  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards  the  entire  hunt  approaching  us  at  a  foot  pace.  I  Io8t 
my  head,  and,  instead  of  continuing  my  task,  I  dropped  the  last 
hairpin  as  if  it  were  red-hot,  and  kicked  the  Quaker  away  to  the 
far  side  of  the  road,  thus,  if  it  were  possible,  giving  the  position 
away  a  shade  more  generously. 

There  were  fifteen  riders  in  the  group  that  overtook  us,  and 
fourteen  of  them,  including  the  Whip,  were  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear ;  the  fifteenth  was  Mr.  Tomsy  Flood,  and  he  showed  no  sign 
of  appreciation.  He  shoved  his  horse  past  me  and  up  to  Miss 
Bennett,  his  red  moustache  bristling,  truculence  in  every  outline 
of  his  heavy  shoulders.  His  green  coat  was  muddy,  and  his  hat 
had  a  cave  in  it.     Things  had  apparently  gone  ill  with  him. 

Flurry's  witticisms  held  out  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half; 
I  do  not  give  them,  because  they  were  not  amusing,  but  they  all 
dealt  ultimately  with  the  animosity  that  I,  in  common  with 
himself,  should  henceforth  have  to  fear  from  Mr.  Flood. 

'  Oh,  he's  a  holy  terror  ! '  he  said  conclusively  ;  *  he  was  riding 
the  tails  off  the  bounds  to-day  to  best  me.  He  was  near  kiUing 
me  twice.  We  had  some  words  about  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  very 
near  took  my  whip  to  him.  Such  a  bull-rider  of  a  fellow  I  never 
saw !  He  wouldn't  so  much  as  stop  to  catch  Bobbie  Bennett's 
horse  when  I  picked  her  up,  he  was  riding  so  jealous.  His  own 
girl,  mind  you  !  And  such  a  crumpler  as  she  got  too  !  I  declare 
she  knocked  a  groan  out  of  the  road  when  she  struck  it  !  ' 

*  She  doesn't  seem  so  much  hurt  ?  *  I  said. 

'  Hurt !  '  said  Flurry,  flicking  casually  at  a  hound.  '  You 
couldn't  hurt  that  one  unless  you  took  a  hatchet  to  her  !  ' 

The  rain  had  reached  a  pitch  that  put  further  hunting  out 
of  the  question,  and  we  bumped  home  at  that  intolerable  pace 


I, 
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known  as  a  *  hounds'  jog.'  I  spent  the  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon over  a  fire  in  my  bedroom  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  Drumcurran, 
official  letters  to  write  having  mercifully  provided  me  with  an 
excuse  for  seclusion,  while  the  bar  and  the  billiard-room  hummed 
below,  and  the  Quaker's  three-cornered  gallop  wreaked  its  in- 
evitable revenge  upon  my  person.  As  this  process  continued, 
and  I  became  proportionately  embittered,  I  asked  myself,  not  for 
the  first  time,  what  Philippa  would  say  when  introduced  to  my 
present  circle  of  acquaintances. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  a  dance  was  to  take  place  at 
the  hotel,  given,  as  far  as  I  could  gather,  by  the  leading  lights  of 
the  Curranhilty  Hunt.  A  less  jocund  guest  than  the  wreck  who 
at  the  pastoral  hour  of  nine  crept  stiffly  down  to  *  chase  the  glow- 
ing hours  with  flying  feet  *  could  hardly  have  been  encountered. 
The  dance  was  held  in  the  coffee-room,  and  a  conspicuous  object 
outside  the  door  was  a  saucer  bath  full  of  something  that  looked 
like  flour. 

'  liub  your  feet  in  that,'  said  Flurry  ;  •  that's  French  chalk  I 
They  hadn't  time  to  do  the  floor,  so  they  hit  on  this  dodge.' 

I  complied  with  this  encouraging  direction,  and  followed  him 
into  the  room.  Dancing  bad  already  begun,  and  the  first  sight 
that  met  my  eyes  was  Miss  Bennett  in  a  yellow  dress  waltzing 
with  Mr.  Tomsy  Flood.  She  looked  very  handsome,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  accident,  she  was  getting  round  the  sticky  floor  and 
her  still  more  sticky  partner  with  the  swing  of  a  racing  cutter. 
Her  eye  caught  mine  immediately,  and  with  confidence.  Clearly 
our  acquaintance  that,  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes,  had 
blossomed  tropically  into  hair-dressing,  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
wither.  Nor  was  I  myself  allowed  to  vrither.  Men,  known  and 
unknown,  plied  me  with  partners,  till  my  shirt  cuff  was  black 
with  names,  and  the  number  of  dances  stretched  away  into  the 
blue  distance  of  to-morrow  morning.  The  music  w^as  supplied  by 
the  organist  of  the  church,  who  played  vdth  religious  unction 
and  at  the  pace  of  a  processional  hymn.  I  put  forth  into  the 
m(^lee  with  a  junior  Bennett,  inferior  in  calibre  to  Miss  Bobbie, 
but  a  strong  goer,  and,  I  fear,  made  but  a  sorry  d^but  in  the  eyes 
of  Drumcurran.  At  every  other  moment  I  bumped  into  the 
unforeseen  orbits  of  those  who  reversed,  and  of  those  who  walked 
their  partners  backwards  down  the  room  with  faces  of  ineffable 
supremacy.  Being  unskilled  in  these  intricacies  of  an  elder 
civilisation,  the  younger  Miss  Bennett  fared  but  ingloriously  at 
my  hands;  the  music  jxmnded  interminably  on,  until  the  heel  of 
Mr.  Flood  put  a  period  to  our  sufferings. 
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•The  nasty  dirty  filthy  brute  1 '  shrieked  the  younger  Miss 
Bennett  in  &  single  breath  ;  '  he's  torn  the  gown  off  my  back  ! " 

She  whirled  me  to  the  cloak-room ;  we  parted,  mataaily 
unregretted,  at  its  door,  and  by,  I  fear,  common  consent,  evaded 
our  second  dance  together. 

Many,  many  times  during  the  evening  I  asked  myself  why  I 
did  not  go  to  bed.  Perhaps  it  was  the  remembrance  that  my 
bed  was  situated  some  ten  feet  above  the  piano  in  a  direct  line; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  the  night  wore  on  and  found  me 
stUl  working  my  way  down  my  shirt  cuff.  I  sat  out  as  luuch  as 
possible,  and  found  my  partners  to  be,  as  a  body,  pretty,  talkative, 
and  ill-dressed,  and  during  the  evening  I  had  many  and  varied 
opportunities  of  observing  the  rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Knox's 
flirtation  with  Miss  Bobbie  Bennett.  Prom  No.  4  to  No.  8 
they  were  invisible ;  that  they  were  behind  a  screen  in  the 
commercial-room  might  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Flood's  thonder- 
iloud  presence  in  the  passage  outside. 

At  No,  9  the  young  lady  emerged  for  one  of  her  dances 
with  me ;  it  was  a  bam  dance,  and  particularly  trying  to  my 
momently  stiffening  muscles ;  but  Miss  Bobbie,  whether  in  dancing 
or  sitting  out,  went  in  for  '  the  rigour  of  the  game.'  She  was  in 
as  hard  condition  as  one  of  her  uncle's  hounds,  and  for  a  fol!  fifteen 
minutes  I  capered  and  swooped  beside  her,  larding  the  lean  earth 
as  I  went,  and  replying  but  spasmodically  to  her  even  flow  of 
conversation, 

'  That'll  take  the  stiffness  out  of  you  ! '  she  exclaimed,  as  the 
organist  slowed  down  reverentially  to  a  conclusion,  '  I  had  a  bet 
with  Flurry  Knox  over  that  dance.  He  said  you  weren't  up  to  mj 
weight  at  the  pace  ! ' 

I  led  her  forth  to  the  refreshment  table,  and  was  watching 
with  awe  her  fearless  consumption  of  claret  cup  that  I  would  not 
have  touched  for  a  sovereign,  when  Flurry,  with  a  partner  on  his 
arm,  strolled  past  us. 

'  Well,  you  won  the  gloves.  Miss  Bobbie  I '  he  said.  '  Don't  yon 
wish  you  may  get  them  ! ' 

'  Gloves  without  the  g,  Mr.  Knox ! '  replied  Mias  Bennett,  in 
a  voice  loud  enough  to  reach  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  Mr. 
Thomas  Flood  was  burying  his  nose  in  a  very  brown  whiskey- 
and-soda, 

'  Your  hair's  coming  down ! '  retorted  Flurry,  '  Ask  Major 
Yeates  if  he  can  spare  you  a  few  hairpins  ! ' 

Swifter  than  lightning  Miss  Bennett  hurled  a  macaroon  at 
her  retreating  foe,  missed  him,  and  subsided  laughing  on  to  ft 
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eofa.  I  niupped  my  brow  and  took  my  seat  beside  her,  wonderiDg 
bow  much  lunger  I  could  live  up  to  the  social  exigeucies  of 
Drumcurran. 

Miss  Bennett,  however,  proved  excellent  company.  She  told 
me  artfully,  and  inch  by  inch,  all  that  Mr,  Flood  had  said  to  her 
on  the  subject  of  my  hair-dressing ;  she  admitted  that  she  had. 


ns  a  punishment,  (.-ut  hiin  ont  of  thrcn  i1anc<-s  and  Riven  thrm  to 
Fliirrv  Knox.  When  I  ninurkcd  that  in  faimcpfi  they  should 
have  hccn  i'i\{-l\  to  mv,  hhv  diirt{-<]  a  vei-j-  attractive  glance  at  mc, 
and  pertinently  observcil  that  1  bad  not  asked  for  them. 

Ah  ste,ils  the  duwn  inln  a  te vemi  room, 
And  siiys  '  He  i>f  uoii.l  cheer,  the  diiy  is  l»orn  1  * 
«o  did  the  rumour  of  supper  pusN  uinung  the  chaperons,  male  and 
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female.  It  was  obviously  due  to  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  thinfrs 
that  Mrs.  Beunett  was  apportioned  to  me,  and  I  found  myself  in 
the  gratifying  position  of  heading  with  her  the  procession  to 
sapper.  My  impressions  of  Mrs,  Bennett  ai-e  few  but  saUent. 
She  wore  an  apple-green  su-tin  dress  and  filled  it  tightly ;  rightly 
mistrusting  the  hotel  supper,  she  had  imported  sandwiches  and 
cake  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and,  wanned  by  two  glasses  of 
sherry,  she  made  me  the  recipient  of  the  remarkable  confidence 
that  she  had  but  two  back  teeth  in  her  head,  but,  thank  God, 
they  met.  "When,  with  the  other  starving  men.  I  fell  upon  the 
remains  of  the  feast,  I  regretted  that  I  had  declined  her  offer  of  a 
sandwich. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  evening  I  am  unable  to  give  a  detailed 
account.  Let  it  not  for  one  instant  be  imagined  that  I  had 
looked  upon  the  wine  of  the  Eoyal  Hotel  when  it  was  red,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  colour;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  espied  an 
inconspicuous  corner  in  the  entrance  hall,  and  there  I  fust 
smoked  a  cigarette,  and  subsequently  sank  into  troubled  sleep. 
Thiough  my  dreams  I  was  aware  of  the  measured  pounding  of 
the  piano,  of  the  clatter  of  glasses  at  the  bar,  of  wheels  in  the 
street,  and  then,  more  clearly,  of  Flurry's  voice  assuring  Miss 
Bennett  that  if  siic'd  only  wait  for  another  dance  he'd  get  the 
B.M.  out  of  bed  to  do  her  hair  for  her — then  again  oblivion. 

At  some  later  period  I  was  dropping  down  a  chasm  on  the 
Quaker's  back,  and  landing  with  a  shock;  I  was  twisting  his 
mane  into  a  chignon,  when  he  turned  round  his  head  and  caught 
my  arm  in  his  teeth.  I  awoke  with  the  dew  of  terror  on  my 
forehead,  to  find  Miss  Bennett  leaning  over  me  in  a  scarlet  cloak 
with  a  hood  over  her  head,  and  shaking  me  by  my  coat  sleeve. 

'Major  Yeates,' she  began  at  once  in  a  hurried  whisper,  'I 
want  you  to  find  Flurry  Knox,  and  tell  him  there's  a  plan  to  feed 
his  hounds  at  six  o'clock  this  morning  so  as  to  spoil  tbeir 
bunting ! ' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?  '  I  Eisked,  jumping  up. 

'  My  little  brother  told  me.  He  came  in  with  us  to-night  to 
see  the  dance,  and  he  was  hanging  round  in  the  stables,  and  he 
heard  one  of  the  men  telling  another  there  was  a  dead  mule  in 
an  outhouse  in  Bride's  Alley,  all  cut  up  ready  to  give  to  Mr. 
Knox's  hounds.' 

'  But  why  shouldn't  they  get  it  ? '  I  asked  in  sleepy  stupidity. 

'  Is  it  fill  them  up  with  an  old  mule  just  before  they're  going 
out  hunting.? '  flashed  Miss  Bennett.  '  Hurry  and  tell  Mr.  Knox ; 
don't  let  Tomsy  Flood  see  you  telbng  him — or  any  one  else.' 
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'  Oh,  then  it's  Mr.  Flood's  game  ? '  I  said,  grasping  the  situation 
at  length. 

*It  is,*  said  Miss  Bennett,  suddenly  turning  scarlet;  *  he's  a 
disgrace  !     I'm  ashamed  of  him !     I'm  done  with  him ! ' 

I  resisted  a  strong  disposition  to  shake  Miss  Bennett  by  tho 
hand. 

*  I  can't  wait,*  she  continued.  *  I  made  my  mother  drive  back  a 
mile — she  doesn*t  know  a  thing  about  it  —I  said  I*d  left  my  purse 
in  the  cloak-room.     Good-night !    Don't  tell  a  soul  but  Flurrj' !  * 

She  was  off,  and  upon  my  incapable  shoulders  rested  the 
responsibility  of  the  enterprise. 

It  was  past  four  o'clock,  and  the  last  bars  of  the  last  waltz  were 
being  played.  At  the  bar  a  knot  of  men,  with  Flurry  in  their 
midst,  were  tossing  '  Odd  man  out '  for  a  bottle  of  champagne. 
Flurry  was  not  in  the  least  drunk,  a  circumstance  worthy  of 
remark  in  his  present  company,  and  I  got  him  out  into  the  hall 
and  unfolded  my  tidings.  The  light  of  battle  lit  in  his  eye  as  he 
listened. 

*  I  knew  by  Tomsy  he  was  shaping  for  mischief,'  he  said 
coolly ;  *  he's  taken  as  much  liquor  as'd  stiffen  a  tinker,  and  he's 
only  half-drunk  this  minute.  Hold  on  till  I  get  Jerome  Hickey 
and  Cliarlie  Knox — they're  sober  ;  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute.* 

I  was  not  present  at  the  council  of  war  thus  hurriedly  con- 
vened ;  I  was  merely  informed  when  they  returned  tliat  we  were 
all  to  *  hurry  on.*  My  best  evening  pumps  have  never  recovered 
the  subsequent  proceedings.  They,  with  my  swelled  and  aching 
feet  inside  them,  wore  meed  down  one  filthy  lane  after  another, 
until,  somewhere  on  the  outskirts  of  Drumcurran,  Flurry  pushed 
open  the  gate  of  a  yard  and  went  in.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock 
on  that  raw  December  morning;  low  down  in  the  sky  a  hazy 
moon  shed  a  diffused  light ;  all  the  surrounding  houses  were  still 
and  dark.  At  our  footsteps  an  angry  bark  or  two  came  from  inside 
the  stable. 

*  Whisht ! '  said  Flurry,  *  I'll  say  a  word  to  them  before  I  open 
the  door.* 

At  his  voice  a  chorus  of  hysterical  welcome  arose;  without 
more  delay  he  flung  open  the  stable  door,  and  instantly  we  were 
all  knee  deep  in  a  rush  of  hounds.  There  was  not  a  moment 
lost.  Flurry  started  at  a  quick  run  out  of  the  yard  with  the 
whole  pack  pattering  at  his  heels.  Charley  Knox  vanished  ;  Dr. 
Hickey  and  I  followed  tlie  hounds,  splashing  into  puddles  and 
hobbling  over  patches  of  broken  stones,  till  we  left  the  town 
behind  and  hedges  arose  on  either  hand. 


turoco 
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'  Here's  the  house  I '  said  Flony,  etopping  short  at  a  low 
entrance  gate ; '  many's  tho  timg  I've  been  here  when  his  father 
had  it ;  if  11  be  a  queer  thing  if  I  can't .  find  a  window  I  caa 
manE^e,  and  the  old  cook  he  hEs  is  as  deaf  ae  the  dead.' 

He  and  Dr.  Hickey  went  in  at  the  gate  with  the  hooods ;  I 
hesitated  ignobly  in  the  mnd. 

'  This  isn't  an  B.M's.  job,'  said  Flurry  in  a  whisper,  oloeing 
the  gate  in  my  face  ;  '  yon  stole  a  horse  with  me,  but  you'd  best 
keep  clear  of  honse-braiking.' 

I  accepted  his  advice,  bat  I  may  admit  that  before  1  turned 
for  home  a  sash  was  gently  raised,  a  light  had  sprung  up  idj 
of  the  lower  windows,  and  I  heard  Flnrry's  voice  saying, 
over,  over  I '  to  his  honnds. 

Thflte  seemed  to  me  to  be  no  interval  at  all  between  < 
events  and  the  moment  when  I  woke  in  bright  sunlight  to  Sai 
Dr.  Hickey  standing  by  my  bedside  in  a  red  coat  with  a  tall  glw 
in  his  baud, 

'  It's  nine  o'clock,'  he  said.  'I'm  jnst  after  waking  Flurry  Knas. 
There  wasn't  one  stirring  in  the  hotel  fill  I  went  dowu  uii 
palled  the  "boots"  from  under  the  kitchen  table!  It's  well  faros 
the  meet's  in  the  town ;  and,  by-the-bye,  yonr  grey  horee  haefonr 
legs  on  him  the  size  of  bolsters  this  morning ;  he  won't  bi>  6t  to 
go  out,  I'm  afraid.     Drink  this  anyway,  you're  in  the  want  of  U.' 

Dr.  Hickey's  eyelids  were  rather  pink,  but  his  band  w« 
as  steady  as  a  rock.  The  wbiskey-and-soda  was  singularly  nn- 
tempting. 

'  What  happened  last  night  ?  '  I  asked  eagerly  as  I  frulped  it 

'  Oh,  it  all  went  off  very  nicely,  thank  you,'  said  Hickey,  twist- 
ing his  black  beard  to  a  point.  'We  benched  as  many  of  tho 
hounds  in  Flood's  bed  as'd  fit,  and  we  shut  the  lot  into  the  room. 
We  had  them  just  comfortable  when  we  heard  his  latchkey  below 
at  the  door.'     He  broke  o£f  and  began  to  snigger. 

'  Well  ?  '  I  said,  sitting  bolt  upright. 

'  Well,  he  got  in  at  last,  and  he  lit  a  candle  then.  That  took 
him  five  minutes.  He  was  pretty  tight.  We  were  looking  •* 
him  over  the  banisters  until  he  started  to  come  up,  and  acced- 
ing as  he  came  up,  we  went  on  up  the  top  flight.  He  stood 
admiring  his  candle  for  a  while  on  the  landing,  and  we  wondered 
he  didn't  hear  the  hounds  snuffing  under  the  door.  He  opened 
it  then,  and,  on  the  minute,  three  of  them  bolted  out  betwe"" 
his  legs.'  Dr.  Hickey  again  paused  to  indulge  in  M^histophflllM 
laughter.  'Well,  you  know,'  he  went  on,  'when  a  mttn  in  poor 
Tomsy's  condition  sees  six  dogs  jumping  out  of.  his  bed  he's  apt 
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to  make  a  wrong  diagnosis.  He  gave  a  roar,  and  pitched  the 
candlestick  at  them,  and  ran  for  his  hfe  downstairs,  and  all  the 
hoonds  after  him.  "  Gone  away  !  "  Bcreeches  that  devil  Flurry, 
pelting  downstairs  on  top  of  them  in  the  dark.  I  beUeve  1 
screeched  too." 


'  Good  heavens  ! '  I  gasped,  '  I  was  well  out  of  that ! ' 

'  Well,  you  were,'  admitted  the  Doctor.  '  However,  Tomsy 
bested  them  in  the  dark,  and  he  got  to  ground  in  the  pantry.  I 
heard  the  cups  and  saucers  go  as  he  slammed  the  door  on  the 
hounds'  noses,  and  the  minute  he  was  in  Flurry  turned  the  key 
on  him.  "  They're  real  dogs,  Tomsy,  my  buck  I  "  says  Flurry, 
just  to  quiet  him ;  and  there  we  left  him.' 

'Was  he  hurt?'  I  asked,  conscious  of  the  triviality  of  the 
question. 

'  Well,  he  lost  his  brash,'  replied  Dr.  Hickey.  '  Old  Merrylegs 
tore  the  coat-tails  off  him ;  we  got  them  on  the  floor  when  we 
struck  a  light ;  Flurry  has  them  to  nail  on  his  kennel  door. 
Charley  Knox  had  a  pleasant  time  too,'  he  went  on,  '  with  the 
man  that  brought  the  barrow-load  of  meat  to  the  stable.  We 
picked  out  the  tastiest  bits  and  arranged  them  round  Flood's 
breakfast  table  for  him.  They  smelt  very  nice.  Well,  I'm  delay- 
ing you  with  my  talking ' 

Flurry's  hounds  had  the  nm  of  the  season  that  day.  I  saw  it 
admirably  throughout —from  Miss  Bennett's  pony  cart.  She 
cLrove  extremely  well,  in  spite  of  her  strained  arm. 
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r   Angust    evening  in    '97    saw    me    floating    in 

■jly,  driftingly,  down  the  oily  current  of  the  Mdiugidiu^  rivtr, 

South  Africa,  revelling  in  the  coming  coolness  of  the  day's 
„jchne,  yet  keenly  conscious  of  the  charm  of  never  knowing  at 
what  moment  some  unexpected  chance  of  using  my  favourite 
weapons,  then  lying  at  my  side,  might  not  present  itself. 

My  Kaffirs   paddled   slowly  in   harmony  with    the  delicions 

et  ot  the  scene,  their  bronzed  muscles  moving  with  perfect 
cane,  their  tongues  tied  in  sympathy  with  the  surrotmdiny  calm, 
whilst  yet,  with  timely,  noiseless  stroke  they  kept  our  bows  in 
mid-channel,  and  swept  us  clear  of  every  bank  or  bar  of  sand  thai 
here  and  thcro  fretted  the  current  of  the  stream. 

Alligators  lay  sleeping,  perhaps  philosophising,  on  every  Band 
bank,  in  the  hush  of  the  evening,  undisturbed  by  our  silent 
passage,  tind  here  and  there  a  herd  of  waterbuck  or  of  brindled 
gnu  fed  close  down  to  the  banks,  and  barely  raised  their  heads 
as  we  glided  by  them.  Birds  of  beautiful  plumage  hawked  their 
insect  food  over  the  glass  of  the  stream  which  mirrored  their 
painted  beauty,  and  kingfishers  hung  poised  like  living  jewels, 
quivering  in  the  sunset,  till,  with  a  fall  hke  a  flash  of  light,  they 
broke  the  surface  and  bore  away  their  silver  prey. 

My  rifles  lay  beside  me,  a  '303  and  -577,  for  I  was  retnmiiig 
from  a  shooting  trip  up  towards  the  Zambesi,  and  making  mj 
way  down  to  Beira,  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  to  embark  for 
England;  but  I  hod  not  much  hope  of  their  bein^  of  farther 
service.  I  was  alone,  and  had  been  so  for  many  months ;  spcfft 
had  been  good,  toil  incessant,  but  I  had  made  a  more  tiian 
average  bag  of  all  sorts  of  game,  and  I  was  content ;  my  only 
longing  now  was  for  the  grip  of  an  English  hand  and  the  sooud  of 
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an  English  tongue.  Bat  all  was  not  yet  over ;  for  as  we  swi-pt 
by  a  sandbftiik  in  the  bend  of  the  stream  I  recognised  a  country 
where  I  had  seen  good  buffalo  spoor  when  going  norlh,  ami  as 
I  wished  to  get  a  better  head  than  I  had  as  yet  secured,  I  culled 
a  halt,  and  my  Kaffir  boys  paddled  gladly  in,  nothing  luth  to 
spend  a  couple  of  days  in  peace—  that  was  their  dream  no  doubt 
— and  they  quickly  pitched  my  tent,  a  flimsy  canvas  at  best, 
that  did  not  take  long  to  put  u\>,  on  the  top  of  the  sandbank. 

The  hoys  themselves  camped  nearer  to  the  canoe,  about  loO 
yards  away  from  me,  and  close  to  the  river,  which  here  descriliLti 
an  arc.  whose  chord,  a  straight  hne  of  high  cane  or  reed,  enclused 


ti  \>:\Vf  patch  of  saiicllmnk  si.mc  4IIII  yards  in  l.ngth  by  ;i(H)  in 
width,  111'  which  (lur  camp  was  furmed. 

Hnffald  tracks  wire  hen'  in  abimdance,  and  I  felt  sure  of 
sum-KK  in  that  lim-  at  any  rate  I  meant  doing  all  I  knf^w ;  hut 
I  niiticed  bisiiles  a  lirgi^  mimbt-r  of  lion  tracks  i>ii  the  liHrrr 
simd.  and  tli<'  idea  iTo.xsid  my  mind  that  I  might  yet  come  to 
ti-niis  with  firii'.  This  was  only  a  passing  thought,  however,  as  I 
hftil  heard  thusf  folk  roaring  ahuost  every  night,  and  I  paid  no 
fnrtlier  attention  bi-yoiid  thinking  that  they  were  rather  rirlicnioiis 
beasts,  that  talkeii  viry  big  at  night  and  yet  took  very  yooni  mn: 
not  to  give  thi-uisilvfs  away  by  day,  I  was,  however,  eviniuaiiy 
(lestint'ii  to  iiiiiki'  a  closer  aetpiaintance  than  was  jKrbiipt  htrinly 
necessary-,  anil  to  receive  a  formal  call  in  due  cinusc,  ViwV  ^vn^ 
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out   ol  visiting- hours,   one   which  might   Eblmost    indeed   have 
-looked  like  an  intrasiou  ;  and  this  was  the  bow. 

Afteo:  I  had  f&aished  my  supper  and  pulled  my  blankets  over 
iOB,  my  boys  having  gone  to  their  own  camp,  I  lay  awake  read- 
ing, ontil  I  wae  forced  to  haten  to  a  concert,  which,  gradually 
swelling  on  the  night  air,  commanded  attention  by  its  solemn 
beauty.  Eoll  after  roll,  roar  after  roar,  in  one  grand  harmony, 
the  great  voicea  of  the  mighty  beasts  shattered  the  silence.  WTio 
shall  describe  such  a  Bound  ?  Beautiful  and  strong  as  uothiiig 
else,  the  ur  pulses  with  its  power.  I  have  heard  the  cough  of  & 
charging  tiger,  the  moaning  roar^or  complaint  it  you  will — that 
he  makes  also  in  the  dead  of  night,  putting  the  jungles  for  milcS 
airound  him  under  the  hush  of  fear,  into  crouching  silence  ;  bol 
even  this 'grand  voice  strikes  on  a  lower  key,  and  here — not 
one — nor  two — nor  three— but  a  whole  troop — a  united  family 
of  hungry  hunters,  were  crying  out  withiu  300  yards  of  my 
flimsy  canvas.  As  I  listened  entranced  and  fascinated  by  the 
fury  and  force  of  it,  again  and  again  from  afar  came  pealing' 
back  a  double  echo,  roar  for  roar,  challenge  for  challenge  ;  id  ovw- 
increasing  nearness  and  harmony  the  answers  rang  from  another 
and  more  distant  troop. 

Who  shall  say  what  I  felt  ?  I  enjoyed  it  keenly,  having  no 
idea  or  sense  of  fear,  as  I  had  become  so  thoroughly  accnsttuncd 
to  hearing  the  lions  roar  in  the  distance,  and  it  had  not  struck 
me  that  I  should  prevent  their  coming  too  close — in  fact,  I 
thought  no  more  of  the  neat  roaring  than  I  had  ever  done  of  th& 
more  distant  thunder ;  but  soon  these  sounds  were  bushed,  sod 
before  long  I  heard  buffalo  grunting  close  by.  It  is  curious  to 
note  this  trait  in  the  buf^Io's  character ;  where  not  much  shot 
at  be  is  more  or  less  a  friendly  dispositioned  animal,  or  at  any 
rate  a  fearless  one,  as  he  will  sometimes  feed  up  to  within  100 
yards  of  your  tent ;  and  this  happened  once  to  my  knowledge. 
My  boys  were  chattering  round  their  fire,  and  I,  being  then 
after  elephant,  did  not  care  to  disturb  the  less  desired  game,  so 
taking  the  lantern  I  waved  it  at  them  outside,  and  they  mani 
quietly  away  without  stampede  or  hurry. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  I  started  next  morning,  accompanied 
by  four  Kaffir  boys,  to  find  tHe  bufhlo,  making  up  my  mind  to  * 
hard  day's  work.  Yet  how  httle  do  we  know  what  is  before  ust 
I  was  carrying  my  -577  express,  whilst  'Pinto,'  a  tall  mi 
splendidly  made  Zulu,  the  only  boy  on  whom  I  could  hope  to 
rely  at  a  pinch,  carried  my  '303,  the  rest  following.  Alta 
walking  some  ^QQ  -jax^,  -^^tU.^  through  heavy  cute-brake^  «•    ; 
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e)iicrt;e(1  ou  an  open  piece  of  ground,  a  cane  surrounded  amphi- 
tlitiatro,  with  one  Ismail  opening  on  the  further  hide ;  and  there, 
wherfj  the  ground  was  clear,  I  noticed  some  animal  lyiny  down, 
which  I  concluded  must  be  a  buck  that  the  lions  had  killed  during 
tlui  night.  Paying  no  attention  to  this,  I  was  walking  stt-adily 
on,  when  one  of  my  boys  whistled  softly,  and  pointing,  spoke  the 
magic  word  '  Xgonyamo.'  I  put  up  my  binocular  to  make  sure, 
and  found  that  the  boy  was  right.  There  lay  a  grandly  nianed 
lion,  seemingly  asleep. 

I  at  once  proceeded  to  sialk  him,  closely  followed  by  I'into, 
and  we  crawled  up  to  within  about  ninety  yards,  but  were  unable 
to  get  nearer  owing  to  a  dip  in  the  ground,  on  the  further  side  of 
which  he  lay  atop  of  the  rise.     We  succeeded  in  getting  behind 


a  f.nmll  deliudied  chinip  of  some  dozen  stalks  of  cane,  and  once 
tliert!  I  took  a  careful  sight  and  fired,  hitting  him  fair  and  square. 
On  receiving  the  bullet  he  sprang  into  thonir  with  a  hoarse  gnint 
of  rage  ami  piiin,  and  disappeiircd  with  two  or  three  great  bounds 
into  till'  cane  on  my  left,  when,  to  my  surprise,  another  lion 
sprang  out  of  the  growth  on  my  right,  and  crossing  the  narroAV 
Kpacc  disapprarcd  aftiT  tht>  first ;  and  though  I  fired  at  once 
he,  I  think,  esi-api-d  untouched,  liut  this  was  not  all  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  he  gone  than  a  third  showed,  followed  by  another  and 
yet  another,  till  six  grand  hensts  in  all  had  passed  in  quick  suc- 
cession. It  was  a  glorious  sight,  and  oni-  that  I  shall  never 
forget.  Jamming  in  anotlier  cartridge,  I  fired  again  at  the 
lust    one,  a   fine   lioness,  and    hit  licr  fairly,  for  hIw  ».\\w«ttvA. 
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to  the  shot  with  a  ioud  grant ;  but  flourishing  her  tail  she  dis- 
appeared after  the  others. 

By  this  time  all  ray  boys  had  run  away  except  Pinto,  who 
stood  by  me  till  I  had  wounded  the  second,  when  he  ran  oflf  too ; 
but  stopping  and  looking  back  I  beckoned  to  him,  and  he  pluckily 
ejoined  me,  and  then  whispered  that  we  must  get  back  as  qaickJj 
as  possible,  for  the  hons  would  in  all  probability  work  rouml 
for  our  wind,  and  if  only  one  had  seen  us,  we  should  have  tho 
united  troop  down  on  the  top  of  as.  This  latter  assertion  of  his, 
I  rather  doubted,  but  at  any  rate,  concluding  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valour,  we  retreated  as  far  as  the  trees  on 
the  edge  of  the  glade,  and  cUrohing  up  one  of  them,  gained  & 
lendid  position  from  which  to  cover  the  open  ground. 

We  had       -dly  been  quiet  in  the  tree  for  three  minutes,  when 

V  I  „ns  stalk  out  of  the  cane  and  stand  close  to  the  fringe 

Pi        igbty  yards  away,  evide  itly  acting  exactly  as  Pioto 

.Tjicvoia,  and  straining  to  get  our  wind.    Suddenly  something 

ii   wrong;    the   thieves    fell   out,  and  a  furious  fight  began. 

y  reared  up  on  their  hind  legs,  slapping,  biting,  and  cursing 

Lach  other  in  the  finest  form,  I  would  have  given  anything  lo 
been  able  to  photograph  them  i  they  fought,  and  to  pbono- 
g  1  the  sounds  emitted  in  their  iiu-y.  It  was  glorious  to  see 
and  hear  them,  and  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly  as  an  artistic  per- 
formance, as  also  did  Pinto  I  think,  all  the  more  no  doubt  from 
our  having  a  safe  seat  from  which  to  observe  so  rare  a  sight. 

Never  taking  my  eyes  off  the  lions,  I  bad  managed  in  the 
meantime  to  throw  my  left  arm  round  a  bough,  and  ao  to  secure 
my  position.  The  moment  they  came  to  the  ground  I  fired  at 
the  biggest  and  hit  him  heavily.  With  a  grunt  and  a  slight 
flourish  of  his  tail  he  acknowledged  the  bit,  while  his  massive 
head  drooped  to  the  ground,  his  fore-legs  straddled  wide,  and  he 
blundered  staggering  towards  the  cane,  which  I  thought  he  could 
never  reach.  This  be  did,  however,  and  I  watched  the  canes 
bend  and  shake  as  he  passed  through  till  he  reached  a  bush,  at 
which  he  seemed  to  stop,  and  I  then  turned  my  attention  to  the 
other  one,  which  also  I  feel  sure  that  I  hit,  as  afterwards  I  found  two 
blood  spoors  from  the  place  where  the  lions  had  stood.  On  firinf; 
the  second  shot  out  of  the  tree,  the  recoil  from  the  comparatively 
heavy  charge  knocked  my  feet  off  the  bough,  and  had  I  not 
luckily  had  my  arm  round  another  branch,  I  shoold  have  had  a 
heavy  fall. 

I  had  now  to  consider  what  was  best  to  do,  as  I  was  Tery  keen 
to  handle  some  ot  "Qouva  Uqq.  skins,  and  yet  had  no  desire  to  ran 
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any  unnecessary  risks ;  so  after  some  consideration  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  better  wait  a  little,  see  what  might 
happen,  and  at  any  rate  give  the  wounded  animals  time  to  die  if 
they  would,  or  failing  that,  for  their  wounds  to  stiffen. 

Meanwhile,  the  lions  continued  roaring  loudly,  but  I  could  see 
nothing  more  of  them,  though  by  the  sound  they  appeared  to  be 
moving  away  towards  the  open  plain,  when,  to  my  joy,  I  saw 
vultures  soaring  round  above  them,  then  dropping  lower  and 


lower.  Siivcriil  of  them  actually  setth-d  in  the  cane,  close  to  the 
bush  at  which  the  In^t  lion  but  one  had  to  all  appearance  stopped, 
some  more  settled  at  another  place  in  the  cane,  and  others  still 
kept  whevlin};  further  off,  apparently  over  a  wounded  animal. 
Both  I^into  and  I  at  once  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  two  lious  iload,  and  one  more  heavily  wounded,  and  I  betian 
to  wonder  wliolher  I  had  enough  preserving  powder  or  paste  left 
to  cure  their  skins  ;  fnrtht'r,  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  skin 
them  where  they  lay,  or  whether  I  had  better  have  t.V\«,m  c»x^^ 
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iBto    camp.     Thus   countiiig   my  chickens  betoxe  liiej  ^mn 
haAehed.     .  

Aftet  wBitixig  for  about  an  hour  I  wbm  disappointed  to  realifie 
that  the  vultures  had  diminished  in  jipmbear,  and  thafc.  none  were 
continuing  to  settle,  but  I  still  hoped  that  this  might  be  due  to 
their  having  spotted.us  iathe  tree^and  that  they  were  only  waiting 
tiU  we  had  gone,  or  elsei  that  another  lion  was  on  the  noove,  and 
they  w^re = afraid  to  go  down. 

Being  now  det  rmined  to  get  a  freah  supply  of  *577  caartridgei 
as  I  had  only  one  left,  6n  account  of  the  Kaffirs  liaVing  bolted 
with  my  spare  ones,  but  very  unwilling  to  lose  the  Ghance  of 
aoother  shot,  whidi  I  might  very  well  do  if  I  went  myself  to 
campi  I  asked  Pinto  to  go  and  get  me  some ;  but  ijiis  be  fia% 
srdhsed  to  do,  so  I  told  him  that  I  would  go*  and  that  be  mint 
remain  on  watch  in  the  tree,  with  my  ;677,  till  my  zetnin,  to 
which,  after  some  demur,  he  consented.  As  I  scrambled  down 
Irom  tiie  tree,  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  scores  and  seuns  in  Hhe 
bark  made  evidently  by  the  lions  when  sharpening  or  ^lAftgiwig 
th^  claws^  They  would  seem  to  have  tha  ^vm  bs|4t  as  have 
the  tigers  and  panthers  in  India,  wheg^  In  at^^pi^'  }im|^  fw 
mJB  tieqa/^iiy  find  the  soft  bark  of  fbe  s^mrf  or  oc^ton  tnee^ 
among  others,  heavily  scored  in  this  manner. 

With  the  'SOS  in  my  hand,  I  now  started  for  cainp,  passing 
through  the  200  yards  of  cane  brake  which  intervened  as 
quietly  and  quickly  as  I  well  could,  and  there  I  found  a  gang  of 
strange  Kaffirs  who  were  going  up  the  river  in  a  dug-out,  whom  I 
endeavoured  to  coax  into  accompanying  me  and  my  boys  in  our 
hunt  after  the  lions.  Even  *  a  little  temptation  *  failed,  as  they 
said  that  they  had  urgent  business  to  attend  to  elsewhere,  and 
they  attended  to  it  with  the  utmost  promptitude. 

Having  replenished  my  cartridge  bag  and  left  one  KafiBr  at 
the  camp,  I  took  the  other  back  to  the  tree  in  which  Pinto  was 
seated,  and  asked  for  news.  He  had  seen  nothing  more,  except 
that  some  few  vultures  had  returned  ;  so  after  some  delay  I  got 
the  boys  to  accompany  me  to  the  place  where  I  had  hit  the  last 
two  hons,  and  as  soon  as  we  got  there  we  found  a  heavy  trail  of 
blood  into  the  cane,  which  we  bombarded  at  once  with  clods,  and 
getting  no  response,  all  went  slowly  along  the  spoor.  I  soon 
caught  sight,  however,  of  a  second  blood  spoor  running  parallel  to 
us  on  the  left,  and  pointed  it  out  to  Pinto;  but  this  was  too 
strong,  and  all  the  boys  at  once  declined  to  go  on,  as  they  said 
that  it  was  too  dangerous  and  not  business ;  so  we  had  to  fall 
back. 
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On  reaching  the  open  again,  they  explained  that,  had  it  been 
a  question  of  following  up  one  wounded  lion  only,  they  would 
not  have  minded  continuing  on  the  spoor  ;  but  that  with  three  or 
four,  and  in  such  heavy  jungle,  the  thing  was  impossible — that 
we  might  pass  close  to  one  whilst  on  the  trail  of  another,  and 
be  charged  at  any  moment.  I  remembered,  however,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  that  the  boys — including  Pinto  even,  though  he  stopped 
quickly — had  all  bolted  like  hares  when  I  had  shot  a  lioness  on 
a  previous  occasion.  Such  being  the  case,  we  decided  to  go  to 
the  furthest  point,  where  I  had  shot  the  first  two  lions ;  but,  on 
arrival,  after  following  the  spoor  a  little  way  into  the  cane,  the 
boys  again  refused  to  go  on.  D^termined  to  get  the  beasts 
somehow,  even  if  I  had  to  spoil  their  skins,  I  circled  round 
outside  the  cane,  firing  through  the  high  grass  in  several  places 
up  wind,  hoping  in  this  way  to  bum  the  cane,  and  hunt  the 
unwounded  ones  out.  Unfortunately  the  grass  would  not  bum 
well,  and  the  fire  only  fan  through  the  cane,  burning  it  in 
patches  and  streaks,  taking  the  dry  leaves  and  rubbish  under- 
neath, but  not  laying  hold  on  the  cane  itself. 

After  sitting  down  and  waiting  some  time  under  the  shade  of 
the  tree  we  had  previously  climbed,  and  giving  the  boys  time  to 
pull  themselves  together  a  bit,  I  again  persuaded  them  to  follow 
me  into  the  cane,  at  the  same  spot  where  we  had  first  entered  it, 
as  we  had  seen  the  vultures  settling  anew.  This  time  we  got  a 
bit  further  in  on  the  spoors,  and  Pinto  picked  up  a  piece  of  bone 
with  fresh  blood  on  it,  a  memento  out  of  the  third  lion  I  had 
hit ;  a  little  further  on  wo  came  on  a  big  pool  of  blood, 
soaking  the  sand  and  grass,  and  further  still,  on  a  place  where 
a  third  lion  had  joined  the  two  others,  and  had  lain  down 
bleeding  heavily.  Pinto  now  whispered  that  he  could  hear 
one  of  them  growling  in  front  of  us,  and  being  unfortunately 
too  deaf  to  rely  upon  my  own  hearing,  and  unable  to  see  more 
than  three  or  foiu:  >  ards  into  the  tangled  cane,  I  had  to  take  his 
word  for  it,  and  again  retire.  Here  the  boys  all  made  a  stand, 
and  refused  to  go  in  again.  While  the  search  was  pro- 
ceeding tlie  fire  liad  not  reached  this  part  of  the  cane,  so  we 
waited  till  it  did  so,  and  then,  as  it  died  down,  I  tried  to  put 
life  into  my  boys  once  more ;  but  it  was  no  good,  and  Pinto 
alone,  though  his  teeth  were  literally  chattering  with  fear,  came 
up  to  the  scratch,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  good  and 
plucky.  AVc  two  then  walked  through  and  through  the  cane 
where  it  had  been  more  or  Kms  opened  up  by  the  fire,  and 
through  a  good  deal  of   unburnt  tangle    as  well,  but  ^Vl  V^  x^^ 
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ptiipose;  so  we  circled  outside  ^e  caaxe^throui^  tW  loqg^il^afis 
right  up  to  the  river  bank,  up  stream,  seeking^  to  j^dc  op  the  lions* 
tracks  should  they  have  crossed  the  plain ;  but  here  B^ffBonvm  fidled: 

Taking  one  more  long  turn  through  and  through  the  cane  in 
every  direction  and  finding  nothing,  I  at  last  thr^w  up  tiie 
sponge  and  walked  very  sadly  back  to  camp,  which  I  reached 
about  sundown,  to  find  that  my  boys  had  collected  no  firewodi 
to  speak  of.  I  found  them  talking  and,  no  doubt,  discussbg 
the  situation,  as  thBy  now  informed  me  that  they  had  be^i  toidi 
by  a  party  of  Kaffirs  who  had  passed  us  when  we  were  up  b^ond 
the  Moossapasso  river  (being  themselves  on  their  way  to  the  Zam-' 
besi),  that  they  had  camped  on  the  very  sandbank  we  were  now  cm, 
and  had  lost  one  of  their  men,  carried  away  by  the  Uons  at  night. 
Further,  they  told  me  that  the  lions  would  certainly  return 
during  the  night  to  look  for  their  mates,  and,  as  I  did  not  think 
this  at  all  unlikely,  I  kept  my  *677  handy  and  put  some  cartridges 
ready  by  me,  af  tar  I  had  cleaned  the  rifles,  had  my  supper,  and 
turned  in.  On  doing  so,  I  hoticed  that  the  boy  whoee  duty  it 
vS'as  to  wash  my  cups,  plates,  and  cooking  utCTisils^  had  neglec^ted 
to  do  his  work,  and  had  left  the  things  stacked  carelessly  on  a 
bucket  near  the  door  of  my  tent.  I  suppose  that  he  had  been 
afraid  to  cross  &om  his  camp  to  mine  in  the  dark,  so  did  not  call, 
though  my  fire  too  had  died  down,  and  wood  to  replenish  it  there 
was  none. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock.  I  had  lain  reading  for  some 
time,  and  after  putting  out  my  lantern,  had  curled  up  in  my 
blankets,  when  the  'lions  began  to  roar  again.  This  banished 
sleep  ;  so  getting  up  I  went  outside  to  listen,  and  made  out  that 
they  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer  through  the  cane,  so  taking 
my  binoculars,  I  lay  down  in  position  to  use  them  through  the 
opening  of  my  tent  doors,  which  were  flapping  quietly  in  the  night 
air,  and  my  rifle  lay  also  under  my  hand  ready  for  any  eventuahty. 

As  there  was  no  moon  it  was  very  dark,  though  the  night 
being  clear  some  glimmer  was  given  by  the  stars,  and  the  sky- 
line could  just  be  distinguished. 

The  roaring  continued,  and  the  volume  of  sound  swelled — 
nearer  and  even  nearer  the  angry  voices  echoed  in  unison,  but 
in  spite  of  binoculars  it  was  some  time  before  I  made  out  the 
forms  of  any  of  the  great  beasts  who  were  breaking  my  rest,  till 
two  of  them  moved  up  to  where  the  crest  of  the  sand  rose 
against  the  horizon,  and  their  forms  loomed  dark  against  the 
sky.  Having  satisfied  myself  in  this  way,  I  then  moved  back 
into  my  blankets  and  lay  with  my  rifle   alongside  of  me,  my 
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long  hunting  knife  stuck  upright  in  the  ground  beside  me,  and 
fell  to  wondering  what  would  happen  next  ?  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  heard  lions  roaring  within  eighty  yards,  and  I  was 
interested  in  listening  to  the  low  harsh  *gurr'  which  one  can 
only  hear  at  very  close  quarters. 

Fancying  that  the  lions  were  really  moving  down  to  the  river 
to  drink,  I  lay  listening,  when  suddenly  the  noise  ceased  instanta- 
neously, and  was  succeeded  by  the  silence  of  the  grave — a  hush 
that  could  be  absolutely  felt  seemed  to  fall  on  the  night — and 
I  knew  instinctively  that  they  had  got  my  wind,  and  that  if  they 
meant  giving  trouble  it  would  not  be  long  in  coming.  Then  I 
heard  another  sound,  that  of  my  boys  poling  the  canoe  away 
across  the  river,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  wisest  thing  they  could 
have  done ;  they  could  not  help  me,  as,  having  allowed  their  own 
fire  to  die  out,  they  had  no  firebrands  to  hurl  at  the  intruders. 

Thus  thrown  on  my  own  resoiurces,  I  began  to  consider  what 
was  my  wisest  course.  Should  I  light  my  lantern,  giving  the 
lions  the  chance  of  seeing  me  moving?  Should  I  fire  off  my 
rifle,  and  so  scare  them  and  perhaps  wantonly  throw  away  my 
chance  of  getting  on  better  terms  with  them  next  day  ?  Should 
I  join  issue  at  once  and  try  for  them,  with  the  odds  so  dead 
against  any  accurate  shooting?  This,  I  thought,  w^ould  be 
foolish  ;  and  to  have  merely  wounded  one  or  two  would  have 
complicated  matters.  In  this  case,  I  should  have  to  put  rifle, 
head  and  shoulders  out  through  the  door  of  my  tent,  and  should 
probably  see  nothing,  as  the  beasts  would  be  crouched  flat, 
whilst  I,  on  the  contrary,  should  expose  myself  to  view  and  a 
home  charge,  which,  so  long  as  I  lay  quiet,  was  improbable ;  and 
I  thought  too  that,  if  charging,  they  would  surely  give  three  roars, 
as  a  tiger  does  when  he  means  coming  in,  thus  giving  me  warn- 
ing ;  when,  if  they  did  not  actually  knock  the  tent  down,  or  by 
chance  charge  in  through  the  door,  they  could  hardly  get  right 
in  at  me. 

Having  thus  considered  the  situation  in  all  its  bearings  I 
determined,  like  the  Tar  Baby,  to  lie  low  and  say  nothing;  and  this 
I  did  in  a  silence  that  was  intense  with  a  strained  acuteness,  in 
which  the  proverbial  pin-drop  would  have  sounded  loud  enough  ; 
and  I  wished  I  was  out  of  it,  and  somewhere  else  where  I  could 
go  to  sleep  in  peace. 

Crash,  bang,  chitter,  and  all  was  uproar  for  a  moment,  as  the 
charging  brute  came  right  on  the  top  of  me,  pressing  in  the 
canvas  as  he  lit,  but  bounding  instantly  away  behind  my  head, 
scared,  I  suppose,  by  the  fall  of  all   the  tinplates,  dishe^^  ^vA 
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cooking  utensils  that  my  Kaffir  had  left  at  the  tent  comer  on- 
cleaned,  and  which  he  had  luckily  hit  hard  as  he  sprailg/ bringing 
them  down  with  a  clatter  that  was  too  much  for  his  nerves. 
This  was  coming  it  a  little  too  strong ;  so,  shoving  my  rifle  barrels 
outside  the  door,  I  fired  a  shot  low,  to  make  the  hoUow  bullet 
sing,  then  turning  round,  I  repeated  the  tune  in  the  opposite 
direction,  which  I  thought  the  lion  had  taken ;  and  soon  I  had 
.the  satisfaction  of  hearing  them  all  roar  again  in  the  cane,  bat 
now  a  good  two  hundred  yards  away.  Lighting  my  lantern,  I 
then  went  outside,  and  after  firing  again,  aiming  as  well  as  I  could 
judge  by  the  sounds,  I  shouted  to  my  Kaffirs  to  bring  back  the 
canoe,  which  they  did  immediately,  coming  up  in  a- body  to  my 
tent.  This  was  in  itself  a  good  performance,  and  one  that  I  had 
not  intended  to  ask  of  them,  as  I  thought  they  would  merely 
bring  the  boat  to  the  bank  below  my  tent.  I  explained  what 
had  happened,  and  told  them  that  I  intended  crossing  the  river 
to  get  some  sleep ;  so  taking  rifle,  cartridges,'  lantern  and  blankets 
with  us,  we  got  into  the  canoe  and  poled  across.  But  they  would 
not  even  camp  on  the  further  bank,  preferring  to  get  What  broken 
rest  they  could  in  the  canoe. 

AH  night  the  lions  continued  roaring,  and  at  daybreak  we  re- 
crossed  the  river,  and  went  up  to  the  tent,  which  we  found  they 
had  not  visited  again,  for  we  followed  all  their  tracks  as  they 
had  originally  come  down,  and  examined  the  spoor  of  the  one 
who  had  so  boldly  charged  the  tent,  which  was  plain  enough. 
The  Kafiirs  were  immensely  interested  and  excited  over  this,  as 
I  fancy  they  had  scarcely  believed  all  I  had  told  them  the  night 
before  ;  and  now  came  a  further  difficulty,  for  nothing  that  I 
could  say  or  promise  would  induce  the  boys  to  accompany  me 
again  in  one  last  bid  for  a  lion's  hide  ;  they  had  thoroughly  made 
up  the^'r  minds  that  it  was  not  good  enough,  were  utterly  demo- 
ralised, and  said  that  if  I  persisted  in  stopping  they  would  leave 
me ;  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  go,  that  they  would 
forfeit  wages  and  all,  rather  than  remain,  and  that  they  woulil 
not  even  stay  on  the  other  bank.  Even  Pinto  failed  me,  and 
firmly,  but  I  think  regretfully,  refused  to  accompany  me  for  even 
one  more  little  look  round  in  the  cane. 

Feeling  that  all  was  over,  and  that  I  was  powerless,  I  told 
the  boys  to  pack  up,  and  I  myself  went  round  to  see  if  I  could 
come  across  any  of  my  friends ;  but  was  again  disappointed.  I 
certainly  did  not  go  right  through  the  cane  again,  but  went  as 
far  as  I  cared  to  go  alone,  and  hunted  carefully,  when,  fiDding 
nothing,  I  turned  sorrowfully  for  camp,  where  I  found  the  boys 
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all  ready  packed  and  nuitiug  for  uie ;  so,  with  a  &»A  heart,  I  got 
into  the  boat  and  puldled  away  down  stream. 

Tims  igi  J  0111  ill  in  II  sly  I  was  forced  against  my  will  to  leave  tha 
lions  more  or  less  nuvsters  ot  the  situation  after  all,  though  some 
of  them  were  no  doubt  more  sore  than  I  was.  But  what  more 
could  I  have  done  ?  Had  there  been  a  moou  I  have  little  doubt 
that  I  should  have  taken  tea  with  some  of  them ;  hut  with 
no  moon — no  bait  to  entice  them — a  dense  cane  brake  in  which 
they  hid  by  day,  and  no  trustworthy  man  to  hack  me  and  carry 
a  second  gun,  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  tackled  the 
lot  alone.  Sorely  I  longed  for  a  good  'shikar'  elephant,  or 
even  for  a  few  good  dogs,  when  I  should  have  been  more  or  less 
master  of  the  situation,  and  this  article  would  have  been 
pleasanter  residing  at  the  last. 

As  for  buffalo,  I  afterwards  came  upon  an  immense  herd, 
and  had  the  good  luck  to  secure  some  very  fine  heads — but — 
sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows  lies  in  remembering— the  lions. 
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The  great  Tennis  match  at  Brighton,  between  Peter  Lathain  (the 
Rnglwh  champion)  and  Tom  Pettitt  (the  American  champion), 
aa  well  as  the  removal  of  the  old  Tennis  court  (under  the  Clock) 
at.Xjord's,  make  this  a  good  opportunity  forofiEeringafewremariu 
abont  the  '  Oame  of  Kings  ; '  and  if  I  can  do  anything  towards 
explaining  the  subject,  or  towards  showing  how  it  might  be  ex* 
plained,  it  will  I  hope  be  welcome  to  the  many  spectators  who  are 
sometimes  asked  extremely  harassing  questions  about  the  scoring 
by  their  lady  friends. 

Let  me  begin  by  pointing  out  a  few  fallacies. 

1.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  there  are  only  two  or  three 
courts  in  England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thirty  would  be  nearer 
the  mark,  for  there  are  courts  not  only  in  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, but  also  at  Brighton,  Manchester,  Oxford,  and  Cam- 
bridge (2),  besides  the  private  courts  in  various  parts  of  England. 

2.  As  to  the  fallacy  that  the  scoring  of  Tennis  cannot  be 
leamt,  it  is  true  that  it  has  been  found  h&rd  to  learn  ;  but  that  is 
surely  the  fault  of  the  teaching.  Most  subjects  can  be  made 
hard  to  learn  if  the  teacher  will  only  begin  to  use  the  technical 
terms  soon  enough.  '  Tambour,'  '  grille,'  '  hazard-side,'  '  chase 
worse  than  two ' — yes,  of  course,  they're  hard  to  learn  if  you 
begin  with  them. 

3.  A  third  fallacy  is  that  Tennis  is  the  same  as  Lawn  Tennis. 
This  may  be  christened  'the  ladies'  fallacy,'  and  maybe  illus- 
trated by  the  following  converaation. 

Lady.  I  hear  you  are  going  to  play  Tennis  this  morning; 
won't  it  be  rather  wet  ? 

Gentleman.  I  am  going  to  play  real  Tennis,  not  Lawn  Tennis. 
Keal  Tennis  is  played  in  a  covered  court. 

Ladij.    0\\,  m4efi4\    Quite  a  new  game  then  ? 
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Gentleman.    Yes ;  indeed,  some  hundreds  of  years  ago  Tennis 
was  not  played  much. 

Lady.     Oh,  then  it  must  have  been  revived  this  last  year — 
and  I  never  heard  of  it  I 

Gentleman  (in  despair).     Do  you  bicycle  very  much  ? 

Tennis  is  the  mother  of  Lawn  Tennis,  and  though  so  many 
more  people  admire  the  daughter,  it  is  partly  because  they  have 
not  been  properly  introduced  to  the  mother.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  best-known  (past  and  present) 
Lawn  Tennis  players  have  shown  great  keen- 
ness for  Tennis  of  late  years.  I  need  only 
mention  the  Benshaws,  Chapman,  Winkworth, 
Mahony,  Nesbit,  and  E.  F.  Doherty. 

I  shall  try  to  explain  the  game  in  a  new 
way.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
reader  understands  Lawn  Tennis  already. 
This  will  simplify  matters,  and  I  shall  only 
speak  of  the  single  game,  as  the  four-handed 
game  is  rarely  played  to-day. 

We  have  as  a  starting-point,  for  instance, 
two  players,  each  with  a  large-headed  racket, 
a  ball  of  a  certain  size,  a  net  over  which  the 
ball  has  to  be  hit,  and  the  ordinary  scoring,  • 
e.g.  15  love,  15  all,  30-15,  30  all,  40-30,  deuce, 
vantage,  deuce,  vantage,  game.  The  set  con- 
sists of  six  games,  though  '  deuce  and  vantage 
games  *  can  be  played.  *  Faults  '  and  *  double 
faults '  score  as  in  Lawn  Tennis. 

And  now  for  a  few  of  the  differences :  I 
shall  leave  out  a  great  many. 

As  to  the  implcfnentSy  the  Tennis  racket  has 
a  smaller  face  and  is  heavier  than  the  Lawn 
Tennis  racket,  because  the  Tennis  ball,  though 
about  the  same  size,  is  also  heavier  (it  is  more 
like  a  cricket  ball  in  this  respect). 

As  to  the  court,  the  Tennis  net  is  much 
higher  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  The  court  itself  has 
walls  on  all  its  four  sides,  and  a  pent-house  round  three  sides. 
The  best  way  to  describe  the  court  will  be  to  put  the  reader 
at  the  end  of  the  court,  behind  the  netting,  where  the  spectators 
usually  sit,  i.e.  in  the  dedans  (the  French  for  '  inside  ').  Any  ball 
which  is  played  over  the  net  into  this  dedans  counts  as  a  winning 
stroke. 
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Now  look  m  front  of  you,  over  the  net,  and  down  the  right- 
hand  wall.  It  does  not  go  straight  along,  but  there  is  a  buttress 
sticking  out,  called  the  tambour.  A  ball  hit  against  this  will 
come  off  at  an  angle  which  puzzles  beginners.  Diagram  1  will 
give  some  idea  of  this  tambour. 

Past  the  tambour,  in  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  court,  is  a 
little  'cupboard  without  a  door,'  called  the  grille,  and  when  a 
ball  is  played  over  the  net  into  chis  grille  it  is  a  mniiing  stroke. 
Lawn  Tennis  has  no  winning  strokes  of  this  kind,  though  they 
could  be  arranged  if  the  players  agreed  that  whoever  managed 
to  hit  a  certain  chair  or  lady's  parasol  (just  outside  the  court) 
should  score  the  point. 

Now  look  down  the  left-hand  side,  and  you  will  see  many 
openings  with  nettings ;  these  are  called  the  galleries,  and  the 
furthest  away  from  you  is  called  the  tciniiing  gallery,  because  a 
ball  played  over  the  net  into  it  is  a  winning  stroke. 

Across  the  floor  are  many  hues,  of  which  we  shall  see  the 
meaning  directly. 

As  to  the  game  itself,  we  have  already  seen  that  it  is  different 
from  Lawn  Tennis  in  two  or  three  respects ;  viz.  that 

(i)  It  has  certain  '  openings,'  into  which  it  is  a  winning  stroke 
to  play  the  bail. 

(ii)  It  has  sida-walls  and  back-walls.  Many  strokes  which 
would  go  '  out '  in  Lawn  Tennis,  either  at  the  back  or  at  the  side, 
are  all  right  in  Tennis,  because  they  hit  the  wall  and  come  back 
into  the  court-.  This  makes  an  enormous  difference  to  the  game, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Tennis  court  is  larger  than  a  Lawn 
Tennis  court.  It  is  a  common  stroke  in  Tennis  to  hit  a  ball  up 
against  the  side-wall  first  before  it  goes  over  the  net,  instead  of 
straight  over  the  net  as  in  Lawn  Tennis ;  this  gives  the  ball  a 
great  spin,  and  is  called  '  boasting.' 

(iii)  Another  difference  is  in  the  service ;  for  not  only  can  the 
server  stand  anywhere  in  the  court,  but  he  always  serves  from 
the  same  side  of  the  court  (the  dedans  side,  the  side  on  which  you 
are  sitting),  and  he  has  to  serve  on  to  the  pent-house  at  the  left  (see 
diagram  4).  This  is  a  great  contrast  to  Lawn  Tennis,  where  the 
service  may  be  from  either  side,  and  is  nearly  always  the  over,  hand 
service ;  in  Tennis  the  service  is  far  more  varied,  for  Haunders 
(the  late  English  Champion),  Latham,and  Pettitt,  all  have  different 
special  services.     The  opponent  is  allowed  to  volley  the  service, 

(iv)  The  stroke  also  is  very  different,  as  a  rule,  though  the  back- 
hander at  Lawn  Tennis  is  nearer  to  the  back-hander  at  Tennis  than 
it  used  to  be.    "Wema.'^  "aotice  two  Tennis  strokes  especially;  viz: 
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(«)  Tim  hard  drive,  e^ipccially  the  drive  for  the  wiiiiiin£T 
*  openings  *  (see  above),  which  would  go  flying  past  the 
opponiint's  head  and  out  of  court  at  Lawn  Tennis;  and 

(b)  The  cul-stroLe.  Instead  of  meeting  the  ball  direct  with 
the  open  face  of  the  racket,  the  racket  often  comes 
'  chopping'  down  on  to  it '  and  '  slicing  it ; '  the  hall  docs 
not  hit  the  racket  straight  in  the  face,  but  at  an  angle 
(see  diagram  "2).  The  result  is  that  it  travels  slower 
and  gets  a  spin  on  it,  and  when  it  bits  the  back  wall  it 
tends  to  drop  down  suddenly.  The  correct  old  school 
of  players  used  to  hold  the  head  of  the  racket  up  and 
the  handle  down,  but  nowadays  there  is  more  free  and 


ea^y  play,  more  'simplu  '  hitting,  more  hard  volleying 
and  half  volleying. 

You  will  generally  know  a  Tennis  playiT,  when  he  plays 
Lawn  Tennis,  by  this  '  i-ut ; '  his  balls  will  hang  in  the  air,  and 
v>i)  will  have  to  hold  your  racket  finner  and  to  hit  harder  in 
iiiilor  to  get  thcni  up;  neverthelesH  ihe  cut-stroke  seldom  pays  at 
Liiwn  Tennis. 

And  niiw  we  come  to  a  great  difference  between  tin-  tw" 
g;Lnies,  viz. : 

IV)  The  Chimes.  In  Lawn  Tennis,  when  a  ball  has  hit  the 
ground  twice,  the  round  is  over ;  but  this  is  not  always  so  at 
Tennis,  for  unilc-r  entuin  conditiimn  you  can  let  a  ball  bounce 
twice,  and  yet  not  lose  the  iMiint.  '  Why  should  one  leave  a  ball 
olouui*'  you  ask.     Well,  sometimes  it  can't,  Wxew^\c&.\\\\AVttfc, 
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and  sometimes  there  would  be  very  little  chance  of  getting  it  up 
if  one  did  reach  it.     *  And  what  happens  then  ? '     Why,  when  you 
have  changed  sides  every  stroke  of  yours  has  to  be  a  better  stroke 
than  the  stroke  you  left  alone ;  if  you  make  a  worse  stroke  the 
marker  calls  *  Lost  it '  (i.e.  you  have  lost  the  *  chase/  as  it  is  called, 
and  your  opponent  scores  the  point);  but  if  you  go  on  making 
better  strokes  till  your  opponent  misses  the  ball,  the  marker  calls 
'Won  it  *  (i.e.  you  have  won  the  chase,  and  you  score  the  point). 
'But,'  you  will  ask,  'what  is  a  better  or  a  worse  stroke  or  chase  T 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  this,  but  a  good  stroke  or  chase  might 
be  described  as  a  '  good  length  stroke ;  *  the  nearer  the  ball  pitches 
to  the  back-wall  at  its  second  bounce  the  better  the  chase  is,  so 
that,  if  the  second  bounce  was  just  close  to  the  dedans,  it  would 
be  a  very  good  stroke,  whereas  a  ball  which  hit  the  top  of  the 
net  and  dribbled  over  would  not  be  a  good  stroke.     Supposing, 


I- 

lU 
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DIACKAM    3. — THE   SECOND   BOUN'CE   OF  THE    BALL   IS  TWO   YARDS    FROM 
THE    H\CK-WALL,    SO  THE   CHASE    IS   CALLED    'CHASE    TWO' 

for  instance,  that  your  opponent  hit  a  ball  over  the  net,  and  that 
its  second  bounce  was  two  yards  from  the  dedayis-vfoXl ;  this 
would  be  Chase  2.  When  you  changed  sides,  every  stroke  of  yours 
would  have  to  be  a  better  length  than  the  stroke  you  left  alone ; 
i.e.  it  would  have  to  pitch  (at  its  second  bounce)  less  than  two 
yards  from  the  back- wall  (see  diagram  3).  If  it  pitched  more 
than  two  yards  from  the  back-wall  yoa  would  lose  your  point : 
if  it  pitched  exactly  two  yards  from  the  back-wall  *  Chase  oflf' 
would  be  called,  and  neither  side  would  score  anything.  By 
*  cutting '  the  ball  you  make  it  come  down  from  the  back-wall 
more  quickly,  and  so  make  a  better  *  chase.' 

*  What  is  the  advantage  of  this  ?  *  Why,  if  you  have  left  a 
ball  alone  you  have  another  chance  ;  only  you  must  keep  on 
making  better  strokes  than  the  stroke  you  have  left  alone,  or  else 
you  lose  the  chase. 

If  a  ball  at  its  second  bounce  pitches  two  yards  from  the  back- 
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wall  '  Chase  2 '  is  called ;  if  a  little  less  than  two  yards,  then 
'  Better  than  2 '  is  called  ;  and  if  a  little  more  than  two  yards, 
then  '  Worse  than  2 '  (for  here  it  is  not  '  the  more  the  better,' 
but  'the  more  the  worse');  if  between  two  and  three  yards, 
then  '  Chase  2  and  3 ; '  if  a  ball  is  hit  into  the  gallery  nearest 
to  you,  that  will  be  '  Chase  the  last  gallery ; '  the  gallery  next  to 
it  is  '  the  second  gallery,'  then  '  the  door,'  then  '  the  first  gallery ' 
— the  gallerj'  nearest  to  the  '  hole '  where  the  marker  stands, 
nobly  risking  his  life  (as  ladies  sometimes  think). 
After  thiB  begins  the  other 


Penthouse 


WHEN  S£RVSO' 

^tii/sr  PITCH  H€>f£, 


HAZARD-SI 

CHASES 


side  of  the  net,  which  is  called 
the  hazard-side.  Here  there 
are  fewer  chases,  and  so  there 
are  fewer  balls  that  you  can 
leave  alone  without  losing 
the  strokes  ;  for  most  of  the 
strokes  at  the  end  of  the 
court  furthest  from  you  are 
not  like  Lawn  Tennis  strokes, 
as  far  as  the  scoring  goes. 

As  to  a  few  of  the  other 
difft^rences. 

(vi)  In  Tennis  you  cannot 
stand  outside  the  court  to 
take  a  stroke  (because  the 
side-walls  are  in  the  way), 
and. 

(vii)  There  is  practically 
none  of  that  volleying  up  at 
the  net  which  has  done  so 
much  to  alter  the  game  of 
Lawn  Tennis  lat<Oy ;  for  if 
you  came  up  to  the  net,  your 

opponent  could  '  lob '  the  ball  over  your  head  into 
winning  openings. 

Aud   now,  in  concUi-sion,  let 
Tennis  has  t\w 


°^\ 


SERVICE-SIDE 
CHASES 


Penthouse 


5  of  the 


!  in  what  respects  Lnwn 
advantage  over  Tenuis,  and  vice  vcrsd. 
Lawn  Tennis  (i)  has  a  far  larger  number  of  courts,  and  (ii)  n 
far  larger  number  of  players ;  (iii)  it  is  in  the  open  air ;  and  (iv)  it 
is  not  very  expensive,  though  the  cheapness  of  Lawn  Tennis 
under  the  best  conditions  has  often  been  exaggerated  ;  for  new 
halls  are  not  to  l<e  had  for  nothing,  and  good  courts  arc  not 
made  in  a  day  or  kept  in  order  for  nothing. 
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There  are  two  more  features  of  Lawn  Teiinis  which  some 
people  might  consider  advantages — viz.  that  (1)  it  has  tounia- 
ments,  and  (2)  ladies  play  it. 

I  offer  no  opinion. 

Tennis,  on  the  other  hand,  (i)  is  independent  of  wet  weather 
or  the  season  of  the  year  (of  coui'se  this  would  also  apply  lo 
covered  court  Lawn  Tennis,  but  the  number  of  covered  courts  in 
England  is  sadly  small),  (ii)  It  can  be  kept  up  till  a  man  is  quite 
old  (I  think  that  in  proportion  there  are  far  more  elderly  gentle- 
men playing  Tennis  than  Lawn  Tennis)  ;  moreover  (iii)  there  is 
in  public  and  many  private  courts  a  marker  to  play  in  case  you 
should  not  be  able  to  get  an  opponent,  or,  what  is  more  aggravat- 
ing still,  in  case  your  opponent  should  not  appear.  And  if  ytmr 
opponent  does  come,  the  marker  calls  out  the  score,  sees  to  tlio 
balls  (of  which  there  are  many  dozens — a  great  blessing),  and 
mends  rackets,  &c.  (iv)  The  system  of  handicapping  at  Tennis 
is  far  more  nicely  adjusted  than  at  Lawn  Tennis ;  in  fact,  however 
different  two  players  may  be  in  their  standard  of  excellence,  they 
can  always  manage  to  get  an  even  game  by  means  of  odds.  Such 
expressions  as  '  touch  no  side-walls,'  '  touch  no  walls,'  '  half  the 
court,'  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  number  of  handicaps  like 
'  half  thirty  and  a  bisqlie,'  '  playmg  with  a  cricket-bat '  (or  soda- 
water  bottle,  &c.),  show  what  a  multitude  of  methods  there  are 
for  equalising  the  standard  of  play  ;  and,  best  of  all,  the  loser  of 
six  games  running  in  a  set  has  to  pay  the  marker  a  shilling. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  Lawn  Tennis  and  Tennis  havu 
suffered  from  the  great  bi-mania,  Bicychng  and  Golf,  and  perhaps 
the  daughter  has  suffered  more  than  the  mother  from  the  com- 
petition (if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  number  of  courts  rather  than 
by  the  number  of  tournaments.) 

The  match  for  1,000/.  a  side  between  the  American  Pettill 
and  the  English  Champion  Latham  (on  October  17  and  19) 
ended  in  an  unexpectedly  easy  win  for  the  Englishman,  in  spito 
of  his  adversary's  nmch-dreaded  service.  The  game  was  of  the 
most  modern  character,  and  probably  the  fastest  that  has  ever  ' 
been  played,  though  Pettitt  seems  to  have  aged  considerably 
since  he  was  last  in  England. 

As  showing  the  differences  between  taking  the  service  in 
Tennis  and  in  Lawn  Tennis,  Latham  took  almost  all  Pettiti's 
services  by  hitting  them,  not  straight  over  the  net,  but  up  against 
the  side-wall ;  in  Lawn  Tennis  none  of  these  strokes  would  have 
gone  near  the  net,  they  would  perhaps  have  gone  into  the  net  of 
a  court  two  or  three  doors  off. 


STORY  OF  A   GERMAN  TROUT- RIVER 

BY  J.    H.  MIECH 


Till-:  earliest  record  of  the  Iliu  fishery  13  that  it  was  let  to  a 
professional  fisherman  for  4/.  10s.  per  annum.  He  waa  allowed 
to  use  the  title  of  Court  Fisheiiuai],  on  the  understanding  that  ho 
first  oEfered  his  trout  for  sale  to  the  Palace  kitchous. 

I  believe  that  the  water  remained  in  the  hands  of  professionals 
until  m71,  althou{;b  many  sportsmen  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
fishing  it  with  the  fly— John  Horrocks,  for  example.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  i'reiherr  von  und  zu  EplolTstein  rented  the  river  in  1871, 
on  his  return  from  the  Franco-l'russian  war ;  he  paid  a  rent  of 
ml.  for  alxiut  eit,'hteen  miles  of  water,  caught  7J  cwt.  of  trout  in 
three  years,  and  stocked  the  river  with  6,000  fry  annually.  He 
first  Icanit  to  throw  a  fly  from  a  Datchman  called  De  Borr,  who 
had  tislied  for  salmon  in  Norway  and  Sweden;  he  arrived  in 
W<'iniur  in  IH61,  and  was  Vfry  successful  in  spite  of  hia  ponderous 
tackle.  I'i^iKiffsteni  now  got  a  rod  {one  of  Fariow's)  an<l  tackle 
.  frciiii  tho  well-known  firm  of  Hildebrand,  of  Munich,  and  started 
tishini,'  in  (■arnest.  One  day  he  was  unfortunate  enou-jh  to  lose 
his  fly  book  when  Bsh  were  taking  well.  This  started  him  making 
his  own  tlicK.  His  first  attempts  were  at  red  and  black  palmers, 
and  were  so  Kuccessful  that  he  has  made  bis  own  flies  ever  since, 
and  either  for  wt-t  or  dry  fly  fishing  they  would  not  shame  a 
profess  id  mil  tier. 

In  1H74  John  Horrocks,  the  author  of  that  titieful  work  in 
Gcnnan  entitled  '  The  Art  of  Fly  Fishing  for  Trout  and  Grayling 
in   Germany  and  Austria,'  took  the  water  from   Mellia<j,«,&.  ^si 
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Tiefurt,  about  fourteen  miles.  An  interesting  article  on  John 
Horrocks,  by  his  son,  appeared  in  the  'Fishing  Gazette'  of 
September  18,  1897.  It  states  that  between  1840  ajid  1850 
he  frequently  landed  from  400  to  500  good  trout  in  the  season, 
and  that  '  formerly  be  could  kill  in  a  seasoa  at  least  twenty-five 
brace  of  trout  from  2  lbs.  to  5  lbs.,  but  that  at  the  time  of  writing 
(1873)  he  was  content  if  he  got  a  dozen  big  fish.'  He  meotions 
16^  brace  of  trout,  weighing  over  40  lbs.,  caught  by  three  rods  in 
four  hours,  as  a  record  for  1873.  These  results  are  meagre 
compared  to  what  the  river  now  prodnces,  and  the  improvement 


) 


is  very  likely  a  good  deal  due  to  the  careful  way  in  which 
Horrocks  nursed  the  water.  He  probably  tnrned  down  fry,  bat  I 
have  no  particulars. 

Alexander  Sperber,  a  wealthy  landed  proprietor  and  a  pupi 
of  John  Horrocks,  took  over  the  river  at  the  latter's  death  ii 
1881,  He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  switching,  shootm^  a 
yard  or  two  of  line  at  exactly  the  right  moment  to  carry  (h«  fly 
under  overhanging  bushes  to  rising  fish,  absolutely  iiiaocessibb 
by  any  other  method.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  fishing  tot 
more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  but  some  marvellous  catcfaof 
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are  put  to  his  credit.  One  great  reason  of  Sperber's  success  was 
that  he  took  the  trouble  to  concihate  the  riparian  tenants  by 
giving  them  an  occasional  dinner  or  supper,  with  unlimited  beer 
and  cigars,  cheap  commodities  in  Germany,  but  they  go  a  long 
way.  Although  there  is  a  right  of  way  along  the  banks  included 
in  the  lease  of  the  river,  yet  the  owners  naturally  object  to  having 
their  hay  trampled  down,  and,  as  they  can  retaliate  by  refusing 
to  allow  any  bushes  on  the  banks  to  be  cut,  it  is  not  only  fair 
but  politic  to  treat  them  well,  and  it  doubtless  reduces  the 
amount  of  poaching.  Sperber  estabHshed  a  hatchery,  from  which 
he  turned  down  a  large  number  of  fry ;  these  consisted  of  different 
sorts  of  trout  from  various  localities,  and  were  put  into  tributary 
brooks  and  streams  as  well  as  into  the  main  river.  During 
Sperber's  tenancy  the  river  seems  to  have  improved  enormously, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  netting  and  retaining  small  fish 
of  ^  lb.  The  following  is  a  list  of  trout  sold  to  the  fish  dealers, 
and  does  not  include  what  were  kept  for  personal  use,  or  presents, 
which  were  very  numerous  : — 


Year 

Number  of  Trout  Sold 

Weight  of  Fish 

Numl>er  of  Fry 
turned  down 

lbs. 

1 

1881 

1,610 

1,542 

42,000 

1882 

1.709 

1,856 

25,000 

1883 

2,044 

i        2,176 

25,000 

1884 

Bccords  lust 

■ 

25,000 

1885 

1,911 

1        1,920        ' 

80,000 

18H0 

1,988 

1        2,092 

84,000 

1887 

Uiiecrtaiii 

2,200 

80,000 

In  1880,  or  thereabouts,  Sperber  decided  to  wage  war  on  the 
otters,  which  were  very  numerous,  so  lie  asked  Mr.  L.  Horrocks 
to  get  him  a  couple  of  good  otter  hounds  in  England.  Two  were 
procured  from  a  Devonshire  pack ;  they  were  called  Glancer  and 
Governess,  and  are  said  to  have  cost  100/.,  and  up  to  March  15, 
1HH4,  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  otters  were  brought  to  bag 
by  means  of  this  couple.  Governess  killed  all  her  pups,  so  in 
April  1HH4  Sperber  came  over  to  Kngland  to  buy  more  hounds ; 
he  got  seven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Windermere,  and  a 
couple,  named  Hector  and  Beauty,  from  a  Scotch  pack.  Up  to 
1887  1h8  otters  wen*  killed,  but  some  of  these  were  on  neighbour- 
ing rivers.  Besi<le  the  premium  of  U.  for  every  otter  killed  the 
Government  allowed  a  substantial  reduction  in  railway  fares. 
These  hounds  won  many  prizes  at  dog  shows  in  different  parts 
of  Germany.     In  all  thirty-three  of  the  pups  were  kept ;   a  pack 


of  seven,  of  different  ajres,  was  sold  to  the  late  Crown  Prince 
Budolph  of  Austria,  and  a  similar  lot  to  a  Hungarian  nobleman, 
Count  Mungkaczky,  and  both  packs  are  said  to  have  given  greit 
satisfaction.  At  Sperber's  death,  in  1888,  the  pack  was  broken 
up;  the  bitches  were  all  killed;  nine  two-year-old  hounds  wew 
given  to  millers  and  Government  foresters,  and  arc  known  to 
have  accounted  for  seventeen  otters  up  to  the  end  of  I89'2,  tot 
which  Government  premiums  were  paid. 

Egloffstein  kept  the  original  Glancer  and  three  otliers,  with 
which  he  killed  eleven  otters  on  his  estates  in  Bavaria;  the 
remainder  were  sold  or  given  away,  and  some  of  these  were  used 
as  sheep  doga.  Sperber's  hounds  afforded  sport  to  many,  and 
their  exploits  are  still  a  favourite  subject  of  conversation  at  Hie 
river-side  inns.  So  well  was  their  work  done  that  hardly  tm 
otter  has  survived  in  the  Weimar  neighbourhood.  In  SepterabcT 
1887  Egloffstein  again  rented  the  water,  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Horrocks  as  a  partner  until  1890,  when  he  had  it  in  his  own 
hands  until  1894.  During  this  time  about  18,000  fry  wero  tumwi 
out  yearly. 

In  July  1892  a  calamity  overtook  the  lower  water  at  Wkuuu. 
It  was  during  the  celebrated  heat  wave,  when  the  water  wa; 
down  to  about  one-third  of  its  proper  volume,  that  a.  cliolfre 
scare  got  started,  and  the  authoritit-s  had  the  streets  and  surtu« 
drains  washed  down  with  lime  and  carbolic.  This  found  its  wdv 
into  the  river  at  the  viaduct  below  the  town,  and  killed  all  the 
fish  down  to  Tiefurt,  the  best  part  of  the  water.  In  all  aome 
50,000  lbs.  of  trout  are  said  to  have  been  killed  ;  of  these  abont 
17  cwt.  were  bought  by  natives,  packed  in  baskets,  and  Bent  off 
to  Jena,  where  there  was  a  Bismarck  festival  going  on,  and  > 
menagerie  that  happened  to  be  at  Weimar  took  4  cwt.  to  feed 
the  beasts.  An  attempt  was  made  to  transport  fish  still  living  b> 
the  unpolluted  water  above,  but  was  of  no  avail,  as  they  could  rol 
stand  the  moving. 

In  1894  Egloffstein  was  joined  by  Mr.  Stem,  of  Berlin,  John 
Day,  and  myself.  In  1896  John  Day  died,  and  in  1897  Egloffstein 
retired  from  the  partnership.  The  central  part  of  the  water,  from 
the  Stern  bridge,  in  the  town,  to  the  weir  at  Taubach,  is  now 
sublet  to  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel  Erbprinz,  who  allows  visitors 
to  fish  at  a  low  price.  Since  1890  from  15,000  to  25,000  fry 
have  been  turned  down  yearly. 

To  anyone  experienced  in  stocking  a  river  it  will  be  obvious 
that  turning  down  fry  is  not  as  efficient  a  method  as  putting  in  a 
far  smaller  percentage  of  yearlings  or  two-year-olds,  but  it  is  the 
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system  enforced  by  the  Govemiiient,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  Gennany  fishing  is  only  regarded  as  a  sport  by  a  very 
small  minority.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  fairly  fresh 
sea-fish  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  trout  have  a  verj-  high 
value,  from  Is,  Gd.  to  5*.  per  pound  and  more.  The  ri^  ers  are  let 
to  professionals,  who  catch  trout  by  all  possible  means  and  have 
to  live  on  their  profits.  So  the  Government  make  the  occupier 
turn  down  about  1,000  fry  per  annum  for  every  miie  of  water,  in 
order  to  prevent  extermination.     If  this  is  not  sufficient  in  the 


cn-iti  of  iirofeHsionals,  it  iw  mnply  so  for  ^<portsIlUll,  who  also  limit 
the  size  of  fish  rctitiiieil.  The  principle  adopted  at  Wiimar  Iihh 
always  bi-i-n  to  buy  ova  from  different  hatcborieR  all  over 
(iiTmany.  hcsides  those  tjik»ui  from  tlii'  native  trout. 

The  nmst  sueccssftil  introdin'tinii  s-'cm  to  be  the  hike  trout 
from  the  StarnlMrger  Sw,  in  Jiavuria.  They  are,  however,  only 
found  below  the  town  weir  mid  in  tlie  iicitrbb'iurliood  of  deep 
watiT.  'J'luyare  easily  distinguislied  front  the  local  trout, nsthey 
iire  bright  silvery  fish  with  very  black  s]i<itsnntbf  buck,  no  red  spots, 
and  a  punr  white  belly  ;  they  iirc  also  shortt;raiid  di'cper  Uv  vt*'''^'^* 
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tloB.  I  amsoie  these  fish  would  be  good  to  tarn  down  in  English 
riv^B  where  there  is  plenty  of  stiil  deep  water  between  the  shallows. 
Bainbow  trout  have  been  tiimed  down  from  time  to  time,  and  what 
few  I  have  met  with  were  all  below  the  town  weir.  They  fought 
far  more  Btrongl^  than  ordinary  trout  of  the  same  size,  and  bad  & 
knaok  of  getting  broadside  on,  thus  utihsing  the  full  force  of  the 
correnti  and  shaking  their  bemads  at  the  same  time.  They  abo 
jmnp  a.  great  deal.  I  certainly  intend  to  turn  out  more.  My 
best  v^hed  5J  lbs.,  and  he  took  me  all  my  time  to  land  with  a 
ten-foot  rod,  against  a  heavy  stream  in  a  place  where  I  coold  not 
move  and  get  below  him.  Salmon  fry  have  often  been  intro- 
daeed  in  large  numbers,  but  without  rei  t,  owing  to  obstmutiou 
in  the  river.  One  year  a  few  fish  mar.  iged  to  get  up,  when  a 
weir  waa  being  rebuilt,  and  several  we  e  either  caught  in  the 
mills  or  shot.  Saibhng,  or  char,  have  bi  l  tried,  and  a  few  canght, 
one  of  over,  seven  pounds.  There  aie  r  ards  of  fish  of  ovct  Icn 
pounds  being  caught  with  the  fly,  but  1  ave  never  seen  anything 
approaidung  that  weight  taken  mys  except  in  netting  paits 
f>t  the  river  in  the  town  not  accessible  to  a  rod. 

■  The  beautiful  old  city  of  Weimar  np (ds  no  description;  i 
pllHjea  have  better  escaped  the  hands  ')f  the  modem  Qei 
boilder,  with  his  so-calted  '  RenaiBsanci. '  in  stucco.  Of  c 
the  influence  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  reigns  supreme.  It  is  DOt 
everywhere  that  after  a  good  day's  fishing  and  an  excellent  Frendl 
dinner  you  can  attend  a  first-rate  Opera  at  a  nominal  price. 

The  Ilm  rises  high  in  the  Thuringiau  forest,  and  flom 
through  broad  meadows  bordered  by  wooded  hills.  It  affords 
every  variety  of  water,  as  it  is  intersected  by  mills  every  few 
miles  ;  in  some  places  you  can  flog  the  water  up  or  down  as  yoo 
would  a  Scotch  or  North-country  stream,  while  in  others  ibt 
highest  art  of  the  dry  fly  is  essential.  I  remember  John  Dav 
fishing  the  water  below  the  town  weir,  with  trout  rising  w«li, 
and  he  tried  a  good  many  difl"erent  sorts  of  duns  before  he  <»ot 
the  exact  shade,  but  when  he  found  it  the  fish  snflered. 

Although  I  had  caugbt  trout  with  the  fly  since  early  boyhood, 
not  only  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  also  in  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol,  I  knew  practically  nothing  of  dry  fly 
fishing,  a  couple  of  flies  fished  up  stream  answering  well  enough 
on  the  rivers  I  had  been  accustomed  to.  However  on  joining 
the  Houghton  Club,  during  the  last  year  of  its  existence,  I  first 
was  made  aware  of  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  fly  fishing 
can  be  brought,  and  the  extreme  shyness  of  which  trout  are  cap- 
able.    It  took  me  some  time  to  realise  that  on  the  Test,  the  mo^t 
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with  a  brace  of  l^-lb.  ttoat.    Although  the  cfasnn  of  Tert 
fishing  is  Bupposed  to  lie  in  the  skill  reqaiied  to  get  the  better  tA 

such  highly  educated  fish,  I  have  never  coroe  across  the  man  who  I 
did  not  look  fovward  to  the  times  of  the  grannom  and  the  May  fly,  ^ 
when  the  trout  are  supposed  to  be  less  wary.     A  season  spent 
with  such   companions   as    Marryatt,    Halford,  and  John  Day, 
always  ready  to  coach  a  novice,  and  help  him  with  their  valuable 
experience,  was  indeed  a  liberal  education,  but  the  Test  left  a  void ;  1 
never   again   would   there  be  the  same  satisfaction  in  a   '20-ibk'l 
basket  after  a  hard  day's  flogging,  and  the  alteruative  offered  wsril 


loafing,  yarning,  an  exceaaive  contemplation  of  nature,  eudlea 
waiting  for  a  rise  of  fly  that  wouldn't  come,  and  the  chance  of 
two  or  three  brace  of  medium-sized  fish  if  all  went  well.  One  of 
the  greatest  charms  of  troat  fishing  ondoubtedly  is  that  it  lead* 
one  where  Nature  is  at  her  very  best,  bat  the  sight  of  a  kiDg- 
fisher  or  the  gambols  of  a  water  rat  are  not  sufl&cient  to  compen- 
sate every  one  for  a  blank  day. 

During  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  Ilm.  Here  was  a  river  that  seemed  to  be  aU  that  s 
reasonable  man  could  expect,  and  John  Day  and  I  wasted  no  time 
in  giving  it  a  good  try.  The  Hm  seems  to  fish  equally  well 
throughout  the  season,  but  the  lower  and  brighter  it  is  the  better. 
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There  is  very  little  weed  in  the  river,  but  the  banks  are  much 
overgrown  with  trees  and  bushes,  which  I  am  sure  are  a  great 
advantage ;  they  afford  shade  for  the  fish,  and  a  background  to 
the  angler,  which  I  am  convinced  is  of  great  importance.  Besides 
this  they  supply  a  large  and  varied  diet  of  insect  food,  which 
falls  into  the  water  and  is  eaten  by  the  trout,  as  shown  by 
autopsies.  If  the  bushes  get  too  thick,  it  is  easy  enough  to  have 
some  cut  away,  and  this  does  not  interfere  with  the  fishing,  as 
weed-cutting  does  in  England.  Many  of  the  shallows  afford 
perfect  dry  fly  fishing,  notably  those  at  the  top  of  the  park, 
where  I  once  took  ninety-eight  fish  from  1  lb.  to  3^  lbs.  in  three 
days  in  August  1896. 

At  Weimar  there  is  a  class  of  fishing  different  from  anything 
I  have  come  across  anywhere  else.  For  reasons  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover,  the  fish  are  quite  easy  to  see  in  the  still,  or 
moderately  still,  water,  by  those  accustomed  to  look  for  them. 
This  may  be  owing  to  conditions  of  the  light  and  water,  the 
shadows  of  the  trees,  and  in  some  places  from  looking  down 
off  fairly  high  banks.  There  are  regular  feeding-places,  which 
change  from  year  to  year  and  according  to  the  height  of  the 
river ;  these  are,  no  doubt,  regulated  by  the  direction  of  the  stream, 
and  with  a  little  experience  one  knows  where  to  expect  a  fish. 
When  a  trout  is  caught  from  one  of  these  spots  he  is  usually  soon 
replaced  by  another.  Having  found  a  fish,  the  next  thing  is  to 
get  a  fly  to  him.  In  most  cases  he  will  be  lying  in  rather  shallow 
water  on  the  opposite  side,  and  more  or  less  under  a  bush,  and 
the  fisherman  standing  among  trees  and  bushes.  Suflicicnt  line 
must  be  let  out  to  cover  the  required  distance,  drawn  in  slowly, 
and  cast  off  the  water.  Switching  takes  a  lot  of  learning,  but 
when  once  acquired  a  fly  can  be  placed  as  accurately,  as  lightly, 
and  nearly  as  far  as  in  ordinary  casting;  and  there  is  a  way, 
almost  impossible  to  describe,  of  drying  the  fly  (it  is,  so  to  speak, 
an  attempt  to  crack  it  off)  which  answers  as  well  as  half  a  dozen 
false  casts  in  the  ordinary  way.  Egloffstein,  who  is  the  best 
switcher  I  know,  never  casts  any  other  way,  even  when  standing 
quite  in  the  open.  In  order  to  get  well  under  an  overhangmg 
bush,  a  yard  or  two  of  line  must  be  shot  at  exactly  the  right  time ; 
and  this  is  no  easy  matter.  I  believe  switching  is  very  little 
practised  in  England,  but  it  is  the  only  way  of  getting  at  fish 
in  overgrown  places.  I  made  a  fairly  satisfactory  catch  in  York- 
shire, a  few  years  ago,  in  a  place  which  was  always  left  alone 
on  account  of  the  trees,  and  the  fish  were  naturally  quite  un- 
fM^phisticated. 


L 


We  will  suppose  the  switch   to  be  successful,  and  the  fly 
dropped  a  couple  of  feet  above  the  fish,  bo  as  to  drift  over  bim. 
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If  he  takes  it  floating,  it  is  all  plain  sailing,  and  he  can  be  struck 
in  the  ordinary  way  when  the  fly  disappears  like  the  roach-fisher's 
float ;  but  if  he  prefers  it  sunk,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  another 
matter.  These  trout  generally  take  very  slowly,  often  following 
the  fly  for  some  distance,  and  you  must  see  the  flsh  shut  bis 
mouth  on  the  fly  before  striking,  which  should  be  a  steady  drag 
and  not  a  sharp  jerk,  which  has  little  or  no  effect  on  a  slack  line 
in  stillish  water,  such  as  one  has  often  to  deal  with.  A  short- 
sighted man  is  at  a  great  disadvantage,  as  a  flsh  can  take  and 
eject  his  fly  without  him  knowing  anything  about  it.  He  needs 
some  one  to  tell  him  when  to  strike,  and  this  seems  to  answer 
pretty  well ;  he  also  requires  a  sharp-sighted  gillie  to  point  him 
out  fish  he  would  otherwise  pass  over.  These  stationary  fish 
in  the  feeding-places  are  locally  known  as  stand  flsh,  and  it  is  the 
exception  for  one  not  to  take  a  fly  if  properly  presented.  Another 
sort  of  fish  is  the  'cruiser.'  He  is  a  most  interesting  quarry, 
and  has  a  regular  beat  of,  say,  thirty  or  forty  yards,  which  he 
slowly  patrols  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  bushes.  He 
must  be  carefully  watched,  and  a  fly  dropped  in  some  convenient 
opening  between  the  branches  opposite  just  as  he  happens  to 
pass ;  there  is  only  time  for  one  cast,  so  it  must  be  made  with 
the  greatest  accuracy.  The  excitement  is  kept  Tip,  as  sometimes 
the  flsh  will  alter  his  course  a  little  and  keep  quite  out  of  reach, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  two  or  more  cruisers  working 
the  same  beat,  and  each  varying  the  course  a  little.  Day  was 
wonderfully  successful  at  this  sort  of  flshing,  and  his  favourite 
spot  was  the  Taubach  millhcad,  fairly  open  on  one  side  and  a 
tangled  mass  of  willows  and  alders  on  the  other.  Wading  is 
quite  unnecessary  for  this  flshing,  and  there  are  no  swampy  water 
meadows  at  Weimar.  For  some  two  miles  the  river  winds 
through  the  beautiful  park,  and  there  is  some  of  the  best  of  the 
water. 

Another  way  is  to  put  on  waders,  and  fish  a  stretch  of  water 
up  just  as  it  comes,  using  the  fly  dry  where  it  will  float  and  a  fish 
or  a  rise  is  seen,  and  flshing  the  water  thoroughly  in  the  rapid 
places,  the  fly  being  drowned  by  the  stream,  as  would  a  natural 
insect.  A  large  numlx^r  of  small  fish  get  caught  by  this  means, 
and  these  have  been  useful  to  turn  down  in  the  lower  water, 
which  was  depopulated  by  the  pollution  of  1892.  Since  that 
time  it  had  nevcT  been  thought  worth  while  to  fish  it  until  last 
year,  when  the  gillie  told  me  one  day  in  April  that  it  was  full  of 
bip:  flsh.  I  went  down  rather  sceptical,  but  returned  with  fifteen 
fish,  weighing  over  38  lbs.,  the  best  4^  lbs.    After  this  I  fi&hed  \.Vi^ 
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water  six  or  seven  times  more  during  the  season,  twice  I 
getting  fifteen  fish,  and  once  foorteen,  weighing  42  lbs. ;  the  bert 
fiah  was  5^  lbs.,  and  there  were  six  more  between  4  lbs.  and  5  lbs. ; 
the  average  was  spoilt  by  keeping  some  Bmallish  fish,  and  in 
future  a  3-ib.  limit  should  be  kept  to.  These  bags  should  satisfy 
most  people,  but  are  nothing  to  what  Sperber  is  said  to  have 
made  in  the  days  before  the  pollution.  Last  year  this  water  was 
BO  overgrown  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  it  could  be  fished,  and 
this  only  made  an  afternoon's  fishing  for  one  rod  ;  but  I  hear  that 
this  year  a  lot  of  clearing  has  been  done,  and  the  result  ought 
to  be  satisfactory. 


With  the  exception  of  one  day,  when  I  enjoyed  the  best  bit  of 
dry  fly  fishing  I  ever  had,  the  water  was  too  high  and  thick ;  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  fish  the  water  down  with  sea-trout, 
or  small  salmon  fly,  thus  reducing  the  sport  to  the  level  of  grilee 
or  sea-trout  fishing ;  but  it  was  that  or  nothing  without  descending 
a  step  lower  and  trying  a  Devon  minnow  or  a  worm.  The  coo-  ■ 
dition  of  the  fish  shows  that  the  food  supply  must  be  wonderfully 
good,  and  on  a  ten-foot  rod  they  take  a  lot  of  killing  in  the  heavy 
water.  Plenty  of  sport  can  generally  be  got  without  making  * 
labour  of  a  pleasiu-e,  so  we  usually  go  out  two  together,  taking 
the  fish  alternately.  Watching  another  man  trying  for  a  troot 
in  a  difficult  place  is  often  as  good  as  fishing  oneself.  Carriage 
hire  is  cheap,  and,  as  the  road  is  never  far  from  the  river,  itg 
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very  convenient  for  getting  about  and  disposing  of  one*s  coats 
and  other  paraphernalia. 

As  no  fishing  yarn  appears  to  be  complete  without  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  lunch,  I  must  add  that  the  village  inns  are  clean,  and 
have  nice  gardens  with  summer-houses,  and  there  are  worse  things 
than  sitting  in  the  shade  discussing  a  fresh-caught  trout  and  a 
cutlet,  washed  down  by  such  beer  as  England  does  not  know. 
The  great  drawback  of  the  Ilm,  in  common  with  many  other 
rivers,  is  that  it  gets  thick  after  heavy  rains,  and  often  takes  some 
days  to  clear.  It  is  annoying  to  find  dirty  water,  after  a  long 
journey  and  with  only  a  limited  time  at  one's  disposal.  The 
only  way  out  of  the  diflSculty  was  to  find  another  Aver,  within 
easy  reach,  that  kept  clean  ;  so  I  set  to  work  and  found  a  brighter, 
a  pleasanter,  and  in  many  ways  a  better  stream,  as  an  alternative, 
but  *  that  is  another  story.' 

Weimar  in  August,  1898. 

Very  little  fishing  was  done  this  year  until  August  15,  when 
the  lower  water  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  order  for  the  dry 
fly,  and  so  it  continued.  Owing  to  the  exceptional  heat  that 
prevailed,  there  was  little  done  until  evening,  when  the  fish 
usually  rose  well  at  something  almost  invisible,  but  were  very 
particular  about  artificial  fiies.  A  certain  number  of  fish  wer^ 
caught  on  the  shallows  with  a  sea-trout  fly  fished  down  stream ; 
amon^  these  were  nine  Eainbow  trout.  The  largest  weighed 
7  lbs.  5  ozs.  after  being  kept  alive  in  the  fish-box  for  45  hours ;  it 
measured  25  in.  by  14^.  It  had  it  all  its  own  way  on  my  ten- 
foot  rod  for  a  time.  Two  others  weighed  5  lbs.  10  ozs.  each,  and 
the  smallest  was  over  2^  lbs.  A  good  many  of  the  brown  trout 
weighed  from  4  lbs.  to  5^^  lbs.  Fish  must  grow  at  a  great  rate 
in  this  lower  water,  which  is  only  about  IJ  mile  in  extent,  and 
was  poisoned  in  July,  1892.  It  produced  132  trout,  averaging 
a  good  8  lbs.  each,  in  IG  days. 
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BY  CUTCUFFE  HTNB 

Wb  were  lolling  down  the  northern  coaet-  of  the  Yaranger  in  a 

small  coaster  which  rolled  in  the  trough  of  a,  lusty  swell,  and 
periodically  we  called  in  at  Bome  small  bleak  dreary  harbour, 
where  drying  nets  formed  a  festoon  fence  before  the  houses,  and 
drying  cod  on  their  wooden  racks,  and  masses  of  grey  inhos- 
pitable stone  blocked  in  the  background.  Then  when  we  bad 
negotiated  all  our  ports  of  call  the  helm  was  starboarded,  and  we 
stood  out  across  the  broad  waters  of  the  fjord  towards  the  gleam- 
ing snow  mountains  which  hedged  in  the  country  of  the  Lapps 
thirty  miles  away  on  the  other  side. 

Fishers  we  passed  on  the  way ;  Russians  with  long  hair  and 
Tartar  faces,  clumsy  high-booted  Finns,  and  queer-garbed  Lapps, 
swinging  over  the  swells  in  their  viking  boats,  toiling  at  their 
miles  of  long  lines.  And  then  a  rain  squall  drove  down,  blotting 
out  the  view,  and  we  cowered  under  the  green  canvas  dodger  iu 
front  of  the  wheel  on  the  little  coaster's  spar  deck,  and  shivered 
at  the  chill. 

But,  presently,  out  of  the  greyness  of  the  rain  squall  there 
came  an  old  familiar  scent,  and  the  mate  at  the  wheel  pulled 
lustily  at  the  syren  string  to  advertise  our  whereabouts.  An 
answering  hoot  came  back,  and  then  through  the  mist  a 
Bmall  green-painted  steamer  of  some  thirty  tons  burden  loomed 
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out,  slowly  bearing  down  upon  ns.  Her  pace  was  almost  imper- 
ceptible, but  a  cumbersome  harpoon  shell  gun  on  her  stem-head 
gave  UB  the  necessary  hint  as  to  her  occupation,  and  presently  we 
could  make  out  two  towing  hawsers  astern  of  her,  and  a  dead 
bloated  finner  whale  made  fast  tail  foremost  to  each. 

The  fish  were  blown  up  Uke  balloons  with  decomposition,  and 
like  balloons  they  were  striped  with  longitudinal  gores.  Their 
jaws  were  just  awash,  and  oil  oozed  from  them  in  a  slimy  fan. 
The  smell  of  them  was  almost  past  endurance.  The  little  green 
whaler  had  killed,  perhaps,  three  hundred  miles  away,  and  was 
towing  her  catch  back  to  the  home  factory  for  realisation.  And 
a  valuable  catch  it  was  too.  The  big  black  bull  was  worth  all  of 
250/. ;  and  although  the  cow  whale,  which  showed  her  ivory-white 
belly,  was  smaller,  she  would  probably  fetch  her  200Z.  with  bone 
at  its  then  enormous  price. 

This  fishing  of  the  blue  finned  whale — or,  as  he  is  more 
technically  named,  the  finner — is  an  industry  of  comparatively 
modem  birth,  and  has  its  centre  in  these  bleak  northern  seas. 
The  right  whale  and  the  sperm  whale  have  been  hunted,  for  how 
many  centuries  I  do  not  know ;  the  mist  of  ages  has  closed  over 
the  first  capture,  and  not  many  more  years  will  pass  before  the 
last  score  is  nicked  in  the  tally.  The  right  whales  have  been 
chased  almost  entirely  from  the  face  of  known  waters  ;  they  are 
searched  for  from  Davis  Straits  to  the  Kara  Sea ;  ships  have 
looked  for  them  amongst  the  tabular  bergs  of  the  Antarctic,  but 
the  fishery  is  on  its  last  legs.  Even  with  bone  at  40/.  a  ton  the 
Nantucket  and  the  Peterhead  owners  are  dropping  out  of  what 
they  consider  a  dying  business.  This  newer  fishery  has,  how- 
ever, increased  by  such  leaps  and  bounds  that  in  1894  the  kill 
amounted  to  1,500  head.  And  all  the  credit  is  due  to  a  Norwegian 
skipper,  one  Svend  Foyn. 

The  finner  is  no  stranger  in  the  North.  Whalers  of  all 
countries  have  seen  him  spout  and  gambol  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  have  cursed  him  with  maritime  point  and  fluency. 
Occasionally  some  harpooner,  disbelieving  tradition,  made  fast  to 
a  finner,  and  experienced  that  sensation  which  the  vaquero  found 
when  he  lassoed  the  Mexican  State  flxpress.  And  as  fishing 
implements  developed,  they  shot  at  him  with  harpoon  guns,  and 
riddled  him  with  explosive  lances.  But  the  end  was  always  the 
same ;  it  was  either  '  cut '  or  *  swamp,'  and  there  was  another 
white-painted  whale  boat  losing  way  over  the  swells,  with  a 
white-faced  crew,  no  harpoon,  and  an  empty  tub  of  line. 

Until  1865  the    finner   whale  defied  the    fishermen   of   t\v^ 
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world,  but  in  that  year  Captain  Svend  Foyn  went  North  with 
new  ideas  for  conquering  the  brute's  prodigious  vitality;  and 
though  he  did  not  succeed  at  first,  though,  indeed,  he  was  con- 
stantly at  shoulder-touch  with  sudden  death,  he  figured  out  the 
right  scheme  at  last,  and  then  reaped  a  harvest  well  earned.  He 
died,  only  a  year  or  two  back,  the  richest  man  in  Norway. 

Captain  Svend  Foyn  went  into  this  matter  in  middle  life  and 
already  rich.  He  had  two  objects  in  view.  In  the  first  instance 
he  wished  to  be  successful  where  all  the  world  had  failed,  and 
coiiquer  the  only  animal  remaining  which  man  had  not  subdued. 
And  in  the  second  place  he  was  desirous  of  making  naoney.  He 
was  a  man  ignorant  of  science  ;  he  was  quite  uneducated  beyond 
the  narrow  lines  of  his  own  craft ;  but  he  was  full  of  wooden- 
headed  pluck,  and  possessed  of  a  mule's  determination. 

He  started  in  the  right  way.  He  discarded  the  slow,  clumsy, 
single-topsail,  wooden  barque,  with  auxiliary  steam,  and  her  fleet 
of  carvel-built  rowing-boats,  and  set  off  in  a  steamer  of  fifty  tons, 
which  would  tow  in  the  wake  of  a  harpooned  finner  without 
breaking  the  line.  He  believed  that  this  would  not  only  tire  out 
the  whale  with  quickness,  but  would  also  prevent  the  carcase 
from  sinking  to  the  bottom  when  life  had  gone,  after  its  usual 
fashion. 

Captain  Svend  Foyn's  first  experiences  must  have  been 
exciting.  He  was  frequently  towed  by  some  maddened  fish  at  a 
twenty-knot  rate  through  a  heavy  sea,  wdth  his  fore-deck 
smothered  with  water  up  to  the  bridge.  On  these  occasions  the 
engines  would  be  rung  to  '  full  astern,'  and  the  little  steamer 
would  hang  on  in  tow  for  twelve  hours  at  a  stretch  ;  and  to  the 
jaded  sportsman,  in  search  of  a  new  sensation,  this  method  of 
hunting  may  be  recommended  with  confidence.  But  the  con- 
clusion was  always  the  same  :  either  Captain  Foyn  was  forced  to 
cut,  or  the  harpoon  drew,  or  the  finner  died  and  sank ;  at  any 
rate,  he  never  gathered  his  game. 

Time  after  time  his  harpoons  made  fast,  and  ninety  tons  of 
agonised  living  flesh  plucked  the  little  steamer,  hke  a  draggini: 
child,  across  those  desolate  plains  of  ocean.  Years  came  and 
the  years  went,  each  dull  with  disappointment.  But  yet  he  did 
not  give  in.  He  mounted  artillery,  and  bombarded  the  finner 
with  heavy  shot,  and  still  without  effect ;  he  tried  plot  aftt  r 
plan,  and  plan  after  plot ;  he  expended  20,000Z.  and  human  limbs 
in  his  experiments ;  and  finally,  out  of  all  the  failures  he  evolved 
success.  He  mounted  on  the  stem-head  of  his  steamer  a 
stunted  heavy-breached  gun,  which  carried  an  explosive  bomb 
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with  a  huge  harpoon,  weighing  together  over  eighty  English 
pounds.  The  idea  of  playing  the  finner  like  a  trout  was  abandoned 
once  and  for  all.  The  explosion  of  the  bomb  shot  it  dead ;  its 
huge  vitality  was  snapped  in  a  second ;  and  a  three-inch  warp 
made  fast  to  the  harpoon  kept  it  from  sinking,  where  a  thinner 
whale  line  would  have  been  snapped. 

The  strongest  fish  that  swam  in  all  the  seas  was  beaten,  and 
Captain  Svend  Foyn  patented  his  tactics,  and  took  oflf  his  oil- 
skms.  Then  the  business  part  of  him  came  in,  and,  until  his 
monopoly  ceased,  his  launches  were  catching  a  hundred  finners  a 
year,  which  may  be  valued  at  250L  apiece. 

The  fishery  has  spread  since  that  monopoly  granted  by  law 
has  run  out,  and  other  people  are  permitted  now  to  profit  by  the 
schemes  evolved  from  Captain  Svend  Foyn's  brain.  In  the 
fjords  and  bays  which  lie  round  that  grim  coast  to  eastwards 
of  the  North  Cape,  in  Iceland,  and  even  up  some  of  the  snug 
inlets  of  the  Varanger  Fjord,  are  numberless  stations  where  the 
little  steamers  can  bring  their  catch  for  caldrons  and  axes  to 
resolve  into  its  commercial  elements.  The  finner  soon  swells 
after  he  is  dead,  and  lies  on  the  water  like  a  half-submerged 
balloon,  striped,  too,  balloon  fashion,  with  gore  like  seams.  The 
tail  flukes  are  cut  adrift,  and  he  is  towed  ignominiously  stem 
first,  with  a  wake  of  oil  fanning  out  from  his  jaws,  and  a  smell 
which  grows  with  the  days,  and  beats  down  the  crisp  sea  air. 
But  when  the  finner  is  beached,  and  the  axes  and  spades  strip 
olT  the  blubber  from  the  pink  beef  below,  and  cut  away  the  whale- 
bone from  the  head,  then  tliere  arises  a  stink  which  poisons 
heaven.  Still,  custom  is  everything.  The  workers  toil  at  the 
trying-out  the  oil,  at  resolving  the  carcass  into  manure,  and 
tinned  meats,  and  cow-fodder,  and  at  packing  the  precious  bone, 
and  it  never  strikes  them  that  a  smell  is  abroad  which  is  almost 
palpable  in  its  solidness.  But  use  is  everything  in  tackling 
tlu^se  sort  of  scents.  We  were  beginning  to  find  that  out  for 
ourselves. 


MY  DEAR  GAZELLE 

BY    MES.     HERBERT    VIVIAN 


Onb  of  the  most  chtuming  sights  to  my  mind  in  the  courtyard 
of  a  harem  is  the  graceful  and  affectionate  gazelle  which  greets 
a  visitor  with  its  soft,  dark  eye ;  and  I  had  not  been  long  in 
Tunisia  before  I  made  ap  my  mind  to  bring  back  one  of  these 
dear  little  creatures  with  me  to  England  as  a  memento  of  my 
visit.  In  Tunis  itself  a  gazelle  is  by  no  means  easy  to  obtftic, 
for  it  has  to  be  brought  a  long  way  from  the  South  of  the 
Kegency,  and  does  not  always  stand  the  rough  and  ready  meaDS 
of  transport.  The  Consul-General,  Sir  Horry  Johnston,  told  me 
he  had  a  consignment  sent  him  on  camel-back  from  the  interior, 
but  that  they  suffered  so  much  from  sea — or  rather  camel — sickness, 
and  had  their  legs  so  badly  injured,  that  he  was  obliged  to  destroy 
them.  I  think  the  first  gazelle  I  saw  in  Africa  was  a  dead  one 
in  the  Bey's  menagerie.  It  was  a  pitiful  sight,  stretched  out  coU 
and  stark  upon  the  gravel  walk  with  blood-stained  sockets ;  a  lady 
of  the  harem  had  had  the  limpid  blue  eyes  cut  out  that  she  might 
swallow  them,  and  acquire  some  of  their  beauty,  in  accordance  with 
an  Arab  superstition. 

When  I  came  to  Gabes  I  was  delighted  to  find  a  couple  ci 
gazelles  gambolling  in  the  courtyard  of  the  httle  inn,  and  I  soiin 
made  friends  with  them,  though  they  never  acquired  anything 
like  the  tameness  which  my  own  gazelle  has  developed  in 
England.  One  of  them  was  a  female  about  a  year  old,  with  loQ?. 
curved  horns,  and  the  other  a  male  of  about  three  months,  ^iih 
horns  which  had  not  yet  grown  longer  than  an  inch.  The  male 
wae  the  tamer  of  the  two,  but  neither  of  them  had  much  con- 
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fidence  in  strangers  on  first  acquaiptance.  They  seemed  devoted 
to  the  landlady,  who  had  brought  them  up  from  infancy,  and  con- 
descended to  tolerate  a  negro  servant,  chiefly,  I  fancy,  on  account 
of  the  excellent  accent  with  which  he  imitated  their  bleat.  They 
were  allowed  to  run  about  the  streets  whenever  they  liked,  but 
they  never  strayed  very  far,  lest  the  Arab  boys  should  be  tempted 
to  tease  them.  Their  chief  occupation  was  to  bask  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  courtyard,  or  nibble  at  a  great  bunch  of  Lucerne 
grass  hung  up  for  their  benefit,  or  wander  into  the  guests'  bed- 
rooms and  play  with  anything  that  took  their  fancy  there. 
Nothing  could  exceed  their  mischief,  and  the  landlady  told  me 
that  one  of  them  had  bitten  a  huge  hole  in  a  sheet  which  she  had 
hung  up  to  air.  One  morning,  when  I  was  dressing,  the  younger 
gazelle  stole  in  and  carried  off  one  of  my  most  necesscu^  gar- 
ments into  the  courtyard.  He  stood  behind  a  pillar  with  it  in 
its  mouth,  surveying  me  with  the  most  mischievous  expression 
and  dodging  me  behind  the  pillars,  to  the  intense  amusement 
of  the  negro  when  I  attempted  a  pursuit.  The  landlady  was 
devoted  to  animals,  and,  I  think,  exaggerated  the  tameness  of  her 
gazelles,  though  they  certainly  were  very  fond  of  her.  I  remember 
one  evening  she  had  been  feeding  them,  and  putting  her  fingers 
into  their  mouths  to  play  with  them.  *  Look,'  she  remarked,  •  how 
gentle  they  are,  they  would  never  dream  of  biting  me.'  She  had 
scarcely  said  this  when  she  gave  a  loud  squeal,  and  drew  away  a 
finger  from  which  the  blood  was  streaming  copiously.  I  could  not 
help  laughing,  although  she  had  evidently  been  bitten  severely. 
*  Poor  little  fellow  I '  she  said,  as  she  shook  the  blood  in  great 
drops  upon  the  floor ;  '  it  was  all  my  own  fault ;  for,  of  course, 
he  thought  I  was  giving  him  something  to  eat.'  The  animals 
evidently  possessed  such  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  their 
practical  jokes  were  always  so  witty,  that  I  entreated  the  landlady 
to  procure  me  a  gazelle  as  soon  as  possible.  She  expressed  her 
doubts  about  my  being  able  to  get  it  home  safely  to  England,  and 
to  keep  it  alive  in  our  arctic  climate,  but  she  mentioned  that  she 
had  obtained  a  pair  some  years  previously  for  a  German,  and  that 
it  had  thriven  exceedingly  in  his  deer  park.  Indeed,  he  had 
written  to  her  recently  to  announce  with  great  delight  that  they 
had  just  presented  him  with  the  dearest  and  fluffiest  little  gazelle 
imaginable,  and  that  he  hoped  in  process  of  time  to  possess  quite 
a  colony. 

Several  days  elapsed  without  my  seeing  my  promised  gazelle, 
and  when  the  landlady  told  me  that  it  could  only  be  obtained 
by  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  if  an  Arab  happened  to  have  killed  a 
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mother  to  Bell  her  flesh  in  the  market  and  her  little  ones  as  peta. 
I  began  to  fear  that  no  gazelle  would  torn  np  before  the  time 
arrived  for  my  departure  from  the  oaaia.  However,  one  morning 
the  woman  summoned  me  in  a  great  state  of  excitement,  to  say 
that  she  bad  foand  an  Arab  leading  a  joung  gazelle  through  tlu 
street,  and  had  instantly  waylaid  him  on  my  accotmt.  I  hurried 
out  into  the  courtyard,  and  found  the  sweetest  and  most 
miserable  little  object  I  ever  beheld.  It  seemed  to  consist  of 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  its  long  spindle  legs,  covered  with 
terrible  sores  where  they  bad  been  tied  together,  would  have 
given  it  a  laughable  aspect  if  one  bad  not  felt  !>o  sorry  for  it.  It 
was  held  by  a  coarse  rope  round  its  neck,  and  cowered  away  from 
everybody,  trembling  with  fear.  But  even  then,  its  blue-black 
eyes  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  it  had  an  exquisitely  imper- 
tinent expression  about  its  little  snub  nose.  I  wanted  to  take 
possession  of  it  at  once,  and  thought  half 

Pa  crown  dirt  cheap ;  but  the  landlady  had 
her  own  ideas  about  the  etiquette  of 
purchase  in  the  East,  and  insisted  on 
haggling  for  a  long  time,  to  the  eventual 
saving  of  threepence.  The  poor  little 
fellow  was  evidently  half-starved,  but  it 
took  several  days  before  we  could  accus- 
tom him  to  take  warm  goat's  milk  out 
of  a  baby's  bottle.  He  was,  however,  bj' 
AGED  4  wKEFts  DO  mcaus   stupid   in  learning  what  was 

expected  of  him,  and  soon  developed  into 
the  most  charming  little  round  ball  of  fluff,  perched  at  the  top  of 
four  ridiculous  stilts  with  glossy  patent  leather  shoes  at  the 
end  of  them.  The  other  gazelles  viewed  bim  ^th  decided 
suspicion,  and  butted  him  away  whenever  be  was  inclined  to 
make  any  advance  to  them,  so  be  soon  came  to  look  upon  me  as 
his  one  friend  and  natural  protector, 

I  expected  that  he  would  prove  a  great  trial  on  the  loni: 
journey  back  to  England,  but  he  turned  out  exceeding  docile  ami 
accommodating.  Happily  the  captain  and  stewards  on  board  the 
boats  took  a  great  fancy  to  bim,  and  spared  no  trouble  abou: 
sending  ashore  to  fetch  his  daily  half-litre  of  goat's  milk.  Wlun 
it  was  smooth,  he  used  to  frolic  about  the  saloon  and  deck  with 
exuberance,  but  be  was  always  ready  to  be  packed  away  again  in 
his  hamper,  and  sleep  profoundly  at  a  moment's  notice.  Off  tlie 
coast  of  ISicily  I  had  some  alarm  about  him,  as  I  had  been  uuaule 
to  obtain  fresh  milk,  and  had  been  beguiled  by  his  piteous  appeals 
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into  giving  him  a  dose  of  condensed  milk,  which  disagreed  with 
him  at  once.  By  this  time  I  had  grown  so  fond  of  him  and 
his  pretty  little  ways  that  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
losing  him.  However,  after  several  bottlefnls  of  real  milk 
he  rapidly  recovered.  I  had  been  told  that  he  would  pro- 
bably prove  a  very  bad  sailor,  bnt  this  tamed  out  to  be  quite 
a  mistake.  When  the  sea  was  roughest,  and  I  was  feeling  most 
anxious  to  remain  nndisturbed,  he  would  poke  his  nose  into  my 
hand  and  jump  about,  expecting  me  to  join  him  in  a  game  of  play. 
From  Naples,  where  he  proved  far  and  away  the  most  popular 
person  in  my  hotel,  I  travelled 
straight  through  to  England 
solely  OQ  his  account,  and  he 
accommodated  himself  to  the 
railway  as  easily  as  he  had 
done  to  the  steamer.  As  the 
oCBcials  were  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  gazelle  as  a  pas- 
senger, they  were  puzzled  to 
know  how  he  ought  to  be 
treated.  In  one  case  only,  for 
the  first  stretch  in  Italy — and 
that  chiefly,  I  think,  on  account 
of  the  ofliciousnesB  of  my  hotel 
porter — I  had  to  take  a  ticket 
tor  the  gazelle.  The  rest  of 
the  way  he  was  as  free  as  an 
infant  in  arms,  ajid  I  may  add 
a  great  deal  less  troublesome.  Kever  was  there  so  patient  an 
animal.  If  he  bad  to  go  without  food  for  a  long  time,  or  to  be 
staffed  into  his  basket  when  he  would  have  liked  to  play  or  take 
the  air,  he  never  emitted  more  than  the  feeblest  little  bleat  of 
protest.  The  man  who  made  out  his  ticket  bad  no  idea  what  be 
was.    Dogs  he  knew,  and  goats  he  knew,  but  what  was  this  ? 

*  A  gazelle,'  I  said. 

•  What  is  that — is  it  a  monkey  or  a  parrot  ? ' 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  number  of  animals  he  has  been 
mistaken  for  in  the  course  of  his  career.  A  man  at  liome 
was  heard  explaining  to  another  that  he  was  a  kangaroo,  and  in 
France  every  one  was  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  biche.  But 
perhaps  his  strangest  experience  was  when  he  landed  in  Kngland, 
and  I  had  to  pass  him  off  as  a  strawberry.  The  English  Custom- 
house people  weru  the  only  oQicials  who  made  any  objection  to  him 
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anywhere  during  his  journey.  I  had  scarcely  come  off  the  boat, 
when  an  individual  came  up  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  a  licence 
to  import  a  gazelle. 

I  said,  *  Licence  ?  no  ;  why  should  I  want  a  licence  ?  it  isn't 

a  dog.* 

*  But  there  is  a  rule  that  no  ruminating  animal  may  be  im- 
ported without  a  special  permit  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
You  will  have  to  telegraph  for  a  permit,  and  leave  him  here 
until  you  get  it.     We  will  take  every  care  of  him.' 

If  I  had  had  proper  presence  of  mind,  I  should  have  asked  the 
man  how  he  knew  for  certain  that  a  gazelle  was  a  rumiiiating 
animal,  but  he  might  have  opened  the  basket  to  see,  and  I  am  sure 
the  little  rascal  would  have  been  contrary  enough  to  seize  that 
very  moment  for  an  exhibition  of  his  powers,  of  ruminating.  As 
it  was,  I  could  only  plead  and  implore.  It  would  surely  die.  It 
would  not  take  its  bottle  from  anybody  but  me.  Would  the 
Custom-house  not  have  pity  upon  a  poor  orphan  ?  The  Custom- 
house was  decidedly  inclined  to  do  so,  but  unfortunately  regretted 
that  the  regulations  were  absolute,  and  it  was  as  much  as  any 
one's  place  was  worth  to  infringe  them.  At  last  a  happy  thought 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  said,  *  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  gazelle  ? 
You  have  not  seen  it.' 

*  No,  but  somebody  here  must  have  done  so  ; '  and  the  man 
looked  round  inquiringly  to  his  colleagues,  who  confessed  that 
none  of  them  had  seen  it. 

*  So,'  I  said  triumphantly,  *  if  I  tell  you  it  is  a  basket  of  straw- 
berries, you  will  let  me  through  ?  ' 

'Well,'  said  the  man  with  a  grin,  *if  you  can  tell  me  that  it 
is  a  basket  of  strawberries — I  shall  have  no  choice  but  to  let  you 
take  it  away.' 

*  All  right  then,  I  tell  you  he  is  a  basket  of  strawberries,'  I 
said  in  great  delight,  snatching  him  up  as  a  brand  from  the  burning. 
As  I  passed  the  official  at  the  door  of  the  Custom-house  he  said 
to  me,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  *  Lor !  I  don't  believe  that  ain't 
no  basket  of  strorberries,  I  believe  it's  a  monkey.' 

The  gazelle  spent  its  first  English  fortnight  at  Brighton, 
soon  growing  so  plump  and  well-looking  that  no  one  who  had 
seen  him  on  his  first  appearance,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck 
could  ever  have  recognised  him  for  the  same  animal,  and  I  soon 
grew  tired  of  the  wealth  of  laudatory  adjectives  with  which 
every  one  assailed  him.  I  took  him  every  day  into  the  square 
gardens,  where  a  dense  mob  of  cabmen,  errand  boys,  and  all  sorts 
of  loafers  congregated  round  the  railings  to  admire  his  jumps. 
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'  with  legs  Btiffly  outstretched,  some  three  feet  in  the  air.     '  'UUo, 
Jimmy  Longlega,'  was  the  general  verdict. 

He  has  now  lived  three  months  in  a  London  flat,  where  he 
enjoys  the  most  robust  health  and  excitea  the  lifelong  devotion  of 
everyone  who  is  privileged  to  behold  him.     Never  was  anything 


more  useful  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  and  the  narrative  of  his 

endless  caprices  varies  every  day.     He  has  the  strongest  likes 

and  dislikes,  quite  irrespective  of  any  kindness  which  may  be 

■  shown  him.     Indeed,  he  has  a  decided  contempt  for  people  who 

Igrovel  too  much  to  him.     His  aristocratic  instincts  inspire  in 

HO.  XLI.  VOL.  VII.  Z  Z 


^H  iroywhere  durin"  his  journey.     I  had  scarcely  come  ofif  the  boa^ 

W  to 


when  an  individual  came  up  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  a  licenos  | 

to  import  a  ga?,elle.  Jj 

I  said,  '  Licence  ?  no  ;  why  should  I  want  a  licence  ?  it  lan't  m 


i 


'  But  there  is  a  rule  that  no  ruminating  aninial  may  be  im-  i, 
ported  without  a  special  permit  from  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  j 
You  will  have  to  telegraph  for  a  permit,  and  leave  him  hem  j 
nntil  you  get  it.     We  will  take  every  care  of  him.' 

If  I  had  had  proper  presence  of  mind,  I  should  have  asked  the    , 
man  how  he  knew  for  certain  that  a  gazelle  was  a  ruminating    « 
animal,  but  he  might  have  opened  the  basket  to  see,  and  I  am  sure 
the  little  rascal  would  have  been  contrary  enough  to  seize  that 
very  moment  for  an  exhibition  of  his  powers  of  ruminating.     As 
it  was,  I  could  only  plead  and  implore.     It  would  surely  die.     It 
would  not  take  its  bottle   from  anybody  but   me.     Would   the 
Custom-house  not  have  pity  upon  a  poor  orphan  ?     The  Custom-    , 
house  was  decidedly  inclined  to  do  so,  but  unfortunately  regretted 
that  the  regulations  were  absolute,  and  it  was  as  much  as  any 
one's  place  was  worth  to  infringe  them.     At  last  a  happy  thought 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  said,  '  How  do  you  know  it  is  a  gazL^Ue  ? 
Ton  have  not  seen  it.' 

'  No,  but  somebody  here  must  have  done  so  ; '  and  the  man 
looked  round  inquiringly  to  his  colleagues,  who  confessed  that 
none  of  them  had  seen  it. 

'  So,'  I  said  triumphantly,  '  if  I  tell  you  it  is  a  basket  of  straw- 
berries,  you  will  let  me  through  ? ' 

'  Well,'  said  the  man  vrith  a  grin,  *  if  you  can  tell  me  that  it 
is  a  basket  of  strawberries — I  shall  have  no  choice  but  to  let  yoa 
take  it  away.' 

'  All  right  then,  I  tell  you  he  is  a  basket  of  strawbemes,'  I 
said  in  great  delight,  snatching  him  up  as  a  brand  from  the  bnzmng. 
As  I  passed  the  official  at  the  door  of  the  Castom-hoose  he  said 
to  me,  with  a  twinkle  inhis  eye,  '  Lor  I  I  don't  believe  that  ain't 
no  basket  of  strorberries,  I  believe  it's  a  monkey.' 

The  gazelle  spent  its  first  English  fortnight  at  Brighton, 
soon  growing  so  plump  and  well-looking  that  no  one  who  had 
seen  him  on  his  first  appearance,  vrith  a  rope  round  his  neck 
could  ever  have  recognised  him  for  the  same  animal,  and  I  soon 
grew  tired  of  the  wealth  of  laudatory  adjectives  with  which 
every  one  assailed  him.  I  took  him  every  day  into  the  square 
gardens,  where  a  dense  moh  of  cabmen,  errand  boys,  and  all  sorts 
of  loafers  congregated  round  the  railings  to  admire  his  jumps. 
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delicacy,  but  that  is  not  often  allowed  bim  lest  be  sbonld  develop  an 
attack  of  phossy  jaw.  He  likes  fruit  of  nearly  every  kind,  and 
would  be  deli};htfully  destructive  in  a  garden.  If  I  give  him  a 
cbeixy,  he  proceeds  to  play  at  the  bobbing  game  before  eating  it. 
He  takes  the  end  of  the  stalk  in  bis  mouth  and  draws  the  fruit 
up  with  great  patience  in  the  moat  comical  manner,  and  has  never 
yet  been  caught  cheating.  Strawberrystalks  and  stewed  fruit,  with 
a  great  deal  of  sugar,  are  always  welcome  to  him  ;  but  he  is  gene- 
rally ready  to  eat  up  a  whole  spoonful  of  salt,  which  he  finds 
useful  as  an  appetiser.     For  some  days  he   raved   about   lump 


sugar,  and  would  do  almost  anything  to  obtain  it;  but  now  he 
has  taken  a  sudden  distaste  to  it,  and  turns  away  with  a  snlfif 
when  it  is  offered.  Ho  bns  nmcli  curiosity  about  new  forms  of 
food,  and  when  I  am  at  breakfast  he  tliinkn  it  a  great  joke  to 
creep  np  suddenly  hohind  me  and  stuff  his  nose  into  my  plate  or 
both  forelegs  into  my  tencup.  If  there  is  11  f,'rcut  upset  he  is 
vastly  amused,  and  trots  about  the  room  with  liis  heiid  in  the 
air,  convinced  that  he  has  done  something  i^\ci'i>diiigly  clever. 
He  never  neglects  an  cipportunity  of  uniiwing  a  piece  of  paper. 
If  it  is  verj'  thin,  it  soon  disappears  down  liis  throat,  lint  if  it  is 
thick,  he  only  plays  with  it  as  a  dog  with  a  bone.  Mom  than  once 
I  have  left  a  pile  of  letters  within  his  reach,  and  when  I  have 
xetarned  he  has  greeted  me  with  every  possible  ex^cuftsAow  ^V 


I 


^ti' 


li\ 


i:  f 
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merriment,  whereupon  I  have  found  several  of  the  letters  reduced 
to  a  pulp. 

If  he  is  dull  he  can  always  occupy  himself  with  a  newspaper. 
When  the  cover  is  not  to  his  taste  he  tears  it  off ;  then  he  turns 
over  the  pages  and  sniflfs  them  just  as  if  he  were  engaged  in 
mastering  iheir  contents.  I  regret  to  say  that  he  has  a  decided 
preference  for  light  hterature,  such  as  the  *  Sporting  Times  *  and 
the  theatrical  columns  of  the  *  Sketch.'  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  he  always  thinks  in  the  very  latest  slang,  as  you  may  see 
by  watching  his  expression  when  he  walks  about  Uke  a  groom 
carrjdng  a  straw  in  his  mouth.  Another  of  his  diversions  is 
to  go  under  the  table  at  meal  times  and  quietly  bite  all  yoni 
bootlaces  in  two.  He  will  often  leave  them  hanging  by  a  thread, 
so  that  when  you  get  into  the  street,  they  vdU  all  burst 
simultaneously.  He  will  also  lick  all  the  blacking  off,  so  that 
your  boots  appear  as  if  you  have  been  walking  through  a  river. 
He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  creep  into  a  dressing 
room  where  a  number  of  boots  are  laid  out.  Then  he  seats 
himself  solemnly,  and  spends  the  whole  afternoon  in  making  a 
meal  off  them.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  some  Semitic  blood  in 
his  veins,  for  he  deUghts  in  anything  bright,  particularly  gold, 
silver,  and  jewellery,  which  he  will  gnaw  by  the  hour  whenever 
he  is  permitted  to  do  so.     He  will  chew  up  a  pearl  button  in  no 

i  H  time,  and  if  a  pin,  needle,  hook  or  eye  is  left  about  on  the  caq^et 

;i:j!  he  never  fails  to  appropriate  it.     I  am  always  afraid  that  his 

rashness  in  this  respect  may  bring  him  to  an  untimely  end.  Ii 
is  certainly  far  more  dangerous  to  him  than  the  English  climaie. 
which,  after  all,  is  not  much  more  trying  than  that  of  some  parts 
of  Tunisia. 

As  he  is  an  Arab,  I  suppose  one  ought  also  to  fear  for  him 
the  dangers  of  the  evil  eye ;  and  I  always  shudder  whenever 
anyone  tries  to  show  off  his  knowledge  by  quoting  Tom  Moore's 
unfortunately  familiar  lines  about  the  *  dear  gazelle.'  Certain  it 
is  that,  when  the  other  day  a  heartless  woman  of  my  acquaintance 
had  exclaimed,  *  What  an  idea  to  have  a  gazelle  !  I  am  sure  I 
hope  it  will  die !  *  he  suddenly  took  to  refusing  his  food,  and 
showed  signs  of  pining  away.  When,  however,  I  had  hung  a  ven 
potent  amulet  round  his  neck,  the  spell  was  immediately  broken. 
"I  :  and  his  appetite  and  sturdiness  revived. 

;  r  He  is  one  of  the  best  companions  I  know,  and  will  keep  up  a 

conversation  for  a  long  time,  answering  every  remark  with  the 

;  i  most  expressive  bleats  and  grunts,  as  if  he  understood  precisely 

what  was  said  to  him.     When  he  is  affectionately  disposed,  he 

III 
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puts  up  his  nose  and  sniffs  my  face  with  great  diligence.  This  is 
his  idea  of  kissing.  He  cannot  bear  to  be  left  alone  for  an 
instant,  and  directly  I  get  np  to  leave  the  room  he  makes  a  point 
of  trotting  out  after  me.  However  sleepy  he  may  be  in  the 
evening,  he  is  always  averse  from  being  taken  off  to  his  rug  in 
the  scullery,  and  directly  he  is  let  out  in  the  morning  he  rushes 
o£f  and  scratches  at  my  bed-room  door,  imploring  admission.  As 
he  has  taken  so  extremely  well  to  his  life  in  England,  and  is 
adored  by  everj'one  who  sees  him,  I  can  only  wonder  how  it 
is  that  people  in  England  do  not  more  often  import  gazelles  as 
pets.  No  doubt  they  require  a  great  deal  of  patience,  but  their 
inexhaustible  charms  afford  an  ample  return  for  its  expenditure. 
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If  the  sportsman  at  home  in  the  climate  he  is  generally 
condemning,  but  which  for  health  compares  so  favourably  with 
that  of  the  tropics,  and  who  enjoys  so  many  daily  comforts  ib&t 
are  unknown  in  India,  welcomes  with  enthusiasm  his  release  i 
from  bondage  in  order  to  participate  in  his  favourite  sport,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  his  brother  sportsman  abroad  seizes  eagerly  the 
opportunity  of  the  thorough  change  that  tent-hfc  affords?  The 
monotonooB  routine  of  regimental  existence,  in  which  social 
festive  gatherings  play  so  large  a  part  without  affording  much 
real,  healthy  excitement,  becomes  in  a  tropical  country,  in  spite 
of  what  our  lady  novelists  may  depict,  most  wearisome  to  the 
sportsman,  weighing  upon  him  so  oppressively  in  its  regularity 
and  insipid  sameness  as  to  render  an  occasional  break  of  some 
sort  absolutely  necessary.  "What  can  offer  a  more  welcome  or  a 
more  invigorating  contrast  than  the  unqualified  pleasures  of 
jungle-life  under  canvas,  far  from  civilisation  as  well  as  from 
the  many  social  influences  of  the  madding  crowd,  where  the 
escaped  devotee,  free  from  ah  conventional  restraints,  can  indulge 
unquestioned  and  uncontroUed,  without  let  or  hindrance,  hja 
favourite  sport  or  proclivity,  whatever  it  may  be?  "S\Tiat  a 
sense  of  hberty  there  is  in  being  absolute  masters  of  our  own 
movements,  able  to  strike  our  camp  or  otherwise  to  gratify  oar 
inclinations  as  the  wish  or  exigency  of  the  moment  may 
determine  1  And  the  health  that  comes  from  living  and  sleeping 
in  the  open  air !  Our  medical  journals  have  recently  referred  to 
the  fact  that  patients  removed  from  the  closed-in  walls  of  rooms. 
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where  ventilation,  especially  at  night,  is  generally  so  very 
defective,  have  speedily  shown  improved  symptoms  and  greater 
recuperative  powers  directly  they  were  placed  in  the  open  air. 
I  feel  8m:e  all  Anglo-Indians  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  a 
very  similar  result  is  always  noticeable  whenever  life  at  an  up- 
conntry  station  is  exchanged  for  that  under  canvas.  No  matter 
how  enervated  and  played  out  you  may  have  felt,  a  very  few  days 
in  the  jungle,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  brings  fresh  life  and 
renewed  vigour.  I  can  assert  from  personal  experience  that  a 
trip  of  this  nature  used  to  act  upon  me  like  a  stimulating  tonic, 
bracing  up  the  system  just  as  an  expedition  to  the  sea  now  does 
in  these  more  favoured  latitudes.  Therefore  sportsmen  at  home 
will,  I  am  certain,  sympathise  with  their  Indian  compatriot,  who, 
whilst  undergoing  the  monotonous  tortures  of  vapid,  weary  exile 
in  a  heat-stricken,  insect-biting,  spirit-depressing,  enervating 
climate,  at  a  gossiping  up-country  station  in  the  plains  of  India 
during  the  hot  season,  is  suddenly  galvanised  into  imexpected 
energy  by  the  welcome  suggestion  of  a  sporting  trip  to  the 
jungle,  either  alone  or  else  accompanied  by  one  kindred  spirit 
with  whom  he  can  have  perfect  fellowship,  whose  tastes  are 
identical  with  his  own,  whilst  he  is  one  in  whom  he  can  place 
that  perfect  confidence  which  is  the  outcome  of  previous  similar 
shikar  trips  in  company.  Unless  he  fulfils  these  conditions  he 
is  best  left  behind.  But  presuming  your  companion  to  be  as 
keen  as  you  are,  how  ea<;erly  do  you  discuss  your  plan  of  action 
with  your  combined  means  !  Should  the  grand  mahseer  be  your 
attraction,  then  your  arrangements  are  more  simple ;  but  should 
big  game  be  your  principal  aim,  then  more  elaborate  details  have 
to  be  considered,  including  the  despatch  of  shikaries  to  ascertain 
the  whereabouts  of  animals,  in  order  that  by  their  reports  the 
movements  of  the  camp  may  be  regulated. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  plans  are  decided  upon,  and  the 
general  direction  of  our  operations  arranged.  Stores  and  all 
other  necessaries  for  ourselves,  our  servants,  and  our  animals 
must  be  obtained ;  for  we  expt^ct  to  be  away  from  civilisation 
upwards  of  two  months,  and  arti  consequently  obliged  to  take 
with  us  everything  essential  that  is  not  obtainable  from  the 
native  villages.  All  is  despatched  to  th(»  first  camping  ground  in 
time  to  be  in  readiness  for  our  arrival.  If  possible,  wn  start  the 
evening  prior  to  the  day  our  leavr  comnienct»s,  in  order  to  gain 
the  extra  time.  Tents  should  have  Ix^en  pitched  under  the 
best  leafy  shelt(»r  on  cleanly  ground,  whilst  arrangements  for 
water  and  for  supplies  should  have  been  made.     Woe  betide  the 
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snccessive  day  offers  a  new  sporting  experience.  To-day  there 
may  be  news  of  big  game,  s  tiger,  a  panther,  or  a  bear. 
To-morrow  the  powerful  large  sambor,  or  the  pretty  spotted 
chetal  deer,  may  be  the  object  of  pursuit.  "When  no  other  game 
offers,  a  stalk  after  small  chinkara  ravine  deer  may  be  attempted, 
or  occasionally  a  day  may  he  had  at  small  game,  partridge,  quail, 
Bnipe,  or  duck,  depending  on  the  locality  and  season ;  but  for 
obvious  reasons  small  game  is  not  shot  when  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  nobler  attractions.  Perhaps,  when  the  opportunity  occnrs,  a 
beat  for  the  old  j^iey  boar  may  be  undertaken  in  order  to  enjoy 
a  select  hunt,  or  simply  a  start  before  daybreak  may  be  made 
to  waylay  him  in  the  plains  as  he  returns  from  his  nightly  ex- 
peditions to  his  favourite  feeding  grounds.  It  is  surprising  the 
distances  pig  will  travel  for  food.  This  accounts  for  their 
wonderful  going  condition,  the  mighty  boar  being  able  for  the 
first  mile  or  two  to  outstrip  the  fastest  horse, 
whilst,  no  matter  how  severely  wounded  he  may 
be,  he  is  generally  fit  to  fight  determinedly  to 
the  bitter  end. 

Let  me  describe  the  occupation  of  one  day. 
After  a  most  luxurious  tub  of  bracing  and 
comparatively  cold  water,  from  which  it  is 
difficult  to  withdraw,  so  deliciously  fascinating 
is  the  stream  from  a  big  Eponge  that  runs  over 
the  shoulders  and  pours  down  the  back,  break- 
fast is  announced.  During  the  discussion  of 
this  repast  the  head  shikiiri  is  seen  approach- 
ing. ■  Well,  Nuttoo,  what  is  the  news  V  '  is  our 
impatient  inquiry  when  yet  he  is  at  some  dis- 
tance. 'I  have  marked  four  leopards  down. 
Sahib,  two  t'ull-gri)wn  and  two  cubs.  We  should  start  as  soon  as 
possible,'  is  his  reply,  accompimicd  by  ii  respectful  salaam  to 
each  of  us.  'Is  it  far,  Nuttoo?'  I  in(juire.  '  About  an  hour, 
Sahib,  but  tho  place  is  open.  It  is  bad  for  beatiug.'  I  usually 
mink'  a  tour  nf  the  camp  after  breakfast,  inspecting  the  animals 
and  chatting  with  the  servants,  not  forgetting  to  feed  the  sleek 
well-groomed  horses  that  always  rec(;ived  me  with  a  grateful 
whinny,  but  on  this  occasion  time  pressed  and  preparations  had 
to  Ih!  made. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  hot  weather, 
and  that  the  sun  was  simply  baking,  whilst  the  refraction  from 
the  ground  was  dazzling  in  the  extreme  to  the  eyes,  besides 
being  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  sunstroke.      I  always  treated 
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the  Sun  (with  a  big  S)  with  considerable  respect,  knowing  how 
far-reaching  are  its  injurious  effects  even  when  nominally  slight. 
I  wore  down  the  spinal  column  a  thick  strip  of  wadding,  some 
four  inches  wide,  sewn  into  my  shikar  coat.  My  helmet  had  a 
quilted  cover,  to  the  back  of  which  was  attached  a  quilted  flap 
long  enough  to  protect  the  back  of  the  neck,  that  highly  sensitive 
space  between  the  helmet  and  the  top  of  the  coat.  A  large 
pugarie  was  wound  round  the  heknet,  whilst  inside  was  a  net  bag 
in  which  was  suspended  a  wet  sponge.  A  substantial  cunmier- 
bund  round  the  waist  completed  my  tropical  defensive  costume, 
other  sporting  garments  being  as  usual,  but  all  being  strictly  of 
one  uniform  colour,  that  of  kaki.  An  additional  precaution  in 
the  really  hottest  weather  I  always  took,  especially  when  I 
expected  to  be  stationary  in  an  exposed  position.  My  helmet 
complete  was  then  plunged  into  a  bucket  of  water,  being  kept 
there  for  some  seconds,  until  the  cover  with  the  pugarie  were 
completely  soaked  through.  True,  this  added  to  the  weight,  but 
I  thought  this  a  small  consideration  in  view  of  the  thorough 
protection  it  afforded  from  the  sun.  I  have  come  in  after  a  long 
day's  exposure  and  found  the  helmet  even  then  still  damp 
under  the  pugarie.  The  rieckless  may  smile  at  my  precautions, 
but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  Although  for 
years  I  hunted  and  shot  throughout  the  hot  season,  I  never  was 
sick  or  sorry  the  whole  time  I  was  in  India,  I  never  had  a  touch 
of  a  climatic  complaint,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  country  has  not 
affected  one  of  my  organs,  except  possibly  my  eyes.  I  cannot 
recommend  my  plan  to  gay  young  bachelors  who  still  retain 
their  independence,  for  it  is  apt  to  remove  the  becoming  thatch 
that  nature  provides,  and  thereby  to  reduce  their  value  in  the 
matrimonial  market.  Let  them  therefore  remember  that  such 
a  contingency  must  be  allowed  for. 

On  this  occasion  a  few  beaters — some  twenty-five — were  all 
that  were  considered  necessary.  We  proceeded  quietly  towards 
the  place  where  the  leopards  had  been  marked  down.  This  was 
an  outlying  ridge  of  hill  separated  from  the  main  hill  by  an 
intervening  valley,  through  which  a  road  ran.  The  former  was 
studded  with  rocks  and  large  detached  stones,  and  was  fairly 
covered  with  small  scrubby  thorn  bushes  and  a  few  scattered 
trees.  The  latter  was  more  thickly  wooded  with  larger  trees  and 
considerable  undergrowth.  The  shikari  placed  us  on  the  slope 
of  the  main  hill,  about  two  hundred  yards  apart,  explaining  that 
the  beaters  would  start  on  the  further  side  of  the  opposite 
ridge,  and  that  as  there  was  no  certainty  how  the  animals  would 
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come,  we  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  and  do  the  best  we  could. 
As  soon  as  the  beat  began,  a  leopard,  which  no  doubt  had  seen  me 
on  my  first  approach,  jumped  on  to  a  flat  rock  at  the  summit  of 
the  opposite  ridge.  It  put  its  head  between  its  forelegs  as  it  sat 
down,  its  paws  bending  over  the  edge  of  the  stone,  and  there  it 
watched  either  me  or  my  companion  intently  for  some  ten 
minutes,  looking  against  the  sky-hne  as  big  as  a  tiger ;  in  fact,  I 
thought  at  first  from  its  apparent  size  it  must  be  one.  The 
distance  was  at  least  300  yards.  The  nearer  advance  of  the 
beaters  could  now  be  heard.  Suddenly  the  leopard  jumped  from 
the  rock  and  ran  down  the  slope  towards  my  companion.  I  did 
not  attempt  to  fire  because  the  distance  was  too  great  for 
precision,  whilst  the  rocks  and  bushes  prevented  a  clear  view. 
When  the  animal  reached  the  road  it  stood  still  to  listen  beside 
a  large  tree.  It  could  not  then  have  been  more  than  50  yards 
from  my  companion,  but  he  evidently  was  unable  to  see  it.  I 
estimated  the  range  at  about  180  yards,  so  putting  up  the 
150  yards  sight  I  fired.  I  had  a  shell  in  the  right  barrel,  and  it 
went  a  trifle  high,  exploding  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  just  above  the 
animaPs  shoulder  and  causing  white  splinters.  I  suppose  I  took 
too  full  a  sight.  The  leopard,  startled  at  the  noise  of  the  explosion 
so  close,  and  hearing  the  beaters  behind,  ran  forward  growling 
about  five  or  six  yards,  and  again  stood  still,  being  unable  exactly 
to  decide  in  which  direction  safety  lay.  I  hit  it  this  time  with  a 
bullet,  rolling  it  over,  but  it  picked  itself  up,  and,  at  a  very  slow 
trot,  mounted  the  main  hill  between  us.  My  companion  then 
had  a  view,  and  gave  it  both  barrels,  but  missed  on  account  of  the 
intervening  cover.  I  had  picked  up  my  12-bore  gun.  With  this 
I  had  a  snap-shot  as  the  animal  crept  through  the  bushes,  but 
I  evidently  also  missed.  I  then  ran  hard  to  head  the  beast,  and 
luckily  catching  a  glimpse  of  it  some  40  yards  away  as  it  was 
disappearing  very  hard  hit  into  the  jungle,  I  rolled  it  over 
dead,  the  ball  entering  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  coming  out 
at  the  nose.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  full-grown  female.  Her 
dimensions  were,  from  nose  to  root  of  tail  3  feet  8  inches  ;  from 
nose  to  tip  of  tail  6  feet  2  inches ;  height  1  foot  8  inches  ;  girth 
behind  shoulder  2  feet. 

Whilst  I  was  looking  at  her  I  heard  cries  from  the  beaters 
that  another  leopard  was  on  foot,  so,  rushing  back  to  my  post,  I 
was  in  time  to  see  one  of  the  cubs  running  at  its  best  pace  across 
the  slope  of  the  ridge  in  front.  It  must  have  been  over  200  yards 
from  me,  and  perhaps  350  from  my  companion.  As  soon  as  it 
broke  cover,  shot  after  shot  was  fired  by  each  of  us.     I  know  that 
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I  fixed  toxa  shote.  The  beftteis  thea  began  to  oaJl  oat  that  t 
anim^  was  hit,  olimbing  up  trees  to  get  out  of  its  way.  W< 
advanced  together  with  oocked  liflee.  in  the  direction  pointed  out, 
not.  knowing  at  what  moment  we  might  expect  a  charge,  ami 
BOon  discoTered  the  poor  brnte  alive  but  powerless  for  offeace 
One  ahot  only  had  1^  the  merest  chance  struck  the  backboB< 
Ekboot  ad  moh  from  thJ9  root  of  tbe  tail,  passiug  out  at  the  side 
It  was  snfficient,  howerar,  to  paiilyse  the  hind  qutu-ters.  Thi 
onb  giowled  and  showed  its  teeth  tis  we  approached,  but  a  aho' 
through  the  head  pot  it  out  of  pain. 

The  neoct  day  ve  bagged  the  male  leopard.  It  had  httoi 
marked  into -a  smaU  isolated  hill  where  the  trees  were  ver 
■thioki'.so  that-shooting  was  difficult.  I  was  posted  abont  301 
yards  to  the  right  of  nty  oompanioQ.  Very  soou  after  tbe  Ijca 
begaili  I  sawfhe  leopard  cautiottsly  stealing  down  towards  me 
Abotit  80  yards  away  were  some  rocks  that  offered  two  passages 
One  led  into  the  open  in  my  direotioD,  the  other  led  through  thi 
trees' towards  my  companion.     The  animal  took  tbe  former  patt 

I  ^waited  .  to  let  it  come  nearer,  when  it  must  suddenly  har 
-winded  me,  for  it-  turned  round  and   bonnded  back,   taking  th. 

:  Becobd  path  at  a  Ixotv  A  leopud's  shoulder  is  a  small  marii 
whilst  the  trunks  of  the  trees  were  unusually  thick.  I  miss© 
with  both  barrels.  The  animal  then  broke  into  full  speed,  goinj 
hke  a  greyhound.  It  left  the  trees  at  the  bottom  of  the  dopt 
and  entered  the  more  open  ground,  passing  my  companion  abou 
150  yards  away.  He  lired  both  barrels  of  his  rifld,  cme  a 
Dougall's,  carrying  a  spherical  projectile,  and  having  au  extasnel; 
low  trajectory  at  sporting  distances.  The  first  shot  missed,  Tk 
second  hit  the  leopard  exactly  where  it  should  have  done,  behiUi 
the  shoulder,  and  the  animal,  at  the  pace  it  was  going,.rolled  ove 
and  over  about  three  times  just  like  &  shot  rabbit.  I  never  sai 
so  pretty  a  shot.  My  companion  made  an  allowance  of  aboa 
two  lengths,  he  told  me,  when  firing.  He  had  Used  a  eheU  mad 
simply  by  leaving  a  hole  when  casting  the  ordinary  b^  1% 
hole  was  filled  with  detonating  powder,  and  was  plugged  wit) 
wax.  It  had  penetrated  the  lungs,  exploding  in  the  ofC-ahonldei 
where  it  had  Mattered  the  Lone,  and  lead  spUnters  were  foan< 
almost  in  every  part  of  the  body.     The  leopard  measured  S  fee 

II  inches  from  nose  to  root  of  tail ;  6  feet  8  inches  from  nose  t 
end  of  tail ;  height  at  shoulder  2  feet  2  inches  ;  girth  behin 
shoulder  2  feet.  The  breadth  of  side  which  was  the  mark  to  b 
fired  at  was  only  7^  inches,  so  it  can  be  readily  understood  tha 
a  body  3  feet  11  inches  by  7^  inches,  going  full  speed  atl50yardE 
does  not  offer  an  eas^  atio^. 
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The  day  following,  the  fourth  member  of  this  happy  family 
was  marked  down,  but  the  cub  broke  through  the  beaters,  not 
offering  us  a  shot.  Our  luck  was  considerable  in  killing  three  of 
them  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances.  Let  me  here 
remark  that  I  cannot  reconmiend  this  wild  long-range  firing  at 
dangerous  game  for  imitation.  I  was  more  or  less  of  a  griffin  at 
the  time,  and  was  eager  to  make  a  bag  ;  but  for  safety  to  yourself 
as  well  as  to  the  beaters — and  every  good  sportsman  certainly 
considers  them  as  much  as  he  does  himself — animals  of  the 
feline  race  should  never  be  fired  at  unless  there  is  a  certainty  of 
disabling  them.  A  close  range  is  therefore  desirable  to  enable  a 
▼ital  spot  to  be  struck.  Most  accidents  occur  from  a  wounded 
beast.  As  a  rule,  imless  when  there  are  young,  all  animals 
attempt  at  first  to  escape,  and  will  fiy  from  man.  Even  when 
wounded  they  differ  considerably  in  character,  just  as  domestic 
animals  or  human  beings  do  ;  one  tiger,  for  instance,  will  fight 
to  the  last  with  the  greatest  pluck  and  determination,  whilst 
another  will  run  and  skulk  from  cover  to  cover,  and  will  utterly 
decline  to  come  to  close  quarters.  But  both  animals  will  strike 
down  an  unfortunate  beater  if  met  in  the  way,  and  therefore  it  is 
the  duty,  I  think,  of  sportsmen  to  endeavour  always  to  obtain  a 
close  shot  at  first,  and,  whatever  happens,  to  keep,  if  possible,  at 
least  one  barrel  in  reserve. 

As  I  always  like  to  give  a  concrete  example  to  point  the 
moral,  let  me  relate  an  unfortunate  occurrence  that  happened  to  a 
brother  officet  of  my  own.  He  was  my  usual  companion  on  flhikar 
expeditions,  but  on  this  occasion  I  had  left  the  camp  two  days 
before,  and  was  not  therefore  with  him.  News  was  brought  in 
of  a  tiger,  and  three  officers  went  in  pursuit.  One  luckily  was  a 
surgeon,  and  a  particularly  able  man  in  his  profession.  The  tiger 
was  beaten  out,  and  proved  to  be  a  cowardly  brute.  From  the 
account  I  heard,  the  animal  was  severely  but  not  vitally  wounded 
at  first,  and  subsequently  laid  up  in  one  clump  of  cover  after 
another,  from  each  of  which  it  was  turned  out,  snap-shots  only 
being  obtained.  It  was  hit  occasionally,  but  not  disabled,  and  so 
the  pursuit  went  on  until  at  last  there  was  a  cry  that  the  animal 
was  dead.  Without  waiting  for  confirmation  of  the  news,  the 
whole  party  seems  at  once  to  have  assumed  that  it  was  correct. 
One  sportsman  handed  his  rifle  over  to  a  native  to  carry ;  another 
placed  his  at  half-cock  and  sloped  it  on  his  shoulder ;  the  third — 
my  friend — went  down  prepared,  and  inquired  where  the  tiger 
was.  '  There,'  replied  the  native,  *  in  that  bush.'  '  It  is  not  dead,' 
said  my  friend,  '  I  saw  it  move,'  and  he  put  up  his  rifle  to  fire  at 
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the  animal  that  was  lying  prostrate  a  few  yards  away.  Whether 
he  missed  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  at  the  report  the  brute,  with 
a  roar,  was  out  in  a  moment  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  seized 
its  assailant.  The  first  thing  the  other  two  sportsmen  saw  was 
the  tiger  bounding  past  them  with  their  companion  in  its 
mouth,  his  head  and  arms  being  on  one  side  and  his  legs  on  the 
other,  the  whole  body  being  apparently,  as  they  described  it, 
covered  by  the  jaws.  They  were  not  prepared  for  the  occurrence, 
and  were  afraid  to  fire  as  the  tiger  disappeared,  so  seizing  their 
rifles  they  followed,  and  a  short  distance  oflf  discovered  my  friend 
extended  on  the  ground,  the  tiger  not  being  visible.  They  placed 
him  on  a  charpoy,  face  downwards,  to  allow  the  haemorrhage  to 
escape  that  otherwise  would  have  caused  suffocation,  and  he  was 
carried  into  camp.  When  the  tiger  picked  him  up,  the  left  arm 
was  pinned  to  his  side  in  the  creature's  mouth.  The  bone  of 
this  arm  was  crushed,  and  one  large  tooth  had  penetrated  the 
lungs,  breaking  two  ribs.  The  other  large  tooth  caught  in  a 
metal  cartridge  belt  round  his  waist.  It  may  be  of  interest  if  I 
add  that  he  dwindled  away  almost  to  nothing,  weighing  when  he 
left  India  a  trifle  over  six  stone ;  but  a  good  constitution  brought 
about  his  recovery,  although  he  never  recovered  the  full  use  of 
his  arm.  The  tiger  was  found  dead  a  very  short  distance  away, 
this  having  been  its  last  expiring  effort. 

The  most  enjoyable  feature  of  tent  life,  next  to  the  buoyancy 
of  perfect  health  that  it  usually  promotes,  is  the  intimate  associa- 
tion with  Nature  that  it  generates.  A  sportsman  detached  for  a 
lengthened  period  from  the  society  of  another  European  is  cop"»- 
pelled  to  a  great  extent  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  thoughts. 
The  natives  who  are  his  companions  form  part  of  the  natural 
world  around  him,  and  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  study  them,  as  he  will 
also  the  birds,  the  animals,  the  insects,  and  the  growing  vege- 
tation with  which  he  is  daily  and  almost  hourly  brought  into 
contact,  endeavouring  to  learn  the  many  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive lessons  they  offer,  which  are  largely  on  the  surface  and  to 
be  had  for  the  seeking.  He  never  ought  to  feel  soUtary,  any  more 
than  a  student  would  in  the  midst  of  a  valuable  library ;  for 
has  he  not  at  his  command  an  opportunity  for  practical  observa- 
tion far  more  instructive,  if  properly  used,  than  the  reading  of 
books  ?  Let  me  advise  him  to  put  into  writing  daily  the  results 
of  his  experiences.  Would  that  I  had  systematically  done  so  ! 
Memory  is  treacherous  and  evanescent,  and  very  valuable  in  after 
life  will  he  find  detailed  records  of  facts  and  impressions  made  at 
the  time  of  their  occurrence.     When  really  far  away  from  civilisir 
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tion,  the  game  is  so  little  disturbed  that  the  camp  may  often  be 
said  to  be  pitched  in  its  midst,  and  the  shortest  '  walk  abroad  ' 
may  yield  unexpected  sport.  It  never  does,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
prepared for  eventualities.  A  sudden  surprise  constantly  happens. 
Tent  life  offers  few  blank  days ;  there  is  always  some  employ- 
ment of  a  sporting  nature.  The  shot-gun,  the  spear,  or  the 
preparation  of  skins  and  specimens  fills  in  the  intervals  when  the 
rifle  cannot  be  used,  and  no  trip  of  this  description  can  be  brought 
to  a  close  without  providing  a  store  of  recollections,  stirring  and 
otherwise,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  at  least  the  chief  actor 
in  them.  Let  me  close  this  article  by  narrating  a  few  such 
memories. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  very  nearly  deliberately  potting  a 
native.  I  had  been  sitting  over  water  all  night,  and  as  I  had 
seen  nothing  but  a  solitary  bear  that  had  not  offered  me  a  shot, 
and  as  the  previous  evening  sambur  had  been  defiantly  calling, 
I  started  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn  alone  to  prospect  the  locality 
on  the  chance  of  finding  some  animal  about.  As  I  moved 
cautiously  along,  eyes  and  ears  on  the  qui  vive,  I  detected  a  move- 
ment on  the  top  of  a  large  rock  under  a  wide-spreading  tree. 
The  sun  had  not  risen,  and  in  the  early  dim  light  I  fancied  the  black 
object  must  be  a  bear.  I  raised  my  rifle  and  took  careful  aim  at 
about  the  centre  of  the  body.  I  was  in  the  act  of  pressing  the 
trigger,  holding  my  breath  for  steadiness,  when  I  discovered 
through  the  notch  of  the  back-si(^ht  that  a  human  face  was 
peering  at  me  from  beneath  the  foliage.  What  the  man  was 
doing  there,  far  from  any  village,  I  never  discovered,  and  I  never 
saw  him  afterwards.  Perhaps  his  object  was  the  same  as  my 
own,  and  he  had  chosen  his  position  as  commanding  the  approach 
to  the  water,  which  it  certainly  did.  That  man  probably  gave  me 
credit  for  possessing  eyesight  equal  to  his  own,  and  I  am  sure  never 
realised  how  narrow  his  escu^>e  had  l)een.  If  he  did,  his  relief 
of  mind  could  not  liave  been  greater  than  was  my  own  on  dis- 
covering how  close  to  the  commission  of  deliberate  homicide  I 
had  unintentionally  been  led. 

There  arc  several  descriptions  of  deer  and  antelope  constantly 
met  with  in  tent  life.  The  nilghai,  or  blue  bull,  is  the  largest  of 
the  Indian  antelope,  and  stands  nearly  fourteen  hands.  I  never 
can^l  to  kill  it.  It  always  seemed  to  me  to  partake  largely  of  the 
nature  of  tlie  cow,  so  ungainly  is  its  api>earance.  It  is  indifferent 
eating,  carries  poor  horns,  so  that  there  is  really  no  sport  in 
shooting  it ;  and  although  I  have  heard  it  affords  a  good  gallop 
with  the  spear  if  it  can  be  beaten  into  the  open,  I  never  attempted 
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'  to  hunt  it.  The  really  sporting  antelope  of  India  is  the  black 
buck  ;  very  fascinating  is  the  sport  of  stalking  it  in  the  open 
plain,  and  very  great  is  the  satisfaction  of  dropping  this  handsonw 
animal  with  its  spiral  horns  and  beautiful  skin.     On  one  occasion 

'  I  got  a  buck  in  a  curious  way.  It  was  in  the  open,  and  as  I  cooli. 
not  possibly  approach  unseen,  I  adopted  the  usual  plan  of  circliiif;, 

''  never  attempting  to  walk  directly  towards  or  even  to  look  in  itt 
direction,  but   starting  on   a  wide  circle,  gradually  rednced   iL- 

,  The  buck  at  once  stopped  feeding  and  gazed  fixedly  at  me,  tnmiog' 
|"on  its  forefeet  to  watch  me  as  I  walked  round.  I  soon  noticed 
that  it  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  feeUng  sure  that  it  wouW 
not  permit  of  a  nearer  approach,  I  determined  to  take  advantags 
of  a  tree  to  rest  my  rifle  against  its  trunk  and  risk  a  long  shot. 
The  buck  was  regarding  me  steadfastly  at  the  time,  its  nose  ia 
the  air,  apparently  trying  the  wind,  whilst  its  horns  were  ihniwn 
back.  I  put  up  the  250  yards  sight  and  aimed  at  the  shouldtr, 
and  it  fell  motionless  to  the  shot.  Much  pleased  at  my  succeia^ 
I  hastened  up,  my  shikari,  who  had  been  waiting  under  cover, 
joining  rae,  but  no  sign  of  a  bullet  mark  could  I  find.    We  turned. 

'   the  animal  over  twice  and  admired  its  plump  condition,     '  Very 

I  odd  '—I  remarked,  '  where  can  it  have  been  hit  ?  but  hallnl  it  A' 
once,'  this  being,  of  course,  necessary  to  enable  the  flesh  to  be 
eaten  by  my  Mahometan  servants.  The  man  took  out  hia  knife 
and  began  to  cut  the  antelope's  throat,  when  the  back  suddenly 
became  conscious,  struggled  to  its  feet,  and  with  an  effort  threw 
off  his  grasp  and  started  away.  I  was  so  overcome  with  laughter 
at  my  shikari's  discomfiture  that  at  first  I  never  thought  of  firing ; 
but  he,  with  a  keener  eye  than  mine  for  the  main  chance,  and 
seeing  nothing,  ludicrous  about  the  escape  of-  bo  much  good  me^t, 
called  out, '  Maro,  Sahib,  maro ! '  ('  Fire,  sir,  fire ! '),  and  I  brought 
the  gallant  buck  down  in  earnest  this  time  with  the  left  barrel  of 
my  12-bore  rifle.  A  careful  examination  showed  that  the  heavy 
bullet  of  the  first  shot  had  passed  over  the  shoulder  and  had  joBt 
caught  the  extreme  point  of  one  horn,  breaking  off  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  end.  The  concussion  had  stunned  the  animal,  and 
rendered  it  perfectly  unconscious  until  awakened  by  the  sensation 
of  having  its  throat  cut. 

I  recollect  on  one  occasion,  when  unarmed,  I  was  riding  across 
the  plain  and  came  upon  a  large  number  of  black  buck.  There  must 
have  been  several  hundreds.  Out  of  mere  '  divarsion  '  I  thought 
I  would  ride  after  them.  They  consisted  to  a  great  extent  of 
does  and  fawns.  The  pace  was  slow  on  account  of  the  young 
animals,  and  without   difficulty  I  found  myself   amongst  them. 
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It  was  a  most  interesting  sight.  The  does  and  fawns  kept 
together,  the  bucks  being  distributed  on  the  outside.  Every  now 
and  then  two  of  the  young  bucks  would  challenge,  and  out  of 
playfulness  would  stop,  quite  regardless  of  me,  for  a  short  tussle 
together,  resuming  their  gallop  after  the  encounter.  I  stopped 
after  about  a  two-miles  spin.  The  antelope  did  not  seem  to  fear 
me  greatly,  and  I  was  so  close  alongside  the  body  of  the  herd  that 
if  I  had  had  a  spear  I  could  have  used  it  very  effectively,  whilst 
with  a  breech-loading  gun  I  could  have  easily  secured  the  best 
bucks. 

An  amusing  episode  when  out  sambur  shooting  once  occurred 
to  me.  I  was  in  camp  with  a  brother  officer  who  was  unusually 
keen,  but  who  had  not  had  much  experience.  In  default  of  other 
sport  we  decided  to  try  a  beat  down  the  slope  of  an  adjacent  hill, 
and  we  were  posted  some  400  yards  apart  at  the  bottom  of  a 
wide  funnel-shaped  ravine  that  was  very  clear  of  undergrowth 
and  was  dotted  with  trees,  so  that  the  view  was  fairly  open.  It 
was  a  difficult  place  for  this  reason  to  guard  with  only  two  guns, 
as  the  game  might  come  anywhere.  The  beat  began,  and  very 
soon  I  saw  in  the  distance  a  sambur  stag  descending  the  hill 
towards  me  on  a  line  that  led  close  to  my  position.  It  is  a  pretty 
and  interesting  sight  to  watch  the  cautious  advance  of  an  animal 
under  such  circumstances;  to  see  it  stop  at  intervals,  try  the 
wind  and  gaze  round,  as  it  listens  first  to  the  beaters  and  then 
forward  in  an  endeavour  to  discover  whether  danger  lurks  in 
front.  As  I  sat  screened  from  its  view  I  heard  on  my  right  a 
dry  stick  crack,  and  turning,  I  discovered  to  my  amazement  my 
companion,  accompanied  by  his  gun-coolie,  coolly  stalking  my 
sambur.  He  did  not  see  me,  nor  did  he  know  exactly  where  I 
was  posted.  He,  however,  bad  seen  the  stag,  and  recognising 
that  it  would  not  pass  anywhere  within  shot  of  him,  was 
endeavouring  to  place  himself  across  its  path.  I  watched  his 
careful  progress  as,  bending  low  and  taking  advantage  of  bushes, 
he  deliberately  crept  in  front  of  me.  There  was  a  very  large 
boulder  of  rock  abutting  the  track  by  which  the  stag  was 
descending,  and  this  the  eager  sportsman  made  for,  planting  him- 
self behind  it  not  three  yards  from  the  track.  I  must  say  I  was 
much  tempted  to  fire  over  his  head  at  the  stag,  which  I  could 
well  see,  but  which  was  hidden  from  him  by  the  stone.  I  thought, 
however,  I  would  let  him  have  his  chance  and  would  watch  events, 
being  rather  amused  than  otherwise  at  his  actions.  The  stag,  occa- 
sionally stopping,  came  on  noiselessly,  and  was  upon  the  hidden 
sportsman  before  he  knew  it.     I  don't  know  which  was  the  more 
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aetoDished,  the  aiiimal  or  its  pursuer,  when  it  appeared  suddenly 
on  the  track  round  the  comer  of  the  stone,  altuost  touching  him. 
The  stag  was  the  firet  to  recover  its  presence  of  mind,  and  away 
it  bounded  down  hill  at  its  fastest  pace.  My  companion  had 
to  turn  rouud  before  he  could  fire,  and  by  the  time  he  had  done 
so  the  animal  was  some  distance  aivay,  going  like  the  wind.  I 
saw  him  throw  up  his  rifle  and  hurriedly,  with  a  bang,  bang,  miss 
clean  with  both  barrels,  his  bullets  whistling  nnpleasantly  close 
in  my  direction.  The  stag  came  on  towards  me.  passing  within 
about  forty   yards.     I  hit  it  far  back  with  my  right  barrel  and 

■pped  it  with  my  left,  and  naturally  was  very  pleased  at  the 
iult.  I  must  do  my  companion  the  justice  to  say  that  he  was 
lo  good  a  sportsman  to  have  left  his  position  had  he  known 
where  I  was  stationed. 

I  find  that  my  best  pair  of  sambur  horns  are  40  in.  in  length 
and  measure  11  in.  round  the  burr  at  the  base,  9  in.  round  the 
top  just  before  bifurcation,  and  G  in.  round  the  thinnest  part  of 
^e  beam.  They  are  a  good  specimen,  but  not  out  of  the  way,  m 
ifliey  fall  off  considerably  in  weight,  only  turning  the  scale  at 
■36  lbs.  I  have  another  pair  a  httle  heavier,  but  neither  are  more 
ithau'  ordinary  horns.  A  pair  of  chetal  horns  I  possess  measare 
in  Jength  29  in.  and  weigh  5|  Ibe.  I  give  these  meosuremeDM  *» 
they  may  possibly  be  of  interest  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  last  sporting  incident  I  will  relate  was  an  amusing  instance 
of  shooting  a  tigress  from  one  of  those  special  loopholed  masonry 
constructions  used  by  Bajahs  only,  for  no  English  sportsman 
would  care,  except  as  a  novel  experience,  to  assassinate  a  wretched 
animal  from  such  a  position  of  security.  We  were  the  guests  of 
a  very  hospitable  obliging  Bajah  whose  name  perhaps  I  had 
better  not  disclose.  For  the  special  gratification  of  a  high 
political  official,  who  was  a  member  of  our  camp,  he  had  already 
treated  us  to  animal  fights  and  to  shooting  of  alt  sorts,  from 
elephants  and  otherwise,  concluding  each  day's  work  with  an 
elaborate  dinner  followed  by  a  nautch  of  an  unnsnal  number  of 
his  most  fascinating  damsels.  But  in  all  oar  beats  we  had  not 
come  across  a  tiger,  and  therefore  he  proposed  to  tether  at  night 
a  bullock Jn  front  of  bis  shooting  box,  assuring  uB  that  the  bagging 
of  a  bagh  was  a  certainty.  To  add  to  the  attraction  the  con- 
vivial Bajah  promised  to  accompany  us  and  to  provide  ever)'- 
thing  necessary.  I  did  not  care  to  take  part  in  tiie  expedition, 
and  remained  in  camp.  The  building  consisted  of  two  rooms. 
The  outer  was  loopholed  for  some  six  or  seven  guns.  Each 
assassin  had  a  soft  razai  or  quilted  mattress  to  lie  en,  and  com- 
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xnanded  from  his  embrasure  an  open  space  as  clear  and  as  level 
as  a  billiard  table,  in  which  was  fastened  an  mifortunate  bollock. 
This  room  was  kept  absolutely  dark,  and  no  smoking  in  it  was 
permitted ;  but  beyond  the  double  doors  the  inner  room  was  ablaze 
with  lights,  and  contained  every  possible  requirement,  including 
cases  of  champagne  and  liquors,  sufficient  to  have  lasted  the  party 
for  six  weeks.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  get  dark  the  loopholes  were 
manned  and  silence  maintained.  The  Bajah  took  the  centre 
embrasure,  and  it  was  arranged  that  when  the  tiger  arrived  on 
the  scene — by-the-bye  there  seemed  never  to  have  been  any  doubt 
about  the  Hamlet  in  the  piece — he  was  to  give  an  admonitory 
signal  before  firing  by  a  sharp  whistle,  when  a  broadside  from  the 
whole  party  was  to  be  poured  in  upon  the  unhappy  beast. 

Amongst  the  sportsmen  was  a  very  good  fellow,  whose  only 
fault  was  having  a  soupqon  of  brag  in  his  composition,  and 
accordingly  it  was  the  delight  of  the  youngsters  whenever  they 
could  in  any  way  lower  his  colours.  He  possessed  an  old- 
fashioned  muzzle-loading  rifle,  that  carried  a  large  belted  spherical 
ball,  and  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  congratulated  himself  about 
this  weapon,  saying,  *  At  all  events,  I  shall  know  my  bullet,  so 
don't  any  of  yon  fellows  try  to  claim  my  shot !  * 

It  was  fairly  dark,  and  the  moon  had  not  risen,  when  the 
bullock  was  seen  to  start  round  towards  the  jungle  and  to  lower 
its  head  as  if  to  receive  a  charge.  A  gaunt  lean  tigress  was  then 
observed  creeping  stealthily  towards  her  prey,  her  belly  almost 
touching  the  ground  as  she  noiselessly  advanced.  The  bullock 
circled  round  as  far  as  the  rope  would  allow  and  presented  its 
horns ;  but  the  tigress,  with  a  couple  of  bounds,  evaded  them,  and, 
with  a  single  stroke  of  her  paw  that  looked  like  a  simple  pat, 
felled  it  to  the  ground.  She  then  jumped  upon  it,  and  buried  her 
fangs  in  the  side  of  the  throat.  Every  rifle  covered  her,  and  all 
waited  for  the  Kajah's  signal ;  but  he,  forgetting  at  this  supreme 
moment  everything  in  his  excitement,  pulled  both  triggers  of  his 
rifle  at  the  same  time.  Innnediately  every  rifle  was  discharged, 
and  the  room  was  filled  with  thick  smoke,  Uke  the  between-decks  of 
a  man-of-war.  It  was  some  minutes  before  the  clouds  cleared 
sufficiently  to  enable  a  view  outside  to  be  obtained,  when,  to  every- 
one's astonishment,  the  bullock  was  to  be  seen  dead,  but  the 
tigress  nowhere.  In  vain  they  peered  about.  The  animal  had  dis- 
appeared. As  the  range  had  been  only  some  ten  or  twelve  yards, 
each  sportsman  knew  h(^  must  have  hit  her,  our  belted-ball 
friend  being  especially  certain  of  his  aim ;  but  as  nothing  more  in 
the  way  of  sport  could  be  done  that  night,  they  adjourned  to  the 
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inner  room  for  a  festive  conclusion  to  the  day's  proceedings.  In 
the  morning  they  were  up  at  daybreak,  shonlder  to  shoulder  they 
followed  the  bloody  trail  with  cocked  rifles  ready  for  a  charge, 
and  much  under  a  hundred  yards  they  found  the  tigress  lying 
dead,  having  been  riddled  with  bullets.  How  the  poor  creature 
managed  to  drag  herself  so  far  with  so  many  vital  wounds  waa 
wonderful.  The  liajah'stwo  bullets  had  gone  in  together  behind 
the  shoulder,  but  a  little  far  back,  whilst  other  wounds  led  lo 
Isonsiderable  controversies.  At  first  the  double  shot  behind  the 
shoulder  was  claimed  for  the  belted  ball,  but  courtesy  and  the 
evident  truth  soon  caused  this  assertion  to  be  withdrawn.  Lots 
were  drawn  for  the  skin,  and  the  winner  at  once  set  to  work 
to  superintend  a  post-mortem,  so  to  decide  the  rival  claims 
of  the  sportsmen.  Each  wound  was  opened  up,  and  the  bullet,  if 
there,  extracted.  But  where  was  the  belted  ball?  Nowhere 
could  it  be  found,  and  the  face  of  our  boastful  friend  became 
longer  and  longer,  as  he  began  to  realise  the  possibility  of  a  miss. 
In  the  midfit  of  a  heated  argument  on  the  subject  we  heard  & 
quiet  remark  from  oatside  the  circle,  '  Here  1b  the  belted-baU.  I 
have  just  cut  it  out  of  the  bullock,'  and  the  object  of  diaenBsitHi  wai 
handed  over  to  its  owner,  amidst  the  merriment  of  the  yonngBtws. 
I  never  quite  arrived  at  a  certainty  as  to  whether  this  was  the 
identical  belted  ball  that  had  been  fired,  or  whether  the  whole 
proceeding  had  been  previously  planned.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  amusing  feature  of  the  night's  shikar.  A  critical  examina* 
tion  of  the  skin  revealed  the  fact  that  the  ear  of  the  tigress  had 
been  marked,  whilst  the  hair  was  rubbed  and  inchned  to  be 
mangy,  and  contained  unmistakable  sawdust.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  awful  thought  of  a  '  bagged  '  animal  from  the  Kajah's 
menagerie,  starved  for  the  occasion,  and  brought  in  order  to 
ensure  '  sport '  for  the  Sahibs,  was  sconted  as  a  libel  on  oar  hos- 
pitable host,  and  he  received  united  thanks  for  the  success  of  his 
arrangements.  But  down  in  the  hreaat  of  each  sportsman  present 
lurks,  I  am  sure,  the  suspicion  that  on  this  occasion  the  Bajah 
scored  properly  at  his  expense,  and  that  he  deserved  the  treatment 
for  consenting  to  participate  in  such  very  questionable  '  sport." 

Lastly,  may  I  remark  in  all  sincerity  that  the  most  vivid 
reminiscence  of  tent  life,  and  the  one  that  hngers  longest,  is  the 
memory  of  those  awftd  thirsts  experienced  when  toiling  hard 
under  the  hottest  of  sims  in  the  plains,  or  when  climbing,  often 
rifle  in  hand,  up  the  mountain  side,  the  groimd  quivering  with 
the  heat  and  the  rocks  being  scorchingly  hot?  How  often  when 
returning   to   camj  have  I  carefully  nurbed   such  a  thirst,  and 
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xefaBed  to  lose  it  in  a  wayside,  Inkewarm  pool,  preferring  to 
retain  it  in  its  hard,  parcbed-up  condition  in  order  to  indulge  fond 
visions  of  prospective  drinks  all  the  way  back,  that  culminated  in 
the  atem  reality  immediately  on  arrival !  Iced  soda-water,  with 
claret  or  iced  bottled  beer  was  the  nectar  that  filled  the  foaming 
goblet,  and  as  it  disappeared  with  a  huge  sigh  of  relief,  I  felt  that  the 
gratification  was  woriih  all  the  hard  labonr  by  which  bo  valuable 
a  thirst  had  been  acquired.  Let  not  the  reader  imagine  from 
these  or  from  my  antecedent  remarks  that  I  was  a  bon-vivant  and 
fond  of  Buch  indulgences.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  held 
strongly  that  sport  and  abstemiouBness  must  go  together.  No 
sportsman  can  possibly  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  long  tiring  day 
in  the  hot  weather,  or  can  keep  his  nerves  in  order,  unless  he  is 
teraperate  in  all  things  and  in  good  training.  I  made  it  a  rule  to 
tonch  nothing  alcoholic  whilst  the  aun  was  up,  and  the  draught 
I  speak  of,  which  lingers  so  fondly  in  the  memory  when  re- 
caUing  tent  life,  was  probably  the  first  of  the  day.  It  is  a  most 
welcome  provision  of  Nature,  exemplifying  again  the  accepted 
principle,  that  the  poison  and  the  antidote  are  usually  to  be  found 
together,  that  by  means  of  the  extreme  heat  our  liquor  was 
cooled,  and  that  the  hotter  the  wind  the  quicker  and  the  better 
did  its  temperature  approach  perfection.  This  was  effected  by 
means  of  evaporation,  a  simple  enough  cause  to  achieve  so 
great  and  bo  satisfactory  a  result. 


BRITISH  SPORTS  AND  FOREIGN  DESCRIPTIONS 

BT  HAROLD   MACFARIANE 

The  inteUigent  Hmdoo  wbu,  it  is  averred,  described  billiards  u 
a  game  in  which  two  men,  armed  with  long  sticks,  poked  &t  a,  ball, 
while  one  player  exclaimed  '  Oh  !  '  and  the  other  '  Hard  line& ! ' 
was,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  a  bit  of  a  plagiarist ;  whilst  tbe 
Kaffir  warrior  who  ia  reported  to  have  belaboured  a  great  boulder 
with  a  huge  pole,  shouting  '  Hang  it ! '  the  while,  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  following  closely  in  the  footsteps  ot 
certain  players  he  had  witnessed  playing  at  goif,  was  either  t 
myth  or  a  bit  of  a  fool. 

Without  doubt  there  is  something  very  amusing  in  s 
foreigner's  description  of  a  game  with  which  we  are  familiar  and 
he  is  entirelyignoraut.  His  efforts  to  render  the  technicalities  of 
the  sport  so  as  to  make  it  understandable  by  his  compatriots,  hia 
ignorance  of  its  nomenclatural  features,  and  hia  endeavours  to 
surmount  the  difficulty,  together  render  his  attempt  supremely 
funny ;  so,  may  I  add,  is  the  ordinary  male  mortal's  description 
of  the  ordinary  female  mortal's  outdoor  garb  from  the  feminine 
point  of  view.  But  our  foreign  friend  does  not  make  such  an 
egregious  mess  of  it  as  the  '  inteUigent  Hindoo  '  and  '  Kaffir 
warrior'  anecdotes  would  have  us  believe;  he  reports  wbai  he 
Bees,  and  what  he  imagines  he  would  feel  were  he  a  player,  and 
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if  his  phraseology  is  peculiar,  his  imagination  fearful,  his  descrip- 
tion is  full  of  intelligence ;  we  recognise  the  difficulties  he  has  to 
encounter,  and  acknowledge  that  he  conquers  them  very  creditably ; 
it  is  therefore  in  no  captious  or  unfriendly  spirit  that  I  recall  some 
of  the  quaint  idiosyncrasies  he  has  embodied  in  his  descriptions 
of  essentially  British  sports. 

Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  a  very  precious  report  of 
an  England  v.  Australia  match  at  the  Oval,  written  by  an  ad- 
venturous Frenchman,  was  presented  to  English  readers  by  a 
contemporary.  The  enterprising  foreigner  having  *  rendered  * 
himself  at  the  Oval,  appreciatively  remarked  :  '  In  entering,  I  paid 
for  the  privilege  to  observe  the  struggle ;  and  I  shall  soon  say 
that  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen,  at  so  cheap  a  price,  a  spectacle 
BO  extraordinary.*  The  day  was  of  the  hottest— so,  by  the  way, 
was  the  scoring,  for  at  the  close  Murdoch  was  not  out  145,  Scott 
not  out  101,  McDonnell  had  aggregated  103,  while  the  total  was 
363  for  two  wickets  ;  and  our  Gallic  acquaintance  having  remarked 
to  himself,  '  Ah !  the  combat  has  place  then  in  the  open  air !  * 
confessed  to  a  feeling  of  astonishment,  *  for  naturally  I  figured  to 
myself  that  when  it  was  hot  they  should  play  cricket  in  some 
pavilion.*  The  English  team — did  ever  a  finer  step  into  the  field  ? 
W.  W.  Read,  it  will  be  remembered,  going  in  when  eight  wickets 
were  down,  scored  more  than  a  hundred — *  having  arranged  them- 
selves irregularly  ...  at  certain  distances  from  two  light  barricades 
of  wood  ...  I  see  two  players  of  the  Australian  party  march  firmly 
to  the  barricades.  Each  one  is  habited  in  white  costume,  and 
carries  a  heavy  staff  with  a  broad  blade ;  and,  in  addition,  each 
one  is  fortified  with  stiff  greaves  and  gauntlets  of  thick  caoutchouc 
...  I  hesitate  to  believe  that  the  delegates  are  upon  the  point  to 
fight  with  weapons  so  dangerous,  yet  I  find  no  other  explanation 
of  the  armour.*  Having  taken  their  position  at  the  wickets  the 
observer  *  happily  assured  *  himself  *  that  they  had  not  meditated 
a  struggle  together.'  The  bowling  was  terrific  in  the  French- 
man's eyes ;  the  ball,  '  like  a  cannon  bullet,*  and  of  *  frightfully 
dangerous  character/  was  hurled  furiously  towards  the  legs  of 
the  Australian  *  delegate  ;  *  surely  Ulyett  must  have  gone  on  first. 
*  But  hold  I  with  his  staff  the  brave  Australian  has  dexterously 
turned  aside  the  projectile,  which  he  has  sent  far  to  his  right  .  .  . 
where  it  has  desc<Mi(led  among  the  spectators.  I  fear  some  one 
shall  be  killed ;  yet  it  is  nothing.'  As  the  game  proceeds  the 
MTiter  declares  that  he  fails  to  comprehend  how  it  is  anmsing  for 
the  players,  *  and  (^specially  for  the  Australian  delegates,  who  are 
in  great  peril  at  each  instant.     More  than  once  the  ball  striken 
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'  the  leg  of  a  delegate;  but,  thanks  to  the  protecting  greaves,  fails  | 

)  to  actually  break  it.'     The  strategy  of  the  Australians  ie  extolled,  ( 

1  but   the   '  barbarity  ot   the   English '  deplored,    and  finally  ouf  J 

I  visitor  offers  to  the  public  his  '  regrets  that  some  people,  sensible^  | 

I  polished,  and  well  raised,  can  find  a  pleasure  to  take  pari  i 

j_  labour  so  dangerous.     To  stand  upright  during  so  many  hours  of  | 

an  extreme  heat  j  to  take  a  'vicdest  QxeccoBe  vithont  any  meak; 

to  xrin  deliberatciy  a  grave  danger  not  leas  Utan  that  wbieh  one  ■ 

obliged  to  eueoaniec  <m  a  field  oi  battle — all  this  is  talOf  of  As 

most  pnrfoTincL' 

19ie phrase  'all  this  is  folly'of  the  most  piofonnd'  a^tearato. 
he  the  text  opon  which  most  ftoeigQ  oritioa  base  thdr  steietaBCS 
npon  our  national  games,  though  they  sometimes,  aa  in  the  oaift 
of  the  American  papera,  express  themselves  difieoen^.  At  tfas 
time  vihea  the  Aiutialians  visited  Chicago  in  the  faU  td  1896,  on 
American  oontamporaries  .had  a  goo4  deal  to  say  abont  caA^Ai 
one  paper,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  admit  that  orickei  ifi  a 
great  game,  but,  aUts  I  the  admission  was  qualified  by  the  additioa 
of  '  for  Englishmen,  dead  men,  or  other  phlegmatic  and  stoioal 
people.' 

As  American  writer,  when  giving  a  few  particnlars  of  tta 
game,  noticed  the  ompire,  whose  presence  failed  to  attract  the 
attention  of  our  Gallic  critic.  '  There  is  an  umpire,'  he  reported, 
*  and  what  he  says  goes.  Englishmen  are  not  kickers.  The  first 
cricket  umpire  was  probably  a  Saxon  king,  and  anybody  who 
objected  went  away  in  the  dead  waggon.'  It  is  in  the  cultivation 
of  a  pleasant  breezy  style  that  the  American  press  is  so  supremely 
pre-eminent. 

With  regard  to  the  game  itself  we  learn  that  '  There  is  a 
nmway,  and  a  batter  stands  at  each  end  thereof.  A  bowler,  who 
corresponds  to  the  American  pitcher,  throws  the  ball  at  a  little 
wooden  gate  which  stands  just  behind  one  of  the  batters.  If  they 
knock  down  the  gate  the  man  is  out ;  if  the  ball  is  caught  on  the 
fly  he  is  out ;  and  he  may  be  out  in  several  other  ways,  including 
getting  hit  in  the  ear  with  the  ball.  When  he  hits  the  ball  he 
scoots  up  and  down  the  runway  and  scores  a  ran  per  scoot. 
Sometimes  he  will  scoot  300  times  before  he  is  put  out,  and  the 
amount  of  exercise  he  gets  is  therefore  about  what  a  base-ball 
player  would  have  if  he  made  seventy-five  home  runs  without 
going  into  the  field  between  bats.  Ten  men  must  be  put  out  to 
retire  the  side,  instead  of  three.  This  is  why  the  game  usually 
lasts  part  of  a  century.' 

A  few  je&iti  &go  OMt  G&Uic  neighbours  would  have  apphed  to 
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football  much  the  same  language  as  the  Chinese  gentleman,  who 
was  taken  to  an  inter- University  match,  used  in  his  description  of 
the  game  for  the  benefit  of  friends  in  his  native  country.  A 
translation  of  the  report  he  is  said  to  have  written  runs  as 
follows :  '  The  handsome  youths  attack  one  another,  tread  upon 
one  another ;  they  bruise,  they  wound,  they  dislocate  the  joints 
of  one  another,  they  break  each  other's  noses,  they  kill  one 
another.  From  beneath  a  pyramid  of  sprained  members,  broken 
collar-bones,  and  bruised  heads,  they  drag  out  a  gladiator,  his 
hair  matted,  and  his  clothing  soiled  with  mud  made  of  dust  and 
blood  * — flowery  language  for  the  Flowery  Land,  but  not  particu- 
larly accurate.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  Stade  Fran9ais  and  the 
British  teams  it  invites  over  to  play  them,  the  game  has  lost  its 
terrors  for  the  French  spectators,  who  line  the  ropes  and  cry  with 
vigour,  "  Vite !  vite  !  Kick  the  little  ballon  I  Kick  it  with  the 
foot  I "  or  otherwise  encourage  their  representatives  to  further 
deeds  of  prowess ;  and  it  has  even  been  described  and  commended 
in  the  press,  a  journal  of  Marseilles  speaking  learnedly  of  its 
melie  compacted  its  demis  agiles  et  audacieuXy  its  long  ties  passes  et 
vigoureuses  charges,  and  the  regies  precises  qui  obligent  lesjoueurs 
d  certaines  formaliUs ;  finally,  the  writer  declared  that  as  a 
game  it  was  siduisant  et  hien  fait  pour  developper  les  muscles,  la 
rapiditi  du  coup  d'oeil,  de  la  d6cision,  le  courage  et  le  sang-froid. 

The  times  have  changed  since  a  writer  in  the  Paris  Figaro 
twenty  years  ago,  and  a  propos  of  the  'Varsity  Boat  Race,  ex- 
plained that  '  to  the  ninth  of  each  boat  is  added  a  tenth.  He  does 
not  mount  on  the  barque,  he  mounts  on  horseback.  He  is  called 
the  "coachman;"  he  is  only  utilised  during  the  preparatory 
exercises,  and  on  the  day  of  combat  disappears.  He  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  trainer,  and  it  is  he  who  regulates  the  pace  of  the 
eight  oars  by  corresponding  movements  on  horseback.  The 
crews  are  renewed  every  year.  The  coachman  remains  the  same 
until  he  is  no  longer  able  to  bestride  his  steed.  The  crews  belong 
to  the  highest  families  in  England.  The  proof  is  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  two  lords,  whom  roast  beef  has  profited,  to  meet 
twenty  years  afterwards,  and  to  recall,  with  lowered  heads,  those 
happy  days  of  training  when  they  only  weighed  forty-five  kilo- 
grammes.* 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  then  ;  athletic  France  has  in 
the  meanwiiile  awakened  and  docs  not  seem  likely  to  slumber 
again.  There  is  no  knowing  what  may  occur  in  tlie  next  couple 
of  decades,  but  many  things  may  happi^n  :  the  United  States  may 
meet  a  picked  eleven  of  our  champions  on  the  cricket  field  on 
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"fual  terms  ;  a  French  fifteen  may,  in  sporting  pftrlance,  make 

igs  round  our  choicest  Eugby  players.    But  we  are  a.  conservative 

ion  with  regard  to  our  pastimes,  and  I  doubt  whether,  twenty 

orty  years  hence,  any  native  of  these  isles  who  is  not  recdding, 

has  never  resided,  in  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  describe 

•    oase-ball    match    in    language   that   would    pass   muster    in 

^erica,   or  translate   into   intelligible   English    the    foUo\ving 

passage  from  a  report  of  a  game  of  glorified  rounders  that  took 

place  a  short  time  ago  : —  ] 

"1^  'PIBST   INNING 

<!  '  Dowd  began  operations  by  ramming  a  clean  one-sacker  to 

i     Van  Haltren's  domain.     Davis  juggled  Stenzel's  erratic  bounder 

I  and  two  Browns  perched  on  the  cushions.  Doheny  scooped  np 
Barley's  bunt,  but  hesitated  till  every  corner  was  tentmuii. 
L  Davis  grappled  Cross's  drive,  forced  Harley,  and  nip|>ed  the 
i  runner  at  Joyceville,  But  Dowd  tallied,  and  Stenzel  gaitiTid 
I  third  in  the  meantime.  Gettig  and  Joyce  made  short  work  ol 
■       Decker's  weakling.     One  run. 

M  '  Decker  required  no  aid  on  Van  Haltren's    lan^id  jumpc  t 

M  along  port  foul  line.  Four  wide  flings  sent  Tiernan  strolliii;; 
f  down  the  trail.  Sir  Mike  moved  up  a  peg  on  a  passed  ball. 
Joyce  banged  a  warm  lacer  to  left  pasture  for  one  sack,  and 
Tiernan  journeyed  to  third  landing.  Dowd  contribnted  a  yellow 
fumble  on  Davis's  di£6cult  soarer,  and  the  ball  rolled  under  right 
cordage.  Umpire  Andrews  permitted  Tiernan,  Joj'ce,  and  Daus 
to  trot  home  on  the  mishap.  Taylor  captured  Doyle's  lofty 
mis-cue.  Gettig  stabbed  vainly  at  the  whirling  sphere.  Three 
runs.' 

After  reading  the  above  my  sympathies  more  than  ever  went 
out  to  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  attempts  to  overcome  the 
intricacies  of. our  national  sports.  If  our  football  ajid  cricket 
reports  are  to  him  what  the  above  excerpt  is  to  him  who  writes,  it 
18  a  matter  of  wonderment  how  our  neighbours  across  the  Channd 
or  the  ocean  ever  pierced  the  mystery  as  well  as  they  have  done. 


y?^ 


TEE  OPEN  11^ G  DAY 

BY  BOSIA  M.   BURN 

The  cbeBtnut  polo  pony  in  the  yellow  cart  is  mad  to  be  off ;  he 
has  been  pawing  the  earth  and  shaking  bis  head,  and  trying  to 
knock  the  groom  out  of  the  way  with  his  nose  ever  since  be  came 
round  to  the  door.  Bill  and  I  have  shuffled  into  our  greatcoats  ; 
80  we  snatch  up  our  whips  and  '  woolly  '  gloves  as  we  rush 
through  the  hall  and  pat  our  pockets  to  feel  that  we  have  forgotten 
nothing,  then  with  an  acrobatic  feat  we  both  spring  into  the 
cart  from  opposite  sides  at  the  same  moment,  and  plump  down. 

'  Are  you  right  ?  '  he  asks. 

'  Right  away  I '  I  answer,  tucking  in  the  rugs. 

Bill  drops  his  hand  and  away  we  go. 

'Bill,'  with  whom  I  am  going  out  hunting,  is  my  only 
brother  ;  the  dearest  old  thing  that  ever  lived,  and  the  very  best 
to  hounds  that  ever  rode  a  horse.  In  my  opinion  no  one  can 
beat  him,  at  least  only  one,  and  that  one  I  am  inwardly  hoping 
to  meet  out  hunting  to-day. 

I  am  longing  to  ask  Bill  if  he  has  heard  whether  '  he '  will  be 
out  or  not ;  but  somehow  it  makes  me  shy  to  ask,  and  I  always 
feel  myself  turning  pink  when  I  mention  his  name — and  yet  it 
is  only  '  Jack,'  proaaic  enough  to  anyone  else,  no  doubt,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  nicest  name  in  the  world. 

Jack  is  nice  and  big  and  strong,  and  has  that  charming  gentle 
way  which  some  especially  strong  natures  possess.  Other  people 
call  him  ugly — well,  perhaps  he  is,  rather,  but  I  like  ugly  men. 

Oh  dear,  how  I  wish  I  had  the  courage  to  ask  Bill  whether  he 
has  come  yet  to  the  Millbanks',  who  live  close  to  us,  and  who  I 
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.  know  expected  him  to  arrive  last  night  for  a  fortnight's  hunting   I 
in  the  vale  !     On  the  whole,  I  don't  feel  brave  enough,  for  I  know   i 
Bill  will  laugh  at  me  if  I  blush,  and  I  really  could  not  bear  that, 
Bo  I  mast  jnst  sit  in  sad  expectancy  until  we  arrive  at  the  meet, 
which  is  at  the  Bed  Gate,  about  six  miles  away. 

What  a  lovely  moruing,  soft  aiid  grey,  and  smells  like  hunting  I  I 
Truly,  it  is  good  to  be  alive  on  a  day  like  this,  spimiing  along  I 
these  English  lanes  with  their  broad  grass  sides  on  either  hand,  ■ 
with  the  bright  red  hips  and  haws  on  the  hedges  (still  rather  i 
thick  and  blind},  aparkling  with  dewdrops  in  the  sunshine  and  ' 
turning  the  hedgerows  into  fairyland. 

'  Ah,  there  they  are ;  that's  all  right  I  '  says  Bill,  between  the 
pu£fs  of  his  cigar ;  aud  looking  np  I  see  before  us  six  little  black 
dots  and  six  bigger  red  spots,  bobbing  up  and  down  behind 
the  fence  to  our  right  about  a  mile  ahead.  Presently,  as  we 
'  watch,  they  grow  larger  aud  larger,  and  soon  they  emerge  from 
,  their  short-cut  lane  into  the  road  in  front  ot  us  :  Will  the  hunts- 
man on  the  old  dun  horse,  two  whippers-in,  and  two  second 
horsemen,  all  appearing  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  bandboxes, 
and  twenty- two  couple  of  happy -looking  hounds  jogging  cheeri^ 
along.     Bill  smiles,  '  Don't  they  look  jotly  ?  '  j 

'Lovely!  '  I  answer,  with   the  same  old   gulp   in   my  throat  ' 
that  I  always  feel  at  the  sight  of  them,  while  the  pony  cocks 
his  ears  and  makes  a  rush  to  get  among  them. 

'Good  morning.  Will,' 

'  Glad  to  see  you  back,  sir,'  with  his  pleasant  grin  of  welcome  as 
we  rattle  past. 

Arrived. at  the  meet,  we  have  time  to  look  round,  while  we 
crawl  out  of  our  overcoats  again,  and  see  who  aze  there — my 
time  is  fully  occupied  with  stiaining  my  eyes  in  all  directions  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  check  tweed  coat,  or  failing  that  I  shall  surely 
be  able  to  see  his  horses,  the  hog-maned  brown  and  the  flea- 
bitten  grey,  that  I  know  so  well  ?  Where  can  they  be  ?  I  am 
peering  anxiously  among  the  throng  of  men  and  horses,  and 
nowhere  can  I  see  them.  Oh,  how  sickening  it  all  is  I  I  do  beUeve 
he  is  not  out  after  all  1 

I  always  used  to  think  I  loved  hunting  for  its  own  sake,  and  it 
did  not  matter  who  was  out— but  to-day?  Well,  it  all  seems 
somehow  to  have  turned  grey  and  cold  suddenly.  Thank  good- 
ness there  is  Nelly  Millbank.  She  is  my  best  friend,  and  she  will 
know  where  in  the  world  he  is.  I  shall  sorely  have  the  courage 
to  ask  her,  and  so  I  beckon  her  to  come  ;  bnt  just  as  she  arrives 
alongside,  smiUug  brightly  and  anxiona  to  know  why  I  waved  to 
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her,  up  Btruts  Bill,  putting  an  end  to  all  my  hopes  once  more  by 
remaining  close  at  hand,  in  lively  conversation  with  Nelly,  while 
he  divests  himself  of  his  silken  apron  preparatory  to  getting  on. 

'Now  then,  up  you  go,'  and  I  am  tossed  on  to  my  little  roan 
horse  with  a  red  ribbon  in  his  tail.  After  my  elastics  are  adjusted 
and  I  am  duly  settled,  Bill  chmbs  up  on  his  big  liver  chestnut,  who 
humps  his  back  and  squeals  in  sheer  delight  at  being  with  hounds 


again.  I  am  in  no  humour  for  squeals  or  prancing,  and  feel  very 
much  inclined  to  job  my  horse  in  the  mouth  instead  of  enjoying 
his  freshness  as  is  my  wont.  To-day  everything  has  gone  wrong 
and  I  am  feeling  distinctly  peevish,  and  all  because  I  hoped 

'  Ah,  there  you  are  at  last ! '  I  suddenly  hear,  in  a  cheery  voice 
which  makes  my  heart  jump  into  my  mouth.  '  I  have  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere  in  this  hopeless  crowd,'  and  springing 
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round  with  a  funny  little  twinkling  feeling  running  all  up  and 
down  me,  I  confront  the  large  presence  of  none  other  than  Jack 
himself.  There  he  is,  in  the  check  tweed  coat  I  had  looked  so 
vainly  for,  and  with  that  same  delightfully  tubbed  appearance 
which  he  always  presents.  *  Hulloa ! '  I  exclaim,  feehng  more 
than  pink,  'Are  yoit  here?  I  never  knew  you  were  coming,'  I 
find  myself  gabbhng,  emulating  Ananias  himself  in  the  confusion 
of  my  joy ;  and  so  we  find  ourselves  jogging  along  behind  the 
others,  side  by  side  once  more. 

The  weather  seem*  to  have  changed  again  too — ^become  so 
much  brighter  than  it  was  a  few  minutes  ago. 

*  'Ounds,  please,  gentlemen,  'ounds,'  sings  out  Fred,  the  first, 
whip,  as  they  move  off,  threading  their  way  out  of  the  enormousb. 
crowd,  and  jog  off  towards  the  gorse  which  we  are  going  t(» 
draw. 

Arrived  at  the  covert  side  we  are  all  asked  by  the  master  to 
keep  as  close  to  the  fence  as  possible  and  not  to  go  round  the 
next  corner. 

Goodness !  but  why  do  they  make  such  narrow  gateways  in 
these  hunting  countries  ?  Here  we  all  stand,  300  of  us,  jammed 
together  in  a  comer,  and  the  only  means  of  escape  is  through 
this  tiny  gateway  barely  wide  enough  for  one,  and — listen! 
surely  that  was  a  whimper  at  the  far  end  of  the  gorse !  Oh,  do 
be  quiet,  chattering  people,  and  do  stand  still,  you  idiotic  horses, 
and  stop  champing  your  bits  for  one  single  second  to  give  one  a 
chance  of  hearing  what  is  going  on  !  There  again  ! — yes,  it  was 
a  whimper,  and  there  is  another  and  another,  and  a  growing 
chorus  as  they  hunt  up-wind  towards  us.  Tally-ho  !  There  he 
goes  !  Stand  still,  for  any  sake,  you  people  on  your  feet ;  but  of 
course  they  can't  resist  it,  and  rushing  out  into  the  field  with 
wild  yells  they  head  the  fox  back  into  covert.  Out  come  the 
hounds,  crashing  through  the  fence,  down  they  flash  over  the  line> 
singing  with  all  their  hearts.  *  Tally-ho  byke  ! '  and  two  short 
notes  on  the  horn  from  Will  inside  the  wood.  *  Byke  to  him ! 
Hyke,  byke  ! '  from  Fred  as  he  gallops  from  his  comer  and^ 
getting  round  them,  cracks  his  whip  and  puts  them  back. 

Away  they  all  scuffle,  in  a  minute  more  they  are  on  the  line 
again,  and  running  like  distraction.  '  There  is  a  rare  scent  in 
covert,  anyhow,'  we  whisper  to  each  other,  while  the  music  they 
are  making  sends  cold  shivers  down  our  backs.  The  horses  tremble 
with  excitement  and  begin  waltzing  round  and  round,  snatching 
at  their  bridles  and  fretting  to  be  off.  We  still  hear  Will  inside  the 
gorse  cheering  the  hounds  as  they  cross  the  rides  with  his  *  Hark  \ 
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cry  hark ! '  and  *  Over,  over,  over,'  as  round  they  go  and  round 
again,  while  the  crowd  sit  motionless  outside  and  groan  for  fear 
the  fox  may  be  chopped. 

At  last  a  ringing  *  View  holloa  *  from  the  low  end  of  the 
covert,  which  sends  the  blood  tingling  all  through  our  veins.  One 
minute  more  and  then  we  hear  Will  blowing  them  away 
*t6-t6-t5o,  t6-t6-t66,'  those  two  short  notes  and  the  long  one 
which  we  all  know  so  well.  Hooray  1  now  then,  set  sail  and 
don't  lose  your  start. 

*  Hyke  away !  Hyke  awa-a-a-ay  1  *  from  Tom  at  the  low  end, 
as  the  last  hounds  go  tumbling  through  the  hedge  and  set  ta 
work  to  catch  the  others  up.  There  are  no  two  ways  about  it 
this  time ;  they  are  away  and  no  mistake.  And  now,  how  to  get 
through  this  abominable  little  hand  gate  ?  The  master,  who  has 
been  standing  with  the  hook  of  his  crop  on  the  latch,  now  jerks 
it  up  and  swings  it  back,  as  he  passes  through  and  breaks  into  a 
gallop  in  the  field  beyond. 

Oh,  what  a  crush  and  hustle  I  Men  squeezing  against  each 
other,  horses  turning  sulky  and  trying  to  back  out  of  the  crowd ; 
those  in  front  hold  up  a  warning  hand,  while  those  behind  let 
their  horses  nibble  confidingly  at  the  tails  before  them,  and  the 
unavailing  cry  of  each  and  all  is  '  Oh,  get  on,  for  any  sake  I  Get- 
on,  or  else  let  me  come  1  * 

I  have  the  red  ribbon  to  thank  for  my  start,  as  the  awe  it 
inspired  in  others  served  to  sniggle  me  through  close  on  the  tail 
of  the  tlea-bitten  f^rey.  Now  we  are  clear,  with  only  three  or 
four  in  front  of  us,  and  as  both  our  horses  can  shp  along  it  does 
not  take  long  to  catch  up  the  hounds.  Look  how  they  are 
streaming  away  over  that  ridge  and  furrow  field  ahead  I — 
Jack  as  usual  cutting  out  the  work,  as  the  old  white  horse  sails 
over  a  high  bit  of  timber  in  a  corner,  while  the  rest  of  them 
swish  through  a  bullfinch  to  his  left.  I  see  Bill  leading  a  little 
band  of  pilgrims  on  the  right,  and  Nelly  there  as  usual,  sitting 
down  to  gallop  as  only  Nelly  ca!i— most  women  can't  gallop,  and 
not  very  many  men,  but  Nelly  is  a  little  better  than  the  common 
herd,  and  it  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  her  going  along. 

Forrard  they  go  with  a  traring  scent  across  the  next  field, 
and  down  the  hill  beyond,  lie  is  a  rare  good  fox,  for  we  are 
running  bang  across  the  middle  of  every  field,  and  each  hound 
is  straining  every  nerve  to  catch  him ;  you  never  heard  such 
a  cry  in  your  life,  while  we,  the  lucky  ones,  are  doing  all  we 
know  to  live  with  them,  and  the  289  brave  souls  behind  are 
racing  one  another  to  keep  in  sight  of  the  red  backs  ahead. 
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Is  that  a  brook  two  fields  away  ?  Those  stubbly  wiUows 
most  unpleasantly  like  it !  How  we  all  pray  in  our  hearts  that 
banks  ate  sound — doubtless  several  wish  in  secret  that  the  bounds 
may  turn  before  they  reach  it.  But  not  a  bit  of  it ;  eyery  stride  is 
taking  them  nearer,  and  in  they  plop  ami  out  on  the  other  side, 
scrambling  and  dripping,  but  never  dwelling  an  instant,  and  away 
they  race  again,  all  together  up  the  hill,  until  ihey  disappear 
like  a  covey  of  birds  over  the  newly-laid  fence  at  the  top.  How- 
ever big  the  brook  may  be,  however  unsound  its  banks,  there  is 


is^:' 


W^Im 


J^tUli 


M^rl««^, 


clearly  nothing  for  it  but  to  harden  our  hearts  and  have  a  i 
A  big  man  in  front  and  Will  rattle  down  at  it  together.  Bill, 
further  up  to  the  left,  is  already  on  the  other  side,  and  the  chest- 
nut settling  into  his  stride  again.  Nelly  is  close  by  ;  I  am  glad 
she  is  all  right,  for  in  a  hunt— as  in  life~we  like  to  have  our  own 
friends  round  us,  and  cannot  feel  quite  happy  unless  we  know  they 
are  thez'e.  The  man  on  the  bay  leaves  one  leg  behind  him,  to 
the  destruction  of  a  dashing  youth  behind,  who  did  not  give  him 
room  to  land.    Jack  picks  his  own  place,  welt  on  one  side;  I 
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follow  him,  of  course,  and  we  both  get  safely  over.  All  the  rest 
get  across  somehow,  but  the  sound  of  splashing  waters  is  borne 
upon  our  ears,  telling  its  tale  of  woe,  as  we  try  to  nurse  our 
horses  up  this  steep  bit  of  hill.  The  stake  and  bind  at  the  top  is 
newly  laid  and  does  not  look  like  giving ;  we  shall  want  all  our 
wind  to  carry  us  safely  over.  The  man  on  the  bay  is  down 
again,  but  he  gets  up  smiling,  though  his  hat  has  become 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  concertina,  and  his  horse  is  done  to 
a  turn. 

*  Come  slow,  it's  very  blind ! '  shouts  the  next  to  land,  as  he 
strides  away  again.  The  gentleman  jockey  is  the  next  to  go,  racing 
at  it  with  the  courage  born  of  steeplechases.  Down  he  goes  on 
his  nose  and  up  again,  making  a  hole  in  the  fence  as  a  relic  of 
his  prowess,  and  of  invaluable  assistance  to  those  who  come 
behind.  We  scramble  through  with  grateful  hearts,  and  gallop 
on  over  a  heavy  ridge  and  furrow  field  towards  a  black-looking 
fence  in  the  distance. 

*  I  wish  to  goodness  there  was  a  gate  out  of  this,'  says  Jack, 
slowing  down  to  let  me  up  alongside  of  him.  '  That  little  horse 
of  yours  has  had  about  enough.* 

*  I  know,*  I  answered  dubiously,  for  I  can  feel  he  is  not 
going  as  strong  as  I  could  wish,  and  no  wonder,  for  we  have  been 
running  like  distraction  for  five  and  forty  minutes. 

*  That  is  a  beastly  place  in  front  of  us.  I  know  it  well,'  he 
continues,  eyeing  my  horse  with  dissatisfaction.  *  But  there  is  no 
gate  on  this  side  of  the  field;  what  shall  we  do?  I  don't  want 
you  to  have  a  fall.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  all  right,'  I  answer ;  '  we  must  go  on,  they're  running 
just  as  hard  as  ever  up  that  hedge  side.  Do  go  on  1 '  So  on  he 
goes,  the  old  white  horse  stealing  along  close  to  the  ground,  and 
Jack  standing  up  in  his  stirrups  as  he  slides  away  to  the  front 
again.  It  does  one  good  to  see  a  man  ride  like  that,  I  think  to 
myself  as  I  watch  the  check  back  with  loving  eyes.  All  the  same 
I  do  wish  he  would  be  a  true  friend  this  time  and  carry  away 
half  that  horrid-looking  bullfinch  in  front !  But,  alas  for  me  1 
It  is  not  the  men  like  him  who  make  the  gaps.  What  a  trial 
they  are  to  follow,  those  artists  that  flit  across  a  country,  down 
the  furrows  and  over  the  gaps,  never  seeming  in  a  hurry  but 
always  in  front  of  you  and  generally  clean  1  Of  course  he  goes  at 
it  quite  slow  and  quite  collected,  and  I  see  the  white  quarters 
disappear  as  the  thick  boughs  close  together  again  after  him.  I 
am  some  way  behind,  giving  him  plenty  of  room,  but  it  will  be 
my  turn  in  a  minute,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  don^t  hke  the  look 
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of  the  place  one  bit.  However,  go  we  must.  The  others  are  all 
scattered  now,  and  no  one  has  picked  this  place  but  ourselves. 
My  horse  dislikes  the  idea  as  much  as  I  do,  but  his  heart  is  too 
game  to  let  him  refuse,  so  at  it  we  dash ;  he  makes  a  mighty  effort, 
but  a  thick  branch  catches  him  below  the  chest.  I  hear  a  crashiD^ 
sound,  and  see  nothing  before  me  but  my  own  knee  as  the  roan's 


head  and  neck  double  up  underneath  me.  Down  wo  go,  heaa 
over  heels,  on  to  the  road  beyond  ;  then  he  rolls  over.  Twici.-  ht- 
rolls  on  the  top  ot  me  and  then  lies  still  ;  another  instant  and  fcc 
struggles  lip  a^ain  and  gets  into  a  sitting  position,  but,  losing  liis 
balance,  back  he  comes  once  more,  '  Heavens,  he  is  going  to  kil! 
me  ! '  I  inwardly  ejaculate.  '  Will  no  f)ne  ever  come  to  savr 
UieV  '     And  then  1  feci  a  sickening  crush  and  a  swimming  black- 
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ness  comes  before  my  eyes,  while  wheels  fly  round  in  my  head, 
and  I  know  no  more. 

•  ••••••• 

When  I  open  my  eyes  again,  instead  of  being  stone  dead,  as  I 
expected,  I  am  much  reUeved  to  find  myself  propped  up  against  a 
buckskin  knee,  with  a  strong  arm  around  my  waist  and  a  horrid 
taste  of  brandy  in  my  mouth.  *  Thank  God  1 '  I  hear  in  a  far- 
away voice,  which  seemed  to  tremble  a  good  deal,  and  as  I  become 
more  conscious  I  look  up  and  see  Jack's  dear  ugly  face  white 
with  fear,  and  I  feel  my  hand  tightly  imprisoned  in  his.  I  hke 
this  part  of  it  very  much,  and  have  a  strong  disinclination  to 
move. 

'  Is  my  horse  all  right  ? '  I  ask,  with  a  Uttle  gasp,  for  it  hurts 
me  rather  to  speak. 

'  Yes,  all  right.* 

*  Where  are  the  hounds  ?  '  I  continue,  trying  to  be  jovial. 

*0h,  dash  the  hounds  I '  says  Jack,  *what  do  they  matter? 
Good  heavens,  child !  I  thought  you  were  killed.  If  anything 
were  to  happen  to  you  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do !  *  and  be 
turns  his  head  away  that  I  may  not  see  the  tears  which  would 
come  to  his  eyes.  Then  as  I  look  he  turns  his  face  again,  and  I 
can  see  his  great  heart's  yearning  through  the  dear  blue  eyes  as 
they  look  into  mine  for  half  a  minute  silently ;  then,  somehow, 
his  lips  meet  mine  ;  and  so,  without  a  word,  we  have  found  that 
nothing  matters  in  all  the  world,  for  his  heart  has  found  its  home 
in  mine,  and  so,  thank  God,  has  mine  in  his,  and  I  know  that  I 
shall  always  bless  my  little  roan  horse  as  long  as  I  live  for  giving 
mv  that  fall  upon  the  opening  day. 


NOTES 

BY    'BAPIEB* 

In  an  old  number  of  the  '  Sporting  Magazine,'  dated  1824,  I 
find  an  account  of  a  match,  shot  between  Lord  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  "William  Coke ;  and  it  strikes  me  as  interesting,  from  the 
comparison  afforded  of  what  was  considered  good  sport  early  in 
the  century  and  is  considered  so  now,  near  as  we  are  to  the  end  of 
it.  Birds  lay  better,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  country  was  wilder ; 
there  were  fewer  enclosures,  there  was  less  drainage,  and  infinitely 
more  cover  for  birds  before  scientific  farming  came  into  vogue.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  'fowling-piece'  has  vastly  improved,  though 
skilful  shooters  made  very  pretty  practice  with  their  clumsy  old 
guns,  as  we  learn  from  the  authentic  records  of  Colonel  Hawker 
and  others.  As  for  the  match  in  question,  it  would  seem  that 
Lord  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Coke  had  been  vaunting  the  sport  to  be 
obtained,  the  first  in  Scotland,  the  second  in  Norfolk.  They 
agreed,  therefore,  both  to  go  out,  first  on  September  26,  secondlj- 
on  October  4,  Lord  Kennedy  on  his  own  estates,  Mr.  Coke  on  his 
uncle's  manors  near  Holkham ;  each  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  umpires,  representing  his  opponent,  and  whoever 
killed  most  partridges  won  the  wager. 


Mr,  Coke  set  out  early,  with  several  keepers,  the  umpires — 
who,  of  course,  did  not  assist — and  a  dog ;  also  his  uncle,  who 
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loaded  for  hhn  on  occasions.  It  was  very  foggy,  and  the  turnips 
were  so  wet  that  the  birds  would  not  lie  in  them ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  hours,  about  eight,  the  weather  cleared,  and 
the  day  became  fine.  The  sportsman  killed  86^  brace  and  five 
pheasants,  which  latter,  however,  did  not  count.  On  the  next 
day — October  4,  that  is — he  got  88  brace,  but  there  was  a  dispute, 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  stated,  about  one  bird,  so  that  only 
87 J  were  counted;  that  makes  173  brace  in  all.  On  the  second  day 
Mr.  Coke  shot  better  than  on  the  first,  firing  many  fewer  shots. 
He  killed — this  is  a  point  for  comparison  with  to-day — 180  birds 
in  327  shots.  I  suppose  the  odd  five  were  more  pheasants,  for  87^ 
brace  means  176  birds.  Lord  Kennedy  did  considerably  worse. 
He  got  50  brace  the  first  day,  82  the  second,  or  132  brace  in  aU, 
and  was  thus  decisively  beaten  by  42^  brace.  How  many  shots 
he  fired  is  not  stated.  Mr.  Coke,  on  the  second  day,  hit  oftener 
than  he  missed,  it  will  be  seen,  for  with  a  half-and-half  propor- 
tion 327  charges  would  have  meant  163  birds,  and  he  accounted 
for  17  more;  but  one  suspects  that  the  partridges  were  not 
nearly  so  hard  to  approach  as  they  are  to-day,  and,  rising  out  of 
roots  and  thick  stubble,  would  not,  as  a  rule,  take  much  shooting. 
What,  I  wonder,  would  have  been  Mr.  Coke's  proportion  of  kills 
to  cartridges  with  driven  birds  ? 


No  doubt  the  pair  of  them  were  convinced  that  they  had  done 
an  amazing  amount  of  shooting,  and  their  friends  agreed  with 
them.  Mr.  Coke's  uncle,  it  will  be  seen,  helped  him  to  load — and 
the  younger  generation  of  sportsmen  do  not  realise  what  a  tedious 
business  that  was.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  an  old  muzzle- 
loader  that  I  used  as  a  boy  for  want  of  a  better,  and  loading  was 
a  ceremony  1  Think  of  it !  You  inverted  your  powder-flask  and 
poured  the  measure  down  the  barrel ;  then  you  felt  in  your  pocket 
for  a  wad,  drew  the  ramrod,  and  stuck  the  little  round  of  stuff 
into  the  barrel,  thrusting  it  down  till  the  ramrod  bounced  when 
flung  down  against  the  wad  ;  then  you  measured  your  shot  in  the 
shot-flask,  poured  it  in ;  another  wad,  another  thrust,  another 
bounce;  and  then  you  felt  in  another  pocket  for  a  cap — often 
droppi'd  it  on  the  ground  if  your  finders  were  cold  or  your  gloves 
clumsy  ;  and  at  last  you  were  loaded.  In  my  boyish  enthusiasm 
I  would  gladly  have  spent  an  hour  over  the  operation  for  the 
sake  of  a  shot,  had  it  been  necessary ;  but  it  was  a  joy,  none  the 
less,  to  get  hold  of  a  pinfirc  gun.     Very  likely  many  readers  of 
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■J  tes  '  have  never  seen  one,  and  do  not  know  that  a  little 
B  pm  projected  vertically  from  the  base  of  the  cartridge  and 
d  into  a  little  hole  at  the  base  of  the  barrel.  It  seemed  that 
!ity  was  absolutely  reached  in  the  way  of  rapidity  and  con- 
ience  ;  but  then  came  central-fire,  so  infinitely  more  convenient 

..  la  any  further  advance  possible,  I  wonder  ?  I  wonder,  also, 
,t  Mr.  Coke  and  Lord  Kennedy  would  have  said  if  they  had 

111  told  that  some  day  a  sportsman  {Lord  Walsingham)  wonid 

1,510   cartridges   and   bill    1,058   grouse   in    a    single  day? 

uredly  they  would  have  thought  the  idea  very   mad  indeed, 

atterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility. 


W*  cvd  tfwnnring  seawn^  witl^  .tfa»TU^lMBai(t,kiiow]«dgB  tfaat 
bttve  ip  tifdning  Kbput  as; bad  a  lotpt  "boxgea  aa:l»a.taaMiti 
lin.  lining  meinoty.  .  It  is. a  melanQhol;  ecwJnaion  to  ~jMdt» 
,«n>«:][iear  tii^t  it  eanno^  be  avoided,;  thcragh.itia  by  no:ineios 
■4n  Ijip  dadnft^  faan  t^  that  breeding  ia  a  fcflm;e  Mid '  ttya  TengtiA 
■jthoKogg^Wod  botae  played  pat.  Bad  years  -mil  oooasioiuUly .otane. 
we  had  one  in  1881,  when  Iroqaoia,  fat  from  a  great  horse,  carried 
off  Derby  and  Leger  ;  and  a  worse  followed,  when  the  rather  soft 
and  moderate  Shotover  won  Two  Thousand  and  Derby  and  th ; 
speedy  but  non-staying  Geheimniss  the  Oaks ;  though  in  Iroqaois' 
year  there  were  good  horses  in  training — it  was  certainly  a  great 
field  that  started  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  three-year- 
old  winner,  Foxhall,  who  got  home  with  9  at.,  was  a  really  good 
animal.  One  might  have  been  pessimistic  in  1887,  when  not  only 
was  Merry  Hampton  very  many  pounds  below  the  average  of 
Derby  winners,  but  that  poor  plater.  The  Baron,  was  second  tj 
him,  and  started  an  odds-on  favourite.  So  in  1890,^  when  Sain* 
foin  won ;  so  in  1891  with  Common — at  least  I  coold  never 
regard  him  as  anything  approaching  to  the  first  rank ;  so  still 
more  in  1895,  with  possibly  the  worst  lot  of  'classic'  horses 
ever  seen ;  for  Kirkconnel  and  Galeottia  won  the  '  ThonsandE,' 
Sir  Visto  the  Derby  and  Leger  (with  the  poor  plater,  Curzon, 
only  just  barely  beaten  at  Epsom),  and  La  Sagesse  the  Oaks. 
Truly  in  reviewing  the  events  of  that  year  there  was  caase  to 
lament  the  decadence  of  the  breed ;  but  St.  Frasqoin  and 
Persimmon  were  coming  on,  and  raised  the  standard  to  the  level, 
some  maintain,  of  the  palmiest  days  of  racing ;  at  any  rate,  we 
may  all  admit,  to  not  far  below. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  that  though  we  have  had  a  had  lot  of 
three-year-olds  this  year,  and  seem  likely  to  have  no  better  next, 
a  similar  state  of  things  has  been  experienced  before,  and  no  one 
can  say  that  among  the  yearlings  who  ^^lU  be  two-year-olds  in  a 
ver}'  few  weeks  there  may  not  be  the  equals  of  Bend  Or,  Bobert 
the  Devil,  St.  Gatien,  Donovan,  Isinglass  and  other  notable  horses, 
l^ossibly  we  may  find  an  Ormonde  or  a  St.  Simon — who  knows? 
I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  decry  our  own  horses  because  of 
the  successes  of  Merman,  Georgic,  and  other  foreigners,  for  their 
victories  have  been  gained  in  handicaps  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  with  undue  leniency;  though  at  the  same  time  the  American 
importations  have  unquestionably  showTi  excellent  form.  St.  Cloud 
ran  so  well  in  the  St.  Leger  last  year  that  the  talk  of  his  being  a 
coarse,  clumsy  coach-horse  is  strongly  suggestive  of  jealousy.  He 
may  not  be  handsome,  but  he  could  gallop  ;  though  to  eulogise  him 
highly  for  finishing  well  up  with  Galtee  More  is  to  assume  that  the 
latter  was  much  out  of  the  common,  an  assumption  I  have  never 
accepted.  It  was  rather  a  blow  to  insular  pride,  however,  to  find 
the  American  Caiman  at  the  top  of  the  Free  Handicap,  set  down 
by  impartial  authority  as  the  best  two-year-old  of  the  season.  I 
fancv  John  Porter  knows  better  than  this.  If  a  match  were  made 
between  Caiman  and  Flying  Fox,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
Kingsclere  horse  would  be  a  warm  favourite,  and  I  should  con- 
fidently expect  to  see  him  win.  I  propose,  however,  to  discuss  Turf 
topics  at  length  in  the  next  number  of  the  magazine,  for  there  is 
more  to  be  said  than  the  few  pages  I  can  spare  for  *  Notes '  will 
allow. 


To  a  great  many  of  us  there  is  always  something  vastly 
inspiriting  in  the  sight  of  horses  jumping  fences,  or  even  swinging 
over  hurdles ;  and  though  we  may  lament  that  so  few  good  animals 
are  found  at  the  game,  and  may  be  doubtful  as  to  the  morals  of 
some  of  those  who  are  connected  with  it,  cross-country  sport  is 
always  a  more  or  less  pronounced  attraction.  It  is  to  be  much 
regretted  that  we  are  so  badly  off  for  gentlemen-riders,  and  though 
our  old  friend  laudator  temporis  acti  is  sadly  given  to  talking 
nonsense,  for  once  he  has  justification  when  he  compares  the 
l>re8ent  with  the-  past.  We  have  Mr.  G.  S.  Da  vies,  very  good 
indeed,  who  would  have  held  his  own  with  the  very  best  at  any 
period  ;  Mr.  Reginald  Ward,  who  has  trained  on  to  quite  the  first 
class ;  Mr.  Withington,  almost  if  not  quite  '  as  good  as  they 
make  them ; '  Mr.  F.  B.  Atkinson,  an  excellent  horseman,  too 
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Been.       Some   useful    soldiers :    Messis.^rank    must  \<e 

d— A.    Lawsou,    Coventry,   Jjaiubton,     Crawley,    Murray- 

[jland,  Hughes- Onslow,  and  others  ;  and  a  number  of  riders 

ui  varying  capacity  who  concern  themselves  with  training  and 

devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  sport.     Some  of  these  are 

gentlemen,  like  Mr,  C.  Beatty  and  others  that  might  be  named. 

though  it   would    be   invidious    to   attempt   a    list :     soniu   are 

'  qualified '  riders,  who  might  become   professional    jockeys  any 

dfiv  ^.iithout  surprising  anybody.     But,  taking  up  an  old   Ruff't 

(  .  evidence  is  found  of  a  greatly  better  state  of  atTairs.     \Ve 

ily.do  not  nowadaTS  come  upon  such  tta  amy  of  amateon 

see  :■  tSx.  Axthnrt  Coventry,  hiB  brother,  Captain    '  Bee,' 

nels  £box  and  Eaiford,  Iiord  Marcos  Bei^ord,  .MeasES. 

IT  Yate^  W.'E.  Johnstone,  C.  J.  Canningham,  Brockton, 

{        irafaaw,  W.  £■  Monib,  Churett  and  W.  H.  Moore,  Lnke 

lite,' 'Bay'  l^ddleton,  Solwyn,  Dalbiac,  BiocklehnTBt,  Smith 

vrptain  'Dog^*).  I'M  Barber.     There  weie  others,  I  know, 

ea  names  do  not  hi^pen  to  be  on  the  few  pages  at  which 

m  glanced,  and  my  own  recoUection  does  not  quite  extend 

.«t%,  the  year  with  whidb  I  am  deeding ;  but  the  Beasleya 

IH        1.  F.'^VI^lBon  were  baxd  at  it  and  iBonstantly  to  the  fore. 

~nie  array  of  talent  was  osanredly  stronger  then  than  it  is  now. 
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